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PREFACE. 


Ori^  of  this  Work.  —  Richard's  ''Geographie  de  V Empire 
de  Chine*'  published  in  1905,  by  the  T'usewei  Press,  Shanghai, 
was  so  appreciated  in  the  East  and  at  home,  that  an  English 
Edition  of  the  work  was  immediatel}'  requested.  The  Chinese 
Legation  in  London,  Officials,  Railway -prospectors.  Merchants, 
Travellers,  Missionaries,  and  all  who  take  a  special  interest 
in  China  and  Things  Chinese,  have  at  various  times  urged 
the  necessity  of  the  work,  and  augured  that  it  would  be  of 
valuable  service  to  the  Public.  The  Translation,  undertaken 
and  carried  out  amidst  the  drudgery  of  class- work  with  Chinese 
pupils,  remote  from  English  surroundings,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  the  valuable  home  libraries,  was  unavoidably 
slow^  As  the  work  proceeded,  it  was  remarked  that  the 
\'arious  reforms  adopted  by  China,  the  new^  status  of  the  Man- 
churian  Provinces,  and  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Far  East 
would  require  some  recasting  of  the  original.  The  new  part 
has  not  been  thrown  into  the  shape  of  additional  notes,  but 
has  been  welded  into  the  old  paragraphs,  with  as  little  distur- 
bance as  possible  of  the  order  of  the  original.  The  present 
English  Edition  is  thus  enlarged  and  revised,  bringing  aU  infor- 
mation, administrative,  statistical  and  economic,  thoroughly 
up  to-date. 

Plan  of  the  Work.  —  This  Work  given  a  Physical  and 
Political  description  of  China  and  Dependencies.  The  Physical 
part  groups  all  facts  around  the  3  natural  Regions  or  Great 
Basins  of  China  :  1".  the  Northern,  around  the  Yellow  River; 
2".  the  Central,  around  the  Yangtze-kiang;  and  3*.  the  Southern, 
around  the  Si-kiang  or  West  River.  A  general  outline  of  each 
region  precedes  the  description  of  the  Provinces.  Each  Province 
is  the  object  of  a  particular  study,  in  which  its  area,  population 
and  boundaries,  its  aspect  and  characteristics,  its  mountains 
and  rivers,  its  geology,  its  faima  and  flora,  its  climate,  its 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  its  people,  race  and  language, 
its  principal  towns,  its  industry  and  commerce,  its  land-routes 
and  waterways  are  minutely  and  methodically  exposed. 

77ie  Coast-line,  which  extends  along  6  Provinces  of  the 
Empire  :  Chihli,  Shantung,  Kiangsu,  Ch^kiang,  Fokien  and 
Kwangtung,  is  treated  in  a  special  chapter.  This  has  the 
adv€uatage  of  combining  in  a  general  study  important  notions 
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bearing  on  winds,  currents  and  tides,  which  could  not  be  easily 
connected  with  the  study  of  each  individual  Province.  The 
description  of  the  coast-line  proceeds  from  North  to  South, 
and  follows  the  above  mentioned  order  of  the  Provinces.  For 
fuller  details,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  the  Index  at  the  end 
of  this  work. 

The  Political  part  describes  the  Government  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  various  Religions,  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
Educational  system,  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Mining,  the 
Railway,  Postal  and  Telegraph  departments.  In  view  of  the 
growing  intercourse  with  other  countries,  and  the  expansion  of 
Foreign  Trade,  the  chapter  on  this  subject  will  be  found  specially 
useful,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  enhance  its  value  by 
full  statistical  tables.  Appendix  II  (at  the  close  of  the  volume) 
embodies  the  latest  Returns  for  the  year  1906. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Empire, 
and  of  its  International  Relations,  is  appended  to  this  part.  It  is 
not  a  dry  story  of  kings  and  wars,  but  is  intended  to  show  the 
development  of  the  Nation,  in  its  manifestations  good  as  well  as 
evil.  It  will  also  afford  a  deep  insight  into  the  national  mind 
and  life,  so  essential  for  the  proper  understanding  Of  Things 
Chinese.  The  collection  of  dates  C€uinot  fail  to  be  of  service  to 
all  Readers, and  must  be  correlated  with  events  and  facts  described 
in  the  Physical  part  of  the  work. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  library  of  references,  and 
a  list  of  standard  Authors  (French,  English,  German),  many  of 
whom  are  household  words  in  connection  with  Chinese  history, 
literature  and  scholarly  attainments.  To  all,  the  Translator  is 
much  indebted  for  veJuable  information,  and  begs  hereby  to 
tender  acknowledgement. 

A  full  list  of  the  Cities,  Towns  and  Open  Ports,  in  the  18 
Provinces  and  outlying  Dependencies,  complete  the  work.  Every 
proper  name,  romsuiised  in  English,  is  followed  by  its  equivalent 
Chinese  pictograph,  a  novel  and  valuable  improvement  which 
will  help  to  avoid  confusion  in  words  so  similar  in  sound. 

The  Index  has  been  carefully  prepared  with  the  twofold 
purpose  of  securing  completeness,  and  rendering  research  expe- 
ditious. The  names  of  Authors  and  the  titles  of  books  are 
printed  in  italics,  while  figures  in  heavy  type  indicate  the  parti- 
cular place  where  a  subject  is  principaUy  treated. 

China  is  at  pfesent  making  every^  effort  to  take  her  place 
in  the  comity  of  Nations.  Her  Administration  and  Army  are 
being  re-organized.  Schools  are  multiplied,  Railways  are  opened. 
Postal  work  is  improved,  the  opium  evil  is  to  be  suppressed, 
and  a  Constitutional  Government  is  promised  to  the  Country  in 
the  near  future.  Other  improvements,  in  Finance,  in  Law, 
in  National  unity,  will  follow  in  due  time.    This  awakening  and 
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re-shaping  of  the  country  cannot  but  interest  the  Great  Nations 
of  the  world.  Richard's  Comprehensive  Geography  will  help 
much  to  make  China  and  the  Chinese  people  better  known. 
Should  it  also  promote  mutual  friendship  between  East  and 
West,  it  will  have  fulfilled  a  great  need,  and  we  hope  be 
welcomed  by  all  classes  of  Readers. 

Corrections  and  suggestions  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  Translator,  who  expresses  his  many  obligations  to  his 
friends  for  their  valuable  assistance  and  encouragement  in  the 
completion  of  this  work. 

M,  Kennklly,  S.J. 

Sicawei  College,  Shanghai 
18  December,  1007. 
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In  the  transliteration  of  Chinese  proper  names,  the  Nan- 
king Awan/iwa  or  Nan  ky^anhwa  ^  '^  ^  (Southern  mandarin 
dialect)  has  been  adopted  preferably  to  the  Pekingeee,  spoken 
only  at  the  Capital  and  in  a  small  portion  of  Chihii  and  Ho- 
nan  Provinces.  The  Nankingese  discriminates  between  the 
initials  si  and  hsi  (as  in  jg;  sin,  a  letter,  a  note;  and  ^ 
hsing,  to  go),  tsi  and  ki  (as  in  0|  tsi,  to  aid;  and  |g  ki,  to  re- 
member), which  are  so  bewilderingly  confused  in  the  Pekingese. 
The  Nankingese  is  spoken  by  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  Empire,  and  is  everywhere  understood.  Its  syllabary  is 
richer  than  the  Pekingese,  its  pronunciation  purer  (j£  -ff*  ch^ng 
yin,  correct  or  standard  pronunciation,  as  the  Chinese  say)  and 
better,  and  being  now  largely  adopted  by  the  Postal  and  Tele- 
\  graph  Administrations  of  China,  it  is  most  likely  to  outlive  its 
competitors. 

In  the  working  out  of  details,  familiar  spellings  are  main- 
tained, as  Peking,  Foochow,  Amoy,  Canton,  Chefoo,  Soochow, 
Fokien,  Kansu  etc.  The  vowels  have  their  Italian  or  fixed 
sounds.  The  aspirates,  a  most  essential  element  of  the  Chinese 
language,  are  indicated  by  an  inverted  comma  (thus  ^),  and  the 
short  abrupt  final  vowels  by  the  addition  of  h  (as  in  ^  teh,  to 
attain).  In  all  instances,  the  same  sound  is  ever  represented  by 
the  same  phonetical  equivalents.  The  initials  si  and  hsi,  ts,  tsi, 
k  and  ch,  siX  and  hsU  have  been  carefully  distinguished.  The 
compound  consonants  :  /iw,  kw,  Iv,?,  s-w,  shw,  sz,  ts  and  tz, 
recently  adopted  by  the  Postal  Service,  have  been  admitted  and 
followed.  The  initial  nasal  ng,  followed  by  a  or  e,  is  maintained, 
as  its  omission  is  considered  unscientific  and  based  on  mere 
convention.  The  final  nasals  an  and  en;  ang  and  eng,  ung  and 
^ng,  Han  and  icen,  so  generally  confounded  by  English  writers, 
have  been  represented  by  more  exact  phonetic  equivalents.     In 
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the  alphabetical  list,  the  aspirated  characters  follow  immediately 
the  unaspirated,  and  these  latter  are  followed  in  turn  by  those 
of  Ihe  short  abrupt  final  vowel  sounds.  Throughout  the  work, 
every  proper  name,  romanlsed  in  English,  has  beside  it  its 
equivalent  Chinese  character  or  pictograph,  a  valuable  improve- 
ment, which  will  help  to  avoid  confusion  especially  in  words 
which'^are  similar  in  sound. 

It  is  thus  hoped  that  this  system,  which  embodies  the  best 
elements  of  Morrison,  Williams,  Wade,  Giles  and  of  the  recent 
Postal  List,  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  competent  Sino- 
logues, and  go  far  in  solving  the  yet  unsettled  question  of  uni- 
formity, at  least  so  far  as  the  English  language  is  concerned. 
M'  H.  B.  Morse,  the  learned  Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs,  to  whom  the  work  has  been  communicated 
as  the  sheets  left  the  press,  appreciated  its  system  of  ortho- 
graphy in  the  following  terms  :  "as  scientific  romanisa.iion,  I 
fully  approve  of  your  sxjstem,  and  I  have  serious  fault  only  v^nth 
your  ngan."    (Letter  to  the  Author,   13  August,  1907). 
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Values  of  vowels,  consonants,  diphthongs,  aspirates  and  nasals, 
adopted  in  this  Work. 

Th«  Handemn  diaUeit  iMkt  the  initial  letters  b,  d,  g,  q,  r,  t,  x  and  s;  aad  aU 
words  end  by  a  vowel,  semi -vowel,  n  or  ng. 


Vowels  and  diphthons^s. 


a. 

—  as  in  father. 

I. 

ai. 

—  as  in  aye. 

la. 

ao. 

—  (final)  as  ow  in  how,  but 
prolonged. 

lao. 

6. 

—  as  in  men,  yet. 

«. 

—  as  the  vowel  sound  in 
earth. 

ie. 

eh. 

—  short  and  abrupt. 

ieh. 

ei. 

—  as  in  height,  or  i  in  sigh 
(many  English  writers 

ih. 

confound   ai    and  ei). 

in. 

eu. 

—  as    ou   in    souse    (some 

write  it  oti  or  ow). 

ing. 

QUL 

—  as  11  in    hull  or  skull. 

io. 

with  an    approxima- 

ioh. 

tion  to  rl,  as  in  hurl. 

iu. 

(English  and  American 

0. 

writers    have    trans- 

oh. 

literated   this    sound 

ow. 

in  the  most  bewilder- 

u. 

ing  manner,  thus  : 

u. 

urh  (Morrison). 

uh. 

'r/i    (Williams). 

ui. 

^rh   (Wade,  Giles). 

iXr     (Jenkings). 

rh     (Bdkins). 

n     (Ballard). 

as  m  pin. 

as  ya  in  yard. 

I  and  ao   sounded,   but 

slightly       coalescing 

into  one  sound, 
as  in  the   Italian   word 

siesta. 
shorter  than  ie. 
short  and  abrupt,  as  the 

vowel  sound  in  chick. 
as   the  vowel  sound  in 

chin,  pin. 
as  in  king,  sing. 
I  as  y  in  yawn. 
short  and  abrupt, 
as  ew,  in  pew,  yew. 
as  o  in  long. 
short  and  abrupt, 
as  ow  in  how  (see  eu). 
as  00  in  too,  fool. 
as  u  in  abuse. 
short  and  abrupt, 
u   as    in    too;    i   as    in 

height,   both  slightly 

coalescing  into  one. 


Consonaiits,  aspirates  and  nasals. 

The  aspirate  is  abont  the  same  sound  as  initial  h  in  Bnglish,  bat  often  somewhat 
stronger.  In  English,  the  aspirate  after  a  sard  is  a  neglected  soand,  while  in  Chinese 
it  is  a  sabstitate  for  the  lack  of  the  sonants  b,  d,  g  hard  and  g  soft.  The  Mandarin 
dialect  has  9  aspirates  :  the  initial  simple  consonants  k,  p  and  t,  and  the  oompoond 
consonants  ch,  chw,  kw,  shw,  ts  and  tz. 

A  nasal  sound  is  performed  by  dosing  the  lips  and  caasing  the  voice  to  pass 
into  the  nose. 
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ck. 

—  (always    initial)    as   in 

s. 

church,  chair. 

sh. 

C/l'. 

—  the  same  sound  aspirated. 

8Z, 

chw 

.—  as  in  chew. 

/. 

—  as  in  fat,  find. 

h. 

—  as  in  hang. 

sze 

/is. 

—  (always  initial),  a  sibil- 
ant  sound   as  «/i  in 
8hin,  she. 

/iw. 

—  as  w/i  in  what,  which. 

j- 

—  as  in  the  French  jaune. 

L 

jamais. 

t'. 

k. 

—  as  in  king. 

k\ 

—  the   same  sound  aspir- 

ts. 

ated   (in  some  places 

ts'. 

softened). 

I 

—  as  in  lamp,  land. 

tze. 

m. 

—  as  in  man. 

n. 

—  as  in  not. 

P- 

—  as  in  pot. 

P'. 

—  the  same   sound  aspir- 

ated. 

w. 

as  in  sand, 

as  in  shall,  shut. 

a  peculiar  sibilant,  as 
if  followed  by  a  quies- 
cent vowel. 

•  an  imperfect  vowel  so- 

und; e  final  as  in  table 
(Wade    renders    this 
sound    by    ssfi,    Wil- 
liams by  sz'). 
>  as  in  top. 
the   same   sound   aspir- 
ated, 
as  in  wits. 

the  same  sound  aspir- 
ated. 
-  an  imperfect  vowel  so- 
und; e  final  as  in  table 
(Wade  and  Giles  ren- 
der this  sound  by  tzii; 
Williams  by  tsz*), 

•  as  in  went,  winter. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

OF 

THE    CHINESE     EMPIRE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Geo^ivphy.  —  Geography  is  nothing  else  than  a  description  of  the  earth. 

The  Geography  of  China  \vill  consist  therefore  in  describing  that  part  of  Asia 
which  is  called  Chiiia. 

But  the  description  of  the  earth  cannot  be  made  without  some  preliminary 
notions  of  geology,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  science  of  the  earth,  its  fomiation,  its  cons- 
titntion  and  its  varions  modifications.  By  means  of  this  study  we  can  gi^e  a  readier 
account  of  the  snriace,  of  the  distribution  of  [the  waters,  and  also  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  China. 

Formation  of  the  earth.  —  The  whole  universe  has  been,  in  its  elements, 
created  by  God,  that  is  to  say  made  from  nothing  by  His  Almighty  Power. 

According  to  the  hypothesis  the  most  generally  held  among  scientists,  the 
sun  and' its  planets  formed  at  first  a  single  nebulous  body,  that  is  to  say,  an  enormous 
spheroidal  mass  of  gas  occupying  an  immense  space. 

This  mass,  animated  with  a  slow  movement  of  rotation,  condensed  in  concentric 
rings,  turning  around  the  common  centre  in  the  plane  of  its  equator.  Each  of  the 
rings  broke  up.  The  fragments,  forming  in  their  turn  small  spheres,  continued,  while 
condensing,  to  turn  around  the  principal  mass.  In  this  way  the  planets  were  formed. 
The  earth  is  one  of  these  planets. 

Separated  from  the  sun,  the  earth,  continuing  to  cool,  passed  slowly  from  the 
gaseous  to  the  liquid  state.  Blocks  of  solid  matter  soon  began  to  float  upon  its  sur- 
face, as  ice  docs  on  the  suriace  of  ponds,  when  the  temperature  has  fallen  for  some 
time  below  S2  degrees  Fah..  Then  these  blocks  fused  together,  forming  like  archipela- 
goes upon  the  liquid  mass,  and  incmsted  this  burning  sea,  somewhat  as  in  the  new  egg 
the  shell  hardens  although  the  interior  remains  fluid. 

ModillcatloiiB  of  the  cruftt  of  the  earth.  —  But  this  mass  continued  to 
cool  down,  and  its  crust,  which  is  none  other  than  the  shell  of  our  globe,  remained  of 
slight  thickness.  Fence  splits  and  depressions,  and  when  the  compressed  interior  gases 
found  vent  through  less  resisting  parts  of  the  crust,  violent  eruptions  took  place.  These 
covered  the  crust  with  volcanic  outbursts,  or  upheaved  within  it  what  have  been  called 
the  eruptive  rocks.  This  action,  intense  in  the  first  ages  of  the  earth,  continues  down 
to  the  present  day.  Certain  portions  of  the  earth  rise  up,  others  become  depressed ; 
islands  suddenly  emerge  or  disappear;  earthquakes  shake  this  or  that  part  of  the  crust; 
volcanoes  cast  around  them  fiery  or  liquid  matter,  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth. 

Formation  of  new  lands.  —  Simultaneously  with  this  interior  work  another 
went  on,  and  still  oontinnrs  on  the  exterior  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.    As  the  central 
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core  of  the  earth  condensed  by  cooUng,  there  occurred  a  similar  condenaation  of  some 
of  the  constituents  of  its  gaseous  envelope.  Heavy  misU  and  abundant  rains  developed 
over  the  crust  an  immense  sheet  of  water.  This  mass,  consequeiit  on  the  never-ending 
changes  wrought  on  the  surface  of  the  crust,  withdrew,  now  in  one  cavity,  now  in 
another,  thus  forming  mighty  seas  above  which  rose  continents. 

Upon  these  continents,  as  in  the  seas,  living  beings  subsequently  appeared; 
plants,  fish,  birds,  and  quadrupeds.  Some  of  these  still  exist,  others  have  disappeared, 
leaving  their  traces  beneath  the  soil.  Thanks  to  these  marks,  we  can  discover  the  age 
of  such  or  such  strata  of  the  earth.  These  strata  are,  in  order  of  age,  and  beginning  by 
the  oldest : 


The 

Azoic 

strata  (without  trace  of  life)  or  primitive, 

The 

strata, 

The 

Secondary 

strata, 

The 

Tertiary 

strata,      p    ,     ...    . 

The 

Quaternary 

strata.                     i 

J«neou«  and  aedimentary  rocks.— In  these  layers  two  kinds  of  rocks  are  found: 
igneous  rocks,  of  which  the  Azoic  strata  are  formed,  and  sedimentary  or  stratified  rocks. 

The  igneous  (or  Plutonic)  rocks  are  formed  by  the  solidifying  of  the  exterior 
layers  of  the  molten  matter  ;  gneiss,  mica-schist. 

The  sedimentary  (or  Neptunian)  rocks  are  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
igneous  rooks.  These  debris  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas,  together 
with  the  remains  of  animals,  form,  through  a  process  of  drying  and  hardening,  new 
rocks   [clay,  sand-stone,  limestone] . 

This  rapid  and  very  incomplete  sketch  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  will  enable 
us  now  to  study  the  formation  of  the  soil  of  China. 

Farmation  of  tbe  soil  of  China.  —  China,  as  we  stated  in  the  beginning, 
forms  a  part  of  Asia,  the  South- Eastern.    From  primitive  times  two  portions  of  Asia 
seem  to  have  emerged.    In  the  North,  in  the  region  of  Irkutsk  and  extending  as  far 
as  Korea,  was  the  continent  called  Eurasia  (formed  by  Europe  and  Asia),  which  soon 
continued  to  the  North  by  Anga- 
ra.   This  continent  occupied  a  ^ 
large  portion  of  present  Siberia. 
In  the   South,   in   the   present 
peninsula    of    Hindustan,    and 
extending  to  Australia,  was  the 
land    of    Oundwana  (so    called 
from  the  ancient  flora  of  Ound- 
wana, common  to  its   different 
parts).  Between  these  two  conti- 
nents,   occupying    consequently 
nearly    the    whole   space    now 
forming  China,  was  the  central 
Mediterranean  sea,  called  some- 
times Thetys  (the  sea).    In  the 
primitive  period,therefoie,Ohina, 
except  Manchuria,  the  Western 
border   of  Mongolia  and    some 
parts  of  Tibet,  was  buried  be- 
neath the  water, 


Formation  of  the  soU  of  China. 
Q  Sea. 


Land. 


In  the  North,  Eurasia. 

In  the  South,  the  land  of  Gundwana. 

Between  the  two  the  Central  Mediterranean 
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CUna  in  the  different  seolo^lcal  periodB.  —  At  the  close  of  the  Primary 
period,  the  greatest  portion  of  China  emerged,  save  the  South-Western. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Primary  period  and  the  first  part  of  the  Secondary 
period,  China  remained  under  water.  It  then  emerged  definitively.  Subsequently 
came  foldings  and  dislocations,  which  evolved  hollows  like  that  of  Sungaria,  or  emerged 
in  peaks  like  those  of  the  AltaT  mountains,  T4en-shan,  K*uenlun,  Nan-shan  and  Tibet. 

Several  of  these  summits,  the  K'nenlun  and  Nan-shan  for  instance,  were  formerly 
very  high,  but  erosion  has  greatly  lessened  them.  Of  the  sedimentary  coating  that 
covered  the  high  summits,  there  remain  but  fragments  in  the  less  elevated  parts,  as 
in  the  South- Western  portion  of  China. 

After  the  first  half  of  the  Secondary  period,  the  geological  constitution  of  China 
was  nearly  completed.  No  trace  is  to  be  found  of  jura-limestone  and  chalk  formations, 
such  as  were  formed  elsewhere  at  the  end  of  the  Secondary  period. 

During  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  period,  China,  now  completely  out  of  water, 
underwent  but  modifications  of  its  surface,  and  developed  no  new  rocks. 

FarmatioB  of  eoal  and  saod-alone.  —  At  the  close  of  the  Primary  period, 
immense  deposits  of  coal  formed  along  the  coasts  of  Eurasia  and  Gundwana,  in  the 
place  now  occupied  by  YUnnan,  Kweichow,  Honan,  Shensi  and  Shansi. 

Great  lakes  occupied  a  portion  of  Eastern  China  from  the  Secondary  period. 
When  these  disappeared,  they  left  behind  a  thick  bed  of  rocks  deposited  in  their  depths; 
to  these  rocks  has  been  given  the  name  of  sand-stone,  so  abundant  still  in  many  pla- 
ces of  China,  and  particularly  in  Szechw*an  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Southern 
China. 

ModmcatianB  ^wrou^lil  on  the  surface.  ~  At  the  same  time  the  mountain- 
tops  were  attacked  by  glaciers,  winds,  frosts  and  torrents,  and  the  debris  borne  away; 
lakes  were  filled,  the  gentler  hills  became  plains,  islands  like  Shantung  were  joined 
together,  and  there  were  deposited  in  the  North  those  thick  layers  of  yellow  and 
fertile  earth,  called  Icess,  which  we  shall  have  more  than  once  occasion  to  speak  about. 

Volcanic  Action  and  Eruptions.  ~  Volcanic  action  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  intense.  There  remain  traces  of  it  however  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nanking,  in 
the  North  of  Peking,  in  some  regions  of  Mongolia  and  in  Tibet. 

The  eruptive  rocks  play  a  more  important  part.  These  rocks,  the  principal  of 
which  are  porphyry  and  granite,  were  spread  over  a  great  part  of  China.  The  moun- 
tains of  Fokien,  for  instance,  are  mostly  composed  of  porphyry. 

Present  ^eolofirical  action. —  This  work  of  geological  formation  still  goes  on 
at  the  present  day,  and  is  more  especially  to  be  seen  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers 
where  new  lands,  called  deltas,  are  continually  forming. 

Predominant.  RooIub  of  tiie  Chinese  soli.  —  From  what  has  been  said  upon 
the  geological  formation  of  China,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  rocks  that  predominate. 
For  the  most  part  the  strata  are  either  Primary  or  Secondary.  The  Azoic  strata  are 
scarcely  represented,  covered  over  as  they  are  by  the  others.  Coal  takes  up  a  large 
place,  and  loess  covers  a  vast  portion  of  Northern  China,  extending  from  Kausu  to 
Shantung  and  Kiangsu. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  limestone,  known  as  China  limestone,  and  formed  before  the 
coal-beds,  is  found  all  over  China.  Its  thickness  is  at  times  10,000  ft.  and  sometimes 
more.    It  is  the  rock  the  most  widely  diffused  throughout  China. 

Neir  modillcations  ^wrousht  on  the  surface  of  Oblna.  —  It  may  be  said 
in  general,  that  the  surface  of  China  slopes  from  West  to  East,  the  highest  peskn  being 
found  in  Tibet  and  the  vast  low-lying  plains  in  the  East.    This  slope  is  moreover 
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clearly  mdicated,  by  the  fi^eneral  direction  of  the  great  rivers.  But  it  has  not  always 
been  thus.  Many  actual  mountain-masses  :  Tibet,  Szechw'an,  Yttnnan,  were  once  great 
table-lands,  that  sloped  in  course  of  time  to  the  East.  It  is  thus  that  the  same  layer 
of  rocks  is  found  in  the  sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Tongking,  and  at  an  elevation  of  6500  ft.  in 
Yiinnan  and  Szechw'an.  Other  parts,  now  immense  plains,  were  formerly  mountains, 
but  the  unceasing  action  of  alluvion-charged  rivers,  and  sand-laden  winds  gi-adually 
filled  up  the  valleys,  leaving  nothing  henceforth  emerging  but  the  highest  peaks.  The 
table-lands  were  also  vigourously  attacked  by  the  combined  action  of  climate  and 
water  which  constantly  eroded  and  disintegrated  them.  Mighty  glaciers,  like  those 
nowadays  in  Tibet  and  Eastern  Turkestan,  dug  out  deep  valleys;  long  frosts  rent  the 
rocks;  and  the  water,  to  find  an  issue,  worked  a  passage  through  the  least  resisting 
parts  of  the  strata. 

Lakes,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  rocks,  deposited  there  heavy  alluvion,  and  then 
filling  up,  overflowed  their  low  banks.  This  action  of  the  water  gradually  wore  way 
the  rocks,  rapids  dug  deep  gorges,  until  at  last  the  lakes  were  drained,  and  left  behind 
a  fertile  soil,  which  brought  prosperity  to  its  possessors. 

Flora  and  faana  of  the  first  a^es.  —  What  were  the  primitive  fauna  and 
flora  of  China  ?  This  we  can  learn  by  stndjung  its  rocks.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  copious 
vegetation  once  covered  its  high  peaks;  it  is  this  vegetation  which,  buried  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  has  formed  the  present  coal-fields.  Animals,  much  larger  than 
these  of  to-day,  among  others  the  mammoth,  inhabited  the  country. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  China.  Tlieir  place  of  origin.  —  Who  were  the 
first  inhabitants  of  China  ?  In  the  present  state  of  science,  an  answer  to  this  question 
is  impossible.  Did  they  come  from  the  S.-W.  by  Burma  ?  From  the  N.,  by  the  great 
plain  of  Siberia,  or  from  the  N.  W.  by  the  valley  of  the  Hwang-ho  ?  In  the  absence  of 
trustworthy  documents,  we  will  follow  the  Chinese  traditions,  according  to  which  the 
huTidred  familieay  the  black-haired  race,  came  from  the  West. 

The  first  Chinese  inhabitants  (according  to  their  ancient  descriptive  chara- 
cters). —  When  the  race  first  entered  the  country,  they  found  it  still  covered  with 
swamps,  and  transformed  it  little  by  little  into  agricultural  land.  They  had  also  to 
dwell  temporarily  in  mountain  caves,  and  wage  constant  war  against  wild  animals  :  the 
lion,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  tiger,  panther,  bear,  wolf  etc...  all  these  being  then  more 
numerous  than  now.  They  came  likewise  into  contact  with  a  half-savage  population, 
frequently  hostile,  with  whom  they  had  at  times  to  dwell  together,  but  were  compelled 
oftener  to  fight.  Several  of  these  races  are  still  extant  in  China,  in  the  S.  especially  : 
the  Lolos,  and  the  Miao-tze.  Others,  the  I,  seem  to  have  been  driven  Northwards  and 
thence  to  have  crossed  over  to  America. 

What  were  the  life,  manners,  language,  and  religion  of  these  first  Chinese? 
They  were  nomads,  shepherds  and  hunters,  but  settled  down  gradually  and  cultivated 
the  soil.  Covered  at  first  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  they  learned  later  on  to  ma- 
nufacture cloth  and  make  garments. 

Tlieir  food  was  meat  and  afterwards  grain,  when  they  became  tillers  of  the  soil. 
They  had  a  knowledge  of  copper  and  knew  also  how  to  work  in  wood.  Shells,  soon 
replaced  by  ingots  of  copper  fulfilled  the  office  of  money.  They  were  fond  of  noise, 
dancing,  and  music.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  great  events,  they  made  knots  on 
cords,  and  later  on,  notches  on  sticks.  Their  writing  first  consisted  of  rude  outlines. 
At  their  head  was  a  chieftain,  whom  they  considered  as  the  medium  between  heaven 
and  earth.  Around  him  gathered  several  clans.  The  laws  were  very  harsh  and  paren- 
tal authority  reigned  supreme  in  the  family. 

Their  religion  recognized  and  honoured  a  Supreme  Lord.     They  paid  great 
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attention  to  natural  phenomena,  and  tried  thereby  to  ascertain  the  will  ot  heaven;  for 
this  parposei  they  also  applied  fire  to  the  carapace  of  the  tortoise,  and  tried  to  discover 
the  future  by  the  lines  that  resulted  therefrom.  They  feared  the  influence  of  evil  genii. 
They  did  not  bury  their  dead,  but  wrapping  them  up  in  bundles  of  hay,  watched  over 
them  until  decomposition  set  in. 

Actual  China.  —  Having  briefly  examined  ancient  China,  how  its  soil  was 
formed  and  shaped,  and  what  were  its  first  inhabitants,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  study 
what  actual  China  is. 

SUuaUon.  —  By  the  Chinese  Empire  is  understood  all  that  part  of  Asia  which 
lies  between  53"  and  10^  N.  latitude,  proceeding  from  N.  to  S.,and  going  from  W.  to 
E.,  the  whole  region  extending  between  the  74*  and  134"  longitude  E.  from  Greenwich. 
Divisloiis.  —  In  this  vast  Empire,  certain  parts  are  governed  more  or  less 
immediately  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  Some  are  merely  tributary  states.  The  most 
important  region  is  called  CHINA  PROPER,  and  comprises  the  18  Provinces.  It 
is  this  latter  which  will  be  the  principal  theme  of  the  present  work.  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  Eastern  Turkestan  or  the  l^ew  Territory  (Sinkiang)  and  Tibet  will  aftenvards 
be  studied,  each  in  turn. 

Boandariea.  —  China  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  N.W.  -  By  Siberia, 
\V.  —  By  Russian  Turkestan, 
S.W.  —  By  Hindustan, 

S.  and  E.  —  By  Tongking  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
N.E.  —  By  Korea. 
Area  and  FDpulaiioa.  —  The  population  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  according  to 
the  latest  official  census  taken  in  1902,  is  said  to  amount  to  130,000,000  inhabitauts. 
These  are  distributed  over  the  4,278,352  square  miles  which  form  the  country,  as  follows : 

Population.  Square  miles. 
China  Proper  (i.e.  the  18  Provinces)  410,000,000.      1,532,800. 

Manchuria 8,500,000.         363,700. 

Mongolia 2,580,000.      1,367,963. 

Chinese  Turkestan 1,200,000.         550,579. 

Tibet 6,480,000.         463,320. 

Seasons  of  the  nneqoal  ilisiribuilon  of  inliabltanto.  —  The  climate,  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  explain  this  unequal  distri- 
bution of  inhabitants  in  the  different  parts  of  China,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  when 
studying  in  detail  each  of  its  Provinces.  Manchuria,  cold  and  hilly,  is  far  from  affording 
its  people  the  resources  which  abound  throughout  the  rich  and  sunny  plains  of  the 
18  Provinces.  Mongolia  and  Turkestan,  frozen  in  Winter,  excessively  hot  in  Summer, 
and  swept  continually  by  sand-storms  exhibit  but  few  fertile  spots,  wherein  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life  are  found.  Tibet,  with  its  snow-capped  summits,  is  a  fit  abode  for  man 
only  in  those  deep  valleys  where  milder  air  is  to  be  found. 

DifUcalty  of  a  collective  vie  w-.  ~  It  is  by  examining  each  of  these  countries 
in  detail,  that  we  can  study  their  mountains,  plains,  table-lands,  the  distribution 
of  their  waters,  their  climate,  resources,  and  administration,  in  a  word,  everything 
which  constitutes  their  geography.  Their  different  features  vary  too  much,  and 
thereby  hinder  anythiog  like  a  general  view. 

Study  of  the  18  Provinces.  —  The  18  Provinces  forming  the  most  important 
^rt  of  the  K.vpUiE  will  bu  the  object  of  a  more  special  btudy. 
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BOOK    I. 
CHINA  PROPER 

OR 

THE  EIGHTEEN  PROVINCES 

GENEEAL    NOTIONS. 


Names  applied  to  tlie  eountry  and  Urn  people.  —  We 

shall  call  the  principal  part  of  this  vast  Empire  China  proper 
or  the  IS  provinces,  for  such  is  the  division  that  prevails  at  the 
present  day.  The  country  is  also  called  China,  presumably  on 
account  of  the  Ts'in  ^  dynasty,  under  which  it  became  better 
known  to  the  nations  of  the  West.  This  name  underwent  various 
tranformations  such  as :  Jin,  Chin,  Sina,  China.  The  Romans 
called  it  Serica  or  the  silk-producing  land.  In  the  Middle-Ages, 
it  received  the  name  of  CathtJiy.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Middle 
Kingdom  (Chung- kwoh  cf  H)i  ^^is  name  being  applied  by  the 
Chinese  to  the  central  part  of  their  country ;  and  as  the  lUnvery 
Kingdom  (Hwa-kwoh  ||FB)-  '^^^  Chinese  are  often  called  Hanr 
Jen  (^  A)i  n^^^  ^^  H^^«  ^^^^  being  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
dynasty. 

SUnatlon**  China  Broper  lies  between  IS""  and  43''  North 
Latitude^  and  extends  from  98^  to  122''  longitude  East  from 
Greenwich. 

Boundaries.  —  China  proper  is  bounded  on  the 

N.  By  Mongolia, 

W.  By  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Tibet, 

8.W.  By  Burma, 

S.  By  Tongking  %  jjr  and  the  Gulf  of  Tongking, 
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B.E.  By  the  South  China  Sea, 
E.  By  the  Eastern  Sea, 

N.E.  By  the   Yellow   Sea,    the   Gulf  of  Chihli  jt  j|, 
and  by  Manchuria. 

ISliape* —  China  is  shaped  like  a  fan,  the  handle  of  which 
would  be  N.W.  Kansu  '^  j||',  and  the  semicircular  edge,  the  . 
coast-line  with  two  horns  standing  out  at  the  two  extremities. 
To  the  N.E.,  is  the  Shantung  ^J  jK  Promontory,  and  to  the 
S.E.,  that  of  Leichow  Fu  ^  ^  ^,  terminating  in  the  sea  by 
the  island  of  Hainan  ^  ^. 

Area  and  Population.  —  The  area  of  China  JPraper  is 

1,532,800  square  miles,  and  its  population  410  000  000  inhabi- 
tants, distributed  as  follows,  according  to  the  oflicial  census  of 
1902. 

AREA  AND   POPULATION. 


Provinces. 

Area  in 

POPUI,ATlON. 

Persons 

Square  miles. 

Per  sq.  mii,e. 

Ch6kiang      fff  it 

36680 

11   580  000 

310 

Chihli         at  m 

115  830 

20  930  000 

180 

Fokieii      mm 

46332 

22  870  000 

492 

Honan           ff  lt| 

67  954 

25  317  820 

373 

Hunan          M  W 

83398 

22    169  000 

265 

Hupeh          « « 

71  428 

35  280  000 

495 

Kansu            Hr  Jt 

125  483 

10  386  000 

82 

Kiangsi         jL  W 

69498 

26  532  000 

382 

Kiangsu         tC  M 

38  610 

23  980  230 

620 

Kwangsi       M  W 

77  220 

5  142  000 

66 

Kwangtung  ^  * 

100  000 

31   865   200 

318 

Kweichow     HM 

67  182 

7  650  000 

114 

Ngitihwei*  ^H 

54  826 

23  672  300 

432 

Shansi           ^|  H 

81  853 

12   200  000 

149 

Shantung      Uj  Jfi 

55984 

38  247  900 

683 

Shensi           Her 

75  290 

8  450  000 

112 

Szechw'an     Q  jll 

218  533 

68  724  800 

314 

Yunnan         « f^ 

146  718 

12  721   500 

86 

Also  written  "Anhui"  and  ".^uhwei". 
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It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  tableau  that  the  largest 
Provinces  are  those  of  Szechw'an  and  Yunnan,  and  the  smallest 
one,  that  of  Ch^kiang.  The  Provinces  of  greatest  population  are 
those  of  Szechw'an  and  Shantung.  Kwangsi  has  the  least  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  It  is  in  Shantung  and  Kiangsu  that  the 
population  is  most  dense,  while  it  is  thinnest  in  Kwangsi.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  Provinces  are  those  in 
which    the   inhabitants  are    the   least   numerous.     This    arises 

GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  NORTHERN  CHINA. 


According  to  Richthofen,  Pumpblly  and  A.  David. 


^    m 
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Alluvion.    Yellow  earth.  Red  alluvion     Paleozoic.       Metamor-       Volcanic.         Carboni- 
of  A.  David.  phic.  furouij. 
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principally  from  the  mountainous  and  less  fertile  nature  of  the 
country,  and  also  from  the  various  Mahomedan  rebellions,  which 
overran  these  regions.  In  regard  to  mining  prospects,  as  we 
shall  see  subsequently,  those  latter  are  the  richest  in  mineral 
deposits.  Industry,  perhaps,  will  give  them  a  new  lease  ot 
life  and  activity,  which  will  place  them  for  wealth  in  equal 
rank  whith  the  others.  These  abound  especially  in  agricultural 
productions. 

Geological  coustUutlon.  —  We  have  seen  above  how 
the  formation  of  the  soil  of  the  Chinese  empire  was  effected. 
It  is  especially  in  the  N.  W.  and  in  the  W.  that  China  has 
undergone  the  greatest  upheaval.  In  the  S.  of  the  Yangtze- 
ki^ng  ^  ^  fti  the  vast  calcareous  table-land  developed  there, 
sloped  towards  the  E.  sinking  down  however  towards  its  centre, 
in  the  portion  occupied  by  the  Siang-kiang  |fi  2C,  a  tributary 
of  the  Yangtze-kiang,  and  by  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Si-kiang  f§  jX  :  the  Liu-kiang  iffji  2t,  Yuh-kiang  ^  {£,  and 
Tso-kiang  ^  f^. 

This  calcareous  table-land,  nowadays  much  intersected 
by  the  rivers  that  flow  through  it,  offers  the  most  varied  and 
fantastic  features  :  table-lands,  mountains,  peaks^  spurs,  conical- 
shaped  hills,  pinnacles,  and  castellated  forms.  The  parts  that 
have  offered  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  work  of  erosion  are 
limestone,  sand-stone,  clay  and  the  eruptive  rocks.  Those  com- 
posed of  slate,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  deeply  indented,  and  in 
places  completely  eaten  away  by  erosion.  In  the  Western  part 
of  this  region. are  abundant  deposits  of  coal,  occupying  a  qua- 
drilateral, whose  corners  are  Laok'ai  ^  ^,  Yunnan  Fu  :p  ^  ^, 
Tungchw'an  Fu  y^  )\\  }^  and  Kweiyang  Fu  j|  ^  fl^.      ^ 

The  coast  region  of  Kwantung  JH  3$,  Fokien  ff^  ^, 
and  Ch^kiang  ^  jjX.  presents  quite  a  different  geological  com- 
position and  belongs  to  another  period.  It  is  in  great  part 
composed  of  granite  and  porphyry,  the  granite  prevailing  along 
the  coasts.     Several  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Yangtze-kiang  |ft  ^  flC,  the  geological  cons- 
titution varies.  In  the  N.  W.  the  great  upheavals,  half  covered 
with  a  layer  of  loess,  prevail.  They  continue  Eastwards,  sloping 
down  towards  an  immense  alluvial  plain,  which  partially 
encloses  Shantung  jlj  j|[,  formerly  an  island,  composed  of  azoic 
and  primary  rocks.  ^ 

Orograpliy  or  Mountain  (Systeuts*  —  The  massive  and 
elevated  table-land  of  Tibet  forms  the  centre  or  backbone  from 
which  all  the  mountains  of  China  branch  off  throughout  the 
country. 
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To  the  ^&rih,  the  Biagtem  K'ueniun  j|^  ^  throwing  out 
numerous  chains  into  Kansu  "^  j||',  and  splitting  up  towards 
the  B.  into  3  prinoipal  systems  : 

l""  The  Aimhan  (Holan-shan  )ll  M  lU)  ^ange,  running 
North-Eastwards  through  the  Ordos  plateau  into  the  bend  of  the 
Hwang-ho  j|  ^^  then  continuing  through  the  Shansi  |I|  |f 
plateau,  the  In-shan  f§l  il|  mountains  and  Inner  Hsingngan  0f. 
^.  The  Alashan  range  attains  towards  the  South  an  elevation 
of  more  than  9800  ft.  The  Ordos  plateau  averaging  in  height 
from  4,900  to  5,200  ft.,   slopes   down  in   its  Northward  part. 

The  Shansi  plateau,  whose  average  height  is  from  6,500 
to  8,000  feet,  attains  towards  the  N.  an  elevation  of  11,500  ft. 
1'he  In-shan  mountains  extend  S.  E.  of  Mongolia  and  separate 
it  from  China.  We  shall  deal  with  them  when  describing  this 
high  table-land. 

To  this  system  may  be  attached  the  Kansu  '^'^  mountains, 
N.  of  the  Ku-Jui  Nor  region,  their  elevation  frequently  sur- 
passing 16,400  feet.  The  range  here  inclines  from  the  N.  W. 
towards  the  8.  E.. 

2«.  The  Bastern  K'ueniun  g[  %  properly  so-called.  This 
range  separates  the  basin  of  the  Hwang-ho  j|  }|if  from  that  of 
the  Yangtze-kiang  jft  ^  it,  and  takes  successively,  as  it  runs 
from  W.  to  E.  the  names  of  the  Sik4ngshan  H*  {^  (II,  Ts^nlirig- 
shan  1^  ^  Ul,  Funiu-shan  ^  ^  \\\  and  Hwaiyang-shan  f{|  |^ 
^|.  These  mountains  have  a  descending  slope  from  W.  to  E. 
and  attain  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  in  several  parts  of  the 
Ts Ruling,  whose  average  height  is  about  6,500  feet.  They  rise 
again  to  the  same  elevation  in  the  Funiu  range,  which  averages 
only  2,600  feet  in  height.  Further  on,  to  the  Eastward,  they  can  be 
easily  crossed  in  the  Hwaiyang  range,  which  attains  an  average 
elevation  of  3,200  feet,  and  has  a  few  peaks  double  this  altitude. 
As  far  as  the  Hwai-shan  range,  the  K^uenlun  mountains  form 
a  strong  barrier  between  the  Hwang-ho  and  Yangtze  rivers. 
These  various  chains  cannot  be  crossed  except  near  their  extre- 
mities, and  the  passes  over  them  are  all  very  steep. 

S""  The  JkBfirshan  fj^  |1{  and  Kiuiung  %  f|  ranges.     The 
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former  runs  along  the  Northern  limit  of  Szechw^an,  the  second 
separates  the  Han-ho  ^  jpf  from  the  Yangtze-kiang  ^^iL'  The 
Min-shan  attains  an  average  elevation  of  8,200  feet,  and  rises  even 
higher  as  it  advances  Westwards.  The  Kiulung  has  an  average 
height  of  11,400  ft.  Between  these  two  mountains,  there  is 
but  one  pass,  that  which  the  Kialing-kiang  ^J^fL  has  chosen 
and  whereby  it  enters  8zechw*an  Q  j||. 

In  the  Centre  we  find  tlie  hiifh  iaMer-lwiid  of  Szecht(/an, 
or  rather  of  Ch'^ngtu  j^  :|p,  composed'of  red  sand-stone,  excee- 
dingly fertile.  It  reaches  in  elevation  about  1,640  ft,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  N.,E.,  and  principally  on  the  W.,  by  high  moun- 
tains. These  rise  to  an  elevation  of  19,680  ft  and  incline  East- 
wards as  may  be  observed  by  the  course  of  the  rivers  rising  in 
their  midst.  Their  passes  are  diificult.  The  principal  one  is 
that  of  Tats'ienlu  ^  ^  ^,  near  Pat'ang  Q  ^. 

In  tfis  Southy  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Szechw^an  Q  j|| 
run  from  the  N.  W.  to  the  S.  E.  and  continue  towards  the  W.  of 
Yiinnan  |§  ^,  where  they  expand  to  the  N.  and  E.  into  the 
immense  table'la'nds  of  TUn^ian,  Kweidiow  j||  ^  and  Kwat^fai 
jjl  If.  All  three  slope  gradually  from  W.  to  E..  The  Yiinnan 
plateau  is  the  highest,  and  reaches  an  average  elevation  of 
7,600  ft.  while  those  of  Kweichow  and  Kwangsi  attain  only 
4200  ft.  and  1000  ft.  respectively. 

These  3  table-lands  continue  between  the  Si-kiang  |f  f£^ 
and  the  Yangtze-kiang  in  the  form  of  hills,  the  elevation  of  which 
seldom  exceeds  6000  ft.  We  shall  call  them  the  Nan-afuin  ^ 
llj  or  Southern  mountains,  a  rather  irregular  mass,  running 
at  first  from  N.  W.  to  E.,  and  which  finally  takes  at  the  E., 
a  North-Eastern  and  South-Western  direction.  The  Nan-shan, 
though  not  a  very  high  range,  forms  to  some  extent,  a  barrier 
between  the  basin  of  the  Yangtze-kiang  and  that  of  the  Si-kiang. 
Three  principal  jHtsses  unite  the  2  basins.  The  KtvelrlUvg  jg 
^  pass,  between  Kwei-lin  ;g  1^  and  the  valley  of  the  Siang- 
kiang  ffg  ft;  the  Cfieh-Hng  jg  ^  pass,  between  the  basin  of 
the    Siang-kiang  ^nd    the    Pei-kiang    4b    it»     »   tributary   of 
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the  Si-kiang;  the  Mei^iing  ijff^  pass,  between  the  basin  of  the 
Kiang-si  fj^  |^  and  the  Pei-kiang. 

Otiier  SysteuKi. —  Besides  the  above  systems,  which  cover 
nearly  the  whole  of  China,  there  are  2  other  important  ranges 
extending  along  the  coast,  one  to  the  South,  and  the  other  to 
the  North,  forming  the  Shantung  jl)  ^  promontory. 

1®  The  TapU'-Hng  ;Xc  Jft  ^  covers  a  great  part  of  Fokien 
JH  ^  and  of  Gh^kiang  ^  jt£.  The  range  runs  parallel  with 
the  coast,  North-East  and  South- West,  and  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  these  two  Provinces.  Its  elevation  ranges  from 
6500  ft  to  9800  ft.  The  geological  constitution  of  these  moun- 
tains is  porphyry  and  granite. 

2®  The  Shantung  jlj  ^  hUis  are  formed  by  several  groups, 
whose  highest  peak,  the  T'aishan  ^  ilj,  attains  5,060  feet  in 
height.  Gneiss  and  granite  abound  in  them,  and  their  passes 
are  less  steep  than  those  of  the  Yii-ling.  We  shall  examine 
these  mountains  more  in  detail,  their  structure  and  their  divi- 
sion, when  describing  the  Provinces  in  which  they  are  found. 

Historical  or  Sacred  MountalnB.  —  Let  us  mention, 
before  concluding  the  orography  of  China, its  5  Sacred  Mountains, 
(Wu  ¥oh  X^)  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  These  are 
the  following  :  the  T^airshan  ^  |Il,  in  Shantung  {I]  ]^ ;  Hang- 
Shan  fgUl,  in  Shansi  llj||;  Sung-ahan  ^  ilj,  in  Honan  jp)  ^ ; 
Hwa-Bhan  ^  ^],  in  Shensi  ^  |||;  Heng^shan  |ff  ilj,  in  IJunan 

Several  other  mountains  are  also  famous.  The  principal  are : 
ihe  3  peaks  of  JDokerla,  near  Atuntze,  N.  W.  of  Yunnan  ^  ^  ; 
Ngmneirshan  ^  ^  llj»  Jn  Western  Szechw*an  jQ  j||  ;  Wmfai- 
Shan  3£  S  ill'  '"  ^^®  ^*  ^^  Shansi  ilj  |f . 

Plains. —  The  Great  riain  lies  to  the  N.  E,  of  China,  and 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  Chihli  jf;  ^,  Honan  fpf  !&»  Ngan- 
hwei  j^  ^j  Kiangsu  ^  m  and  Shantung  [Ij  y^.  It  is  slightly 
undulated  and  is  of  alluvial  or  loess  formation. 

Besides  the  Great  Plain,  there  are  others  of  lesser  impor- 
tance, the  principal  of  which  are :  the  Tungt'ing  Lake  plain  j|^  jg^ 
that  of  Hank'ow  ^  p  and  of  the  P^oyang  Lake  |^  |^,  all  of  which 
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are  situated  in  the  Yangtze  ^^  valley.  The  plains  of  Hangchow 
^^  ^  M  Iff  ^^^  ^^  Canton  are  much  less  important. 

Climate. —  Speaking  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  China 
enjoys  two  quite  distinct  seasons  :  1^  Thai  produced  by  the 
Northtcinds.  This  becomes  more  rigourous  as  one  advances 
Northwards.  The  weather  is  generally  dry  when  dust-storms 
prevail  over  the  plains  of  the  North.  It  lasts  from  November  to 
April.  2®  TluMt  reeuiMng  from  the  Southemmvinds.  The  chief 
features  of  this  season  are  its  excessive  heat,  which  is  moister 
and  more  unhealthy  along  the  coasts,  while  in  the  interior,  it 
is  greater,  but  healthier  and  less  depressing.  Rain  falls  fre- 
quently during  this  season  and  rivers  overflow  their  banks. 

Between  these  2  Seasons  are  a  short  Spring  and  Autumn. 
The  winds  change  their  direction  and  the  temperature  is. un- 
steady. Spring  is  generally  ushered  in  by  spells  of  increasing 
warmth;  Autumn,  on  the  contrary,  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and 
lasts  from  the  end  of  September  till  the  middle  of  November. 

At  J^ientsin  J^fltjff  the  thermometer  falls  in  Winter  to — 4 
Fahrenheit,  and  rises  in  Summer  to  100  F.. 

At  Shanghai  Jiftfi  it  reaches  in  Winter  17?5  or  occasionally 
10^5  F.  and  rises  in  Summer  to  96^5,  and  sometimes  to  102®  F.. 

At  Canton  it  rarely  falls  in  Winter  below  32®  F.,  while  in 
Summer  the  maximum  varies  from  96®8  to  100^4  F.. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  China  enjoys  a  rather  dry  climate, 
that  is,  it  rains  less  there  than  in  other  climates  lying  within 
the  same  limits  of  latitude.  Szechw'an  Q  ji|  and  the  neigh- 
bouring regions  :  lower  Yiinnan  ^  ^,  Kweichow  -J^  ^,  the 
South  of  Kansu  "0*  jH"  and  of  Shensi  Igf^  f|  are  however  exce- 
ptions, the  climate  of  these  Provinces  being  foggy  and  rainy. 

These  features  of  the  climate  of  China  are  especially  due 
to  its  situation,  on  the  South  of  the  vast  and  lofty  table-land  of 
Mongolia.  Hot  air  tends  by  its  nature  to  ascend  to  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  while  cold  air,  on  the  contrary,  tends 
to  descend.  In  Winter,  the  high  table-land  of  Mongolia,  deprived 
of  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  pours  its  cold  air  upon  the  regions 
of  China  that  are  less  elevated  and  whose  air  is  warmer ;  there 
is  then  produced  a  current  of  air  coming  from  the  N,.  In 
Summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  sands  of  Mongolia  are  heated  by 
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the  sun.  They  are  thus  covered  by  a  warmer  layer  of  air 
than  that  of  China,  cooled  by  its  rivers  and  the  sea  that  bathes 
it.  A  current  then  sets  in  from  the  8..  As  the  sea  changes 
its  temperature  more  slowly  than  the  land,  the  coasts  of  China 
undergo  less  variation  in  their  climate  than  the  interior. 

These  two  great  movements,  bear  also  close  relation  to 
the  variations  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  belong  in  fact  to 
the  great  phenomenon  of  the  monsoons,  to  which  the  whole 
Asiatic  continent  is  subject. 

Hydrosraplijr.  —  No  country  in  the  world  is  so  well 
watered  as  China.  Her  river  system,  like  her  mountain  system, 
is  intimately  connected  with  Tibet.  Her  rivers  rise  there  like 
her  mountains  and  run  in  a  West  to  Easterly  direction.  China 
possesses  3  great  rivers* 

In  the  Iforth,  the  Hwang^ho  (T^Unv  Biver  )|  ^),  which 
rises  South  of  the  Ku-ku  Nor  or  Ts*ing-hai  ^  %,  takes  an 
extensive  Northerly  sweep  round  the  Ortos  plateau,  forms  the 
Western  boundary  of  the  Shansi  |lj  m  plateau,  and  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Chihli  ]£  ||.     Its  total  length  is  about  2,700  miles. 

In  the  Centre,  the  Tangtze-hiang  ^  ^  {C  (Yang  Kingdom 
river),  called  also  the  Blue  Biver.  The  Yangtze  rises  to  the  S. 
of  the  Hwang-ho,  and  runs  at  first  Southward,  under  the  name  of 
the  Kinsha-kiang  (Golden  sand  river  ^^is)^  then  takes  a  North 
Easterly  direction,  leaving  to  the  North-West  the  Szechw'an 
mjll  plateau^  and  flows  into  the  Tung-hai  y^^  or  Eastern  Sea, 
a  little  to  the  North  of  Shanghai  J::^.     Its  length  is  3,200  miles. 

In  the  South,  the  Si-Mang  (Western  river  "gf  Jt),  which 
rises  in  the  Yiinnan  ^  ^  plateau,  and  empties  itself  near  Can- 
ton into  the  South  China  Sea,  after  a  course  of  1,250  miles. 

Of  the  minor  rivers,  which  water  through  themselves,  or 
through  their  tributaries,  the  greater  part  of  China,  the  most 
important  are  the  3  foUowing  : 

1^  The  JPeh'ho  (White  river  ^  fif)  rising  in  Mongolia, 
runs  through  the  Chihli  ^  H  Province  and  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Chihli. 

2""  The  Hwei-ho  ^^  which  drains  the  Provinces  of  Honan 
pf  "^  and  Nganhwei  ^  jHH^  and  flows  into  the  Hungtseh  lake 
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3*  The  Min-hiang  ^  Jf,  which  flows  through  Fokien  H^, 
and  empties  its  waters  into  the  China  Sea,  N.  of  Formosa. 

The  Mekofig  or  Txtnt^ati^-kianff  jf|  J^  ^L  ^^^  ^^®  Sdiween 
or  Lu'kiang  |||  {f,  are  also  important  streams,  but  they  drain 
only  the  lower  and  less  considerable  part  of  Yiinnan  ^  flf. 

Of  all  these  rivers,  the  Tang-tze  ^  ^p  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  being  an  excellent  water  highway  of  communication. 
Ttie  Sirhiang  |^  ft  offers  a  good  network  of  navigable  chan- 
nels but  of  less  limited  extent.  The  Hwang^lio  j|  fpf  is  navigable 
only  in  some  parts.  The  waters  of  all  three,  rise  exceedingly  in 
Summer  when  heavy  rains  fall,  and  the  snows  melt  on  the 
mountain  sides.  The  waters  of  the  Yangtze  then  rise  to  30,  45 
and  even  to  80  feet  above  the  ordinary  level,  transforming 
marshes  and  even  simple  ponds  into  immense  lakes. 

Ijakes.  —  The  prindptU  hikes  are  found  in  the  Yangtze 
valley,  and  are  the  following  :  the  Tunglfing  ^  |g  lake,  in 
Hunan  ^  ^  ;  the  P'ayang  %  %  lake,  in  Kiangsi  JQ  S  ;  Ihe 
T'aihu  ;fc  jgj  in  Kiangsu  ^  ^, 

To  the  N.  of  the  Yangtze-kiang,  the  most  important  is  the 
Hungtseh  ^  ^,  which  lies  partly  in  Nganhwei  ^  ^^  partly  in 
Kiangsu  2C  ^'  "YYixs  latter  Province  is  the  one  that  possesses 
the  greatest  number  of  lakes  and  water-courses.  Let  us  mention 
also  the  lakes  of  the  UMe'land  of  Yunnan  ^  |^,  the  two  prin- 
cipal of  which  lie,  one  near  the  town  of  YCinnan  Fu  ^  "^  H^, 
the  other  near  Tali  Fu  :^  §|  H^. 

C)4MUit-llne.  —  The  coast  is  low  and  straight  along  the 
Chihli  jl;  ^  Province,  but  indented  and  abrupt  along  the  Shan- 
tung |I]  ^  Promontory,  while  it  falls  again  to  a  low  level  and 
almost  straightens  out  till  it  reaches  Ch^kiang  ^  Jl.  From 
Ch^kiang  to  the  Gulf  of  Tongking  ^  %^  it  is  very  steep, 
indented  and  studded  with  numerous  islets.  It  is  here  and  along 
Shantung,  that  the  finest  and  deepest  bays  are  found,  and  facilities 
afforded  for  opening  well  protected  and  promising  ports. 

Fauna  and  Flora.  —  As  the  fauna  and  flora  of  a 
country  bear  close  relation  to  its  climate  and  soil,  we  shall  find 
the  animals  and  vegetation  of  China  varying  according  to  both. 
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The  lower  portions  of  the  Southern  region  alone  possess  a 
tropical  climate,  and  consequently  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  tropics.  The  valley  of  the  Yangtze-kiang  ^  ^  iLy 
although  very  warm  in  Summer,  is  loo  cold  in  Winter  for  the 
animals  and  plants  of  the  tropical  region  to  live  there.  Still 
less  can  they  live  in  the  region  of  the  Hwang-ho  Jljpf ,  covered 
as  it  is  during  several  Winter  months  with  ice  and  snow,  espe- 
cially in  the  high  mountains  of  the  W..  We  shall  study  sepa- 
rately, the  fauna  and  flora  of  each  of  these  regions.  A  few  words 
only  on  the  principal  animals  and  vegetation  of  China,  and 
how  they  are  divided. 

Fauna.  —  WUd  aninuUs*  Neither  the  lion,  elephant 
(except  in  Southern  Yiinnan  ^  ^)  or  rhinoceros,  are  met  with 
in  China.  The  tiger,  panther  and  bear  infest  the  mountainous 
regions.  The  wild  bear,  the  wolf  and  the  fox  abound  through- 
out the  country.  Several  varieties  of  monkeys  are  found  in  the 
regions  bordering  on  Tibet.  In  the  South-Eastern  mountains 
near  Tibet,  the  yak  or  grunting-ox  exists. 

There  are  also  in  China  several  varieties  of  deer,  the  camel 
and  wild-ass  (in  the  regions  bordering  on  Tibet),  the  hare,  the 
rat,  the  gerboa  etc. 

DantesHc  animals*  China's  domestic  animals  are  princi- 
pally the  horse,  ass,  mule,  camel,  cow,  zebu  or  humped  ox, 
water-buffalo,  yak,  sheep,  goat,  dog,  cat,  pig,  rabbit  etc... 

Birds.  There  are  a  great  number  of  birds,  perhaps  more 
than  in  other  countries.  About  800  species  are  indigenous  to 
the  country.  The  principal  are  the  eagle,  vulture,  crow,  magpie, 
and  pheasant,  and  among  the  tame  birds,  the  duck,  goose, 
hen  and  pigeon. 

J^epHies.  The  large  and  venomous  kinds  of  reptiles  are 
rarely  encountered,  except  in  Kwangsi  J|  H  and  Kweichow 
jH  j^.  Various  kinds  of  turtle  and  the  salamander  abound  in 
fresh  and  salt  water. 

JFish.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are  very  plentiful,  both  in 
the  numerous  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  furnish  excellent  food  for  the  people.  China  has  no 
lobsters  but  instead  has  an  abundant  supply  of  shrimps  and 
fresh-water  crabs. 
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Flora*  '^  Xn  the  y&rihem  region,  or  that  of  the  Hwang- 
ho  )|  f^,  the  Winter  is  generally  too  severe  to  allow  the 
development  of  perennial  tropical  vegetation ;  however  a  good 
number  of  annual  (living  only  a  year  or  a  season)  plants  proper 
to  the  tropics  are  raised,  such  as  cotton,  rice  and  sesamum.  The 
vegetation  of  this  region  is,  in  general,  poor  and  little  diversified. 
The  principal  crops  produced  are  indian-corn,  millet,  sorghum, 
buckwheat,  peas  and  wheat.  The  trees  are  few  and  include  the 
poplar,  willow  and  pine.  (The  bamboo  is  not  indigenous  to 
this  region^  it  being  never  found  growing  wild.)  Fruit-trees 
abound  especially  in  Shantung  [l]  ^,  and  in  the  Western 
Provinces.  The  principal  are  the  peachy  pear,  and  apple-trees. 
The  apricot,  chestnut^  walnut  and  cherry-trees  are  also  found. 
(The  persimmon  and  plum-tree  are  imported  from  the  South.) 

In  the  Cenirai  region,  that  of  the  Yangtze  |§  •7,  the  Winter 
being  generally  milder,  more  varieties  come  to  maturity. 
Perennial  tropical  plants  are  however  found  only  exceptionally 
in  some  well  shaded  parts  of  Szechw^an  |29  j||  and  Hunan  ^^. 
In  this  region  are  found  the  bamboo,  the  persimmon  or  date-plum, 
the  orange,  the  tea-plant  and  the  camphor^tree.  Rice  and  cotton 
are  cultivated  throughout  all  the  lowlands.  Here  also  flourish 
the  gum,  tallow,  wax  and  varnish-trees,  with  the  mulberry  so 
dear  to  the  silk-worm.  It  has  but  one  kind  of  palm-tree  which 
is  indigenous. 

In  the  Southern  region,  that  of  the  Si-kiang  H  jXi  tropical 
vegetation  makes  its  appearance,  though  it  is  confined  to  the 
lowlands.  Summer  rains  are  more  frequent,  and  vegetation 
luxuriant,  without  being  however  much  diversified.  The  charac- 
teristic plants  are  the  sugar-cane,  the  banana  and  palm-trees, 
the  lichee,  pine-apple,  ebony,  mahogany  and  teak-wood  trees. 

I^iltaslon  of  the  Population.  —  From  what  has  been 
said  so  far,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  regions,  which  offer  the 
most  favourable  conditions  of  existence,  are  the  Yangtze  ^  ^ 
valley,  the  Great  North-Bastern  plain  and  the  country  along 
the  coast.  It  is  there  also  that  the  population  is  densest.  The 
North- Western  regions:  (Kansu  'H*j|f,  Shensi  ^S«  ^"^  Shansi 
lU  S)^  and  those  of  the  South-West:  (Yiinnan  ^  f^,  Kweichow 
Jl;  ^  and  Kwangsi  J||0)f  are  less  populous.  The  Chinese  race 
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occupies  almost  exclusively  the  Hwang-ho  )|  {If  region  and  that 
of  the  Yangtze  valley.  In  the  valley  of  the  8i-kiang  ]SiL^  it  is 
otherwise,  and  we  6nd  there  several  races  mingled  together. 

Prcfteni  divtatoii  •T  Cblna.  —  For  administrative  pur- 
poses, modem  China  is  divided  into  18  Provinces.  In  past  times, 
this  number  has  frequently  varied.  Some  divisions  are  relatively 
recent,  for  instance  that  of  Kwantung  JH  }|[  and  Kwangsi  J|  f| , 
that  of  Hupeh  ||  4b  and  Hunan  ^  f|,  that  of  Kiangsu  {C  S 
and  Nganhwei  $  ^. 

These  six  provinces  formerly  made  but  three.  Kansu  "H"  Jfl 
is  a  Province  of  still  more  recent  formation. 


The  iliree  Bostons.  —  To  render  our  plan  easier,  and 
also  because  it  is  the  natural  division  of  the  country,  we  shall  in 
this  work,  divide  China  into  3  regions  or  spheres,  each  of 
which  we  shall  study  successively:  the  Northern  region,  the 
Central,  and  the  Southern  region.  On  general  lines,  these 
comprise : 

1®  The  yorihem  region:  the  basins  of  the  Hwang-ho  )|}f}, 
and  of  the  Peh-ho  g  ^. 

2^  The  Cenirai  region:  the  basin  of  the  Yangtze-kiang  m 

3^  The  Southern  region:  the  basins  of  the  Si-kiang  |${£, 

and  of  the  Min-kiang  QQ  {[. 

To  avoid  dividing  the  study  of  a  Province  into  two,  we 
shall  at  times  be  obliged  to  encroach  upon  a  neighbouring 
region.  It  is  thus  that  the  South  of  Shensi  ^  |f  belongs  rather 
to  the  Central  region ;  in  the  same  way,  the  North  of  Kiangsu 
f^  H  belongs  rather  to  the  Northern  region^  lower  Yiinnan 
H  ^  to  the  Central  region  and  also  the  North  of  Kweichow 

To  facilitate  likewise  the  work,  we  shall  group  in  the  same 
study,  those  Provinces  which  are  administratively  connected.  If 
at  times  they  have  similar  characteristics,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  oftener  widely  divergent.  This  will  have  the  advantage 
of  impressing  the  main  features  of  those  Provinces  more  vividly 
on  the  reader's  mind. 

Tables  exhibiting  the  administration,  ways  of  communica- 
tion, and  sources  of  wealth,  will  combine  in  a  general  view, 
various  notions  scattered  over  the  chapters  describing  each 
Province  in  particular,  and  thus  help  to  remember  them  better. 
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SECTION     I. 

THE   NORTHERN   REGION. 

CHAPTER    I. 

VALLEYS  OF  THE  PEH-HO  ^  W  AND  OF  THE 
HWANG-HO  JK  ^. 

Characteristics  of  this  Regloii.  —  Among  the  numerous 
charactei*istiC8  of  this  region,  the  following  are  the  principal : 

1.  The  region  lies  immediately  to  the  South  of  the  Mongolian 
table^land,  the  average  height  of  'which  is  5000  feet.  Its  effects 
are  therefore  felt  more  than  elsewhere  in  China,  hence  the  Winter 
is  exceedingly  cold,  and  the  Summer  venj  hot. 

2.  Loess  or  alluvial  lands  are  found  there  in  abundance. 
These  are  very  fertile  when  rain  falls  sufficiently,  hut  in  case  of 
drought,  the  country  is  exposed  to  famine. 

3.  Towards  the  West,  the  region  is  mountainous,  but  level  to 
the  East.  Communications  with  the  neighbouring  regions  are 
very  rare,  except  in  the  South-East. 

4.  The  rivers  and  canals  are  scarcely  navigable,  hence  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  travelling,  and  the  necessity  of 
using  carts  in  the  plain.  During  Summer,  these  vehicles  sink 
deep  into  the  mud,  while  in  Winter  they  raise  clouds  of  dust, 
anything  like  good  roads  being  totally  lacking. 

5.  The  country  is  very  much  exposed  to  inundations,  on  account 
of  the  erratic  nature  of  the  Hwang^ho  H  ^,  the  waters  of  which, 
flowing  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain,  are  maintained 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  within  their   too  weak  embankments. 
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ProTinees  oomprlfllng  tUs  r^on.  •—  Proceeding  from 
West  to  East,  we  find  them  to  be  the  following : 

Kansu        fl-  Jt> 

Shensi        ^  |$, 

Shansi        [Ij  1$, 

Honan        jjj  ||, 

Ghihli         ft  It, 

Shantung   |I]  ]|[. 
Of  these  Provinces,  three,   namely  Ghihli,   Shantung  and 
Honan   are  partly  level;    and  the  others  :  Kansu,   Shensi  and 
Shansi,  mountainous. 

Geolosleal  Oonstitutloii*  —  The  three  mauniaifunis  Pro- 
vinces are  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  ioees.  In  the  oti^era, 
which  are  chiefly  of  cOiuvial  fikmuMan,  loess  is  but  partially 
found. 

Shantung  however  is  an  exception,  being  of  granitic  con- 
formation almost  throughout.  JOoess  deserves  special  attention 
because  of  its  prominence  in  this  region.  What  is  ^^IioeM^'  and 
what  are  its  qualities? 

Iioem  or  Yellow  SSartli  (Hwangt'u  jKf  J:).  —  Loeee  is  a 

solid  but  friable  earth  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  very 
fine  and  of  great  cohesion.  It  is  rather  porous,  while  its  mass 
is,  as  it  were  perforated  by  very  fine  tubes  which  branch  out 
in  the  shape  of  grassroots.  Water  permeates  it  like  a  sponge, 
but  does  not  transform  it  into  mud.  It  is  filled  with  the  remnants 
of  extinct  organic  matter.  It  is  not  superposed  in  stratified 
layers^  and  has  a  great  tendency  to  split  vertically,  especially 
when  a  river  has  undermined  its  basis.  Inundation  and  currents 
dig  beds  into  its  surface,  and  the  inhabitants  find  shelter  and 
protection  in  the  numerous  caves  of  its  perpendicular  cliffs.  As 
to  its  formation,  it  seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  remnants 
of  countless  generations  of  plants,  embedded  under  sand  and 
dust,  blown  over  from  the  desert.  In  some  parts,  it  forms  a 
stratified  mass,  to  the  depth  of  about  2000  ft,  and  imparts  to 
the  country  which  it  covers,  a  monotonous  yellow  hue;  trees^ 
houses,  fields,  water-courses,  all,  even  the  very  atmosphere,  is 
permeated  with  this  yellow  dust.  The  soil  notwithstanding  is 
fertile,  and  would  produce  abundant  crops^  were  the  climate  a 
little  moister  and  the  region  better  wooded.  Decomposed  by 
rain,  loess  resolves  itself  into  3  parts:  Carbonate  of  lime, sand, 
which  forms  a  rather  barren  element,  and  clay,  which  imparts 
fertility  to  the  soil. 

All«iTial  Iiandii.  -—  Alluvial  lands  are  those  formed  by 
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the  deposits  which  rain^  rivers  and  glaciers  constantly  accumu- 
late. The  great  Eastern  Plain  has  been  thus  formed  by  a  certain 
species  of  clay,  sand  and  debris  of  various  kinds  borne  along  by 
the  waters  of  the  Hwang-ho  |J[  ff^,  the  Peh-ho  j^  ^  and  very 
likely  by  other  more  powerful  rivers.  This  plain  extends 
constantly  Eastwards,  and  in  all  likelihood,  the  Gulf  of  Chihli 
lit  ^  will  in  the  near  future,  be  filled  up  by  the  continuation  of 
the  said  plain.  Like  the  loess  or  yellow  country,  the  alluvial 
lands  are  fertile,  provided  the  clay  casts  off  ihe  rain,  and  does 
not  transform  the  country  it  occupies  into  immense  marshes. 

Orosraplijr*  —  No  special  feature  requires  to  be  added  to 

what  we  have  stated  above  (p.  iO  etc.),  when  speaking  of  the 

mountain  systems  of  China.    We  shall  enter  into  more  ample 

details  when  describing  each  Province  in  particular.    Suffice  it  at 

present  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  girdle  of  mountains  walls 

in  the  Hwang-ho  )(}pf,  and  precludes  every  outlet,  save  through 

the  Chibli  ]{[  fj^  plain,  situate  to  the  E.  of  Honan  j!^  f^,  a  course 

which  in  fact  it  formerly  followed. 

Climate.  —  The  climate  of  the  region  is  very  severe  and 
dry  in  Winter.  The  thermometer  then  descends  frequently  to — 
4^  F.  in  the  Chihli  ji[  ^  region,  and  the  rivers  remain  frozen 
during  several  months  (an  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  made 
for  the  S.  of  Kansu  '^  jfl  and  Shensi  j^  S,  where  the  climate 
is  mild  but  rainy).  To  withstand  the  cold,  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  use  of  Siove^beds  or  K*anga  )ji,  upon 
which  they  lie  down  to  rest  for  the  night.  These  Stove-^^eds  are 
entirely  unknown  throughout  the  two  other  regions  of  China 
(Central  and  Southern  regions),  where  it  is  sufficient  to  be  a 
little  more  heavily  clad  during  Winter.  The  Summer,  although 
very  hot,  is  not  unhealthy,  for  it  is  less  damp  than  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Lower  Yangtze  ^  ^  fL- 

Dust-storms,  so  uncongenial  to  the  traveller,  and  accompanied 
by  cold  winds,  are  also  a  characteristic  of  this  region.  Their 
violence  is  generally  spent  out  when  they  reach  the  Nganhwei 
•^Ht  Province,  and  the  North  of  Kiangsu  2c||,  where  nevertheless 
they  are  still  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants. 

Hydrograpliy. — All  this  region  is  watered  by  the  Hxoofng^ 

ik^HJj^  and  its  tributaries,  except  Chihli  %.^,  drained  by  the 

network  of  the  Teh-ho  g  }|if ,  and  Honan  fjj  ^,  watered  almost 

throughout  by  the  mmLirh^  ^  f^.  We  shall  deal  in  detail  with 

this  latter  river,  when  describing  the  Central  Region.  As  to  the 

Peh-ho  1^  ]|if,  its  natural  place  will  be  found,  when  we  shall 
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Study  the  Chihli  Province.  At  present,  we  shall  speak  only  of 
the  Hwang-ho. 

The  Mwatwho  (YeUaw  river  |J[  (i^),  length  2,700  miles. 
Like  the  Yangtze  HI  ^  {Li  It  rises  in  Tibet,  South  of  the  Ku-ku 
Nor  region,  and  the  K^uenlun  Jg[  ^  range.  Here,  at  an  altitude 
of  more  than  13,800  feet,  in  the  midst  of  jagged  hills,  towering 
a  little  beyond  the  plateau,  the  mighty  river  has  its  source. 

Its  course  may  be  divided  into  3  parts  :  the  upper,  middle 
and  lower. 

1^  Upper  CSourse.  —  In  this  part,  which  extends  from  its 
source  until  it  leaves  the  Kansu  'H'Jif  Province,  it  is  interrupted 
by  cascades  and  rapids,  teems  with  boulders  wrenched  from  its 
banks,  and  is  seldom  navigable. 


UPPER  HWANG-HO. 
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It  rises  a  little  above  the  two  neighbouring  lakes  of  Khchara 
(Charing-nor)  and  Khnora  (Oring-nor).  Both  are  connected  by  a 
channel  and  are  situated  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  ft.  It  may  per- 
haps be  at  first  confounded  with  the  Djaghinggol,  a  river  110 
miles  long,  which  flows  from  the  South,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  channel  joining  the  two  lakes.  The  plateau  where  it  originates 
possesses  but  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  river  issues  forth  in  two 
successive  bends,  towards  the  N.  E.;  and  is  first  called  Machu, 
but  is  soon  known  as  the  Hwang-ho||}!f .  The  first  bend  winds 
round  the  Amnemachin  Mountains,  the  second,  round  the  Ku-ku 
Nor  or  Ts^ng-hai  ^  ^  lake,  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  over 
10,000  ft.  Swollen  by  the  torrents  of  this  region,  and  attaining  a 
width  of  220  yards,  the  Hwang-ho  then  flows  through  a  large 
valley.  As  it  enters  Kansu  "^M^  ^^  breaks  its  second  bend,  and 
is  deflected  to  the  East  by  a  spur  of  the  K^uenlun  JgL-jl^-  It  main* 
tains  however  a  general  SW.NE.  direction  till  it  leaves  Kansu. 
When  entering  this  Province, it  flows  at  an  altitude  of  8,200  ft; 
on  reaching  Lanchow  Fu  gg  jH|  /^)  it  has  fallen  to  5,800  ft. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Kansu  -^  j|f,  it  makes  headway 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  through  the  prolongation  of  the  K*uen- 
lun^*^  mountains,  which  compels  it  to  adopt  a  circuitous  course 
and  obstructs  its  career  with  fallen  rocks,  beneath  which  it  even 
disappears  at  times.  It  receives  in  this  part  of  its  course  2 
important  tributaries  :  the  Sining-ho  "JS  H  ^^  which  passes  at 
Sining  Fu  H  tR  /J^*  ^^^  ^^  joined  afterwards  by  the  Tatfung^ho 
^  ai  M)  ^"^  ^^^  T'aO'ho  ^  jpf ,  this  latter  watering  the  South- 
West  of  Kansu  "H*  j|f.  Before  leaving  Kansu,  the  Hwang-ho  Jjf 
^  flows  along  the  high  chain  of  the  Alashan  (Holan-shan  jHf 
91  ill)  mountains,  and  is  forced  by  the  Ordos  plateau  to  take 
a  Northward  bend.  If  it  is  not  navigable  in  Kansu,  it  is  never- 
theless a  source  of  wealth  for  the  Province,  as  owing  to  its 
waters,  conducted  by  canals  of  irrigation,  immense  plains  are 
fertilised.  It  leaves  the  Province  after  watering  the  rich  Ning- 
hsia  %  X  plain.  It  then  flows  at  an  altitude  of  about  3,300  ft. 

a®  Middle  Course.  —  This  part  extends  from  the  place 
where  the  river  leaves  Kansu  fl*  JIC,  till  it  reaches  the  moun- 
tains of  Honan  J^  ^  and  Shansi  ill  fg,  that  is  to  say  to  near- 
ly the   North  of  Honan  Fu  fij  it  jjSp.     After  having   taken  a 
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northerly  direction,  the  H-wangho  Kf  jif  is  forced  Eastwards  by 
the  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  Southern  limit  of  Mongolia. 
Soon  again  the  table-land  of  Shansi  |j[]  |f  compels  it  to  flow 
Southwards,  until  meeting  the  Ts4n-ling  |^  ^  chain,  it  is  obli- 
ged to  force  a  passage  for  its  waters  between  the  mountain  and 
the  Shansi  ii|  |f  plateau.  In  this  part  of  its  course^  up  to 
its  Southward  bend,  it  attains  a  width  of  over  425  yards, 
becomes  occasionally  navigable^  and  is  not  obstructed  in  its 
channel  as  it  was  previously.  In  its  bend  from  the  N.  of  the  Ordos 
country,  it  has  changed  its  course  several  times,  and  left  its 
former  bed,  which  is  covered  with  a  rich  layer  of  alluvion  and 
produces  a  plentiful  harvest. 

As  it  advances  from  N.  to  S.,  it  skirts  the  Shansi  i|j  m 
Province,  which  it  separates  from  the  Ordos  country  and  from 
Shensi  ||l[  5*  It  is  from  this  latter  Province  that  it  receives 
its  principal  tributary,  the  beautiful  and  turgid  Wehho  |g  ^. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it,  when  describing  Shensi 
Iff^  If.  Somewhat  higher  up,  but  on  the  left  bank,  it  receives 
the  JFihirho  j^  }fi,  the  great  river  of  Shansi  [Ij  |f .  It  runs 
afterwards  along  the  Hwa-shan  ^  [Ij  mountains,  and  follows  the 
direction  of  the  Weiho  fg  ^,  hemmed  in  between  two  cliffs  of 
yellow  earth.  The  loess  held  in  suspension  by  its  waters  im- 
parts to  them  a  yellow  hue.  Thus  far,  its  bed  is  pretty  high, 
almost  1,300  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

S^  Iiower  Cmwume.  —  On  leaving  the  T*ungkwan  Pass  )( 
H,  the  river  enters  the  lowlands.  Henceforward  it  takes  suc- 
cessively a  twofold  direction  :  W.  to  E.  till  it  reaches  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  K*aifung  Fu  H  ^  /|Bp,  when  it  swerves  from  South* 
West  to  North-East,  and  pursues  this  direction  till  it  enters  the 
Oulf  of  Chihii  ||[  ^.  In  its  first  part,  it  divides  Shansi  [i]  H 
from  Honan  ^  ^,  then  bisects  the  Northern  extremity  of  Ho- 
nan  ;  in  its  second  part,  it  runs  along  the  great  plain,  North- 
West  of  Shantung  ii|  ^.  Throughout  its  whole  lower  course, 
its  waters  run  through  the  plain.  Here  it  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
because  the  mud  and  sand  carried  down  by  its  stream,  conti- 
nually raise  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  is  several  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 
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To  hinder  its  overflowing,  embankments  have  had  to  be 
raised.  These  hem  it  in,  some  nearer,  others  farther,  ranging  one 
behind  another  at  variable  distances.  In  this  manner,  if  one  gives 
way,  another  prevents  the  inundation.  In  its  present  state,  the 
work  is  still  very  inefficient,  the  dikes  being  weak,  and  cons- 
tructed with  materials  that  offer  little  resistance.  The  mud  and 
sand,  which  frequently  obstruct  the  Hwang-ho,  render  it  also  very 
difficult  of  navigation.  The  only  portion  where  it  can  be  availed 
of,  is  to  the  N.  of  Honan  f^  ||,  and  in  the  last  25  miles  of  its 
course.  But  even  in  this  part,  a  shoal  prevents  junks  drawing 
more  than  6  ft.  of  water  from  passing. 

From  the  T'ungkwan  }f  m  bend^  ferry-boats  ply  on  the 
river,  and  take  from  one  side  to  the  other  thousands  of  travellers, 
carts,  animals^  and  a  vast  quantity  of  general  merchandise.  In 
crossing,  the  oar  or  sail  is  uped,  or  even  if  a  suitable  place  is 
chosen  a  long  pole.  In  Summer  when  the  waters  are  swollen, 
the  current  renders  the  passage  difficult:  in  Winter  on  the  con- 
trary, water  is  lacking,  and  there  is  danger  of  running  aground. 

Throughout  all  this  part,  the  Hwang-ho  )(  fif  receives  no 
important  tributary.  The  only  ones  needing  special  mention  are  : 
the  Loh-ho^^,  flowing  into  it  from  the  right,  through  Honan 
^  ^;  and  the  Tt^inrho  fjjj  f^,  which  rises  in  the  Shansi  |1|  |f 
plateau. 

Variations  in  its  €)onrse.  —  The  Hwang-ho  |^  {jif  has  not 
kept  regularly  to  its  present  course.  In  the  past  it  has  changed 
many  a  time  across  the  vast  North-Eastern  plain.  Frequently 
it  has  run  to  the  N.  or  to  the  S.  of  the  Shantung  [i]  ]|[  mountains, 
flowing  in  turn,  either  into  the  Gulf  of  Ghihli  |i[  H  or  into  the 
Yellow  Sea. 

Formerly  it  followed  the  bed  of  the  lower  course  of  the 
Peh-ho  |3  jpf.  Its  last  important  deviation  dates  from  1851. 
Previously  to  this,  it  flowed  towards  the  South,  in  the  Northern 
part  of  Kiangsu  f£  ||,  whence  it  emptied  itself  into  the  Yellow 
sea.  In  that  year,  its  dikes  gave  way  to  the  N.  E.  of  K'aifung  Fu 
MISHf'  ^^^  ^^0  years,  its  course  varied  considdVably,  and  finally 
leaving  the  South,  it  definitively  followed  the  bed  of  the  Tsi-ho  H 
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fpf,  a  river  so  far  of  little  importance.  Since  then  its  embankments 
have  burst  several  times.  In  1877,  it  inundated  an  immense 
region,  and  caused  the  death  of  a  million  of  people.  In  1898, 
1,500  villages  to  the  N.E.  of  Tsinan  Fu  fff  ^  j^i  and  a  still 
larger  region  to  the  8.  E.  of  the  same  town,  experienced 
its  ravages.  These  changes  of  bed  and  the  terrible 
inundations  that  followed,  have  deserved  for  it  the  name  of 
^^China^s  sarrotv,^^  ^'tiie  Ungo" 
vertuMe,^^  *^t1ie  Scourge  of 
tlie  sons  of  Har^%  all  of  which 
are  indeed  but  too  well  merited. 
The  Mongols  call  it  Karatnuren 
(black  river).  The  name 
**Hwang-ho''  (H  Jpf  yeUmv 
HverJ,  has  been  given  it,  becau- 
se of  the  yellow  land  which  it 
traverses,  and  which  imparts  to 
its  waters  a  yellow  tinge. 

Neither  along  its  middle  or  lower  course^  is  there  any 
important  city  built  on  its  banks.  Such  a  terrible  neighbour  is 
always  dreaded  and  therefore  avoided  with  the  greatest  care. 

Flow* — The  flow  of  the  Hwang-ho  J|  fpf -varies  much  with 
the  season.  It  has  been  reckoned  to  be  a  little  over  4,000  cubic 
yards  per  second,  in  its  middle  portion,  near  Tsinan  Fu  (Shan- 
tung jij  jg)  The  flow  is  three  times  greater  in  the  flood  season. 
It  is  on  the  whole  relatively  small  for  such  a  great  river,  but 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  waste  of  the  water  that  filters 
through  the  embankments  or  escapes  through  other  causes.  The 
mud  and  sand,  which  it  unceasingly  deposits  in  the  Gulf  of 
Chihli  liC^,  constantly  lessen  the  depth  of  this  latter,  and  form 
there  new  alluvial  lands.  Opposite  the  former  mouth  of  the 
river  (1831)  it  can  be  seen  what  great  quantity  of  sediment  it 
carries  in  its  waters. 

The  Great  Wall.  (10,000  li  rampart  M  S,  -fk  ^  Wan- 
licli^aug  Cli^^ng).  —  The  great  Wall  extends  along  the 
Northern  Provinces,  from  Chihli  ji[  ^  to  Kansu  -^  J|f ,  skirting 
them  all    to    the   N. ;    we    shall    therefore    describe    it   briefly 


Sketch,  showing  the 

various  changes  in  the  course  of  the 

Hwang-ho. 
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here.  It  was  built  by  Shih  JHwangH  jig  £  $  (246-209  6.  C), 
of  the  Ts4n  |f|  dynasty,  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the 
Hun  tribes,  and  was  repaired  under  the  reign  of  HHentsung 
jg^  (1465-1487  A.  D.)t  of  the  Ming  ^  dynasty.  In  a  straight 
line  it  is  about  1,300  English  miles  in  length,  and  with  its 
windings,  over  hilly  districts  and  mountains,  some  exceeding 
4000  feet  high,  it  measures  a  distance  of  1,500  miles.  Its 
height  varies  from  15  to  30  feet.  At  intervals  of  200  yards,  are 
towers  some  40  feet  high.  It  is  stifl  in  a  fair  state  of  pre- 
servation, except  on  the  Western  slope^  where  it  has  in  some 
places  entirely  crumbled,  this  part  being  principally  faced  with 
yellow  earth.  On  the  Eastern  side,  the  bricks  with  which  it  has 
been  constructed,  have  enabled  it  to  resist  better.  It  attains  in 
this  latter  part,  a  thickness  of  over  20  feet  at  its  base,  and  is  fully 
12  feet  wide  at  its  summit.  The  Great  Wall  has  nowadays  little 
military  importance,  and  serves  only  as  a  geographical  boundary. 
The  passes  are  the  only  places  where  military  posts  are  main- 
tained. The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following  :  the 
Shanhaikivan  Pass  ([iljj^BS  mountain  and  sea  Pass  or  Barrier) 
at  the  Eastern  extremity;  —  the  Kalgan  Pass  (Changkia  k'ow 
$  3|c  D)  at  the  N.  W.  of  Chihli  gt|^;  —  the  TSnmen  Pass  (goose 
pass  fj^  P^)  at  the  N.  of  Shansi  llj  H ;  —  the  Kiayii  Pass 
(Kiayii  kwan  XI^IH))  ^^  ^^^  extreme  West  leading  to  Barkul. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  speaking  of  China,  one  meets  frequently 
with  such  expressions  as  "within  the  Great  Wall**  (Kwan-nei 
BH^);  and  **beyond  the  Great  Wall**  (K*ow-wai  P^),  meaning 
the  region  or  country  on  the  outer  side. 

A  fow  otlier  Partieularfii  ooncerning  the  IVortherii 
Region.  —  We  will  but  mention  them  here,  as  they  are  to  be 
described  further  on. 

Tlie  Grand  Canal  (jg  {pf  Ytmrho.  Transport  river]  con- 
nects the  basins  of  the  Hwang-ho  H  fpf  and  Yangtze  :^  ^  in 
their  lower  Course. 

Tlie  Peking-Hankow  Ballway  will  also  connect  Chihli  jg; 
m,  Honan  j!|  f^,  Hupeh  ^  ft  ^^^  ^^^  whole  Western  region. 
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while  the  line  from  JPeMng  to  Manehuria  will  henceforward 
facilitate  communications  with  Europe. 

The  great  highway,  which  crosses  Shansi  |Ii  H,  and  con- 
tinues through  Shensi  g^  |f  and  Kansu  ij;  j|f,  connects  the 
Nm^Oiem  Beffian  with  Central  Asia,  while  that  of  Kalgan  and 
several  others,  starting  from  the  Northern  Provinces,  lead  into 
Mongolia. 

flkkr  furiher  deiaUs,  see:  section  V.  ch  IV.  Highways  of 
communication). 

Among  the  miner€a  weaUh  of  the  N.,  the  principal  is  jH^ 
coat.  It  abounds  chiefly  in  Shansi  |1|  |f ,  Shensi  ^  H,  Shan- 
tung [Ij  }|[  and  Honan  ^  ^.  Iron  is  also  found  extensively 
{See  :  Section  V.  ch  IV.  Mining  and  Industry). 
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CHAPTER     II. 

THE  REGION   OF   THE   UPPER 
HWANG-HO 

(KANSU  t  M  AND    SHENSI  |||[  W)- 

The  Provinces  of  Kanm.  "^  jm  and  ShenH  |^  If,  are  both 
governed  by  the  same  Viceroy,  styled  the  Viceroy  of  ShenrKan 

These  two  Provinces  are  traversed  from  N.  W,  to  S.E.  by 
spurs  of  the  K'uenlun  ^  -jj^  range,  and  are  for  the  greater 
part  mountainous.  Loe$8  covers  all  the  Northern  part  of  Shensij 
and  the  North^Eastem  part  of  Kansu,  To  the  N.  of  both,  lie  the 
elevated  buttress-ridges  of  the  Mongolian  table-land.  Influenced 
thereby,  their  climate  is  dry  and  very  cold  towards  the  N.,  while 
it  grows  milder  and  enjoys  moi^e  rain  in  the  S.,  this  part  being 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Yangtze  JH  ^.  Highways  of  com^ 
munication  are  difficult  from  one  Province  to  another,  and  even 
within  the  same  Province,  should  one  wish  to  travel  from  N.  to 
S.  or  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Another  remark  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  which  applies 
equally  to  the  aforesaid  Provinces,  Fifty  years  ago,  they  were  by 
far  richer,  and  more  populous  than  at  the  present  day.  The 
reason  is,  because  they  have  been  overrun  and  laid  waste  by  a 
twofold  rebellion.  The  first,  that  of  the  T^tHp^ings  ^  Ij^,  which 
lasted  from  1830  to  1864^  and  affected  especially  the  Yangtze  region, 
in  the  South.  The  second,  still  more  disastrous,  devastated  the 
whole  of  the  N..  This  was  the  Mahomedan  revdt,  which  broke 
out  there  in  iS&l,  and  was  completely  put  down  only  in  1878, 
after  the  taking  of  Khotan,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  rebels.  The 
number  of  those  who  were  then  killed  in  the  two  Provinces,  is 
estimated  to  be  about  10^000,000.  It  was  chiefly  through  the 
agency  of  Tso  Tsungt'ang  >^  ^  ^>  that  order  was  established, 
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l"",  Kansu  #  M 

Area*  —  125,483  square  miles.  In  this  respect,  it  is  the 
third  province  of  China,  being  surpassed  only  by  Szechw^an 
B  }\\  and  YUnnan  ^  ^. 

Population.  —  10,  386,000,  thus  giving  82  persons  per 
square  mile.     Kwangsi  )l^  "g  alone  is  less  thinly  inhabited. 

IVame*  —  It  is  so  called  from  two  of  its  principal  cities  : 
Jfanchow  Fu  -g-  ^  ;j^  and  ^  Chow  U  ^. 
Boundaries*  —  On  the 
N.    —  Mongolia, 

W.  —  Sinkiang      gf  g|  and  Tibet, 
S.    —  Szechw'an  Q  j||, 
E.    —  Shensi         g|c  g. 
Capital.  —  LANCHOW  FTJ"^^}^^  situated  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  Province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hwang-ho  JfttPf- 
Otlier  Prel^tural  Cities.  —  These  are  7  in  number  : 
On    tJie   left   batik    of  the  Hwang^ho   J^  ^,  skirting  the 
Northern  fronHer,  and  proceeding  from  W.  to  E.  : 
\o  Eanchow  Fu  -B*  /H  ifiP, 
^  Leangchow  Fn  ri.  ^  «p, 
3»  NinghBia  Pu  W  H  «^. 
Between  Ku-ku  Nor  an4l  Zanchouf  ^u  : 

4«  Sining  Pu  W  W  *. 
On   the  right  hank  of  tiie  Hwang-ho,   going  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  : 

6°  K'ingyang  Pu  »  »  «P, 
6"  P'ingleaiig  Pu  ^p  jg  «p, 
70  Eimgch'ang  Pu  9  ^k  MP. 
There    are    also    G  independent   Chmv  ^  cities :     Kuguetk 
Chow  @Jg^,  King  Cfiow  ^^,  Kiai  Chow  |^^,  2Vin  Chow 
^  ^,   Su  Chow  ^  jfl\ ,   Ngansi  Chow  ;$  S  jH| v    ^nd  one  inde- 
pendent  Ting  ||     City  :  Hwap^ingchw^an  Ting  ^  ^  )\\  j||. 
(Independent  Chows  and  Things,  closely  resemble  Prefectural 
cities,    although   of  the    2*^^  and  3^^  order.     We  shall  therefore 
place    them  generally   after  the  Fu  )^  cities,    or   Prefectures  of 
the  first  order.) 
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Aspeet  Mid  Cliaractertotlcs.  -«  The  immense  course  of 

the  H-wang-hoj^^  runs  through  the  Province  from  S.W.  to  N.E,, 

making  headway  -with  great  difficulty,  its  bed  strewn  with  rocks, 

and  navigable  only  from  the  spot  where  it  touches  on  Mongolia. 

On  its  left,  are  long  chains  of  mountains,  sloping  from  N.  W.  to 

S.E,  and  reaching  an  elevation  of  6,500   to  20,000  ft.    On  the 

right,  towards  the  N.,  is  an  immense  loess  plateau,  into  which  the 

Wei~ho   If  f^  and  its  tributaries  have  cut  deep    channels.     To 

the  South,  are  2  parallel  ranges,    prolongation   of  the   K'uenlun 

^  ^,  and  following    the  same    direction   ks  the  mountains   on 

the  left  bank.     The  population  swarms  towards  the  centre,  in  the 

environs  of  Lanchow  Eu  1^  j^  ^,  and  to  the  South.     Another 

chain,   bordered  by  important  cities,   rises  towards  the  N.,   near 

the  Great    Wall.     The  climate,   dry  and  cold  in  the  N.,    tones 

down  as  one  advances  to  the  S.,  where  it  becomes  mild  and  rainy. 

Being  an  important  place  of  transit,  Kansu  ^  Jj  lacks  neither 

mineral  nor  agricultural  resources  and  may  subsequently  become 

prosperous  and  densely  populated  as  in  former  times. 

Geolo^i^^al  coiKtitati<Ni.  —  Kansu  is  sandy  in  its  Northern  part,  schistous 
and  granitic  in  its  mountain  chains,  which  are  a  prolongation  of  the  K'uenlun  range. 
It  is  also  for  the  most  part,  especially  in  the  E.,  covered  over  with  rich  loess  terraces 
which  the  inhabitants  excavate  for  dwelling  purposes.  In  several  sandy  plains,  as  at 
Ninghsia  Fu,  Lanchow  Fu  and  Su  Chow,  a  well  organised  system  of  irrigation  makes 
the  soil  yield  splendid  harvests. 

Orosrapliy.  —  To  the  y.W.  S  principta  chains^  running 
in  the  same  direction,  N.  W.  to  8.E..  They  continue  a  little 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hwang-ho  H  jpf ,  and  fall  gradually  in 
elevation  from  N.W.  to  S.E..  They  are  the  prolongation  of  the 
EkMem  K*ueniun  |g  J^  range,  and  are  sometimes  called  the 
Nan-Bfum  ^  il|  mountains  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Nan- 
shan  range  on  the  S.  of  the  Yangtze  ^  ^).     These  chains  are: 

To  the  N.  of  the  highway  leading  from  Leangchow  Fu  J^ 
jHI  jj^  to  Kanchow  Fu  ^  jHI  Jff  :  ^^«  Shantun  ^  ^  mountains. 

To  the  8.  of  the  same  highway,  the  lUchthofen  or  T'icti- 
shan  (celestial  mountains  Ji  ^Ij)  mountains.  This  chain  which 
rises  in  the  N.W.  to  an  elevation  of  over  20,000  ft,  is  crossed 
with  difficulty.  Several  of  its  peaks  are  snow-clad,  and  covered 
with  glaciers  the  whole  year  round.   The  most  important  pass  of 
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the  N.,  that  of  Lagiobo,  is  nearly 
10,000  ft  high.  From  its  North- 
Eastern  slopes  run  down,  in  Spring 
and  Summer,  torrents  which  give 
fertility  to  the  country. 

Further  to  the  South,  between 
the  Hwang-ho  ^  ^  and  the  Ta- 
t*ung-ho;)^j§j^,  are  the  TtOfung 
^  K  tnaunialnB,  an  irregular 
mass,  but  better  watered  and 
covered  with  woods  and  forests 
on  its  sides  and  valleys. 

0ti<#6  to  the  8.,  two  principal 
chains, the  more  Northern  of  which 
is  the  Sik^ing-shan  H  IS  lU « inter- 
sected in  its  centre  by  the  T'ao- 
ho  ^  j^;  the  other  further  to  the 
S.  is  the  Minrshan  |^  (Ij,  called 
also  the  JLao-Ung  ^  '(K  ^Y  ^^^ 
natives. 

These  two  chains  run  in  the 
same  direction,  from  W.  to  E.. 
TheyaredifBcultto  cross, and  reach 
an  elevation  of  6,500  to  10,000  ft. 
Their  summits  are  rather  barren, 
and  one  of  them, the  Shagolo  moun- 
tain in  the  extreme  South,  even 
exceeds  this  elevation. 

To  the  7Fe9<,  between  the  Sik'ing-shan  H  tt  [Il>  ^^d  the 
Hwang-ho  j|  }i^,  is  an  irregular  mass  of  mountains  and  hills.  The 
road  however  from  Singan  Fu  |f  ^  ^  (Shensi  |^  H)  to  Lan- 
chow  FuJIjHii^  crosses  it  by  passes  which  reach  nearly  10,000 
ft.  The  whole  is  a  mountainous  region  terminating  in  the  N.  by 
a  great  table-land  of  loess  with  deep  gorges. 

To  the  Jf.VL  is  the  continuation  of  the  Richthofen  mountains 
sloping  North-Bastwards,  while  the  iVInl'u-aJkan  4^  ;£  ll|,  stands 
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out  opposite  the  Aiashan  (Holan-shan  JKH  lU)i  ^^^  exceeds  even 
10,000  ft  in  height.  These  two  chains  hem  in  the  Hwang-ho  )( 
j^,  as  it  issues  from  Kansu  -^  "Jfl^  while  a  long  and  very  rich 
plain  lies  to  its  left. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  plains  to  the  North,  the  Province 
of  Kansu  is  therefore  very  mountainous. 

Olimate.  —  During  the  long  Winter  months,  Kansu  is  covered  with  snow  and 
ice;  all  the  rivers  are  frozen  over,  and  the  inhabitants  though  clad  in  skins,  protect 
themselves  with  difficulty  from  the  cold.  A  bleak  wind  also  blows  from  the  table- 
land of  Mongolia.  In  Summer,  the  thermometer  rises  at  times  to  104  degrees  F..  At 
this  period,  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  crops  grow  with  great  rapidity.  An  exception 
however  must  be  made  for  the  South,  which  is  very  wet,  owing  to  the  rain-laden  clouds 
that  are  wafted  up  from  the  same  direction.  In  some  valleys,  the  climate  there  is  so 
mild,  that  the  fruits  of  Southern  China  come  to  maturity,  as  the  medlar  or  p'ip'a  and 
the  persimmon. 

Mydrograpliy^ — The  greater  part  of  Kansu  '^j^  is  watered 
by  the  JEEwang-'ho  )|f  ^  and  its  tributaries.  We  have  already 
described  this  river  {see  ch.  I).  Its  chief  tributaries  in  Kansu 
•^  "fff  are  the  following: 

On  the  Uft  bank,  and  flowing  from  the  Southern  side  of  the 
Richthofen  chain  and  the  Tat'ung  ;Xc  aft  lU  mountains,  is  the 
SMnlng-ho  IS  Hi  M^  ^^  which  the  Vkuktnuren  or  TtOfunt^-ho  J^ 
jft  ^  joins  its  waters.  (A  vast  number  of  torrents  and  rivers 
water  the  whole  region  of  the  Tat^ung  ;ltc  §ft  lU  mountains). 

On  the  right  hank,  its  principal  tributary  descends  from 
the  Biking  ||  ^  mountains,  which  it  crosses.  It  is  called  the 
T^oKh-ho  ;^  iPf)  a  long  and  winding  stream,  which  empties  its 
waters  into  the  Hwang-ho  ^  f!]',  a  little  beyond  Lanchow  Fu 
II  M  ^-  ^"  ^is  bank,  many  other  rivers  flow  into  it  from  the 
Sik4ng  mountains,  from  the  hilly  region  of  the  E.  and  from 
the  table-land  of  the  N.E.. 

In  their  South-Eastern  portions,  these  two  latter  regions  are 
watered  by  the  Welrho  |f  ^  and  its  tributaries.  (For  the 
Wei*ho,  see  the  description  of  Shensi.) 

The  extreme  S.  is  watered  by  the  KUO^ma-kkmn  jK  K  2!Ci 
which  flows  almost  immediately  into  Siaohw*an  H  J||,  and 
traverses  the  whole  N.E.  of  the  Province  before  emptying  Jtself 
into  the  Yangtxe-kiang  Wl  ^  tL 

In  the  N.W.,  skirting  the  Richthofen  mountains,  is  the  Heir 
^  tR  M)  ^  water  course  of  little  importance  save  in  the  Sum* 
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mer  season,  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  torrents  which  descend  from 
these  lofty  snow-capped  mountains.  Its  waters,  mingled  with  those 
of  the  EBUngoi,  flow  into  a  lake  on  the  table-land  of  Mongolia. 

Fauna  and  Flora.  —Kansn  has  remained  one  of  the  wildest  regions  of  China, 
on  account  of  its  isolation,  its  severe  climate,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  means  of  commu- 
nication. A  great  number  of  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  wild  boars,  wolves  and  foxes, 
are  accordingly  found  there,  as  well  as  eagles  and  vultures.  Game  is  plentiful. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  moist  and  wooded  region  of  the  S.E.,  numerous  and 
various  kinds  of  birds  abound.  The  flora  of  all  this  region,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Tat'ung  mountains  is  also  very  rich :  the  pine,  birch  and  beech  thrive  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain  sides.  Higher  up  is  found  the  rhododendron  or  rose- 
bay,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  reared  on  the  slopes. 

Asricnltiiral  Wealtli. — Although  the  elevation  and  steep 
slope  of  the  mountains  render  cultivation  difficult  throughout  a 
great  part  of  Kansu,  in  other  places,  as  at  Ninghsia  Fu  ^ 
X  )ff,  Lanchow  Pu  H  ^  ;U,  Kanchow  Pu  ^  ^  jjf  and  8u 
Chow  "Jfl  jH|i  abundant  crops  are  found  :  corn,  millet,  sorghum, 
Indian-corn  and  even  rice.  In  several  parts,  there  are  even  two 
harvests  annually.  The  cultivation  of  rhubarb,  formerly  thriving, 
has  nowadays  much  diminished.  On  the  other  hand  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  has  increased,  and  tends  to  become  universal. 
Even  in  the  Han-ti  (dry  lands  ^  )|^),  which  the  people  cover  with 
stones  and  shingle  to  maintain  them  moist,  the  poppy  is  largely 
cultivated,  as  also  the  water  melon  and  the  common  melon. 

Pruit  is  the  great  wealth  of  the  region.  Besides  the  jujube- 
tree  found  almost  everywhere,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  walnuts, 
plums,  strawberries  and  myrtles  abound. 

Mineral  Wealtli.  —  So  far,  it  is  but  little  known.  Ex- 
tensive coalfields  exist  at  the  N.E.  and  E.,  and  especially  in  the 
4  vicinity  of  Kungch'ang  Fu  ^  ^  )ff.  Iron-ore,  gold,  silver, 
and  petroleum  are  also  found. 

Population.  — The  population  of  Kansu  is  chiefly  composed  of  CJiifwsr,  a  gieat 
number  of  whom  are  Mussulmans.  The  country  suri'ounding  Ninghsia  Fu  is  largely 
inhabited  by  Mongols.  They  are  likewise  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  N.  \V» 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sining  Fu.  In  this  latter  region  there  are  also  many 
TanguU  or  Fan-tee  and  inhabitants  of  Korth-Eastern  Tibet.  In  the  S.  a  great  number 
of  immigrants  from  Szechw'an  have  settled  down. 

The  population  swarms  especially  in  the  S.  where  it  is  very  dense,  as  also 
.towards  the  centre  and  E..  —  The  people  of  the  S.  are  gentler  and  more  cultured  than 
those  of  the  N.,  but  the  latter  are  hardier.    They  are  for  a  great  part  illiterate. 

lAHgriuise.  —  C^t7i««e  is  spoken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Province, 
save  in  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Mongols  and  Tan  guts.  Turkish  does  not  begin  to 
be  spoken  until  further  W.,  in  Chinese  Turkestan. 
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Cities  and  principal  Centres.—  LANCHOWFU^  j^  )ff, 
population,  500,000. 

Capital  city  of  the  Province,  and  residence  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Shenkan  SilS  "H*,  is  a  very  commercial  city.  Its  environs  are 
well  cultivated  :  gardens,  orchards,  tobacco-plantations,  poppy- 
fields  etc....  Corn  is  imported  from  Sining  Fu  Bf  Hf  ^i  ^^^ 
land  near  Lanchow  Fu  being  considered  too  valuable  to  culti- 
vate it  thereon.  A  bridge  of  boats  is  established  every  Summer 
over  the  Hwang-ho  Hf!}',  instead  of  the  ice  which  has  then  melted. 

Sining  1^  ff  ^  ^  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  7,000  feet, 
and  with  a  population  of  60,000  inhabitants,  has  important 
commercial  relations  with  Tibet.  The  Governor-general  of  Ku-ku 
Nor  has  his  residence  there.  The  town  was  recaptured  from 
the  rebels  only  in  1872. 

Mngli9ia  I\i^Jl)ff,  population,  12,000,— laid  waste  by  the 
Mahomedan  insurrection,  but  rising  slowly  from  its  ruins.  The 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  Mussulmans  has  seized  upon  all  the 
sources  of  gain  which  exist  in  the  country.  The  city  is  situated 
in  a  vast  plain,  125  miles  in  length.  It  is  well  watered  by  a  skilful 
network  of  canals,  abounds  in  fields  of  rice,  corn  and  poppies, 
and  is  studded  with  numerous  villages  nestling  amidst  luxuriant 
clusters  of  trees.  Unfortunately,  it  is  ill  protected  from  the 
inundations  of  the  Hwang-ho  H  ^,  which  has  again  devastated 
it  in  the  year  1904. 

T.€cm0chi>9v  Fu  \g,  ^  ^jj^,  population,  200,000.—  The  largest 
agglomeration  of  the  Province  after  Lanchow  Fu  S(  ^  HJ.  The 
city  stands  at  an  elevation  of  over  6,000  ft. 

Kanchaw  JRr«  *|j'  j^  )ff,  —  A  wretched  town,  built  upon 
moving  sand.  Its  importance  is  especially  due  to  its  position 
upon  a  frequented  route. 

Su  Chmv'jfij^^ — in  the  North- Western  extremity  ofKansu, 
and  in  the  W.  of  perhaps  the  most  fertile  region  of  China. 
In  Spring  and  Summer  it  abounds  with  rice,  wheat,  millet, 
maize,  melons...  jujubes,  pears,  peaches. 

KHnayang  Fti  J||  |^  /j^  —  had  formerly  300,000  inhabitants, 
but  possesses  now  only  one  unimportant  street. 
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Among  the  other  towns  may  be  mentioned ;  OwmgwH  hsieti 
tfi  Itl  JRi  ^  commercial  place  where  the  Hwang-ho  j|  ^  begins 
to  be  navigable;  —  n^in  Chow^j^,  150,000  inhabitants,  to  the 
S.  E.  of  Kunff€h*ang  J^  ^^}tf-  It  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant market  place  of  the  Province  after  Lanchow  Fu  m  ^  ^. 

Kumbum,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Sining  Fu  "^^  }(f,  is  an  exten- 
sive lamasery,  possessing  a  living  Buddha.  People  come  there 
from  afar  on  pilgrimage. 

Indmsitrir  and  Oommerce.  —  These  are  of  no  great 
importance.  Lanchow  Fu  ffij^jff  is  the  only  remarkable  centre 
of  industry,  and  manufactures  chiefly  cloth.  The  principai 
export  orHoleB  are:  opium,  tobacco,  furs,  musk,  wool  and 
medicinal  plants.     The  imports  are  stuffs  and  salt. 

Hlgliways  of  oommuiileatlon. —  Communication  is  very 
difficult  except  by  the  few  roads  that  cross  the  Province. 
Carts  may  be  used  on  them.  Outside  these  ways  nearly  all 
traffic  is  carried  on  upon  the  backs  of  men,  the  roads  being  too 
difficult  even  for  animals.  The  Hwang-ho  )(  ^  ^^  ^^^  really 
navigable  until  below  Chungwei  hsien  4*  %  Hf  although  rafts 
are  employed  elsewhere.  The  principal  roads  are: 

1^  The  road  from  Singan  Fki  'S^Jff  (Shensi  SHEH)  ^  I^*^- 
ehow  FU  H^jj^.  This  follows  the  valley  of  the  King-ho  ^  ^, 
passing  by  P*ingleang  Fu  ^  }SC  )ff^  ^"^  continues  beyond  by 
Sining  Fu  |f  ^  ^  as  far  as  Tibet.  (Another  road  leads  from 
Singan  Fu  (Shensi)  to  Lanchow  Fu,  passing  more  to  the  S.  by 
Ts'inchow  Vu  ^  j^  )ff.  The  way  is  very  difficult.) 

2<'  ITie  road  from  Ninghsia  Fu%  J[)^  to  Su  €howjffji\. 
This  passes  by  Leangchow  Fu  \^^jt[lff  and  Kanchow  Fu  '^j^fff, 
and  continues  beyond  into  Sinkiang  ^  |||. 

3"^  A  third  road  starts  from  Lanchow  Fu  H  jH|  Ji^i  skirts 
the  Hwang-ho  and  joins  the  preceding. 

4*"  The  road  leading /rom  Zanehow  Ikif^j^jffto  8zechu/mi 
m  j||,  and  passing  by  Minchow  fg^  ^  (Kungch'ang  Fu  H  g  jj^). 

Difficulty  of  conveyance  and  communication  is  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  Kansu  -Q"  J|f. 

Note. —  Kansu  M'iti,  formerly  made  only  one  Province  with 
iSinkiang  ^  91,  but  was  separated  from  it  in  1882. 
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y,  Shensi  1^  B 

Are»:  —  75,290  square  miles. 
P^iila*toii :  —  8,450,000,  or  112  per  square  mile. 
If  Aine  t  —  It  is  so  called  because  this  Province  is  situated 
to  the  West  of  the   famous  T'ungkwan  |f  R   pass.     Shensi 
means  to  the  ^'Weti  €f  the  Bfus^ 
BomdarlM.  —  On  the 

N.    —  The  Ordos  plateau^  which  is  the  Southern  extension 
of  the  Mongolian  table-land.     Shensi  is  separated 
from  the  Ordos  country  by  a  portion  of  the  Great 
ffaO, 
W.  —  Kansu  -^  jf, 

S.    —  Szechw'an  Q  )\\  and  Hupeh  ^  ^, 
E.    —  Honan  f^  ^  and  Shansi  jlj  |g.     The  Hwang-ho 
H  ^  separates  it  from  this  latter  Province. 
Capital.  —  Sn^GAN  J77  If  ^  jflf,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Wei-ho  f^  ^   and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Province,  as 
Lanchow  Fu  H  jHI  ;ff  in  Kansu  -^  :|f. 

Other  Prefeetures.  —  The^e  are  6  in  number :  Along 
the  Weir-ho  fg  Jjif,  proceeding  from  W.  to  E.: 
l**  Fungsiajig  Fu  A  M  ff  t 
2f»  T'mgchow  Pu  H  «  ». 
To  the  N.  of  the  Wei-ho,  the  first  in  the  extreme  N.,  the 
second  mid-way  between  the  Great  Wall  and  the  Wei-ho  fg  }pf  : 
3"YtilingPu*lk*, 
4«  Tftimgan  Fnmicfff. 
Tome  8.  of  me  Tt/'inrlitHf  ^  H  mountains  and  along  the 

Han-ho  ^  Jif,  as  it  runs  Eastwards  : 
^  Hanchung  Fu  ffi  4>  W, 
0»  Hsingngan  Fu  H  3E  ^. 
There  are  aUo  in  ShenH  RJf  W  ^  indep^kdetU  Chows  jH|  - 
Shang  Chow  (ft  j^,  Kfien  Ch^yw  ^  jW,  Fing  Chou^  jf^  M,  ^ 
Chow  Jlp  ^,  Soeiieh  Chou^  ^  ft  iW- 

Aspect  and  €liaracterl«tlcfii.  —  The  country  is  exactly 
divided  into  2  parts  by  a  well-marked  chain  of  mountains  which 
may  be  crossed  only   with  difficulty  at  its  two  extreinitieb.     All 
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activity  is  centered  upon  the  2  rivers,  which  flo-w  one  on  theN,, 
and  the  other  through  the  S.  The  2  valleys,  especially  the 
Northern  one,  afford  important  passages  to  those  travelling  West- 
ward. On  the  N,  of  the  Wei^ho  f^  j^  a  long  plateau  of  yellow 
land  rises  gradually  towards  the  N,.  To  the  S,  of  the  Wei^ho  and 
especially  of  the  T'sin-ling  |g  ^  mountains,  the  yellow  earth 
disappears, 

GeoIos:lcal  constitution.— The  Ts'in-ling  monntains  are  composed  of  granite, 
schist,  limestone  rock  and  sand-stone ;  the  granite  however  predominates.  On  both 
sides  extends  an  immense  layer  of  quaternary  strata,  which  continues  towards  the  N.  of 
the  Wei-ho  under  the  form  of  loess.  To  the  S.  of  the  Han-ho  it  takes  the  shape  of  schist, 
sand-stone  and  the  limestone  rocks  of  Kiulung. 

Orogimpliy.  —  It  is  easy  to  remember  and  is  most  char- 
acteristic. 

On  the  N.  of  the  Wei-ho  fg  |iif  exists  an  extensive  platoau 
of  U>€8B,  which  rises  from  the  8.B.  towards  the  N.W.  and  is 
more  and  more  furrowed  by  ravines  as  one  moves  away  from 
the  S.E..  This  plateau  terminates  on  the  North  side  in  a  series 
of  chains  which  support  the  Ordos  plateau,  and  rises  on  the  S. 
to  an  elevation  of  more  than  4,000  ft. 

On  the  South  of  the  Weirho,  rises  the  massive  chain  of  the 
Tt^inrling  |^  ^  mountains,  a  prolongation  of  the  K'weniun 
£  ^  range.  It  runs  from  W.  to  E.,  reaching  in  height  9,000 
ft,  which  it  even  surpasses  in  several  places.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  summits,  which  stands  out  a  little  to  the  W.,  is  the 
Ttipehrshan  :fc  S  lU  with  an  altitude  of  11,500  ft.  With 
its  steep  rocks,  perpendicular  paths,  its  torrents  and  gloomy 
forests,  the  Ts'in-ling  SS  ^  is  crossed  with  great  difficulty. 
'Jhvo  poMea  are  easier  of  access,  one  to  the  W.,  the  other  on 
the  E..  The  Northern  slope  is  the  steepest  and  descends  quite 
abruptly  upon  the  Wei-ho  fg  jg",  the  other  inclines  gradually 
towards  the  Han-ho  i^}^-  Hichthofen  compares  the  TsMn-ling 
to  a  heavy  bar  applied  slantwise  upon  a  wrinkled  cloth  with 
parallel  folds,  and  which  would  then  be  moved  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  its  axis,  till  the  folds  deviated  completely  from 
the  point  of  contact. 

Oil  the  South  of  the  Hanrho  ^  fpf  originates  the  KMlutig 
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iL  tl  chain.  It  is  less  massive  than  the  Ts'in-ling  range,  runs 
along  the  whole  North-East  of  Szechw'an  |9  j||  and  continues 
the  Mifh^hanft^}}\  of  Kansu  '^TtJi  Province.  It  attains  more  than 
12,000  feet  in  height.  A  pass  traverses  its  Northern  extremity 
and  connects  through  the  WuHntr  ^T  !>«•«*  —  [4,000  ft.  high] 
—  the  upper  valley  of  the  Han-ho  ^^  with  Szechw*an  |B  )\\- 

Climate.  —  The  climate  is  widely  different  in  the  N.  and  in  the  S.  of  the 
T8*in-ling. 

In  tJie  N.J  it  resembles  that  of  the  region  of  the  Hwang-ho,  with  its  dry  cold,  its 
dust,  and  its  violent  storms. 

In  the  S.,  it  is  rather  like  that  of  Bzechw'au  without  Northern  or  Southern  winds, 
these  being  prevented  from  blowing  by  the  two  mountain  ranges.  From  February  to 
October,  the  sky  is  overcast  and  the  atmosphere  damp,  while  excessive  beat  prevails  in 
Summer.  The  cold  sets  in  only  at  the  end  of  November.  It  is  the  fine  season  of  the  year. 

Hydrograplij^.— On  the  If.,  the  Wd'ho  ^  fpf  and  numerous 
streams,  running  N.W.  to  8.E.  All  flow  into  the  Hwanff-ho 
jl  {!^,  which  skirts  the  E.  of  the  Province^  and  is  navigable  only 
from  the  place  where  it  receives  the  Hhi-ho  ^  ^  from  Shansi 
lij  gf.  The  most  important  of  these  rivers  is  the  Zoh-ho  ^^. 
None  however  are  navigable. 

On  the  &,  the  Hanrho  ^  fjFf,  which  receives  numerous 
torrents  from  the  Ts'inling  ^^^  mountains,  but  is  not  navigable 
in  Shensi.  Till  it  leaves  this  Province,  it  runs  through  steep 
gorges  where  it  is  obstructed  with  rocks  and  rapids.  Junks  of 
small  tonnage  avail  themselves  of  the  flood  season  to  travel  to 
Hanchung  Fu  ]^  rfi  |^  (For  the  Hanrho  ^  {rif ,  see  section  II, 
ch.  III.) 

The  Weirho  Jg  Jpf.  The  Wei-ho  is  the  principal  tributary 
of  the  Hwang-ho  J|  ^.  Its  sources  are  in  Kansu  "fl"  j|f,  near 
the  mining  region  known  as  Kungch'ang  Fu  $gj|^.  It  runs  like 
all  its  affluents  on  the  left  bank — these  are  the  most  numerous  and 
important  —  through  the  loess  plateau  of  the  N.,  in  which  it  cuts 
deep  channels.  These  beds  diminish  in  depth  as  they  advance 
towards  the  S.E..  As  it  enters  Shensi  ^  %,  the  Weirli^k  fg  fp[ 
runs  at  a  depth  of  600  feet,  amidst  those  towering  stratified 
cliffs  so  characteristic  of  the  loess  region.  It  then  widens  and 
swerves  gradually  from  the  loess  land.  It  is  navigable  after 
Hsingp'ing   hsien  ^  ^  )||.     Henceforward   up  to  the  bend  of 
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the  Hwang-ho  j|  ^,  near  T'ung-kwan  f{  R,  boats  of  shallow 
draught  ply  on  its  waters^  for  although  it  is  pretty  wide  in  this 
place,  it  never  runs  deep.  —  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  JSHmg'ho 
^  fi]',  an  important  river,  which  with  its  affluents,  waters  the 
whole  North-Eastern  part  of  Kansu  ^jl  %, 

Fauna  and  Flora. —  These  differ  completely  in  Nortbei-u  and  Southern  Sheusi, 
the  ridge  of  the  Ts'in-ling  constituting  almost  the  dividing  line.  In  the  N.  the  fauna  and 
flora  are  those  of  the  Hwang-ho;  in  the  S.  those  of  the  Yangtze  (See  Preliminary  Notiofis  : 
fauna  and  flora,  p.  10, 17).  Wild  animals  are  less  numerous  than  in  Kansu,  though 
they  are  extensively  met  with  on  the  Northern  loess  plateau  and  in  the  Ts*in-ling. 
Aquatic  birds  teem  in  the  valley  of  the  Wei-ho :  the  wild  goose,  hei*on,  ibis,  and  snipe. 

Ai^lcultorftl  Wealtli.  —  Agricultural  products  abound 
in  the  2  plains  of  the  Wei-ho  fg  }iif  and  of  the  Han-ho  ^  ^, 
as  well  as  on  the  loess  plateau,  wherever  it  can  be  tilled. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  Wei-ho  plain,  rice  and  cotton  are  cultiva- 
ted, and  there  are  2  harvests  every  year,  that  of  Spring  yielding 
corn,  and  that  of  Summer,  cotton.  Elsewhere,  the  crops  raised 
are  those  peculiar  to  the  Northern  region  :  barley,  pulse,  peas, 
lucerne,  hemp,  tobacco  and  Indian-corn.  The  valley  of  the 
upper  Han-ho  ^  ^  perhaps  much  richer,  produces  besides 
various  fruits,  abundant  crops  of  corn,  cotton  and  tobacco.  Silk 
is  manufactured,  and  the  mulberry,  palm,  bamboo  and  even 
orange-tree  are  found  there  in  abundance.  Throughout  the  whole 
Province,  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  the  all-absorbing  pursuit 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Mineral  Wealtli.  —  The  Province  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
coal  mines  but  they  are  little  worked.  Iron,  salt  of  inferior 
quality  (towards  the  N.),  quartz  veined  with  gold,  nickel  and 
magnetite  (in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Han-ho  ^  {j^)  are  also 
found.  Stones  for  building  (marble,  granite,  and  porphyry) 
abound,  especially  in  the  TsMn-ling  ^  ^  mountains. 

FopulatlOii.  —  The  population  is  very  dense  in  the  two  valleys  and  becomes 
thinner  as  one  travels  away  from  these  two  centres.  The  people  are  largely  agiven  to 
agriculture.  As  in  ShanRi,many  skilful  bankers  are  nevertholesH  found  among  thera.  The 
alien  clement  is  scanty:  Mongols  (in  the  N.),Szechw'au  and  Hnp^h  iynmigranlsdn  the  S.). 

Like  Kansu,  though  for  a  shorter  period,  Shensi  Ruffered  exceedingly  from  the  two 
rebellions :  that  of  the  T^aip^inga  to  the  S.of  the  Ts'in-ling:  and  that  of  the  Miissulmavs 
to  the  N..  The  city  of  Singan  Fu  was  almost  the  only  one  which  held  out  in  the  North. 

Language.  —  It  is  only  in  the  N.  that  a  little  Mongol  ib  heard.  Everywhevu 
else,  }fandarin  is        c«fmmon  tongue. 
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Towns  and  chief  Centres. 

Jbh  Narihem  8henH  |g^  ||  : 

SnfOAN  FVfi^^,  a  few  miles  to  the  8.  of  the  Wei-ho, 
at  an  elevation  of  1,  600  feet.  — Population,  about  1,  000,  000. 
It  is  the  capital  and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Shensi, 
perhaps  even  of  all  China,  not  only  because  of  its  historical  remi- 
niscences, but  also  because  of  its  site,  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants and  its  wealth.  Singan  Fu  or  a  neighbouring  city  has  been 
the  capital  of  China  under  several  dynasties.  It  acquired  its 
greatest  celebrity  especially  during  the  T^ang  J^  dynasty.  It 
was  then  called  Biking  (9]9C  Western  Capital).  Inl900,  when  the 
Boxer  insurrection  broke  out,  the  Court  withdrew  there  for  a  time. 
A  short  distance  from  it,  towards  the  E.,  the  Annals  of  the  Empire 
were  burnt  under  Shih  Hwang-ti  jj^  ^Ig'  (246-209.  B.  C).  The 
Mussulmans  who  are  said  to  have  arrived  there  about  the  VIII'*'  cen- 
tury, occupy  quite  extensive  quarters  and  have  a  famous  mosque. 
Not  far  from  the  city,  towards  the  W.,  is  found  a  slab  bearing  date 
from  the  VIII*^  century,  and  testifying  that  the  Nestorians,  an 
heretical  christian  sect,  were  established  there  at  that  time.  A  cele- 
brated museum,  called  the  Pei-lin  (i|^  forest  of  slabs  or  stone- 
tablets)  is  rich  with  the  remnants  of  ancient  civilisation.  The  city 
has  its  Tartar  quarter,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  large  agglomeration  of  petty  shop- 
keepers. The  Eastern  suburbs  is  a  very  populous  and  rich  quarter 
where  cloth,  silks,  porcelain,  foreign-made  articles  and  iron  are 
stored. In  the  year  1899,  a  cotton-mill  was  established  within 
the  city, 

jEMettffan^  hsiefh  J^  |^  JH  This  town  is  not  far  from  Signan 
Fu,  and  owes  its  importance  to  its  being  the  terminus  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Wei -ho  ^^Jjlfi  hence  great  traffic  is  carried  on  there. 

(fungciunv  JF'u  ^  j^  )ff,  —  On  the  Lohho  j^  fpf. 

T'utiffkwan  hsiett  f  ft  R  JK.  —  At  the  bend  of  the  Hwang-ho 
Jll  |pf.  It  is  rather  a  garrison  town  than  a  commercial  place, 
and  owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  its  position  which  borders  on 
the  Western  regions. 
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Htvofuiwinifw  ^  ^  Jf^,  —  This  is  a  pilgrim  resort  and  has 
a  famous  shrine.  It  is  here  that  people  start  when  making  the 
ascent  of  the  Hwashan  |^  il|,  one  of  the  5  sacred  mountains 
of  China. 

Fungsiung  FuJH^}^ , — It  is  picturesquely  situated  upon  a 
high  loess  terrace  and  on  the  Kansu  *^  j|f  road  which  follows 
the  course  of  the  Wei-ho  ^  fpf . 

Bifig  Chaw  ^f  ^. — On  the  King-ho  ^  fr|f.  It  is  renowned 
for  its  excellent  fruit. 

Tiiiin  -FW  tt#)fif.  —  In  the  extreme  N..  A  garrison  town 
and  important  market  place  for  furs. 

Xn  Southern  Shensi  : 

Hanchung  JP^  ^  ^  )j^,  on  the  banks  of  the  Han-ho  and 
at  an  elevation  of  1,600  ft,  like  Singan  Fu  ||  •$  }(f,  —  population 
80,000.  —  It  is  a  large  commercial  city  and  important  centre  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  over  90  miles  in  length  and  from  25  to  40 
miles  wide. 

Hsingngan  F\*  H  ^  )ff.  —  A  more  important  commercial 
centre  than  Hanchung  Fu.  Commerce  is  carried  on  with  Sze- 
chw^an  Q  j||,  Kansu  "^  "jfl  and  Southern  Shensi  |^  If. 

Industry  and  Oommerce.  —  These  are  more  developed 
than  in  Kansu  "^  'Jfl^  but  are  however  in  a  rather  backward 
state.  Besides  the  somewhat  industrial  centre  of  Singan  Fu  1^ 
^  Jffj  a  certain  number  of  towns  exist  along  the  lower  Wei-ho 
ti  M^  which  engage  in  special  branches  of  industry:  T^ungkwan 
hsien  yl^  B|  )||,  tin-ware;  Hwayinmlao  ^  |^  jl^t  straw-shoes; 
ChMhshui  ff  :^y  incense  sticks  and  bamboo  articles  ;  Weinan 
hsien  fg  ||f  J||,  a  large  coal-mart.... 

To  the  S.,  Sihsiang  hsien  S  ^  Ali  S.E.  of  Hanchung  Fu 
M  ^  Jff'  ^"^  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  gum. 

Shensi  ffi  ^  imports  silks  from  Ch^kiang  ^  fL  and  Sze- 
chw'an  B  jH.  tea  from  Hupeh  jgf|  4fc  and  Hunan  ^  ^,  and 
sugar  from  Szechw*an  H  jll-  It  exports  opium,  skins  and  furs. 
Besides  it  is  a  place  of  transit  for  all  goods  coming  from  Tibet 
and  Central  Asia,  or  going  to  these  two  regions. 
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Shensi  holds  perhaps  the  first  rank  for  the  varnish-tree  which 
supplies  varnish  and  vegetable  tallow. 

Highways  of  communication.  —  Two  roads  connect  Si' 
tiffan  JP^  Sf^/ll  with  Ixmehmv  Fu^j/l^J^  (Kansu  -^i^).  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Northern  one,  passing  by  P'ing- 
leang  Fu  ^  }^  /(^  (Kansu).  It  is  a  very  beautiful  road,  and  was 
formerly  bordered  with  trees  like  French  boulevards.  It  was 
constructed  by  Tso  Tsungt'ang  2E  ^  ^,  the  General  who  put 
down  the  Mussulman  rebellion.  Besides  these  2  roads,  three 
other  important  high-ways  deserve  special  mention. 

1*^.  The  road  leading  /¥ovn  Singan  JFu  fi^Jff  to  T^ung- 
hwan  hHen  )ft  H  JH*  At  this  latter  place,  it  branches  oft  into  two, 
one  going  at  the  S.  of  the  Hwang-ho  )([  fr|f  to  Ilonan  ^  ^  ; 
the  other,  crossing  Shansi  |I|  ||,  following  the  course  of  the 
F6n-ho  ^  Jpf,  and  leading  to  Peking  ;|t  ]§(. 

2"*.  The  road  connecting  Singan  1%  |f  ^  Jjj^  with  Sge- 
ehu/an.  This  passes  at  the  Western  extremity  of  the  Ts'in-ling 
l^'itti  over  the  T'iensha-ling  Jijp^  pass,  (3,300  ft.  above  the 
Wei-ho,  and  5000  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  and  at  the  North- 
western extremity  of  the  Kiulung  ^  H  mountains  over  the 
Wuting  3J  "T  pass  (4000  ft.  high).  It  is  the  famous  road  of  the 
golden  ox  (Kinniu-tao  ^^M)  huilt  at  such  enormous  expense. 
(According  to  local  legends  it  was  constructed  in  order  to  seize 
oxen  on  the  mountain,  as  it  was  thought  their  fodder  was  changed 
into  gold.) 

3*^.  The  road  connecting  Shigan  lu  with  Chang  Chow  |8| 
<H|-  This  passes  to  the  E.  of  the  Tsin-Iing,  and  connects  the 
capital  of  Shensi  |^  ]|g  with  South-Western  Honan  fi||  ^  and 
the  middle  course  of  the  Han-ho  ^  fpf . 

We  have  previously  mentioned  the  navigable  rivers. 

Ifote.  —  Shensi  is  considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  Chinese 
race.  It  is  here  that  it  grew  up,  developed,  and  expanded 
to  the  E.  and  S..  Shensi  commands  all  passes  of  the  great 
Eastern  plains  leading  to  Central  Asia,  and  thanks  to  the  Sze- 
chw'an  Q  )\\  road,  connects  them  easily  with  the  whole   South 
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of  the   Empire.     The  valley  of  the  Wei-ho  If  Jiif  is  especially 
of  unparalleled  importance  in  the  history  of  China. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

THE    REGION   OF   THE   MIDDLE 
HWANG-HO 

(SHANSI  III  H  AND  HONAN  ^  ^.) 


The  Provinces  of  ShanH  [Ij  'gf  and  Himan  ^  ^  do  not 
depend  on  the  same  Viceroy  as  Kanau  ^  "Jfl  and  Shensi  |^  ||. 
Each  of  them  has  its  own  Governor. 

If  we  study  them  in  common,  it  is  because  the  mountains 
of  these  2  Provinces  constitute  a  powerful  harrier  on  the  W.  of 
the  Great  North-Eastern  Plain.  Both  also  hem  in  the  Hwang-ho 
mf  helow  its  last  great  bend,  and  before  it  enters  the  lowlands. 
Moreover,  both  abounding  in  coal  and  iron,  are  partly  covered  • 
with  loess  or  yellow  earth,  especially  Shanai  [Ij  "gf.  Finally  they 
have  been  in  former  times  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  of  China  • 
and  the  seat  of  the  Capital, 

The  differences  existing  between  them  are  very  prominent  : 

Shansi    llj  "gf   is   mountainous   throughout;    Monan  ^  ^   - 
only  in  part.    Shanai  is  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth :  Hanan  in 
agricultural  products.     Access  to  ShimH  is  difficult  save  through 
a  few  highways:    Momm  on  the  contrary,  except  on  the  N.W., 
is  rich  in  means  of  communication. 

Both  Provinces  have  suffered  from  the  T*a4p*ing  ^jj  ^ 
rebellion. 
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r.  Shansi  Uf  g 

Area.  —  81,853  square  miles. 

Nnmber  of  Inliabltanto.—  12,200,000,  or  149  per  square 
mile. 

Name. — Shansi  {I]||  BignWieQ  **fFe9i  of  the  MaufUains.9f  But 

what  mountains  are  meant?  Perhaps  the  peaks  which  bound  on 
the  E.  the  entire  plateau  of  Shansi.  It  would  however  be  more 
exact  to  say  that  they  are  the  mountains  on  the  W.  of  Chihli 
||[^  as  Shantung  ilj  ^  means  E.  of  the  same  range,  that  is 
of  the  T'aihang-shan  :ic  ^  llj. 

Bonndarles.  —  Shansi  is  bounded  on  the 

N.    —  By  Mongolia, 

W.  —  By  the  Ordos  plateau  (being  part  of  Mon- 
golia and  Shensi  |^  ||, 

S.    —  By  Honan  \v{  ^, 

E.  _  By  Chihli  BU|.  —  The  Hwang-ho  H  ^ 
fixes  exactly  the  boundary  line  on  the  W. 
and  S.. 

Capital  city.  —  T'Axx  VjsN  FU  ^  J^  Ijj,  which  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  Province  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  F6n- 
ho  ja^fij. 

Other  Prefectures  or  First  class  cities.    They  are  8. 

namely.  To  the  N.  of  T^aiyuen  J^  -jJC  J^  ^  '• 

1°  Sholip'ing  Yum^Jffj 

2»  TaVimg  Pu  ;fc  B  *, 

3°  Ningwu  Pu  «  R  «p. 
To  the  S.  of  T'aiyUen  rki,   an^l  (dong  the  right  hanic  of 
the  Flhh-ho  ^  fiif  as  it  runs  into  the  Hwang-ho : 

4r  Fdnchow  FnBm^, 
SP  P'ingyang  Pu T  Rliff , 
©"P'uchowPuJBfflW. 
At  the  S.'Ba&tem  eaiftremUy,  proceeding  from  N.  to  S.. 

7<'LTmgaiiPn»«*, 
8°  Tsehchow  Pn  i«  M  Mf . 
There  are  besides  in  Shansi  iljU  10  iudepetulent  Cho^vs  ^  .• 
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LOESS  PLATEAU  OP  SHANSI  |1|  ||. 
According  to  Righthofen. 
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BHmgtk^  Chaw  2p  Jg  W,  BMn  Chaw  fff  Wf  ^^  ^^^  f^  Wf 
Baaieh  Chaw  ^^if\,  Mah  Chaw  H^,  Hsiai  Chaw  fj^^,  Kiang 
^^^^^w'  H  Wf  ^^  Chaw  H  ^,  ft'in  C/kOfc;2J:>  ^.Xecio  CAotc;  jJgW- 
Aspect  and  duunustorlBttes. — Shansi  is  a  plateau  ascen- 
ding in  gradual  terraces  and  intersected  by  mountain-ranges  towards 
the  N..  It  has  long  monotonous  ridges  of  yellow  land  and  several 
alluvial  plains  very  rich  and  fertile.  There  is  great  difficulty  of  com- 
munication. The  people  are  industrious,  but  the  soil  is  rather  poor, 
and  this  compels  them  to  seek  elsewhere  the  prosperity  they  lack  at 
home.  Coal  and  iron  abound,  but  up  to  the  present,  the  absence 
of  good  roads  has  rendered  the  working  of  the  mines  rather 
unprofitable.  The  Province  has  also  a  lengthy  river,  the  F6n-/io^ 
JiJ,  which  runs  through  its  centre  and  develops  there,  more  than 
in  the  other  parts,  wealth  and  prosperity.  Such  are  in  brief,  the 
most  striking  features  of  Shansi. 

'  CSeolo^lcal  constitution.  —  A  layer  of  limestone  covers  a  rich  bed  of  coal. 
Oyer  the  layer  itself  are  found  sand-stone  and  yellow  earth.  This  latter  reaches  in  the 
S.  a  depth  of  8,000  ft.  In  the  N.  there  are*long  mountain-chains  of  granite,  schist  and 
porphyry.  In  the  Centre,  skirting  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  .Han-ho  fUff,  is  the  Hoh- 
shan  (  |lj,  a  granitic  and  metamorphic  mountain. 

OMsrapliy*  —  Shansi  is  formed  by  a  strong  mountain 
ridge,  which,  more  or  less  wide,  inclines  gradually  from  N. 
to  S..  This  large  pUOeau^  varying  in  elevation  from  2,600 
to  5,000  ft.,  is  flanked  on  the  E.,  N.E.  and  N.  by  peaks 
which  rise  to  a  still  higher  altitude.  Its  steep  slopes  have 
been  deeply  furrowed  and  eroded,  and  disclose  to  the  eye  at 
the  present  day  the  calcaneus  and  coaly  deposits  which  cons- 
titute its  base.  On  the  N.,  long  chains  traverse  it  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.,  and  continue  the  massive  crest  of  the  Southern  Ordos 
table-land.  These  attain  an  elevation  of  3,600  feet  in  the 
Wul^airehan  3l  ji  iU-  The  Slrthan  H  lU  or  T^aOumg-shan 
j(  ^  ll],  which  stretches  along  the  plateau  to  the  S.E.,  rises 
only  to  3,200  ft. ,  although  it  appears  to  look  higher  when  viewed 
from  the  Chihli  ]|[  ^  plain.  Further  to  the  W.,  running  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  F6n-ho  ^  {iTi  ^^  the  Hahrthan  H  ll],  the 
height  of  which  is  7,860  ft.  Jn  the  centre  af  the  Bravince 
there  eooMa  a  eeriee  of  depreeeiane  inclining  in  the  direction  of 
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N.  to  S.  and  separated  from  each  other.  These  are  the  dried- 
up  beds  of  former  lakes,  which  have  disappeared,  leaving  behind 
a  thick  alluvial  sediment  more  fertile  than  the  surrounding  loess 
or  yellow  land.  The  number  of  these  lakes  is  7,  and  upon  their 
principal  sites  stand  the  following  cities  :  Tat'ung  Fu  ;K:  p  ^, 
(3,900  ft.  high);  T'aiyuen  Fu  ^c  JR  ^flP  (2,600  ft.  high);  PMngyang 
Fu^l^Jg^  fff  (1,800  ft.  high).  The  Southernmost,  that  of  Hsiai 
Chow  jH  jHI)  attains  an  elevation  of  only  1,200  ft. 

Jh  the  A,  is  a  mountain  of  sufiBcient  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned, the  CShMtgi^iaO'^han  tpjj^^  (3,300  ft.  high),  which  must 
have  been  separated  by  an  earthquake  from  the  Hwa-shan  |p  ^| 
(see  section  I.  ch.  T.  p.  26.),  which  lies  opposite  to  it.  The 
Hwang-ho  now  flows  between  the  two. 

Ollmate.  —  The  climate  of  Shansi  is  severer  than  that  of  the  N.  taken  in 
general.  This  results  from  the  mediocre  elevation  of  the  country.  Snow  covers  it 
during  the  long  Winter  months  and  the  thermometer  falls  to  —4  degrees  F.  and  even 
further.  At  T'aiyiien  Fu,  the  lake  was  frozen  over  from  November  to  March  in  190S-(H. 
The  thermometer  then  fell  to  —  9  degrees  F.  and  reached  in  Summer  82  F.. 

Hydregrapliy.  —  In  the  &,  there  are  two  important 
rivers,  the  F^n-ho  f^  ^  and  the  T^Hn^-ho  ^  $|f ,  both  tributaries 
of  the  Hwang-ho  ^  ^,  In  the  N»,  the  Province  is  traversed 
by  several  large  affluents  of  the  Peh-ho  fy^.  In  the  W;  a  vast 
number  of  streams  cutting  deep  ravines  in  the  soil  empty  their 
waters  into  the  MuHtng-ho  )(  fif. 

The  F^hh'ho  ^  $|f  is  the  largest  river  of  Shan&i.  It  rises  to 
the  S.  of  Ningwu  Fu  f|  ;|^  ;|^,  and  after  leaving  T'aiyuen  Fu 
ikiJSiftfy  waters  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Province.  It  is 
navigable  only  up  to  Kiang  Chow  H  jfj|,  but  from  T'aiyiien  Fu 
to  the  latter  city,  a  very  frequented  road  traversing  numerous 
important  centres,  runs  along  its  banks.  It  crosses  the  two  richest 
plains  of  Shansi  [{j  || :  that  of  T^aiyiien  Fix  'JkMJ^  and  that  of 
P4ngyang  Fu  ^  m  jj^.  Its  waters  are  wont  to  rise  suddenly 
and  devastate  the  adjoining  region. 

The  T/Hn-ho  i£>}jif ,  which  descends  from  the  8.B.  of  the  pla- 
teau is  of  less  importance.  It  waters  however  one  of  those  regions 
richest  in  mineral  wealth:  Tsehchow  Fu  9^^;  and  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  of  all  China  :  Hwaik4ng  Fu  ^  J|  ^ 
(Honan  m  Hf). 
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nd  Flora.  —  There  is  nothing  special  to  mention,  save  the  hunting- 
groiinds  in  the  North,  which  are  reserved  for  the  Emperor. 

Agrleiiltiurml  WeaUb.— Agricultural  products  are  confined 
to  a  great  extent  within  the  valleys  of  T'aiyiien  Fu  ^j^^  and 
Kiang  Chow  H  j^,  and  consist  mainly  of  corn,  tobacco,  cotton 
and  sometimes  rice.  The  climate  is  too  severe  to  obtain  two 
harvests,  so  Shansi  llj  H  i^  compelled  to  procure  from  the 
neighbouring  plains  the  products  it  lacks  itself. 

Even  as  regards  opium,  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  China, 
the  crop  is  insufficient.  —  Shansi  grows  excellent  grapes  from 
which  wine  is  made,  unequalled  it  is  said,  throughout  China. 

Mineral  Wealth. — Minerals  are  the  great  wealth  of  Shansi 
[Ij  "g  Province.  They  consist  especially  of  pit-coal  and  iron. 
No  part  of  the  world  is  perhaps  so  rich  in  coal-fields.  The  three 
principal  mining-centres  are  the  following:  the  basin  of  T^aiyiien 
Fu  ic  JR  ^»  that  of  P'ingting  Chow  2|i  Jg  ^  and  the  country 
around  Tsehchow  F\ifli)t{)(f.  On  the  S.,  to  the  E.  of  Hsiai  Chow 
jft^fdy  there  is  a  salt  lake  called  Luts^un  ^ijff  which  has  consi- 
derable importance.  A  Taot^ai  is  in  charge,  to  superintend 
the  collecting  of  taxes  upon  the  salt,  which  is  afterwards  sold 
extensively  throughout  Shansi  [Ij  ff ,  Shensi  ^  |f  and  Honan 

mm- 

POpulatlOii  —  Shansi  is  hospitable,  indnstrions  and  eager  in  the  pursiiit  of 
gain.  The  best  bankers  of  China  and  her  shrewdest  merchants  are  recruited  from  this 
Province.  Nearly  the  whole  commerce  of  the  South  of  Mongolia  is  carried  on  by  Shansi 
traders,  some  of  whom  even  go  as  far  as  Tibet.  When  enriched,  they  rettirn  to  settle 
down  at  home,  bringing  back  with  them  the  means  of  comfort,  if  not  of  Inxnry. 

In  the  N.,  the  population  is  largely  made  up  of  Mongols,  who  number  500,000. 
They  have  their  sacred  mountain,  the  Wnt'ai-shan,  where  they  lovingly  bury  the 
remains  of  their  relatives.  A  large  Mongol  lamasery  occupies  its  summit.  They  have 
also  their  own  town,  Kweihwa  chafing,  or  the  Blue  City,  called  in  Mongol  Kn-kn  Khoto. 

LaMkgunge." Mongol  is  spoken  throughout  the  N..  Everrwhere  else  the  Man- 
darin dialect  is  prevalent. 

CtUes  and  PHndpal  Centres.  —  T'AITVWi  ru  :k  ^ 

Jlf^  with  a  population  of  230,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of 
Shansi  il|  ff  and  the  residence  of  the  Oovernor.  It  is  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  2,600  ft.,  on  the  N.  of  a  vast  plain  studded 
with  populous  villages  and  neatly  constructed  houses.  The  valleys 
which  open  out  on  the  plain  have  nearly  all  mines,  occupying 
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each  about  200  workmen,  while  rows  of  carts  drawn  by  oxen 
and  wheelbarrows  bring  the  coal  daily  to  the  capital.  Formerly 
this  city  manufactured  defensive  weapons  on  a  large  scale,  and 
even  at  present  it  possesses  an  arsenal.  It  has  its  Tartar  quarter 
and  important  barracks  for  the  soldiers.  It  is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  gardens  and  orchards.  Its  commerce  is  very  brisk.  In 
several  places  throughout  the  plain,  pit-coal,  iron  and  sulphur 
are  found  ;  there  is  also  in  a  neighbouring  village  a  famous 
spring  which  has  been  turned  to  advantage  by  the  people. 

To  the  If.  of  T^aiifUen  i^  jc  JR  ^  ^ 

Kweihwa  eh*hfHf  (i  ft  it.—  population,  200,000  inhabitants. 
—  The  Bine  CUy  or  Ku-ku  Khoio  comprises  two  towns,  the  one, 
religious  and  military,  with  its  schools  and  its  Lama  monas- 
teries (the  grand  Lama  of  Mongolia,  actually  at  Urga,  resided 
formerly  here) ;  the  other,  largely  commercial,  is  an  important 
market  for  skins  and  camel-hair  ropes,  imported  from  every  part 
of  Mongolia  and  exported  chiefly  to  Tientsin  Ji  fit  Jff-  The 
environs  are  covered  with  fruit-trees. 

Taifung  Fk$  ^  ^Jtf- — A  town  situated  4,000  ft.  above  the 
the  sea-level,  in  a  long  plain  of  scanty  fertility  where  several 
volcanic  peaks  arise.  There  are  important  deposits  of  coal  and 
sodium  carbonate  in  the  vicinity. 

To  the  8.  of  T^aly^Hen  JPki : 

¥hu:how  JBki  ^  j^  M^  —  An  important  town,  near  a  rich 
valley  abounding  in  coal. 

F^ingrya$ig  Fu  ^|^||^. — population,  19,000  inhabitants. —  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  China  (tradition  states  that  the 
Emperor  Yao  ^  resided  there),  but  of  its  ancient  splendour,  the 
only  remnant  to-day  is  a  magnificent  city- wall.  It  is  situated  in  a 
vast  alluvial  plain  where  the  system  of  irrigation  is  unrivalled. 

Kiang  Chow  |^M-  —  Within  the  bend  of  the  P^n-ho  i^JSf, 
towards  the  W..  —  It  is  a  prettily  situated  town,  the  terminus 
of  navigation  and  the  principal  market-place  of  Shansi.  It  lies 
in  a  plain  of  considerable  fertility  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  coal-mines. 
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To  the  R>  of  T*€d^Uen  ^  -Jsi  M  Hf^  descending  tov^ards 
Chihli  It  St  : 

JP^inoHng  Chaw  2|3  jg  ^.  —  20,000  inhabitants.  —  A  great 
manufacturing  (gold  and  silver-ware,  iron)  and  commercial  city. 
In  its  vicinity  is  the  rich  coal-mine  known  as  8h4hpuMmU  jg 

Two  other  cities  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned.  They  are 
situated  in  the  T*aiyuen  Fu  -jsiM^M  P^^^^  =  JP^ifngyao  hoien  2pi§|||, 
population,  60,000  inhabitants, —  an  important  market  for  exports 
into  Honan  fjj  |^;  and  Kfi  hoien  |B  JK,  a  very  commercial 
town  with  a  population  of  30,000. 

2b  the  8.B.: 

Toehehow  J^  J9  M  ^)  situated  in  a  district  which  abounds 
in  coal  and  excellent  iron-ore.  As  moreover,  its  communications 
with  the  plain  are  numerous,  it  is  the  centre  of  a  very  industrial 
region,  principally  iron-works. 

Imdiurtrjr  and  Oommeroe.  —  In  both  of  these,  Shansi 
holds  a  prominent  place.  This  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
industry  of  its  people,  its  rich  mines  and  the  poverty  of  its  soil. 

Several  cities  and  large  villages  devote  themselves  specially 
to  industry.  We  have  mentioned  above  P'ingting  Chow  ^  % 
j^,  famous  for  its  goldsmiths'work ;  others  are  engaged  in  the 
paper,  iron,  and  sulphur  industries.  Kiang  Chow  H  j^  has 
started  lately  a  cotton-mill. 

The  eooport  articles  are  principally  :  coal,  iron,  salt  and 
products  from  Mongolia,  such  as  skins  and  ropes.  The  imporU, 
which  seem  to  exceed  the  exports,  consist  of  corn,  silk,  woollen- 
goods,  tea  and  salted  provisions. 

Hiffliways  or  Oommoiilcttiloii.  —  The  communications 
are  difficult  through  lack  of  good  roads.  Transport  is  extensively 
made  upon  the  backs  of  animals  :  camels,  mules  and  asses.  — 
OChepHndpal  roaOo  are  t 

Tu)0  earriage  roads.  —  If  they  can  be  so  called,  for  they 
are  very  impracticable.  —  These  are  : 

I''  The  road  leading  from  OMngtkig  Fk^JElLJli  (Ohihli 
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itlD  to  ShenH  Hff,  passing  by  T*aiyuen  Fu  ±Jf,)ff,  P4ng^ 
yang  Fu  2f.  J[^  jff^  P*uchow  Fu  ^  jHi  /!(  ^nd  T*ungkwan  hsien 
{I  M  m  (Shensi).  (At  P'uchow  Fu  one  may  also  cross  the 
Hwang-ho  Hf  JjJ,  and  proceed  by  T'ungchow  Fu  to  Singan  Pu 
fi^  Hf^  Shensi). 

2''  The  road  leading  Awm  T'ai^aen  Fu  -JkJ^Jff  io  IMfung 
^^^  :k  f^  fff'   It  passes  by  Y6nmen-kwan  M  ^  ■,  a  famous 
and   much   frequented  gate  of  the  €freai  WcUBU    Here  the  road 
branches  into  two  :  one  branch  going  by  Shohp^ng  Fu  |||^/|( 
to  Kweihwa  ch^^nglfftjA;  the  other  leading  to  Kalgan  (Chihli), 
T%ioo  €4het  roadB  or  rather  pathways  are  less  frequented  : 
l""  One  from  JMkehow  JPI»  ^  ^  ;J^  to  JPH^ngwang  JAs. 
2^  A  second  from  JMkehow  jPk$  to  T'tdffUen  JPk§,  passing  to 
the  W.  of  Lungan  Fu  )(  ^  Jif. 

The  oniv  90od  Waier'Highwaifs  are: the  Fh^ho  f^^^ivom 
Kiang  Ohow  H^  jHf  to  the  Hwang-ho  H  ^ ;  and  the  Hwang-ho* 
This  latter  is  navigable  from  P'uchow  Fu  ^  ^  jj^  to  T'ung* 
kwan  hsien  ft  H  JK,  and  in  several  places  to  the  W.  of  Shansi 
(1|  If,  especially  near  its  North-Eastern  bend. 

Extensive  traffic  is  carried  on  upon  the  road  leading  from 
Chihli  It  H  to  T*aiyiien  Fu  ^|^;J^.  From  2,000  to  3,000  mules 
and  asses,  and  200  to  300  camels,  pass  every  day  opposite  a 
fixed  place.  The  same  activity  exists  in  the  N.,  at  the  Ytomen 
m  P^  pass.  The  raOroad  from  CMngUng  A*  jE  S  ^  (Chihli) 
to  T^a^fUen  JRi^  connecting  the  capital  of  Shansi  ^|  |f  with  the 
great  trunk-line  from  Peking  :[[^  ^  to  Hank^ow  ^  0  (Hupeh 
ffi  4b))  "^^^^  afford  easy  tranport  for  the  rich  mines  of  Shansi, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  its  wealth. 

If«to.  —  We  have  seen  above  that  P'ingyang  Fu  2p  |jg 
Jif  was  the  capital  of  the  celebrated  sovereign  Yao  ^,  in  the 
early  times  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  the  S.E.,  the  present 
district  town  of  Hsia  hsien  J[  m  (Hsiai  Chow  ^  M)  had  in  its 
midst  the  court  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Hsia  H  dynasty,  the 
first  that  governed  China  (2,205  to  1,766  B.  C). 
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2*.  Honan  M  M 

Area.  —  67,954  square  miles. 

Popolatlon.  —  25,317,820  or  373  per  square  mile. 
Ito  Haine.  —  Honan   ^  ^   signifies  South  of  the  river, 
and  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  Province  lies  to  the  South 
of  the  Hwang-ho  H  jfif ,  while  only  a  small  tract  of  land  extends 
beyond  it  on  the  North. 

Boondarles.  —  Honan  is  bounded,  on  the 

N.  —  By  Chihli  {t  fR  and  Shansi  [Ij  ||f. 
W.  —  By  Shensi  ^  H  and  Hupeh  jUfj  ^fc, 
8.    ~  By  Hupeh  fldft, 

E.    —  By  Nganhwei  ^  ^,  Northern  Kiangsu  f£ 
H,  Shantung  [Ij  j^  and  Chihli  ]i[S|. 
CBipiiM.  —  K'AIFUyG  JFUl^^)ff,  situated  in  the  North- 
East  of  the  Province,  and  towards  the  South  of  the  last  great 
bend  of  the  Hwang- ho  )(  fpjf . 

Otlier  Prefeetural  Cllletsi.  —  These  number  8,  three  of 
which  are  to  tiks  North  of  the  Hwang^-ho.  They  are,  proceeding 
from  the  West  to  the  North-East  : 
l»Hwaik'ingFiL«KJir, 
2p  Weihwni Fn •  fflRP, 
3"  Ghangteh  Fu  |^  «  JIT. 
The  5  others  lie  along  the  Southern  course  of  the  Hwang- 
ho  H  fi},  one  to  the  N.W.,  another  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  rest 
in  the  basin  of  the  Hwai-ho  ff|  ^. 

4«  Honan  Fn  ff  M  A", 

5°  Nanyang  Pu  1*  IB  *, 

6"  Jxuiiiig  Pu  ft  H  flf , 

1-  Ch'tochow  Pu  Ml «  *, 

d^KweitehFnBIMlRP. 
Honan  has  besides  5  independent  Chow  cities  :  HM  Chow 
t):  ^,  8hen  Chow  ^  )^,  Kwang  Chow  ^  4H^  </^  Chow  ^  ^, 
and  Chhig  Ch^nv  f^  )V{. 

Aspect  and  CliaraeterlBtleB.  —  Honan  is  a  vast  fertile 
plain,  but  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  of  the  North.  It  has  no 
natural  separation  on  the  East  from  the  neighbouring  Provinces, 
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but  is  closed  on  the  S.  and  principally  on  the  W./  by  a  semi'- 
circular  chain  of  mountains,  w/itc/i  allo'W  only  few  passages 
towards  the  Yangtze  ^^  valley,  and  that  of  the  upper  H'wang-ho 
MM-  ^**  fertility,  compared  with  the  other  Provinces  of  the  N. 
has  deserved  for  it  the  name  of  '^lAnd  of  tlie  Oentral  Flower'% 
and  perhaps  the  designation  of  Chung^kufoh  T^  ^  or  ^Middle 
Kingdom^  given  to  the  whole  of  China,  may  be  traced  back  to 
that  origin.  It  affords  also,  excepting  however  the  mountains  of 
the  West,  commodiotxs  highways,  and  can  exchange  its  products, 
especially  agricultural  wealth,  although  coal  is  not  lacking, 
better  than  the  other  Provinces  which  we  have  previously  studied. 
The  railway  which  runs  through  it  and  connects  the  basins  of  the 
Hwang^ho  H  jpf  and  the  Yangtze^kiang  ^  ^f£,  will  henceforth 
attract  thereto  increasing  wealth  and  activity. 

Geological  coaBtitntion.  —  Yt* How  eai-th  predominates  iu  a  large  portion 
of  the  North  J  and  is  mingled  with  alia  vial  soil  in  the  basin  of  the  Hwai-ho  |B  )4^.  Iu 
the  W.,  the  Funiu  Mountains  are  composed  of  marble,  sand-stone  and  granite.  The 
moan  tains  which  are  their  continnatiou  to  the  S.,  are  formed  also  of  granite,  schist 
and  gneisF. 

OroKrapliy.  —  Ontfie  Norih  of  the  Hwanu^ho  )|  jjif ,  the 
surface  rises  slowly  towards  the  N.  E.,  but  more  abruptly  to  the 
N.W.,  where  it  forms  the  first  slopes  of  the  T'oihanff-than  -j^^ 
[Ij  range. 

On  the  South  of  the  Hwang-ho  f(  ^  : 

Throughout  the  whole  Western  and  South-Western  part  of 
the  Province,  the  last  branches  of  the  Baetem  JKfueniun  ^  Jjf^ 
throw  out  numerous  spurs,  which  are  called,  proceeding  from 
N.  to  8.,  the  gtw-jg^oa <|  lii^r^niwOum^^  |1],  and  further 
Southwards,  the  Hwaaung-ehan  ^  H  ll|  and  JSwaiii^anff'ahan 
^  |§  llj.  The  whole  mass  varies  from  2,600  to  3,000  feet  in 
average  elevation, though  it  exceeds  at  times  the  height  of  6,000 
feet.  The  Funiu-shan  reaches  also  an  elevation  of  7,800  ft.  in 
the  rehif^inrahan  &  ^  ]i\,  while  the  Sung-ehan  ^|H  [Ij,  an 
important  mountain-mass  advancing  into  the  plain  to  the  8.  E. 
of  Honan  Fu  fif  ]|f  ;fip ,  rises  likewise  to  the  height  of  7,800  ft. 
in  the  Tangch'Sng-shan  |^  j||  llj.  The  plain  slopes  slightly 
down  as  these  mountains  advance  towards  the  E.. 
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The  ollmate  of  Bonan  becomes  milder  as  one  adTances  Southward.  Here  the 
same  prodocts  grow  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtze.  In  the  f^.,  the  cold  and  dust- 
storms  are  severely  experienced  during  the  Winter  season. 

Vydrosri^liy.  —  The  rivers  may  be  divided  into  four 
different  systems. 

i^  On  the  2f»  ^  the  JSwana^ho  H  fif,  •orarol  9iream9, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Weir-ho  H  ^,  run  inio  the  €Hrmna 
CanaiL  The  WeHko  is  navigable  up  to  Tao-k*ow  ^  D)  and 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  even  up  to  Siuwu  hsien 
ft  A  IK  near  Hwaik4ng  Fu  ^  J|  /|(,  considerably  higher  than 
Weihwui  Fu  ^  |p  /|(.  Numerous  and  limpid  streams  fertilise 
all  this  part  of  Honan  ^  ^. 

2''  The  feiOowing   tmpHif  themeeivee  inio  the  Mwmnt'ho 

mm- 

On  the  N;  the  Tt^inrho  ^^  jj|,  flowing  down  from  Shansi 
[Ij  fj  [see  description  of  this  Province  p.  51),  and  im  the  A,  the 
Zohrho  f^  fif.  This  latter  waters  a  very  fertile  valley  running 
parallel  to  the  basin  of  the  Hwang-ho  and  famous  in  the  history 
of  China. 

3""  On  the  AW.  of  the  J^mhirehan  ^  4^  iU,  two  rivers, 
the  JPeh'ho  jg  ^  and  the  T^tMna^ho  JH  fif,  which  water  the 
whole  region  of  Nanyang  Fu  ^  m  ^,  and  after  uniting  their 
streams,  flow  into  the  Manrho  ^  ^  opposite  Siangyang  Fu  m 
m  Iff,  in  Hupeh  H)  ^.  The  Peh-ho  is  navigable  at  all  times 
up  to  Nanyang  Fu.— Another  river,  the  Tanrkiang  ^iQ»  ^^^^ 
a  little  further  Westward  into  the  Han-ho  iH^y  and  is  navigable 
in  Winter  up  to  Kingtze-kwan  ^  |K  R)  affording  thereby  a 
highway  to  Singan  Fu  ||  ^  ^  in  Shensi  |^  f|. 

4®  The  JSwalrho  f^  ^  and  its  tributaries,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Sha-ho  fj^  \^.  Nearly  all  its  affluents  flow  from 
N.W.  to  S.E..  The  Hwai-ho,  after  flowing  for  a  time  from  W. 
to  B.,  but  impeded  in  its  course  by  the  mountains  of  Western 
Nganhwei  ^IJUt,  runs  in  a  North-Eastern  direction  upon  entering 
Nganhwei,and  there  empties  its  waters  into  the  Hungtseh  Lake 
9(  9.  It  is  navigable  below  Sinyang  Chow  ^  ff^  JH  (Juning 
^u  tftIV  JJI)*  I'he  Sha-ho  is  so  likewise  below  Cheukia-k*ow  ]^^ 
P,  where  it  receives  the  K4aiu^hoJ(il^fif  and  the  T^ho  jfi  ff. 
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The  Mwang'h/i^f  which  bisects  the  Northern  part  of  Honan 
^ffi^  is  navigable  from  Szeshui  hsien  }|^  tK  11  ^^^^  K'aifung 
^'u  M  ^  ^1  a  >i^^le  to  the  N.E.  of  Honan  Fu,  till  it  leaves 
Honan  ^  jfjf.  Navigation  on  it  is  however  rather  difficult.  At 
low-water  season,  it  is  very  shallow,  and  when  the  flood  sets 
in,  the  current  is  too  strong  for  junks.  To  the  N.E.  of  K*ai- 
fung  Fu^  its  former  bed  is  still  visible,  and  we  shall  deal  with 
it  when  describing  North-Kiangsu  21  H- 

Fnuna  and  Flora.  —  There  is  uothing  deserving  any  particular  mention,  save 
that  in  the  S.  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Central  Region  begin  to  appear  in  some 
places. 

Asrlenltiml  Wealtli.  —  The  soil  of  Honan  is  very  fertile 
and  produces  excellent  crops  :  corn,  millet,  sorghum,  Indian- 
corn,  cotton  and  opium.  The  most  fertile  parts  are  1^  the  region 
of  Hwaik'ing  Fu  Q|J|j|^)  £t  real  garden  with  numerous  planta- 
tions of  trees  and  shrubs;  the  soil  is  well  irrigated.  2^  the 
region  of  Nanyang  Fu  "^  |^  ^,  which  produces  cotton,  opium, 
and  a  little  silk.  3^  the  Loh-ho  j^  jpf  valley,  a  splendid  alluvial 
country,  growing  corn,  fruit  and  the  poppy  in  abundance.  The 
Western  mountains  alone  are  barren,  being  for  the  greater 
part  destitute  of  trees.  The  Funiu  {j^^  mountains  are  however 
partially  covered  with  dwarf  oaks,  upon  the  leaves  of  which 
numerous  silk-worms  are  fed.  The  rearing  of  the  silk-worm  is 
the  chief  source  of  prosperity  of  this  region. 

lllneral  wealtli.  —  The  mineral  wealth  consists  prin- 
cipally of  coal-mines  (between  Lushan  hsien  ||»[IjJ||  and  Ju  Chow 
^j^).  Iron,  tin  and  argentiferous  lead-ore  are  also  found. 

I^pnlation.  —  The  people  are  principally  given  to  agricultare,  and  few 
alien  elements  are  found  among  them.  K*aifung  Fu  had  formerly  an  important  colony 
of  Jew».t  but  they  have  now  dwindled  to  only  a  few  membei*s.  The  population  is  very 
dense  everywhere,  but  particularly  to  the  N.  of  the  Hwang-ho,  and  in  the  country  sur- 
rounding Nanyang  Fu.  An  exception  must  however  be  made  for  the  mountainous 
district  of  the  W.. 

Lan^na^e.  —  Mandarin  is  spoken  throughout  the  whole  Province. 

CiUes  and  Principal  €}entr€m.—K'AIFt7NG  FU^fUfff, 

—  population,  200,000  inhabitants.  Situated  to  the  S.  of  the  bend 
of  the  Hwang-ho  |jf  jj^,  it  was  formerly  a  city  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  is  nowadays  without  either  commerce  or  industry. 
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Despite  the  numerous  embankments  which  surround  it,  it  is 
much  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the  Hwang-ho.  to  which  it 
has  already  fallen  many  times  a  victim. 


T0  the  K9fHh  9t  the  Hwwmho  H  ^  : 

MmmOfimg  At  Hgf  jf|p.  —  a  large  city  but  doing  no  trade. 

nHm^Moa  c*M  HftH-  —  a  few  miles  to  the  East  of 
Hwa]k4ng  Fu,  is  a  large  emporium  and  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  coal  and  iron.  It  is  moreover  a  very  populous 
city  and  an  important  transit  centre.  Steel  instruments  are 
extensively  manufactured  there,  and  it  is  the  chief  market  for 
the  medicinal  plant  called  ''Ti-hw€mg^  Hi  H  (a  medicinal  root, 
perhaps  allied  to  cumfrey  and  used  as  a  febrifuge. — Williams.), 
the  sale  of  which  realises  £160,000  annually. 

Tao9^mv  eM»  jl  P  H-  —  to  the  N.B.  of  Weihwui  Fu.  A 
considerable  commercial  mart  upon  the  Wei-ho  m  ]ff ,  which  is 
always  navigable  up  to  this  place  except  when  the  ice  has  formed. 
By  this  river,  a  large  portion  of  the  mineral  and  metallurgic 
products  of  South-Eastem  Shansi  (If  {f ,  and  also  corn  from 
Hwaik'ing  Fu  fi|J|^,  are  exported  to  the  N.E.  Taok^aw  tMn 
i»  ^ke  iermimuB  9/  the  H&mm  ^  fHf  raUwaw. 

In  the  pari  &4^ihe  motmifho  J^f/f.  To  the  N.W.  ana  W.: 

Hanan  FU  f/f  "ffj  Jlf.  —  In  the  rich  valley  of  the  Loh-ho 
f^  ^.  The  city  is  advantageously  situated  at  the  crossing  of 
the  highroads  leading  to  Singan  Fu  |f  jl^  J|^  in  Shensi  IH^Bf. 
It  is  nowadays  of  no  importance.  To  the  S.,  rises  the  sacred  Sung- 
shan  jK  ill  mountain,  and  to  its  W.  is  the  famous  defile  known 
as  Lung-mto  fH  P^,  whose  banks  are  adorned  with  pagodas  and 
ancient  sculptures  carved  in  the  limestone  rock.  Several  of  the 
statues  of  Buddha  are  over  60  feet  in  height. 

Ju  Ch9w^j^.  —  A  town  situated  in  the  midst  of  splendid 
scenery  and  in  a  well-watered  valley.  The  environs  were 
formerly  very  industrial,  but  have  lost  their  activity.  The 
manufacture  of  common  pottery  is  still  carried  on  and  gives  it 
some  importance. 
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XtiaAon  h9ien  i^  [Ij  JK-  —  Centre  of  the  silk  trade  in  this 
district.  Paper  is  also  manufactured  as  well  as  pottery  and 
waggons  with  cast-iron  wheels,  much  in  demand  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  region. 

To  the  &  EL  and  £L  : 

KanMifang  1^  ^  ^  ^*  —  An  important  city,  both  as  a 
transit  place  and  as  the  centre  of  a  populous  and  fertile  region. 

SMk^i  ehSn  ^  jf^  ^'  —  A  very  important  commercial 
centre  between  the  Provinces  of  the  N,  E.  and  those  of  the  W. 
It  has  large  warehouses. 

9inif€ttW  Chaw  iS^)^-  —  An  important  town  and  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Shih-ho  |tp  M*  ^  tributary  of  the  Hwai-ho 
fJH  jfif.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  high-road  which  comes  from 
the  N.,  and  continues  Southwards  over  the  mountains  by  a 
mule-path.  Numerous  rafts  bring  salt  from  the  maritime  Pro- 
vinces. The  Peking-Hankow  railway  ^  M  which  passes  near 
it,  gives  it  a  still  greater  importance. 

To  the  EL: 

OheuhUirk^aw  j^  ff  D  —  to  the  W.  of  Ch^nchow  Fu  ^^ 
fff.  —  The  most  important  commercial  centre  of  Eastern  Honan 
fpf  ^.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  3  rivers.  The  Sha-ho 
jl^  |pf  is  navigable  up  to  this  place  the  whole  year  round,  and 
all  three  are  navigable  in  the  flood  season. 

Industry  and  Oommeree.  —  If  we  except  its  iron  and 
earthenware  trade,  Honan  is  not  a  very  industrial  Province. 

Its  eoepoTt  trade  consists  chiefly  of  agricultural  products  : 
corn,  cotton  and  opium,  while  its  imparts  are  textile  fabrics 
from  Hupeh  ^  ^  and  Tientsin  Fu  ^  ||t  /j^  (in  Ghihli  {t  It), 
and  iron  supplied  by  Shansi  |lj  'g, 

Hiffliways  of  oomnranlcnilon.  —  Communications  are 
easy,  save  in  the  W. .  We  have  seen  to  what  extent  the  Hwang-ho 
H  M*  Wei-ho  ^  jiif,  Hwai-ho  fH  ^  and  Peh-ho  jg  fjf  are 
navigable.  (The  T*ang-ho  ^  j^,  which  joins  this  latter,  is  also 
navigable  as  far  as  Sh^k'i  ch^n  f^  'fj^  H).   The  principal  roads 
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l""  The  road  Atnn  JPeMng  ^  ff,  to  Hankfow  ^  D  (Hupeh 
Igg  ft),  passing  by  Changteh  Fu  jj^  |j[  jfif,  Weihwui  Pu  fl^  j|[ 
^,  K*aifung  Fu  m  it  ;fr,  Cheukia-k«ow  jQ  DE  D  and  Sinyang 
Chow  ff  li  M  (Juning  Ym  ^  %  MY 

2®  The  road  leading  from  K^etifung  Fki  to  Sinffan  JR*  ^ 
5^  Jif  (Shensi  |j|[  H),  passing  by  Honan  P^  ^  ^  )(f  and  then 
skirting  the  right  bank  of  the  Hwang-ho  j|  fiif . 

S""  The  road  leading /rom  Honan  JR»  to  9kmgu€mg  JPk$  fj^Jf^ 
)^  (Hupeh  jftft),  on  the  Han-ho  ^glfl",  traversing  Ju  Chow,  Lu- 
shan  hsien  and  the  Nanyang  Fu  f^K|;j|p  pass.  This  pass  stands 
at  an  elevation  of  1,500  ft.,  and  is  situated  between  two  moun- 
tains whose  altitude  varies  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  It  is  nearly  25 
miles  in  length,  but  offers  no  difficulty. 

4""  The  road  leading  from  Weihwui  JPU  ^  ^  ^  to  Honan 
JBk&,  passing  by  Hwaik^ing  Fu  Q|  J|  ^. 

5®  The  road  leading  firom  'K^aifimg  JPW  to  JPkmtnfang  JPU 
Mr  R  Jfif  in  Nganhwei  $  ||[,  passing  by  Kweiteh  Fu  K  ;||  ^. 

The  J^eMng-Hankfow  raOwaif  passes  by  Yungtseh  hsien 
9tUM^  Shenchow  Fu  R  ffl  ^,  Hsii  Chow  «:  ^,  Yench'tog 
hsien  gl  jdl  K,  Sip'ing  hsien  ff  ^  ||,  Suip'ing  hsien  jH  ^ 
JU,  K4ohshan  hsien  IK  (Ij  JU  and  Sinyang  Chow  ^  ^  j/l\. 

Another  Hne,  that  of  Honan  ^  ^,  runs  firom  Sinheiang 
^^^^  9i  ^M*^  IViaJb'ou^  eAM  jli  D  it  on  the  Wei-ho  K$^. 

A  iMrd  Une,  recently  opened,  runs  firom  CMng  Chow  %jli\ 
to  K'arifuiHf  JFW  m  it  ;fr. 

note.  —  The  ancient  capital  of  China  stood  several 
times  in  Honan  fjif  ^.  It  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Loh- 
ho  JIS  J9,  in  the  environs  of  K'aifung  Fu  PR^H^,  or  at  Kweiteh 
^^m  ^  M'  If  ^6  believe  the  legend,  Fuhsi  ^  H  the  first 
Emperor  of  China,  had  also  his  capital  there. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

THE   REGION   OF   THE   LOWER 
HWANG-HO   AND   OF   THE    PEH-HO 

(CHIHLI  g[  St  AND  SHANTUNG  ||j  jfc). 

These  2  provtncefi,  like  the  2  preceding  ones,  are  indepen^- 
dent  of  each  other.  The  former,  ChikH  g[  ||,  has  hoM^ever  a 
Viceroy  residing  nt  Paoting  Fu  g^  ^  fff,  while  Shanttmg  fij  j|[ 
is  ruled  by  a  Governor,  whose  residence  is  at  Tsinan  Fu  W^^. 

Like  Shansi  tjj  |g  and  Honan  ^  ^,  ChikH  g[  H  and 
^SfhmUumg  (Ij  .]|[  differ  widely  from  each  other,  CtUhH  ft  H  tn 
times  gone  by,  a  gulf,  but  n&w  filled  up,  is  hemmed  in  by  a 
semicircle  of  high  mountains.  ShaniHng,  a  former  island,  ««r- 
rounded  little  by  little  by  alluvial  deposits,  strikes  boldly  out 
into  the  ocean.  ChikH  has  but  one  very  shallow  sea,  which  washes 
the  coast,  and  is  very  little  indented.  The  cosLSt-line  of  8hwmhtm0 
is  dotted  with  bays,  several  of  which  are  of  great  depth.  €^ihH 
is  traversed  by  long  rivers,  which  descend  in  cascades  and  rapids 
from  the  mountains  that  surround  it. 

Shaniung  has  long  rivers  only  in  the  N.W.',  and  they  all 
run  in  lowlands.  The  2  provinces,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
have  many  other  distinctive  characteristics. 

Moreover,  they  are  densely  populated,  and  lack  neither  miTi- 
eral  nor  agricultural  resources.  Both  are  important  from  nn 
historical  standpoint,  Ch4hH  possessing  for  several  centuries  the 
Capital  of  China,  and  Shantung  having  given  birth  to  ij^nfndmB 
(K'ung  Futze  ?L  5fc  iF-  551-479.  B.C.),  and  to  his  principal 
follower,  MendHB  (M^ngtze  ^  ^.  372-289.  B.C.). 
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.  !•.  Chihli  itir 


—  115,830  square  miles. 

PopolaOon.  —  20,930,000  inhabitants,  or  180  to  fhe 
square  mile. 

it  must  however  be  remarked^  that  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  live  in  the  plain,  the  density  is  greater  therein. 

name.  —  Chihli  {t  %  signifies  ^^ddreeOif  rtOeO^,  or  ^im- 
medioMif  obeyintr^*  It  was  formerly  called  J^eirChUM  :[{:  ]t  ^ 
or  Wiirthem  CMhU^  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Kiangnan 
jOQ  ^  (the  present  Kiangsu  {L  H  ^^^  Nganhwei  ^  ||j(],  which 
bore  the  name  of  NanrChihH  Kf  fi  ^  or  Southern  ChihH. 

'BmaudmHetu  —  The  Province  of  Chihli  is  bounded  on  the 
N.   —  By  Mongolia, 
W.  -  By  Shansi  [l]  jg, 
S.  —  By  Honan  fjj  |^  and  Shantung  ||j  j|[, 
E.  —  By  the  Gulf  of  Chihli  |j|^  and  Manchuria. 

CKpitels.  —  Two  Capitals  are  to  be  distinguished  in  this 
Province  :  Thai  of  Ch4na,  which  is  rBKiNG  :|t  5j(,  also  called 
lllftiini*l#D  Fn  IP  ^  ^,  not  far  from  the  Western  mountains, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Peh-ho  j^  flf. 

Thai  ofihe  Ftovinee  of  ChihH,  which  is  BAOTJNG  JFV 
%  %  M^  also  on  a  tributary  of  the  Peh-ho  and  situated  to  the 
S.W.  of  Peking. 

atber  Prefeeiiires.  —  The&e  are  9  in  number  : 
To  ihe  N.,  in  the  miountainous  region  proceeding  from  W. 
to  E.  : 

V"  SHenhwa  Fit  K  ffc  MP, 

2°  Ch'6ngteh  Fu  f:  «  MP,  called  also  Jebol  ( Jehho-eul  fM  ^  H 

warm  river), 
3»  YungpSng  Pu  *  ^p  ;np. 
To^he  8.^  Tektnff,  on  the  Peh-ho  jg  ^  : 

4«  Tientsin  Pu  5^  »  *. 
To  the  W.  of  the  Province,  descending  from  N.  to  S.  : 
5°  Holrien  Pu  ST  M  *, 
e°  Chingting  Pu  JE  S  », 
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7oSliii]itehFa««», 

8»  Kwangp'ing  Fa  JK  Y  Jff, 

9°  Taming  Fa  ;A; «  MP. 
There  are  besides  in  Chihii  ||[  ||(,  6  iwd^iwwrfgwl  Ckmtm  : 
Tmmihwa  €hmo  ii  ft  #i»  X  Ch^fw  f^  ^^  Ki  CftiMCf  ^  M,  CAoo 
C»<Mif  ti  Mf  'SRm  ClUm  ^  ^,  oiMi  Titi^  Chew  £  W- 

Aspeet  and  duumelerlattes.  —  The  trave/ier  /rom  Mori' 
golia,  descending  from  the  high  plateaux  abounding  in  pasture^ 
lands,  finds  himself  all  at  once  in  presence  of  mountains,  which 
descend  rapidly  to  a  large  plain,  irrigated  by  turbid  rivers,  and 
nearly  all  unfit  for  navigation.  This  plain,  covered  in  Summer 
with  an  abundant  harvest,  but  also  with  thick  mud,  as  soon  as 
the  rains  set  in,  is  swept  in  Winter  by  a  cold  blast,  which  covers 
it  with  a  cloud  of  yellow  dust.  It  is  nevertheless  inhabited,  but 
by  indigent  families.  The  South-^Westem  portion  alone  is  remar- 
kable for  its  greater  fertility  and  its  richer  vegetation.  Consi- 
derable activity  reigns  throughout  Chihii  ]|[  {|«  and  is  directed 
especially  towards  T'ientsin  Ji  ffL  fff  and  Peking  ;|fc  5j(,  the  two 
great  centres  of  the  Province. 

Geological  co— moHon.  —  The  great  Kastern  plain  of  Chihii  is  entirely 
composed  of  alluvium,  deposited  doubtless  by  the  delta  of  the  Yellow  River  (Hwang- 
ho)  and  by  the  Peh-ho.  A  small  tract  of  yellow  earth  is  found  towards  the  W..  The 
mountainous  region  contains  chiefly  China  limestone,  and  is  traversed  in  many  places, 
as  it  abuts  on  the  plain,  with  volcanic  streaks  of  porph3rry  and  granite.  Then  further 
on,  are  found  granite,  schist,  and  gneiss,  partially  buried  beneath  volcanic  eruptions 
and  yellow  earth  or  loeu.  Generally  speaking  however,  especially  in  the  volcanic  region 
of  the  N.,  the  China  limestone  is  predominant,  and  is  covered  over  with  rich  coal 
measures.  The  denuded  layers  are  conspicuous  in  the  mountains  which  lie  to  the  W. 
of  Peking. 

OrsKimplijr.  —  The  pkHn  rises  gradually  with  only  a  few 
undulations  up  to  the  mountains.  These  then  soar  abruptly, 
running  in  the  direction  N.E. — S.W.,  and  constitute  the  pro- 
longation of  the  chains,  which  we  have  already  noted  on  the  N. 
of  Shansi  ilj  ff.  They  form  towards  the  W.  several  parallel 
lines,  which  are  called,  as  they  proceed  from  the  plain  towards 
Mongolia  :  the  Munff'-shan  |[  [1],  Siaowuifai'Shan  ^Jn  3£  S  lU^ 
Htvtmguang'^han  ^  ;M  ill'  ^"^  ^^^  Kuiwshan  ^  K  til-  This 
latter  extends  to  the  N.W.  of  Kalgan  (3K  IK  D  Changkia-k'ow), 
under  the  name  of  the  Yinr^hcm  ff^  |1|  and  the  Weirshan  Ifj  [(j 
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mountains.  The  Wei-shan  has  the  highest  peak  in  Chihii  g[^  : 
the  lVfc-€i^Vi  fy  t^,  ^hich  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000 
feet.  Towards  the  N.E.  these  mountains  descend  gradually, 
proceeding  from  the  Peh-shan  to  Jehol  (Ch'dngteh  Fu  flt^Jtt)- 
In  this  very  hilly  region,  there  are  large  valleys,  which  are 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  when  they  are  covered  with 
loess  or  volcanic  earth. 


.  —  The  olimate  of  Ghihli  is  exoesaively  hot  in  Sammer,  both  on  the 
moantain8«nd  in  the  plain.  The  Spring  is  dry;  rmin  sets  in  only  in  July  and  August, 
and  falls  principally  in  the  plain.  It  is  very  cold  in  Winter,  and  the  rivers  are  (rosen 
over  from  the  middle  of  November.  When  snow  falls,  it  melts  quickly  in  the  plain. 
The  inequality  of  the  rain-fall  renders  the  harvests  very  precarious,  and  so  the  Provinse 
verges  often  on  scarcity  and  suffers  even  from  famine.  Moreover,  the  Summer  rains 
make  the  roads  impracticable,  and  the  dry  persistent  westerly  gales  of  Winter,  raise  thick 
clouds  of  dust  (the  famous  Peking  dust-storms,  March  to  June)  thronghout  the  plain. 


Y. — Chihii  llt^  is  exceedingly  well  irrigated, 
and  its  rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  the  same  name.  The  most 
important  is  the  P^'ho  j^  jif,  with  its  numerous  tributaries. 
The  others  are  :  to  the  N.,  the  X^MMm-Jko  )||  |if ;  to  the  &,  the 
Hwan^^^o  H  j!|,  the  Wei-ho  Kg  ^  and  the  Chamff-ko  ^  fff. 
These  latter  streams  traverse  only  the  Southern  extremity  of 
the  Province.  The  Wei-ho,  as  we  have  seen  {see  Honan  ff  ^ 
section  I.  ch.  III.  p.  59),  is  navigable  there,  but  the  Hwang-ho 
is  not.  The  Chang-ho,  which  comes  from  Shansi  |i|  ]||,  and 
runs  for  a  considerable  distance  beside  the  €trana  €jmuU^  into 
which  it  finally  flows,  is  also  unfit  for  navigation. 

The  Tieh'ho  ^  ^  (white  river).  —  The  Peh-ho  rises  in  the 
Yin-shan  ^  fij  mountains.  After  running  parallel  to  the  Great 
Wall,  and  descending  suddenly  between  denuded  mountains,  it 
enters  the  plain  to  the  N.  of  Peking  ifc  jgCi  already  swollen  by 
several  torrents.  It  becomes  navigable  however  only  at  T'ung 
.  Chow  K  f\.  Hencef(>rth,  it  runs  S.E.  and  assumes  great  impor- 
tance at  Tientsin  JiWM*  From  this  city  to  the  sea,  it  takes  an 
Easterly  direction,  and  empties  its  waters  into  a  muddy  bay.  The 
bar  which  exists  at  its  mouth,  has  only  about  three  feet  of  water 
on  it  at  ebb-tide,  which  renders  the  passage  very  ditBcult. 

It  is  at  Tientsin  ^  )|t^,  and  on  its  right,  that  it  receives 
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its  principal  tributaries  :  l""  the  SmH^kanrho  |9^  |^  29)  called 
also  Tenrho  Jft  JJ  and  Tungtimf-ho  ^  ^  fpf.  2«  the  BM'o- 
ho\$}fk  ^,  which  comes  from  Northern  Shansi  ^|  1|.  The 
Sangkan-ho  receives  on  its  right  the  ne^ho  Wt  M^  ^  tributary 
of  which,  the  l^intftn*enrho  fH  ^  ^y  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Paoting  Ffi^^ftf. 

These  two  rivers  have  this  in  common,  that  rising  in  denuded 
mountains,  and  flowing  down  into  the  plain,  they  at  times  over- 
flow their  banks  and  cover  the  country  with  an  immense  sheet 
of  water.  The  region  around  Tientsin  is  especially  exposed  to 
these  terrible  inundations.  Here  also  are  found  the  principal 
lakes  of  the  plain. 

The  Lunmr-ho  ^  fpf^  after  having  made  an  immense  sweep 
to  the  N.  of  Dolon-Nor  (city  in  the  N.  of  Chihli  jjl^. —  Mongol, 
>*seven  lakes"),  traverses  from  N.W.  to  S.B.  the  whole  moun- 
tainous region  of  North-Eastern  Chihli  ^  ^,  then  passes  to 
the  S.  of  Jehol  (Ch«^ngteh  Fu  ^  ^  f^),  and  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  Chihli,  a  little  beyond  Yungp'ing  Fu  ^  ^  ;j^. 

No  large  river  flows  through  Peking  Jf^  yg,  but  only  two 
streams  of  little  importance. 

.FaoBA  and  Flora.  —  The  fauua  and  flora  of  Chihli,  are  those  of  the  Northern 
Region,  interspersed  as  one  advanoes  towards  Mongolia  with  the  characteriBtics 
peculiar  to  those  high  table-lands,  {see  Book  II.  Mongolia  :  fauua  and  flora). 

Asriealiural  Wealtli. — The  agricultural  wealth  of  Chihli 
consists  in  corn,  barley,  buck-wheat,  milleti  sesamum^  beans 
and  peas.  Fruit  grows  plentifully  in  the  S.W.,  especially  grapes. 
—  Horses,  donkeys,  mules,  oxen  and  the  Mongolian  camel  are 
found  extensively  throughout  the  country.  In  the  mountainous 
region,  cows,  sheep  and  goats  are  reared,  and  largely  supply 
the  Chihli  Jl  ^  markets  with  food. 

Fish  is  very  scarce  in  the  rivers  and  ponds  of  Chihli  ;  a 
few  kinds  however  are  caught  in  some  of  the  lakes. 

Mineral  Wealtli. — The  mineral  wealth  of  Chihli  consists 
mainly  of  coal-mines,  which  are  found  principally  to  the  W.  of 
Peking,  and  at  K^aip^ng  M^,  near  the  railway,  which  runs  from 
Tientsin  Ji^Jtf  to  Manchuria.    Kaolin  and  sand-stone  are  also 
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found,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  stone  for  building  purposes. 

FDpalaUen.  —  The  population  is  very  dense  throughout  the  whole  plain,  and 
principally  towards  the  S.  W.  *  In  the  moontainous  region  it  is  centred  in  the  most 
fertile  valleys. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chihli  are  hardier,  more  robust  and  braver  than  those  of  the 
Southern  Provinces.  This  is  due  to  the  predominance  of  Tartar  blood  ini  (fieir  veins, 
the  stimulating  and  cool  climate,  and  their  dry-grain  diet  :  wheat,  millet  and 
ttoighum. 

At  Peking,  more  than  elsewhere,  a  laryre  admixture  of  several  races  is  found  : 
Cfunete  from  the  18  Provinces,  Mongols  and  Manehus.  Constant  intercourse  is  main- 
tained with  Mongolia,  but  much  less  with  Sinkiang  and  Tibet. 

OUkm  Mid  Priaetpia  Centres.— PJPKryo  J^tlL,  the  Ca- 
pital of  China,  is  built  on  the  Tunghwui-ho,  a  tributary  of  the  Peh-ho 
^jif.  It  received  the  name  of  Peking  (Northern  Capital),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Nanking  ^  }Jr  (Southern  Capital),  under  the  Miiig  ^ 
dynasty  (A.D.  1368-1644).  Peking  was  originally  founded  by  the 
Leao  jK  dynasty  A.  D.  920,  and  then  called  Yenking  ^  ]J(.  The 
Kin  Tartars  or  Golden  Horde,  conquered  the  House  of  Leao,  and 
occupied  the  site  of  Peking  from  A.  D.  1115  to  1234.  The  Kin 
Emperors  were  in  turn  ousted  by  the  Mongols,  who  made  it 
their  capital  under  the  name  of  Bhuntiem  JBk$  Jl^yiJtf  (city  obedient 
to  heaven).  Its  Mongol  appellation,  according  to  Marco  Polo, 
was  Kambalu  (city  of  the  Khan).  In  1341.  the  Mongols  were 
driven  out  by  the  native  Ming  0Q  dynasty.  These  established 
their  first  Capital  at  Nanking,  but  owing  to  renewed  Tartar  in- 
cursions, Tun^ioh  tIcIH  (1  ^03-1 425),  the  Z^^  Emperor  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  removed  in  1416  to  Peking,  which  has  remained  the  na- 
tional Capital  ever  since,  about  500  years,  without  interruption. 

The  actual  city  has  a  population  varying  from  600,000  to 
800,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  upon  a  flat  plain,  and  is  composed 
of  2  parts,  both  forming  a  rectangle,  and  communicating  with 
each  other  :  the  Tariar  CUw  on  the  N.  and  the  CMtiese  CU^  to 
the  S. 

The  IVirffsr  CU^,  called  also  the  ItUeHwr  CUlf  {9i  JMt 
Nei  ch'^ng),  comprises  the  Imperial  Freeineim  (ft  j(£  Hwang 
ch'^ng)  and  the  Red  F&rhidden  €fU9f  (fH  $^  i^^  Tzekin  ch'^ng). 
It  has  also  numerous  temples,  courts  and  parks.  The 
are  in  the  S.E.  of  the  Tartar  City. 
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PLAN    OF    PEKING 

«  ti  ^  ■ 


A.     HWANG  CH«£:NG  ft  tt* 

!mp^n<a  City  (within  the  Tartar  CityX 


B.     KEI  CH*ENG  A  M* 

Northern  or  Tartar  City. 


C.    WAI  CH'feNG  M*  M. 

SoiUkertt  or  Chinese  Ctty. 
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peaceful  Gat<. 

2.  —  Tehshengfnht  (i  U  PI- 

Gate  of  Vlctor>'. 

4.  —  Sichih  m^tt  B  H  P|. 

Direct  West  Gate^ 

5.  -  Sit^ang IB  JR. 

Western  Church  (R.C.>. 

6.  —  Tungchik  mtn  %  H  H- 

Direct  Kast  Gate. 

7.  —  Tingan  men  il  *  H- 

Gate  of  Terrestrial  Peace. 

8.  —  Ftuch'htg  fnin  *  J«  PI- 

Gate  of  Abundant  Wealth. 

9, —  SingaH  fHin  H  *  fl. 
\         Gate  of  Western  Peace  (loteriot  gate 
leading  to  the  Imperial  CityX 

10.  —  Sinpeit'ienisu-t'ang  K^^HiL'^,' 
New  Peit'ang  (R.  C.  Cathedral). 

Northern  Lake. 

12.  —  Chunghai  ^  M. 

Central  Uike. 

13.  —  Chaqyang  mht  M  M  Pi- 

Gate  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

14.  —  TaisHifg  wiAi  :fc  id  n. 

Gate  of  Great  Purity  (reigning  title  of 
the  present  Manchu  dynastyX 
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—  Chhigyang  mht  IE  •  Pi- 
Meridian  or  I^oonday  Gate. 

—  Railway  station  to  Hank^^otv. 

—  Raihvay  station  to  T'ientsin, 

—  Foreign  Legations. 

—  Sipien  tn^n  Hfll  P). 

West-privy  Gate. 

—  Changi  m^n  ^mH- 

Gate  of  Pompous  Ceremony.     . 

—  Siiemvu  mM  TtiRfi- 

Gate  of  Military  Renown. 

—  Ck'ungtvM  men  ^  it  Pi- 
Gate  of  Sublime  Literature. 

—  Tungpien  mht  Hf  «[  p^. 
Kast -privy  Gate. 

—  kwangk'u  mMgann 
Gate  of  the  I^arge  Canal.  • 

—  Siennung't'an  jb  ft  V* 
Temple  of  Agriculture. 

—  T'ien-t^an  Jt  H. 
Temple  of  Heaven, 

—  Yiungan  **i^  |f  «  PI- 
Gate  of  Peace  (on  the  rightX 

—  Yungting  mht  *  ^  PI- 
Gate  of  Perpetual  SUbillty. 

—  Tsongan  tnhi  ;ft  56  H- 

Gate  of  Peace  (on  the  left). 

—  Railway  (o  Tientsin. 
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The  Chk%e9e  (JUi^  contains  2  parks  in  which  are  the 
Tampies  ^  Heamen  and  «/  A9n€Ul;htre.  It  is  the  great  centre  of 
industry  and  commerce. 

Both  cities  cover  an  area  of  40  square  miles,  but  there  are 
many  empty  spaces.  Two  streams  run  through  them,  but  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  great  city  with  water.  Thick 
walls  surround  the  Capital,  and  are  so  broad  at  the  top,  that 
one  could  drive  several  waggons  on  them  side  by  side. 

The  roads  of  the  Chinese  City  are  constantly  crossed  by 
caravans  of  camels,  mules  and  asses,  transporting  wool,  tea  and 
coal. 

Peking  is  not  only  the  residence  of  the  Mmperw  and  his 
Court,  but  also  the  seat  of  the  €hrand  {kmneU,  the  Grand 
Seereiariai,  the  various  BotwdB,  and  the  Court  of  Cenaoro.  The 
city  has  its  special  administration,  distinct  from  that  of  Chihli 
||[^,  and  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  Maifor  or  Oovormor  called 
KUHhf^  3j[  Jif  (Imperial  Prefect)  or  JPte-tftffi  ^  ^  (Metropoli- 
tan Governor). 

The  Bori  of  TtiUng  is  at  a  short  distance  to  the  E.  and  is 
called  iHmg  €haw  JH  W-  It  is  situated  on  the  Peh-ho.  Rail- 
ways bring  the  capital  into  easy  communication  with  Hank^ow 
mp,  the  great  central  mart  of  China,  and  with  Europe,  through 
Manchuria.  Tientsin  connects  it  also  with  Japan,  Shanghai, 
Canton,  and  the  other  important  places  on  the  coast. 

The  Smmmer  BtOaee  of  the  Emperor  is  to  the  N.  W.  of 
the  Tartar  City,  and  is  called  the  YuenmkHf-Yuen  H  |9  ■ 
(round  bright  garden).  The  Emperor  has  also  his  private  hun- 
ting-grounds to  the  8.  of  the  Chinese  City.  They  are  called  the 
J¥€in-rtcefi{|{|  %  (Southern  Park)  or  Nanhaiioe  ^  #  ?. 

Several  reasons  determined  the  Emperors  of  China  to  select 
this  place,  in  preference  to  any  other  that  seemed  more  central, 
such  as  Nanking  ^  ^  or  Singan  Fu  yg  ^  ftf-  I"  the  eyes  of 
the  Mongol  or  Manchurian  Emperors,  it  has  been  chosen,  because 
of  its  proximity  to  their  native  country ;  in  regard  to  the  Chinese 
Emperors,  because  of  the  greater  facility  it  afforded  to  control 
both  countries.     Moreover,  it  is  central  with  respect  to  the  18 
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Provinces,  to  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

JPAOTJNG  JFU^UDtf  —  Population,  80,000  inhabitants. 
Provincial  Capital  of  Ghihli,  and  official  residence  of  the  Viceroy. 
As  a  city,  it  is  unimportant  and  devoid  of  activity,  but  the  Pe- 
king-Hankow railway  will  undoubtedly  arouse  it  from  its  torpor. 
A  university  was  erected  there  in  1901. 

T^iwiMn  jpk^yi  fli  j(f.  —  Population,  750,000  inhabitants. 

Tientsin  is  the  most  important  commercial  and  industrial 
city  of  the  whole  N..  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Peh- 
ho  |g  jif  with  the  Grand  Canal,  a  little  below  the  place  where 
its  principal  tributaries  enter  the  Peh-ho.  Besides,  the  railway 
brings  it  into  constant  communication  with  Peking  j/^  ^  and 
Manchuria.  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Russia  and  Japan,  have  Settlements  there.  The  Peh-ho  attains 
there  a  width  of  300  yards,  while  a  wharf,  nearly  two  miles  long, 
affords  steamers  and  junks  every  facility  for  coming  alongside. 
Commerce  in  skins,  bristles,  furs,  ropes  and  camel-hair  fabrics 
is  very  important.  T'ientsin  exports  also  a  vast  quantity  of  wool 
and  coal,  while  the  market  of  rice  and  stuffs  is  very  extensive. 
The  city  has  vast  stores  of  cereals,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  salt, 
of  which  it  holds  the  monopoly.  —  The  Viceroy,  although  not  re- 
siding officially  in  the  city,ha8  his  Yam^n  ^f^  there,  and  close  by 
it,  is  an  important  arsenal.  —  As  to  industry,  cotton  mills  deserve 
special  mention.  Since  the  Boxer  Insurrection,  in  1900,  the  aspect 
of  the  city  has  completely  changed.  Wide  roads  have  been 
opened,  the  city-wall  has  been  pulled  down,  the  course  of  the 
river  straightened  out,  electric  lighting  and  tramways  introduced, 
and  a  system  of  pure  drinking-water  established,  so  that  the  city 
of  late  shows  all  the  signs  of  active  development  and  progress. 

To  the  8.  W.  of  PaoHn^  FU  ^  ^  J(f,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Ch^ngting  Fu  jE  ^  ^  to  Shansi  ilj  ^  : 

MwotUmh  hoien  Sl||)||i.  —  A  market-place  of  great  impor- 
tance from  a  commercial  and  industrial  point  of  view.  It  is  the 
trading  centre  between  Shansi  and'  Chihli.  Excellent  stoneware 
is  manufactured  there,  and  the  article  is  in  great  demand. 
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T9th0N.B.of  Tun0p^4ng  :p^  ^  ^  J(f  : 

HHrnnUmi-Uwrnn  tij  41  M  (mountain  and  sea-barrier). 

Population,  30,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  at  a  distance  of 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  situated  near  a  famous 
pass,  which  gives  it  importance.  A  military  station  is  established 
there. 

Pehiai'ho.  —  A  celebrated  watering*place,  some  22  miles  S. 
W.  of  Shanhai-kwan,  and  9  miles  from  the  port  of  TsMnwang-tao. 

In  the  Mmuniakunts  reffUkn,  lo  the  W. : 

Soenlftwa  Wm  SffcJiDf.  —  Situated  in  a  region  covered  with 
loess,  and  owing  its  prosperity  to  its  being  in  the  centre  of  a 
number  of  large  valleys.  '  Cereals,  vegetables  and  fruit  thrive 
well  in  the  whole  region,  and  supply  largely  the  Peking  markets. 

KalSIUi  or  Changkia-'k^ow  '%  %  \X>  with  a  population  of 
30,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  centres  in 
China,  and  the  great  emporium  of  the  tea-trade  with  Siberia  and 
Russia,  during  the  Winter  season.  Nearly  half  a  million  camels 
are  employed  in  this  transport. 

Itoton-Mor  (Tolunnoheul  $  #  fl^  if.  —  Mongol,  ''seven 
lakes"). 

At  a  short  distance  from  Shangtu  J:  jg^^  the  ancient  Summer 
Capital  of  the  Mongol  Sovereigns,  but  now  in  ruins.  Dolon-Nor 
has  a  population  of  15,000  half-Mongol  inhabitants,  and  is  rather 
an  encampment  than  a  city.  It  is  the  great  market  for  horses 
brought  in  from  Eastern  Mongolia.  A  few  miles  from  the  town 
are  Lama  monasteries,  which  have  given  to  the  place  the  name 
of  Lama-miao  (IM  HK  JW  Lama  temples). 

I¥  the  NwrtkrBoMU  : 

JTelMl  fHk  ^  %  (Jehho-eul,  warm  river). 

Formerly  the  cherished  country-seat  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
perors. The  park  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemented  wall,  which 
has  a  circuit  of  15  miles,  while  the  palace  and  its  appurtenances 
occupy  a  vast  space.  A  great  number  of  monasteries  are  built 
in  the  environs.  The  city,  although  abandoned  by  Jhe  Court, 
possesses  still  many  officials  and  a  strong  muster  of  troops. 
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The  Prefecture  of  Jehol,  called  in  Chinese  tK  H  fff  (Gh^eng-. 
teh  Fu)t  is  governed,  not  by  a  civil  officer,  but  by  a  MiUtary 
Lieutenant-Ok>vernor  or  Tu-T^ung  $f  ||. 

juaugiiy  and  C*nanaer«e. — Besides  the  industries  already 
mentioned,  several  others  may  be  quoted,  though  none  attain 
any  great  importance.  The  principal  are  distilleries,  dyeing 
works  and  cotton  manufacturing. 

A  very  brisk  commerce  is  carried  on  with  Mongolia,  Man- 
churia and  Japan,  the  entrepot  of  which  is  Tientsin  Ji  ffL  fff. 

The  chief  Imptrf  articles  are  :  fabrics,  tea,  rice,  fruit,  opium, 
skins,  furs,  timber,  coal  and  iron. 

The  eaoparU  are  :  skins,  bristles,  ropes,  camel-hair  carpets 
and  wool. 

Higliways  oC  eammmiictttloii.  —  Besides  the  raUwa^, 
the  Srwma  Cmnai  (see  for  both  :  Section  V.  ch.  VI.  Highways  of 
communication),  the  Fek-ho  g  fff  and  some  of  its  tributaries, 
the  principal  ways  of  communication  are  : 

!<"  Theroaafrom  PMin^r  4;  ^  eo  iSEtonJIai-i^^  ill  ^  M^ 
passing  by  T*ung  Chow  %  ^  (at  the  E.  of  Peking),  and  Yung- 
p*ing  Pu  ^  2p  |(i. 

2*  The  r^adfrmn  Faking  to  IMMi^iVor, passing  by  Fungning 
hsien  f|HJ||,  after  having  crossed  the  Kupei-k^ow  l£f;ttn  pass. 

S""  2!!^  road  from  F^Mng  to  Kaigan  (proceeding  thence  to 
Urga),  passing  by  Suenhwa  Fu  S<l;|^,and  crossing  the  Chang- 
kia-k^ow  $  IK  D  <>^  Kaigan  pass. 

4''  The  road  from  I^Mng  to  l^aigiUn  JP^  ^  g^  f(f,  in 
Shansi  ^|  f|,  and  thence  to  Singan  Fu  |f  ^  |^  (Shensi  }fff^  f|), 
passing  by  Paoting  Fu  fit  ^  ^,  and  Ch^ngting  Fu  St  ^  ftf 

b""  The  road  JWm  Behing  to  Tolnan  J^  fff  1^  M  (^^  ^^an. 
*«»«  ill  Oi  passing  by  Hokien  Fu  ^  ffi  ^. 

Opom  P^ite.  —  Two  ports  are  open  to  Foreign  trade  in 
the  Province  of  Chihli  ]![  ^  :  —  T^ientotn  Ji  flf  fff  and  TiHn^ 
W€mgHao  H  £  ft,  depending  on  Yungp'ing  Fu  ^  ^  ^.  — 
There  is  besides  a  custom-house  at  Taku  ^  jjjf ,  and  Tingku  j|[ 
j(jf,  near  the  estuary  of  the  Peh-ho  g  ^,  on  the  highway  to 
T^ientsin  Ji  W  flf- 
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2*.  Shantung  Uj  M 

—  55,984  square  miles. 

.  —  38,247,900  inhabitants,  or  683  per  square 
mile. 

This  province  has  the  densest  population  of  China,  and  as 
to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  it  comes  immediately  after 
Szechw^an  ^  }\\. 

Iffame. —  Shantung  |I|  ]f[  means  ^Bati  of  the  BftrmitofcijT, 

and,  in  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  Province  lies  to  the  B.  of  the 
T^ai-shan  |g  |1(,  the  famous  mountain  frequented  by  so  many 
pilgrims. 

ItoiiiiA^rle*.  —  Shantung  is  bounded  on  the 

N.  —  By  the  strait  of  Chihli  ]ft  ||,  the  Gulf  and 

Province  of  Chihli, 
W.  —  By  Chihli  %  H  and  Honan  ff  iff, 
S.  —  By  Honan   ^  ||f,    Kiangsu   fl;  11  and  the 

Yellow  Sea, 
E.  —  By  the  Yellow  Sea  H  fj^. 

€}mifUmSk.—T8IKAI!rrv^  Hf  ^,  which  stands  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Hwang-ho  f()if ,  and  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  T^ai-shan  ^  ^|  mountain. 

OOier  PiciitataPM.  —  Tkme  mte  wlme^  as  follows  : 
Umihe  9.W.: 

V  Tfl'aochow  Fu  V  ^  A"- 
AUmg  the  Gramd  Canai  or  near  it,  proceeding  from  N.  to  S. : 
2P  Tungch'ang  Fa  JR  A  j(F, 
3"  Yenchow  Fu  S8  ^  * . 

To  the  N^  fuiiiy  JWm  W.to  A: 

6»WutiiigFu**», 
a»  Ts'ingchow  Fa  «  M  ». 
7»LaichowFa|RM»> 
8°  Ttogchow  Fa  9  M  MP. 
To  the  &  of  Toimm  JPW  / 
9»  r  aingan  Fu  »  *  Iff. 
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There  are  also  in  Shantung  S  independent  Chmv  elHee  / 
T&in4mg  Chmo  W  H  ^i    JJnUHng  €h»w  K  9|  M,  and  Kiao 

Aspeet  mm^  CluinMSiertoCles*  —  Shantung  is  n^ade  up  of 
1*  a  mountainous  region,  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  Hwang-ho 
K  JHf,  and  of  the  Grand  Canal;  2®  of  a  level  region  situated  to 
the  W..  It  is  of  all  the  Protnnces,  except  Kyf?angiung  j||  J/H,  the 
one  that  has  the  greatest  length  of  coast^line.  Jts  coasts  are  pro- 
foundly  indented  and  abound  in  deep  bays  and  excellent  harbours. 
To  the  W.,  its  great  plain  differs  but  little  in  aspect  from  that 
of  Chihli  ]|[  "^f  while  to  the  E.,  numerous  rivers  rise  in  all  its 
mountains  and  hills.  Towards  the  E,,  the  Province  is  rick' in 
coal  and  metals;  to  the  W,,  cereals  and  fruit  abound.  It  enjoys 
moreover  a  very  mild  climate j  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
sea.  The  Grand  Canal  has  hitherto  afforded  it  an  easy  outlet  for 
its  products,  but  ere  long,  its  railways  will  still  -  further  increase 
its  wealth.  The  historical' memory  of  Confucius  (K'ung  Futze  ^ 
^  -f')  i?wparte  to  it. also  a  certain  celebrity,  as  well  as  the  pre^ 
senceof  the  T'ai'-shan  ^  llj,  one  of  China's  five  sacred  mountains. 

Gevloffioal  cmifttiUilittn.  —  Shigitiini?  was  foimerly  an  island  cut  oB  from 
thd  coutinent  bjr  an  amvo(  tli«  Yellow  3<a,  bot  in- the  ooiirae  of  time  became  lintu-d 
with  the  mainland  through  alluvial  deposits.  This  same  alluvium  mingled  with  loess, 
preddminatee  in  the  Vy..  'Ih.the  centre,  a  large  |K>rtion  of  thfe  soil  is  composed  of  gneiss, 
mixed  wJ^b  limestone  and^lay.  In  the  R,  gneiss  is  also  found, but  mingled  to  a  great- 
«r  «Kteut  with  granite,  sand-tftone  and  limestone,  while  to  the  N.  especially,  it  is  veined 
witli  basalt  and  porphyry. 

•r«sr«piiy«  •^^A.dfaefint.totke  Hwang^ho  j|  ^  and  the 
Or€md  Cantdf  a  vati  pUHn  exlends  to  the  N.  and  to  the  S.  of 
these  2  rivers. 

Tn  the  centre  is  an  UmporUmt  numniatn  masM  formed  hy 
several  chains,  whence  issue  in  all  directions  a  great  number 
of  rivers.  The  principal  peak  is  the  T^ai^shau  ||  |lj,  which 
attains  an  altitude  of  5,060  feet 

To  the  BaM  of  Kiao  Chow  ]p  ^  Bay  is  another  mass,  for- 
med by  several  chains,  running  N.E.  to  S.  W.  and. of  which  the 
highest,  called  the  Laa-shan  ^  ^|,  rises  to  3,700  feet.  A  third 
chain  exists  to  the  8.  E.  of  Chefoo  ^  3R.  It  is  a  spur  of  the 
K*ueninn  JK  H  |lj  range,  and  is  only  2,940  feet  in  height. 
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GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  SHANTUNG  |li  JR 
according  to  Richthofen. 
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Climiite.  —  The  climato,  milder  in  the  S.  is  in  general  very  healthy.  The  N.W. 
monsoon  is  keenly  felt  on  the  Northern  coast,  and  the  S.  K.  monsoon  on  the  Southern 
coast.  The  rainy  season  commences  in  July  and  August,  and  the  snow  which  falls  in 
abnndanoe  during  AVinter,  disappears  very  quickly.  In  July,fog8  are  frequent  upon  the 
coasts.  At  Chefoo  there  is  an  average  rainfall  of  24,4  inches,  and  15,6inches  at  Ts'ingtao. 
In  Winter,  the  rocks  on  the  Northern  seacoast  are  at  times  covered  with  ice.  This 
arises  from  the  waves  breaking  on  the  8hore,and  the  ice  may  last  for  several  weeks. 


» —  n  Ubtf  W.  are  long  rivers  confined  to  the 
plain  and  running  through  the  lowlands.  The  principal  one  is 
the  MwQing^ho  )|  jpf  i  which  runs  from  8.W.  to  N.E.,  and  crosses 
the  Qramd  Comal  (its  bed  is  then  16  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Canal).  The  Hwang»ho  being  far  higher  than  the  neigh- 
bouring country*  is  maintained  within  its  bed  by  embankments. 
These  sometimes  give  way  and  thus  cause  dreadful  inunda- 
tions. It  is  navigable  only  during  the  last  25  miles  of  its  course. 
(see  Section  I.  Gh.  I.  p.  27).  —  Several  other  streams  are  also 
navigable,  especially  the  T^tthaMko  ^  fff  jif  9  which  runs  to 
the  N.  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Hwang-ho  f|  )ff  •  Tsinan 
P"  9F  llT  JNP  ^s  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  fwwfljwMs  tminl^ 
which  in  the  last  part  of  its  course,  follows  the  bed  of  the 
^SiMli^lM^-Jbo  /h  IK  iif .  —  Nearly  all  the  rivers,  which  run 
through  the  mountainous  part,  bear  the  aspect  of  torrents,  and 
none  of  them  have  any  real  importance. 

Jn  tiM  iSL,  2  large  rivers  flow  into  the  Qrtmd  Omud  :  the 
J^**  W  Jif  ^^^  **^e  Tawenrho  :fc  gt  ff  * 

At  the  We&iem  eoD^renM^^  but  terminating  at  the  Grand 
Canal,  is  the  WtHrho  m  ]|f ,  navigable  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  course,  as  we  have  stated  when  describing  Honan  Jjf  ]^. 

The  BranA  CmmU  or  Tumrho  (^  fif  transport  river),  traverses 
the  whole  Western  and  South-Western  part,  and  runs  through 
several  lakes.  Its  highest  point  is  at  its  junction  with  the  Tawen- 
^^  '^  ^f9  (^^  Section  V.  Gh.  VI.  Means  of  Gommunication). 

The  Province  has  several  take^,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
are  :  the  Ts'ing-shui  fff  yfi^  lake,  to  the  N.  of  Ts'ingchow  Fu  fff 
imiff  ;  —the  Peh-meh  -g*  ^  lake,  to  the  N.  W.  of  Kiao  Chow 
0  ^  bay;  —  the  Ghaoyang  Qg  ff^  and  Wei-shan  |K  |1|  lakes, 
along  the  Grand  Canal,  as  it  leaves  Shantung  |1|  jK. 
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^  aad Flora. —The  (annftand  flora  are  those  of  the  Northern  Region.  Shan- 
tung abounds  aUo  in  wild  boars,  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  partridges,  qnails  and  snipe. 

The  principal  trees  met  with  are  :  the  pine,  oak  and  poplar;  willows  and  the 
cypresB-tree  are  also  very  plentiful. 


AgriealtanU  PrMwelA.—  These  are  abundant  in  the  great 
Western  Plain,  and  consist  principally  of  millet,  corn,  barley, 
sorghmn,  maize,  peas,  cotton,  hemp  and  the  opium  poppy.  Rice 
grows  only  in  the  extreme  S. 

Numerous  fruit-trees  give  a  plentiful  crop  of  pears,  apples, 
peaches,  apricots,  plums,  grapes  and  jujubes. 

Shantung  [{)  j|[  furnishes  also  a  vast  quantity  of  silk,  both 
common  and  wild,  (the  woven  stuff  is  called  pm^es),  the  latter 
being  produced  by  a  silkworm  that  feeds  on  oak-leaves. 

The  country  possesses  besides,  good  strong  mules  as  well 
as  horses,  oxen  and  goats  in  great  number.  The  camel  is  found 
only 'in  the  Western  part. 

Various  kinds  of  good  fish  are  caught  on  the  coasts  and 
vHrers,  such  as  the  sole,  cod  and  mackerel...  also  crabs,  shrimps, 
oysters  and  mussels. 

MlMSMil  Wfialtfc,  —  The  principal  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Province  is  found  in  the  centre.  Coalfields  exist  in  3  places  : 
at  Wei  hsien  |||j||,  Pushan  hsien  t9  ill  JR«  ^  ^h®  8.  W.  of  Ts'ing- 
chow  Fu  'ff  ft^  flf,  and  at  Ichow  Fu  ffr  ft{  fff.  ~  Iron,  copper, 
argentiferous  lead-ore,  gold,  diamonds,  gypsum,  clay  and  sand- 
stone are  found,  as  well  as  building  stone  in  great  abundance. 

F^paUilloii.  —  The  population  is  very  crowded  in  the  plain,  but  much  less  in 
the  mountain  districts,  except  near  the  large  centres. 

Xhe  people  of  Shantung  are  a  vigorous  and  sturdy  race  but  rather  pugnacious. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  T^ngchow  Fu  are  found  some  200,000  immigrants  from  Hu- 
peh,  who  are  much  more  militant  and  less  religious  than  the  natives  of  the  Province. 
9bey  entered  the  country,  and  settled  down  there  about  the  middle  of  the  Xiy^>>  cen* 
tury  A.  D. 

La^^oii^e.  •—  There  is  nothing  deserving  any  particular  mention.  Mandarin 
is  spoken,  but  with  the  rude  accent  of  the  North. 

Ciiiem  aad  Prtaelpal  CeaiMft.  —  TSINAN  JPT7  ||  ft  J^P, 
4  miles  to  the  South  of  the  Hwang-ho. 

Population,  100,000  inhabitants.  The  Governor  of  Shantung 
lb  j|[  resides  there.     The  walls  enclose  a  very  large  space. 
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Tainan  Fu  was  formerly  famous  for  its  silks  and  its  imitation 
precious  stones.  Nowadays  it  is  the  great  commercial  centre  of 
all  Western  Shantung,  a  vast  trading  mart«  but  not  a  manufac- 
turing centre.  The  city  owes  much  to  its  late  Governors.  At  the 
present  day  it  has  a  university,  a  military  school  and  a  well- 
organized  police  force.  A  highway  connects  it  with  the  Hwang- 
ho  fl  |if ,  which  flows  at  a  distance  of  nearly  4  miles  to  the  N. 

AUmg  ike  Grmnd  CantU  : 

UmitHmg  Chow  ^  91  9^'—  Population,  48,000  inhabitants. 
Formerly  a  very  considerable  town  on  account  of  its  trade  and 
its  extensive  wfirehouses,  but  it  has  much  declined  since  it 
was  taken  by  the  T^aipMngs  ^  ^  in  1855.  Its  manufacture  of 
bricks  however  gives  it  even  nowadays  some  importance. 

ntning  Chaw  ||||  ^.  —  Population,  150,000  inhabitants. 
One  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  Shantung  (Ij  j|[,  formerly  a 
large  trading  centre,  now  an  industrial  city,  where  copper, 
iron  and  bamboo  articles  are  manufactured.  The  town  exports 
a  vast  quantity  of  salt  provisions. 

T^  the  Norih: 

TiHn06kaw  jpki  if  j^  flf.  —  Population,  35,000  inhabitants. 
A  town  destitute  of  industry  and  commerce,  but  to  which  the 
coal-mines  in  its  vicinity  and  the  passage  of  the  railway  impart 
some  activity.  Not  far  from  it  is  Pohskan  hHen  if  tl|  j||,  which 
supplies  excellent  coal,  and  manufactures  pottery,  glass,  oil  and 
bricks. 

dktfM-tt'im  J9  ttf  depending  on  Ch^angshan  hsien  ^  |Jj  j||, 
is  a  great  distributing  centre  whence  the  silk  manufactured  in 
the  Province  is  exported. 

LaMkow  Jl^  ^  fti  Jff.  —  Population,  80,000  inhabitants. 
A  town  deriving  importance  from  its  position.  It  is  famous  for 
its  marble  quarries  and  its  soapstone. 

Tingehaw  A«  S  M  ftf  —  Population,  40,000  inhabitants.  It 
occupies  a  fine  position  on  the  coast,  and  was  formerly  a  great 
commercial  city. 

CiUi^  S  ^  or  Tem'at  JB  <.  —  Population,  82,000  in- 
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habitants.    An  important  commercial  port  open  to  foreign  trade. 

Weihakvei  Jifl^fH^. —  An  excellent  harbour  and  anchorage, 
leased  to  Great  Britain  in  1899,  and  now  used  as  a  large  supply 
station  and  sanatorium.  The  town  is  governed  by  Chinese 
officials  under  the  direction  of  a  British  Commissioner. 

Df'iM^fao  if  %.  —  Village  situated  upon  Kiao  Chow  0  ^ 
JBoir.  Leased  to  Germany  in  1898  for  99  years,  and  vigorously 
developed  into  a  great  trading  and  promising  port.  It  is  300 
miles  North  of  Shanghai. 


Cv 

^^g--_ 

^^^. 

_-V^     OOCKMR?S 

fc-     31  \ 

-V    DOCK            i 

r     .^^J 

^i:^^' 

,^^ 


Jf^  =^ 


TS'lMfiTAU 


"  ^ijptj^ouit 


PORT  OF  TS^NGTAO  if  ft. 
To  the  N.  ef  TtHngtao  i 

Wei  hoien  )M  H*  ""-  Population,   100,000  inhabitants.    A 
large  town  situated  near  the  great  commercial  highway  of  that 
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region  and  monopolizing  all  business.  The  new  railway  passes 
close  by,  and  affords  easy  transport  for  the  coal  which  lies  in 
abundance  to  the  S.B.  of  the  city.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  goods, 
such  as  cotton,  tobacco  and  coal.  Wei  hsien  is  the  great  com- 
mercial centre  in  Shantung  for  the  sale  of  straw-braid. 


mmtd  C^nsBteroe.  —  A  certain  number  of  cities 
are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  We  have  already  mentioned 
several.  At  Pohshan  hsien  if  |1|  J||,  in  the  prefecture  of  Ts4ng- 
chow  Fu  ^  M  1^,  clay  is  utilized  in  making  pottery  renowned 
throughout  all  Northern  China.  Close  to  this,  a  special  kind 
of  sand-stone  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  enamel  cloi- 
sonne. In  other  places,  stone  and  marble  quarries  abound, 
while  gypsum  and  asbestos  are  also  extracted. 

Commerce  is  principally  carried  on  through  the  treaty-ports 
and  the  Grand  Canal,  Tientsin  3^  ||t  and  Shanghai  J:  %  being 
the  great  distributing  centres.  The  chief  aayorto  are  :  fruit, 
pottery,  bricks,  beancake  (used  for  manure)  and  straw-braid. 
The  impmfa  consist  of  fabrics,  rice  and  petroleum. 

BOgbmmwm  of  C^mmmteatf^ii.  —  We  have  spoken  of 
the  navigable  waterways.  Further  on  we  shall  study  the  coasts 
(see  Section  IV.  The  Coasts  ;  and  Sect.  V.  ch.  VI.  Means  of 
Communication.)  A  raUwtm  links  Ts'ingtao  ff  J(  with  Tsinan 
V^WtHflf^  via  Wei  hsien  MM^  ^^^  ^^^  soon  extend  to  T'ien 
tsin  Fu  Ji  f^  ftf  (see  the  same  ch.  VI,  as  above).  Moreover, 
B9vetai  rmtds  connect  Shantung  |1|  ]f[  with  the  other  Provinces. 

!•  TherwadA'mn  Baking  4t  ift  ^  mmm  JPkt^  passing  by 
Teh  Chow  H  ft^.  This  forks  off  at  Tsinan  Fu  into  two  roads  : 
one  continuing  Southwards  by  T^aingan  Fuff^^f^  and  Ichow 
Pu  W  W  Jfr  towards  Kiangsu  2C  j^;  the  other,  leading  to  the  B. 
by  Laichow  Fu  ^  ^  ^,  T^ngchow  Fu  St  fVi  Jtf  and  Chefoo 
^  ^.  From  this  latter  road  a  branch  runs  to  Wei  hsien  ||  jK 
and  Ts'ingtao  ff  ft* 

2''  A  road  aSlmuM  po^'atUH  to  the  Grmnd  CmuU  starts  from 
Teh  Chow  #  jW»  in  the  N.,  passes  by  Yenchow  Fu  ^  ^  f^^ 
and  goes  on  to  North  Kiangsu  by  Siichow  Fu  ^  ft{  f/f. 
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P^rte.  —  Pour  ports  are  open  to  Foreign  trade  : 
Ch^/^  jr  5J  {in  the  prefecture  of  T^ngchow  Fu  S  ;HI  Jff)«  T^tnan 
•^  II  Mf  JNP«  ^^  h9ien  fli  H  (in  the  prefecture  of  Laichow  Fu 
m  ^  fif),  and  Oheu-U^un  ^  #  (in  the  prefecture  of  Tsinan  Fu 
W  "H  fif)'  '^^^  ports  are  leased  :  one  to  Great  Britain,  namely 
Weih€»koei  tUMlH^  which  depends  on  T^ngchow  Fu  S  M  JflF ; 
(he  other  to  Germany,  namely  Tt^itHi^iam  Iff  %,  near  Kiap  Chow 
B  M*    '^^s  latter  has  a  custom-house. 

If«to0.  ~  l"*.  The  T'tBirghan  ^  [1|  mountain  is  situated 
5  miles  to  the  N.  of  T'aingan  Fu  H  Hf  J)^.  It  was  a  famous 
pilgrim  resort  twenty  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  as 
tradition  records,  the  ancient  monarch  Shun  |^  (one  of  the  first 
Emperors  of  China,  who  reigned  B.  C.  2,255  to  2,205),  is  said  to 
have  sacrificed  there.  At  the  present  day,  each  sect  has  erected 
temples  and  monasteries  on  its  peaks,  and  thousands  of  pilgrims 
throng  to  them  in  the  Spring  season. 

2*.  The  Sub-prefecture  or  district  city  of  K^iifeu  hsien  A^JK 
(Yenchow  Fu  ^  ^  J|^)  is  the  birth  place  of  Cf^nfuHuB  (Kung 
Futze  :fiii  ^).  He  was  born  there  551  B.C.  (21>'  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Ling-wang  S  3E,  of  ^he  Cheu-dynasty), 
and  died  in  479.  He  travelled  much,  offering  his  services  to 
several  princes,  but  with  scant  success.  His  teaching  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  ethical  principles,  and  some  maxims  on 
state-government,  gleaned  from  the  sages  of  antiquity. 
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THE   CENTRAL   REGION. 


CHAPTER    I. 

VALLEYS  OF  THE  YANGTZE  jjk  ^  tL  AND  OF  THE 
HWAI-HO  m  ». 


duuMCtorlfltfcs  •C  ilito  Wimnfimm.  --  We  now  enter  upon 
the  most  important  region  of  China,  the  richest,  the  most  popul- 
ous, the  largest  and  the  most  favoured  by  the  facility  of  its  com* 
munications. 

1 .  The  valley  of  the  Mwm^ho  fit  M  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^2/  secondary 
importance,  as  this  river  irrigates  only  the  North  of  Nganhwei, 
after  having  crossed  the  Honan  j|f  )^  Province,  which  we  have 
already  studied.  But  as  it  forms  a  special  system,  and  traverses 
an  intermediate  region^  sittAated  between  that  of  the  North  and  that 
of  the  Centre,  it  is  preferable  perhaps  to  describe  it  here.  We 
shall  study  this  river  particularly  when  treating  of  Nganhwei  ^ 
41  and  Northern  Kiangsu  fL  H  (See  :  Ch.  VI.  of  this  Section). 
What  we  are  going  to  say  here  may  be  applied  more  especially  to 
the  region  drained  by  the  Tam^Ute  ^  ^  it  ^^^  ^^^  affluents. 

2.  The  region  has  a  great  central  artery  of  communicMon,  the 
Yangtze  S  7  &«  w**'^  *  ^«n/  important  network  of  navigable 
ri^yers  flawing'  into  that  vast  stream.  All  kinds  of  wares  and 
merchandise  are  borne  on  its  waters  and  distributed  throughout 
the  Provinces  that  border  on  its  banks. 

3.  It  has  a  temperate  climate  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
great  variations  of  the  North.  It  is  indeed  very  hot  in  Summer^ 
but  d^es  not  experience  the  excessive  cold  of  the  Winter.    The 
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Vmmg  ft  or  iStotwftarf  is  therefore  unkvjoy»n  there,  and  the  rivers 
are  not  frozen  in  Winter,  The  rainy  season  in  Summer  is  con* 
stant,  and  the  crops  are  less  irregular  than  in  the  North. 

4.  It  is  the  region  where  tea,  rice,  silk  and  cotton  abound, 
M?hile  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  only  in  some  places, 

5.  Less  rich  .in  coal-beds  than  the  North  and  South,  it  is 
not  hov?ever  destitute  thereof,  and  its  mineral  wealth  is  great, 
especially  in  Hunan  ffj^  ^  and  Szechw'an  B  ^||. 

6.  This  Central  region  of  China  is  connected  with  those  of 
the  North  and  South  by  several  frequented  highways. 

1.  It  is  the  lake  region,  and  includes  some  expanses  of  M'a- 
ter  which  are  very  large,  such  as  the  Tungt^ing  jf^  JH^  P^oyang 
IS  H,  raihu  :Jt  ftH,  Hungtseh  fff  ^  and  Ch'aohu^J^  f|  <«^««* 

8.  It  is  the  great  manufacturing  region  :  industries  of  silk 
and  yam  being  found  in  Kiangsu  itfKk'  ^f  ^^wn  ink  in  Ngan- 
hwei  4gf  4R;  porcelain  ware  in  Kiangsi  {t  Bi;  cotton  cloth  and 
steel-works  in  Hupeh  fJH  Jfc,;  silk,  salt  and  oil  in  Szechw'anQ  j||« 

9.  It  is  the  region  of  the  great  treaty-ports  open  to  Foreign  tra- 
de :  Shanghai  ±  f$,  CMnkiang  H  ft,  Wuhu  ^  fg^,  Hank'ow  H  P , 
Ch'ungk'ing  ^  J/l,  Hsikchow  ^  fti,  this  last  in  Szechw'an  B  ;i| . 

Pr^Tlflices  e^Mtprt—d  ta  ilito  mmnfimm.  —  They  are  the 
following,  proceeding  from  W.  to  B.  : 

Szeohw^an  B  ^||» 

Hunan  i|  H, 

Hupeh  m  4:, 

Kiangsi  &  H) 

Nganhwei  ^  41, 

Kiangsu  .  iL  X* 

Cle^l^Sical  €}Mifliiifiiio«.  —  The  Imm  or  yellow  soil 
which  has  been  found  so  abundantly  in  the  Northern  region, 
exists  here  only  exceptionally,  in  the  Province  of  Nganhwei  §f 
4K  and  in  that  of  Kiangsu  fL  St  so  tar  as  Ch^nkiang  ||  2c. 
The  predominating  formations  of  this  region  are  alluvium,  lime« 
stone  and  sand*8tone.  The  Szechw^an  |B|  ill  table-land  is  for* 
med  chiefly  of  this  latter  rock. 

Immense  lakes,  larger  than  those  of  the  present  day»  for« 
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merly  covered  the  Eastern  plain,  as  also  the  low  parts  of  Hunan 
ftH  it)  Hupeh  IH  ;||;  and  Kiahgsi  {£  |f .  The  actual  sheets  of 
water  are  the  remnants  of  those  ancient  lakes.  Little  by  little 
they  wore  liway  the  low  portions  of  the  rock-bound  banks  which 
hemmed  them  in,  and  their  waters  formed  an  immense  river,  the 
Yangtze-kiang  j|(  7  01,  which  carried  their  overflow  to  the 
sea.  As  the  water  ran  off,  it  gradually  eroded  the  rock,  and 
dug  a  deep  channel  through  the  lakes.  Their  original  surface 
area  was  thus  much  diminished.  As  they  lessened  in  extent, 
vast  alluvial  deposits  were  disclosed,  some  of  which  when  dried 
up  proved  exceedingly  fertile;  others  remained  still  saturated 
with  water,  and  these  formed  swamps.  All  these  swamps  are 
anew  enlarged  into  lakes  when  the  Summer  floods  set  in.  Such 
lakes  and  swamps  are  therefore  of  great  advantage ;  the  waters 
rush  to  them  and  leave  behind  a  large  quantity  of  alluvium. 
For  this  reason,  the  inhabitants  are  not  obliged  to  construct,  as 
pn  the  banks  of  the  Hwang-ho  fl  jpf ,  high  embankments,  which, 
when  they  give  way,  produce  such  terrible  disasters  in  the  region 
of  the  North.  II  has  been  necessary,  however,  to  erect  dikes 
in  many  places  along  the  banks  of  the  Yangtze  H  ^  2C,  in 
ovder  to  protect  the  lowlands. 

O^rm^irmphw*  —  The  land  surface  inclines  both  on  the  N.  and 
8.  towards  the  Yangtze  H  ^.  The  outlines  of  the  basin  are 
distinctly  traced.  To  ^e  N*,  the  BcuHem  Kfuenhm  Jj[  Jjfj^  extends 
its  different  branches  even  into  Nganhwei  jj^  ||[.  These  are  the 
iSM^to^-alMm  If  J9  |1|,  mH$Mnff  H  4|,  FU-niu  ^  4^,  and  Hwai- 
fftuHMfhan  {{|  A  |U  •  To  the  &,  three  pUOeamo:  those  of  Yun- 
nan fl  llf,  Kweichow  J|  ^  and  Kwangsi  JH  f|,  continuing  in 
the  Ntmiing  H  4||  or  Nanshan  H  |1|  and  the  IVirKlinflr  :fc  jK  HI 
mountains,  form  the  water-parting  of  the  Yangtze  ^  ^  from 
the  Si-<kiang  |f  {£,  and  the  coast-rivers  of  Fokien  H  H  and 
Gh^kiang  fff  {£.  Nowhere,  save  to  the  W.,  are  there  any  high 
peaks..  The  general  conflguration  of  the  Northern  chains  is  cleiar 
enough, -but  it  is  quite  otherwise  to  the  S.,  where  the  grouping 
is  rather  irregular  and  too  little  known  to  enable  us  clearly 
tQ  de|tcribe  its  features. 
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€Mmmim» —  During  Winter,  the  thermometer  descends  sel- 
dom below  14*  Fahrenheit,  and  rises  in  Summer  to  104''  F.  The 
rainy  season  is  in  Summer.  This  period  is  much  damper  in 
Kiangsu  f£  0,  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  the  large 
sheets  of  water  scattered  over  the  country.  In  Szechw'an  H  j|| 
likewise,  the  climate  is  very  damp  and  fogs  are  frequent.  The 
cold  dust-laden  winds  cease  in  the  Province  of  Nganhwei  4|f  ^^ 
but  on  the  other  hand,  mosquitoes  and  the  close  heat  atten- 
dant  on  the  frequent  thunder-storms  render  the  Summers  very 
unpleasant. 

MydrofprmplMjr. —  The  Central  region  is  the  most  favoured 
part  of  China,  both  for  the  number  of  its  rivers  and  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  them.  As  the  Yangtze  ^  ^  fL  receives 
all  these  streams,  and  traverses  the  region  from  E.  to  W.,  we 
shall  study  this  river  more  particularly. 

THB  YANQTZB  RIVMB  #|  ^  2t- 

Ito  CWvMe  —  The  Tam0ts$e  rises  in  Tibet,  and  runs  at  first 
towards  the  S.  B.  It  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  S.  of  Szechw^an 
B  jl|,  then  two  others  of  less  importance  (also  Southwards) 
at  the  W.  and  B.  of  Hank'ow  ^  D  (Hupeh  m  ^  Province), 
and  after,  making  a  last  one  towards  the  N.,  it  approaches  Nan- 
^^^e  Id  A)  ^°d  empties  its  waters  into  the  Eastern  China  Sea, 
a  little  to  the.  N.  E.  of  Shanghai. 

Pv^irlneM  wMeb  U  tvmTeMM,  mm  tt  il«w«  ft^ai  W. 

to  E.  —  The  Yangtze  traverses  the  following  Provinces :  Yiin- 
nan  ^  ^,  Szechw«an  B  j||,  Hupeh  jM  ^fc,  Kiangsi  {t  ||,  Ngan- 
hwei §^  ^  and  Kiangsu  2L  iK* 

Ito  Mwne.  —  It  is  generally  called  the  Tam^Ufe^KioMg'  JH 

"7  2t»  ^"^  ■"  several  parts  of  its  long  course,  other  names  have 
been  also  applied  to  it.  Up  to  the  Szechw'an  Q  j||  bend^  it  is 
called  the  Ukm-nmtenf  the  MuruirUBu,  the  reh^sh^  jg  jjf, 
(white  river)  or  also  the  KimBha-kiang  ^  f^  iL  (golden-sand 
river).  At  Hsuchow  Pu  igl  ^  j(5f ,  it  is  styled  the  In-Mang  ;(;  it 
(great  river),   which  corresponds  to  the   Mk^kiamg  UK  iX  of 
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Chinese  literature  and  geog^raphy.  Up  to  the  Tungl4ng  lake,  It 
is  known  as  the  Ch'ame'Mtmg  ft  {t  (long  river).  In  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  is  called  the  YmtHfkfe^kkm0  |§  ^  tt*  I^ 
owes  this  last  name  to  the  ancient  Yang  H  Kingdom  established 
formerly  near  its  then  mouth  in  Kiangsu  2L  ftt  *^  capital,  the 
present  Yahgchow  Fu  |§  ^  J|jf  —  and  which  imparts  its  name 
to  the  whole  course  of  the  river.  The  rendering  Asm  ^  iMe 
Omtm  H^  7  2C  is  utterly  unfounded,  and  iMUMd  only  upon  the 
sinilarhy  in  sound  of  two  Chinese  characters,  ^  and  K^,  both 
pronounced  Yang.  Instead  of  Yang  |§,  character  of  Yangchow 
Fa^  Miolher  Yang  4i  signifying  poplar^tree  is  also  found  in 
some  Chinese  geographies,  but  this  is  erroneous. 

Foreigners  sometimes  call  it  the  Bhte  JMver,  presumably  to 
contrast  it  with  the  Yellow  River  of  the  North. 

Ito  dURwMii  p^rtn.  —  The  Yangtze  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  parts  :  the  first,  torrential;  the  second,  semi- 
navigable  ;  and  the  third,  navigable  throughout. 

1^  Th0  t^rremOai  pmtL  —  This  extends  from  its  source  to 
P^ingshan  hsien  J|  ll|  JR«  &  Httle  above  HsQchow  Fu  j|l  ^  jHf, 
called  also  Suifti.  The  river  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  high 
Tibetan  plateau,  in  a  region  up  to  the  present  insufficiently 
explored.  It  seems  at  first  to  follow  a  8.  E.  direction,  and  re- 
ceives in  this  part  numerous  torrents. 

When  it  has  reached  the  8.  of  the  sources  of  the  Hwang- 
ho  H  ff,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Baiankara  range, 
it  takes  a  N.W. — S.B.  direction.  At  the  town  of  Sogon-gomba, 
its  bed  is  still  at  an  altitude  of  15,700  ft.  It  then  flows  between 
perpendicular  mountain  barriers,  which  separate  it  from  the 
Hwang-ho  and  the  Mekong  (Lants^ang-kiang  H  jt  it)-  ^^ 
width  is  400  feet,  and  its  depth  from  20  to  26  ft.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  region,  its  course  is  rapid.  A  little  above 
Batang  Q  |t  (Pat^ang),  it  passes  through  a  large  valley  where 
its  bed  is  at  an  altitude  of  only  9,000  ft.  It  then  assumes  a  tor- 
rential aspect  and  flows  between  narrow  defiles  to  the  W.  of  the 
Szechw'an  Alps  (thus  shall  we  style  the  high  mountain  mass 
which  forms  the  Wettem  limit  of  Szechw'an  B  jl|)-    The  river 
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continues  in  this  same  direction  till  it  impingses  on  the  high  table- 
land of  YQnnan  fl|  iHf.  Impeded  in  its  coarse,  it  cuts  its  way 
with  difficulty  through  the  Szechw^an  Alps,  forming  three  great 
bends  (the  JSrst,  from  Ohungt'ien  ^t  fQ;  the  second,  fh>tn  Yung«> 
pei  t'ing  4c  4k  A;  the  third,  from  Huili  Ohow  #  9  M)- 

Before  its  last  bend,  it  receives  its  longest  tributary  on  the 
left  side,  the  T^Omw  Mm^  H  V  tC*  torrential  like  itself,  and 
rising  near  the  sources  of  the  Hwang*ho  )|  ^.  After  this  bend 
the  Yangtae  %  ^  fL  flows  at  an  altitude  of  2,600  feet,  and  is 
skirted  on  both  sides  by  powerftil  ranges  and  mountain  masses. 
On  the  left,  are  the  Szechw'an  Alps,  and  on  the  right,  the  last 
spurs  of  Y&nnan  f|  |||r  and  of  Kweichow  jH  jfi|.  It  is  thus 
compelled  to  follow  a  8.  W.  —  N.  E.  direction,  which  it  keeps 
till  it  reaches  PMngshan  hsien  H  |||  JRi  in  the  prefecture  of 
Hsiichow  Fu  id  ^  jHf.  At  this  latter  town,  its  bed  is  at  an 
altitude  of  only  1,000  ft.  It  has  flowed  through  a  distance  of 
1,250  miles,  but  has  still  to  run  1,S60  more  before  it  reaches 
the  coaat.  A  little  above  P^ngshan  hsien  is  a  rapid  almost 
impossible  to  pass. 

In  all  this  part,  the  river  may  be  crossed  only  where  it  is 
dammed  for  mill-streams. 

2*  The  mmti  huv^mM^  pmH.  —  This  extends  from  P^ing* 
shan  hsien  J|  |ll  IK  to  Ich'ang  Fu  £  g  J|jp.  Below  P'ingshan 
hsien,  the  direction  of  the  river  inflects  Eastwards.  From  the 
last  bend  at  PMngshan  hsien  it  runs  8.8.  W.  —  N.N.E.;  now  it 
turns  W.8.W.  —  E.N.E.  After  Wan  hsien  K  JK  (in  K'weichow 
Pu ^  M  fk)*  it  flows  even  W.*E.,  its  waters  being  obstructed 
by  the  Tapashan  :l^  £  tU  mountains,  which  form  the  North-* 
eastern  boundary  of  Szechw^an  B  j||.  The  river  having  no 
longer  such  a  steep  incline,  becomes  navigable,  except  in  the 
region  of  the  rapids. 

Up  to  K'weichow  Fu  S  ^  JflF«  the  river  is  from  500  to 
650  yards  wide,  but  further  down,  it  narrows  in  and  flows  be- 
tween two  high  ranges,  its  breadth  being  only  200  to  300  yards, 
but  it  widens  out  soon  again  till  it  reaches  the  Wushan  X  ill  JK 
gorges. 
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The  rapkiM  appear  in  numerous  succession,  one  of  the 
Qercest  being  between  Ich'ang  %  ^  fff  and  Patung  (^  MM- 
When  the  water  is  low,  the  new  rapid  —  Sin-t^an  H  S  o**  ^i"* 
lung-t'an  jK  K  iK  ~  "^^^  Yunyang  hsien  S  MK^  ^>  ^^^  ^^^ 
dangerous.  If  the  descent  of  those  rapids :  is  an  expeditious 
matter,  it  is  how^ever  not  unattended  by  danger  (a*  regards 
three  or  four  of  them  at  least);  their  very  slow,  ^resome 
ascent  is  still  more  dangerous.  The.  boats  used  id  <»roflHiing 
them  have  an  enormous  soull  in  front.  This  is  manned  by  4  or  5 
men,  and  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  rudder.  In  the  low- 
water  season  (Spring  and  Autumn),  and  especially  in  Winter, 
they  are  more  easily  crossed,  and  the  distance  from  Ich^ang 
St  B  JiF  ^  Ch^ungkMng  S  jK  JflF  ^^V  he  covered  in  a  few 
days,  although  this  same  journey  requires  sometimes  as  much 
as  30  days  and  more,  and  at  the  least  3  weeks.  The.  time 
required  to  perform  the  voyage  varies  ift  faet  to  a  great  extent, 
and  depends  especially  on  the  buoyancy  of  the  boat  and  thp 
number  of  the  trackers. 

In  this  part,  the  Yangtze  j§  ^  2C  receives  om  the  U^  from 
8zechw*an  B  |i|)  ^^^  chief  affluents.  1*  the  Mk^Mamg  (K  fL 
or  Ch^togtu  river  J||tj||KJ|p,  which  has  long  been  considered,  and 
is  still  considered  in  China,  as  the  parent  branch  of  the  Yangtze, 
on  account  of  its  importance.  2"*  The  KimMmw  Mmw  A  tt  fiC* 
Both  of  those  are  navigable,  as  are  also  several  of  their  tribu- 
Ijaries.  Om  the  H^M;  the  Yangtze  receives  the  M&hrkkuHf  ^  2£ 
or  Ckfihr&kui  ff;^  Hiy  and  the  Wu-Mmm  Sk  £t)  ^>^o  nvers 
suitable  for  navigation,  and  coming  both  from  Kweichow  jH  ^. 
At  Hsiichow  Fu  iSl  M  iNP«  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^he  river  is  at  an  alti- 
tude of  900  ft.;  at  Ch'ungk'ing  HMM*'^^  ^^  ^^^V  ^0^>  ^1^>1« 
at  Ich'ang  jt;  j|  fff,  it  has  fallen  to  130  ft.  This  latter  port 
is  distant  2,175  miles  from  the  sources  of  the  Yangtze,  and  960 
from  P^ngshan  hsien  f|  |b  f|.  Before  the  river  reaches  the 
ocean,  it  has  still  to  flow  a  distance  of  another  960  miles. 

It  is  in  this  portion  of  its  course  that  its  waters  rise 
highest,  reaching  sometimes  to  96  feet  beyond  low-water  mark. 

3^  The  nm^mMe  pmri,^  This  extends  from  Ich'ang  ft  g  jMp 
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to  the  sea.  In  this  last  part  of  its  course^  the  river  makes  two 
bends  to  the  8.;  the  firtit,  which  is  the  more  apparent  occurs 
to  the  N.  of  the  TungtMng  f^  |g  lake  ;  the  second,  to  the  N. 
of  Lake  P'oyang  S  1^.  A  third  is  faintly  traceable  to  the  N. 
of  the  T'aihu  -jic  91  ^^ke. 

Running  in  the  UhviandM,  the  Yangtze  HI  ^  2!t  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
rapid  sisfie,  and  a  very  winding  course,  especially  from  Ich'ang 
^  g  Jlf  to  Hank'ow  ^  p.  During  all  this  period,  it  runs 
in  level  ground  covered  with  lakes  and  marshes,  into  which  it 
pours  the  overflow  of  its  waters  when  the  flood-season  sets  in. 

It  is  always  the  tiope  of  the  Umd  mitrtaee  which  imparts  to 
it  its  diraeMoit,  and  not  the  aflluents  flowing  into  it,  although 
this  direction  is  modified  whenever  it  receives  an  important 
tributary.  The  first  change  of  direction  is  where  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Siang-kiang  }ffl  jX  <^n<l  of  the  TungtMng  ^  J|| 
lake  ;  the  second,  where  it  receives  those  of  the  Han -ho  ^  ^  ; 
the  third,  those  of  the  Kan-kiang  |J|  jX  ^nd  of  the  P^oyang 
lake  15  M«  while  a  fourth  has  already  been  formed,  before  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Gratid  Canal,  but  then  becomes  more 
marked. 

In  all  this  part,  the  river  is  eoMif  naviffaUe^  and  large 
steamers  can  sail  up  to  Hank'ow  ;^  D  •  In  this  third  portion 
of  its  course,  it  receives  fayr  Uarge  affluenU  :  one  on  the  left, 
the  Han-ho  ^  ^  or  HanrBhtH  ^  >|C  ;  and  three  on  the  right : 
the  Tuei^kiang  i^  {L  ^"^  ^^^  SUma-M^mg  jfg  jt,  which  flow 
into  it  through  the  Tungt^ng  JH  Jg  lake  ;  and  the  ^KawMang 
H  ill  which  reaches  it  by  the  P'oyang  lake  f5  1^-  All  these 
rivers  are  navigable.  («ee  for  these  tributaries,  as  well  as  for 
those  from  8zechw*an  |S  j||  and  Kweichow  jH  ^,  the  Provinces 
they  traverse). 

The  river  throughout  all  this  lower  part  often  exceeds  a 
mile  in  width,  and  is  from  30  to  60  feet  in  depth.  At  its  estuary, 
where  it  is  divided  into  two  branches  by  Ts'ungming  ^  9! 
island,  it  is  20  miles  wide,  reckoning  from  the  extremity  of 
Haim^nj^P^to  the  mouth  of  the  Hwangp^oo  )|  |^;  and  60  miles. 
If  we  reckon  from  Haim^n  to  P*ootung  Point  ^  ^.  The  rise  of 
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the  waters  in  the  Summer  season,  makes  it  run  30  feet  or  more 
higher  than  the  usual  low-water  level.  It  then  overflows  its 
banks.  Ships  drawing  up  to  25  feet,  can  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  sail  up  to  Hank'ow  i^l  Di  in  Hupeh. 

Near  its  mouth,  it  receives  the  Hwangp^oo  H  |||or  Shanghai 
river,  the  waters  of  which  at  high-tide  run  into  a  multitude  of 
canals,  and  establish  easy  communications  throughout  the  whole 
neighbouring  country. 

Chtmgm  in  the  course  of  the  Tangize  ^  ^  iL-  The  Yang- 
tze has  not  always  followed  its  present  channel.  The  two 
principal  changes  seem  to  have  affected  its  upper  and  lower 
course. 

1*  Its  upper  eouree.  —  After  skirting  the  W.  of  Szechw^an 
IS  j||,  the  river  seems  to  have  formerly  run  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sungkoi  or  Red  River,  which  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of 
Tongking  ^  3J(.  An  upheaval  of  the  Yiinnan  ^  |||f  plateau  occur- 
ring later  on,  obstructed  this  course,  and  forced  the  river  to  work 
a  passage  to  the  E.  through  the  chains  of  the  Szechw^an  Alps. 

2*  Its  lewer  eouree.  —  The  river  flowed  formerly  into  the 
sea  through  3  branches  :  the  Northern,  which  it  follows  even 
at  the  present  day;  the  Southern,  which  commenced  at  Wuhu 
hsien  Hf  jM  JH,  and  ran  Eastwards  towards  the  lake  region  of 
South  Kiangsu  ^  j|||,  until  it  reached  the  Northern  extremity  of 
the  T*aihu  :ic  %S  oi"  Great  Lake.  Here,  it  branched  into  two  : 
one,  the  Woosung  ^  ^  river,  commonly  called  Soochow  Greek; 
the  other,  an  outlet  which  flowed  into  Hangchow  |jt  ^  Bay,  in 
the  Province  of  Ch^kiang  ff^  f£. 

The  total  iength  of  the  Yangtze  is  3,200  miles. 

IHstanee  of  the  pHneipai  porto  on  the  Tangtme  from  the 


Shanghai  J:  ^  on  the  Hwangp^oo  )|  t§  ^^   miles. 
Hank'ow  ^  D  630     ,, 

Ich'ang     4  a  Jfr  1,000,, 

Hsuchow  ^f^Jff  1,500,, 

Mean  flaw  ofwtUer.  —  It  is  hard  to  estimate  even  approxi- 
mately the  mean  volume  of  the  Yangtze  waters.  It  has  been  calcu- 
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lated,  that  at  Hank'ow  ^  a«  the  flow  per  second  is  173,000 
cubic  feet  at  low-water  level ;  at  high-water,  it  attains  1,270,000, 
which  would  give  a  mean  of  540,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  At 
the  mouth,  its  average  flow  is  estimated  to  be  650,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  but  to  be  nearer  the  reality,  this  result  should 
be  more  than  quintupled.  Giving  the  river  a  width  of  6  miles, 
a  depth  of  5  fathoms,  and  a  current  running  3  feet  per  second, 
that  is  to  say  2  miles  to  the  hour,  we  would  th^B  have  a  mean 
flow  with  a  volume  of  3,530,000  cubic  feet  per  second ;  but  this 
result  is  in  fact  greatly  inferior  to  the  reality. 

Area  «/  4U  >— <w.  —  The  Yangtze  river  drains  in  this 
Central  Region  an  area  of  700,000  square  miles. 

jypiilaiioii. — ^The  population  of  the  Yangtze  basin  is  reckoned 
to  be  200,000,000  inhabitants,  and  embraces  the  Provinces  of 
Szechw'an,  Hupeh,  Kiangsi,  Nganhwei,  Kiangsu  and  the 
Northern  parts  of  Yunnan  and  Kweichow. 

TUka  in^%mu».  —  The  tide  is  felt  to  a  distance  of  375 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river^  or  a  little  beyoi)d  Wuhu  m 

Share  taken  Mf  ihe  TmrU  «/  tMs  Bmkm  *§  Hhe  f&reit^a 

eemfmeree  ef  CiMno.  —  The  ports  of  this  region  absorb  almost 
60  ®/o  of  the  whole  commerce  of  China  with  foreign  countries. 

Yangtze  ek4pplm0.  Anmtmi  Uamage.  —  According  to  the 
returns  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  (1902),  this  amounts  to 
2,000,000  tons,  borne  in  1,733  steamers  which  have  transported 
1,800,000  tons,  and  1,196  junks  carrying  185,000  tons. 

JfoH^ttM^n  «/  fhe  Bl^ver. 

At  He  wkoath*  The  Yangtze  is  obstructed  at  its  mouth  by 
sandbanks,  which  leave  but  a  depth  of  13  to  16i  feet  at  low- 
water.  At  high-water,  however,  the  largest  steamers  can  enter. 

From  He  ifMmtik  te  Hmikfew.  A  regular  service  of  large 
steamers  is  maintained  up  to  Hank^ow. 

From  lUmMew  ^U  ^  IMaag  !iC  g  Jlp.  Large  freighters 
ply  as  far  as  Ich^ang  ;  the  river  is  however  filled  with  shoals, 
and  boats  cannot  find  in  Winter  more  than  6|  feet  of  water. 

Beyond  Ich^ang  is  the  reg^n  «/  ike  rafi4am.   Here,  native 
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junks  and  cargo-boats  must  be  hauled  through  the  rapids,  but  at 
medium  or  low- water  season,  small  steamboats  can  easily  cross 
them. 

From  Ch'un^kfin^  M  M  Iff  ^  HsUehaw  (Suifu)  ^  M  Jtf. 
Despite  the  rapids,  the  channel  is  still  easily  navigable  for  large 
junks.  Small  steamboats  can  also  run  there  without  difficulty. 

From  HMchaw  n$  ^  fVi  )(f  to  r*4ngshan  JMeti  M  \h  M- 
This  part  is  navigable  only  for  junks. 

Timere  quired  far  the  vcpage.  DManee^UMe  en  the 
TangiMe.  — 

From  8ha»Hfhai  to  Hankfow.  —  Distance,  600  miles. 

3  days  by  steamboat.  Owing  to  an  elaborate  system  of  buoys 
and  lights  being  erected  at  the  more  dangerous  places,  steamers 
can  proceed  on  the  journey  day  and  night. 

From  HanMaw  to  Ich*ang.  —  Distance,  370  miles. 

4  days  by  steamboat.  During  the  Winter  season,  boats  can 
travel  only  during  the  day-time,  as  lights  and  buoys  are  lacking 
beyond  Hank'ow. 

From  Ich^ang  to  Ch'ung^ing,  —  Distance,  400  miles. 

20  to  40  days  are  here  required,  and  the  journey  can  be 
performed  only  in  junks  hauled  by  trackers.  The  hire  of  a  boat 
costs  from  150  to  200  taels  [£  22  to  £  30).  At  the  flood-season, 
the  voyage  becomes  very  difficult,  and  accordingly  much  more 
time  is  required. 

From  Ch'ungU'ing  to  HMchow  Fki  (Suifu).  —  Distance,  100 
miles. 

Large  junks  hauled  by  trackers  take  about  20  days.  The 
downward  voyage  is  performed  with  varying  rapidity,  and 
depends  principally  on  the  velocity  of  the  current.  Junks  which 
Cake  20  days  to  make  the  up-voyage,  may  sail  down  in  three 
days,  or  even  less.  The  difference  is  not  so  great  for  stea- 
mers, but  the  up-voyage  often  requires  double  the  time  taken 
j'n  going  down,  (for  the  navigation  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Yang- 
tze, eee  the  Provinces  they  traverse). 

Steamboat  Companiee  trading  on  the  TangttBO.  — 

Several  steamboat  Companies  carry  on  regular  services  with 
the  large  ports  between  Shanghai  J:  ^  and  Ich^ang  j|[  g. 
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The  principal  are  :  —  **rhe  China  Merchants  Steam  NanV/a- 
tion  C<>"  (Chinese). —  "/ndo-Chtna  Steam  Navigation  C*'".  Agents, 
Jardine,  Matheson  and  C*.  and  ^^China  Navigation  C^^\  Agents, 
B'uUerfield  and  Swire  (these  (wo,  English]  —  ^^Norddeutscher 
Lloyd'\  Agents,  Melchers  and  C*;  and  '^Hamburg^America  Line*' 
[Yangtze  Steamers).  Agents,  Arnhoid,  Karberg  and  C"  (both 
German). —  **Osa/ia  Shosen  Kaisha''  and  ^^Yangize  Shipping  T**" 
(both  Japanese).  —  There  is  also  a  French  C*:  ^'Compagnie  Asia- 
tique  de  Navigation''.  Agents,  Racine,  Ackermann  and  C.  —  The 
boats  of  mostly  all  these  Companies  call  at  the  following  ports  : 

miles. 


Kiangyin    f^  f^ 

105 

Ch£nkiang||  jx 

165 

Nanking     ^  ^ 

212 

wuhu    m  m 

•264 

Ngank'ing  jjf  f| 

370 

Kiukiang   X  it 

458 

Hank'ow    ^  n 

600 

From  Hank^ow,  small  steamers  run  regularly  to  Ich^ang 
!iC  S  ^1  ^  distance  further  up  of  370  miles. 

Numerous  small  steamers  ply  on  the  large  canals  throughout 
the  whole  region  around  Shanghai  J^  j||. 

Fktnker  parUemimrm  rtgat^U%g  th4s  €!emirmi  Begion. 

1®.  Like  the  preceding  region,  this  would  naturally  comprise 
j)art8  of  Provinces  which  we  place  elsewhere  :  thus  the  South  of 
Kansu  -^  ^  and  Shensi  ^  f|  ;  the  N.  of  Yiinnan  ^  |t|  and 
Kweichow  jH  M-  On  the  other  hand,  the  N.  of  Nganhwei  ^  ^ 
and  Northern  Kiangsu  2L  Wk  should  on  account  of  their  general 
characteristics  be  attached  to  the  Northern  Region.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  division  of  these 
Provinces,  we  shall  describe  here  only  the  6  Provinces  mentioned 
above.  (#00  p.  91). 

2®  In  this  region,  the  caravans  of  camels  so  common  in  the 
N.  disappear  altogether.  They  cease  at  the  N.  and  W.  of 
Szechw'an  |S  j||,  the  N.  of  Honan  ^  ^,  of  Nganhwei  ^  ^, 
and  of  upper  Kiangsu  ^  ^.  Camels  are  seldom  seen  8.  of  the 
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Yangtsse  m  ^  f£;  on  the  contrary,  conveyance  by  carts  becomes 
more  and  more  frequent.  In  the  mountainous  region,  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  roads,  they  are  of  little  use,  and  the  level  parts 
are  too  intersected  with  canals,  lakes  and  bridges  of  primitive 
construction  to  render  them  serviceable,  and  so  boats  take  their 
place.  Everywhere  else,  mules,  horses,  asses  and  sedan-chairs 
borne  by  coolies,  and  not  by  mules  as  in  the  N.,  are  the  chief 
means  of  transport.  The  jinricsha  IK  ;fj  If.  jtolihch^^.  Man's 
strength  cart),  where  the  roads  allow  it  to  be  used,  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  favour.  It  is  faster  and  more  comfortable 
than  the  wheelbarrow.  This  latter  has  however  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  travel  almost  everywhere,  and  so  it  is  very 
largely  used  by  the  natives. 

S""  The  €trana  Coma  and  the  JMeina-Ekmk'aw  raUtoa^ 
A  iSIf  establish  easy  communications  between  this  Region  and 
the  N.  Other  railway  lines,  and  among  them,  that  from  Han- 
k^ow  to  Canton,  and  from  Szechw'an  S  j||  to  Yiinnan  Fu  ^  ^ 
Jff^  will  render  the  same  service  in  regard  to  communicatiQUS 
with  the  Southern  Region,  {aee  Section  V.  ch  IV.  Means  of 
Communication) . 
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CHAPTER     II. 

THE    REGION    OF   THE   UPPER 
YANGTZE 

(8ZECHWAN  IS  ;i|). 


This  region  naturally  comprises  the  Province  of  Szec/iw'au 
US  j||,  also  lower  Yiiyinan  ^  ^,  and  the  Northern  pari  of  Kweic/iow 
jd  j^.  These  three  parts  are  closely  connected  through  their  rivers, 
w/itc/i  all  flovf  into  the  Yangtze  H  ^p  tC*  Their  mutual  relations 
are  unceasing,  their  inhabitants  have  many  characteristics  in 
common,  their  climate  is  practically  the  same  and  more  liable  to 
fogs  than  in  the  rest  of  China,  Their  isolation  is  also  identical,  for 
all  three  experience  the  same  difficulty  of  communication  with  the 
neighbouring  regions.  To  avoid  dividing  into  two  the  study  of 
them,  we  shall  here  describe  only  Szechw'an  JH  )\\, 

Szechw'an  |S  )\\  alone,  like  Chihli  ||[  fQt,  has  the  special 
privilege  of  having  its  own  Viceroy,  who  resides  at  Ch'^ngtu 
A^fff'  Hemmed  in  between  Yunnan  ^  ^  and  Kansu  '^  Jfl, 
it  is  the  only  link  that  connects  the  Northern  with  the  Southern 
region.  It  is  also  completely  isolated,  for  its  Western,  Northern, 
and  even  Norlh-Eastern  mountains  offer  but  few  passages  into 
Tibet,  Kansu,  and  the  valley  of  the  Han-^ho  jg^  Jf . 
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Szechw*an  gg  )\\ 

Area.  —  218,  533  square  miles.  It  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  18  Provinces.  This  results  from  its  recent  extension, 
whereby  it  has  acquired  a  part  of  Eastern  Tibet.  Yunnan  f| 
"j/^j  which  comes  immediately  after  it,  has  but  an  area  of  146, 
718  square  miles. 

Population.  —  68,721,800  inhabitants.  A  more  correct 
approximation  would  be  about  45  to  50,000,000.  It  is  the  most 
populated  Province  of  th^  Empire,  Shantung  |I{  ]|[  being  next 
with  38,247,900  inhabitants.  Its  population  however  is  not  the 
densest,  as  it  has  but  314  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  is 
surpassed  in  this  respect  by  8  other  Provinces.  The  reason 
is,  because  the  population  unusually  dense  upon  the  table- 
land, is  very  sparse  towards  the  W.  and  particularly  along  the 
whole  fringe  of  the  plateau.  ^ 

IVamo.  —  Szechw'an  H  )\\  signifies  ^^Four  Rivers*'.  These 
4  rivers  to  which  it  owes  its  name  are,  proceeding  from 
West  to  East :  the  Yalung-kiang  H  H  JI,  the  Min-kiang  |K  ft. 
the  Ch'ung-kiang  >|i  iL  and  the  Kialing-kiang  ft  K  {C. 

Bonndarlos.  —  Szechw^an  is  bounded  on  the 

N.  —  By  Shensi  ^  Jg  ^^^  Kansu  -Q*  ||, 
W.  —  By  Tibet, 

S.   —  By  Yiinnan  f|  ||[  and  Kweichow  J}  JH$ 
E.   -  By  Hunan  JM  *  and  Hupeh  JM  *. 
Capital.  —  CBfBSQTV  ru  A  ^  f(f,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Province,   a  little  towards  the  N.  W.     It  is  built  on  the  Min- 
kiang  mg  it. 

€H1ior  Preftetares.  —  Thete  are  11  in  number* 

T^iheir.ef  ChfiHgiu: 

1»  Lungngaa  Fu  IK  56  Jff • 

1^  ihe  8.  W.  of  Ch'ingiu: 

ITTachowFitllMMP. 
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dP  Elating  FuM&Hf. 
T^the  N.  A  of  Ch'Sngiu,  and  in  the  order  of  dieiance: 

ip  T'nngdiw'an  Fa  S  JU  MP, 

0»  Paoning  Pu  «  Hf  jff , 
7»  Suiting  Pu  «  S  «P. 

DeeeemUng  the  YmtgUse,  to  the  left : 

8>  HsUchow  Fu  (Suifa)  ^MMj 
ff»Ch*nngk'ingPuaji*, 
10»  Kw'eichow  Fa  »  ^  ff . 

To  the  8.  W.,  in  the  aaeehu^an  Alpe: 

IV"  Ningyaen  Fa  Hf  3  MP- 
Besides,  there  are  in  Szechw^an  Q  j||  8  independent 
Chowe  jti  :  T9e  Chow  j|  ^,  Mien  Chow  H  ^,  Men  Chow 
^  ^,  Yiugang  Ch4nv  g  |^  M,  Chunif  Chow  ,^  ^,  Mei  Chow 
jg  fVi,  Kfi^lna  Chow  jp  ^  and  Xu  Chow  }§  ^.  —  There  are 
also  S  independent  Twinge  jjg  :  HeV^^ung  T'ing  ^  ^  jMi  Shihehu 
T'^^  ^  l£  Ai  and  Sunffp^an  T'ing  >^  $  ft. 

Aspeei  and  CluunMleriattfis. —  Szec/iw'an  ts  composed  of 
a  plateau  o/  red  sandstone  sloping  towards  the  S.E,  Irrigated  by 
several  rivers,  it  is  rich  in  minerals,  fertile,  populous  and  sur^ 
rounded  by  high  mountains,  less  massive  and  less  elevated  to  the 
iV.,E.  and  S,  than  to  the  W.  In  the  W.  are  high  chains  separa- 
ted by  long  and  impetuous  torrents.  Bisecting  the  Province  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  flows  the  Yangtze  #  ^  JQ,  wild  and  almost 
useless  for  navigation  in  the  mountainous  region  of  the  W.,  while 
it  is  navigable  in  the  Eastern  part.  The  population  is  of  a  very 
mixed  kind,  not  only  to  the  W.  where  half-savage  tribes,  Sifans 
TS  ^in  the  N.W.,  Lolos  ^^tn  the  S.  and  numerous  Tibetans 
are  still  found,  but  also  in  the  Chinese  part,  to  the  E.  of  the 
Min-kiang  ^  f£.  This  region  is  especially  given  to  agriculture. 
It  has  however  its  mines,  its  industry  and  commerce,  all  in  a 
most  thriving  condition. 

Geological  oonslllotiOii.  —  The  E.  of  Szechw'au,  formerly  the  bed  of  a 
dried  up  lake,  is  an  immense  basin  of  red  and  green  sandstone.  Between  the  Min- 
kiang  and  the  Tapa-shan,  the  thickness  of  the  sandstone  formation  18  very  great, 
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while  beneftth  it  lies  a  thin  coal  aeam.  It  is  enoircled  on  all  sides  by  primitive  and 
primary  rocks  (gneiss,  granite,  schist),  which  once  formed  the  borders  of  the  Uke. 
The  waters  eroded  the  rocks  of  the  B.,  and  thus  found  an  issue  on  this  side.  The  flow 
seems  to  have  been  at  first  great,  but  diminished  little  by  little,  as  the  outlet  deepened, 
till  it  became  eventually  the  actual  bed  of  the  Yangtze  S  ?  tC  river. 


r«  —  Three-fourths  of  Szechw^an  B  )\\  are  co- 
vered -with  high  mountains.  The  table-land  of  red  sandstone 
alone  is  an  exception.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall  divide 
the  mountainous  region  into  three  groups,  all  running  in  different 
directions. 


!■*  Giwmmpm  —  The  North-Eastern  mountains  of  Szechw'an 
B  j||,  separating  it  from  Kansu  -^  ^,  Shensi  |||[  "j^f  and  Hupeh 
jjjH  41;,  form  the  first  group.  This  is  the  last  Southern  spur  of 
the  K'uenlun  %  ^  mountains.  The  range  is  called  to  the 
W.  the  MInrshan  UK  lU*  to  the  E.  the  KUthtng  %  g[,  the 
Tapar^an  :^  Q,  (I]  or  the  KUWiath-^han  A.  ilK  lU-  The  first 
has  an  average  elevation  of  8,200  feet.  Between  the  two,  there 
is  a  depression  which  is  crossed  by  the  highway  from  Peking 
4b  5{r  to  Ch*6ngtu  jft  S  JKP-  This  is  called  the  Wuting  Jl  T 
pass  ;  its  elevation  is  4,000  feet. 


—  This  is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  highest, 
and  forms  the  boundary  limit  between  Szechw'an  |9  j||  and 
Tibet.  It  is  composed  of  long  and  elevated  chains  running  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and  separated  by  deep  gorges.  These  chains 
often  attain  a  height  of  from  16,000  to  19,000  feet.  We  shall 
call  them  by  the  name  of  the  Szechw^an  Alps.  They  extend  up 
to  the  Min-kiang  ^  it.  The  principal  road  which  crosses  them 
is  that  from  Tatsienlu  ^  K  jt  to  Batang  E  ^  {Pat*ang). 

V^  Oi^np.  —  This  extends  to  the  E.  of  Szechw'an  |S  j||, 
and  reaches  to  the  S.  of  the  Yangtze  jj  -?  JQ.  Its  chains  have 
a  N.  E.  —  S.  W.  direction,  and  rise  sometimes  at  the  S.  of  the 
river  to  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet. 

The  Bed  Baetn,  This  basin  varies  in  altitude  from  650 
to  1,900  feet,  and  contains  but  few  plains,  the  principal  being 
that  of  Ch'^ngtu  )$,  igi  Jlf-  It  is  broken  by  hills  which  run 
generally  in  a  rather  confused  direction.     This  results  from  the 
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action  of  the  rivers  upon  the  soft  red  sandstone.  The  height  of 
these  hills  above  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  ranges  generally  from 
350  to  2^000  feet,  but  some  of  them  attain  a  higher  elevation. 
Towards  the  E.,  they  run  into  the  third  group  of  the  moun- 
tainous region,   and   follow  a  N.  E.  —  8.  W.  direction. 

To  the  W.  of  Kiating  Fu  j^t  ^  jj^  is  a  celebrated  mountain 
frequented  by  Buddhist  pilgrims,  and  called  the  Omei  or  Ng^ 
M  JB  ill-     It  rises  to  a  height  of  10,150  feet. 


OUaiate.  —  Tbere  ia  an  exceedingly  great  difTcrpnce  between  the  climate  of  the 
mountain ons  parts  and  that  of  the  table-land.  This  latter  place,  sheltered  as  it  is  by 
the  monntains  which  surround  it  on  the  N.W.,  N.  and  N.E.,  has  a  very  mild  climate, 
bnt  fogs  are  of  frequent  oocurretice.  Owing  to  the  great  moisture  and  warmth,  3 
harvests  are  generally  gathered.  The  table-land  is  not  swept  by  those  violent  winds 
which  prevail  further  to  the  K.  and  upon  the  Yiinnan  plateau.  In  the  S.,  bordering 
on  the  Yangtze  |H  ^  tC*  *^^  ^^  ^^^  valleys  which  slope  towards  it,  the  moisture  and 
great  wailnth  render  the  climate  semi-tropical. 

"Hj^rofprnphy.  —  We  have  already  spoken  above  of  the 
T€mgU^  ^^ft^  and  of  the  Taiung-Manff  A  0  2ll  (P*  93-95). 
Several  rivers  flow  into  the  Tanfftxe  :  — 

Ftam  the  ITorih^  dtBcendinff  the  river  : 

The  Min^kUmg  fg  iL^  which  rises  quite  to  the  N.  beyond 
Sungp^an  f^  ^,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  13,000  feet,  and 
becomes  navigable  for  small  craft  when  it  enters  the  Ch'dngtu 
jft  IK  plain.  Here  it  splits  up  into  numerous  branches  and  conti- 
nues its  course  to  the  R.  It  is  navigable  for  junks  below  Kia- 
ting Fu  ^  &  Iff^  and  flows  into  the  Yangtze  |K  -^  fC  ^^^^ 
Hsiichow  ^  f^  )lf'  It  receives  on  the  right  the  Taiu^ho  ^  jf[ 
ji^,  a  long  torrent  obstructed  by  boulders  and  rapids  and  quite 
unfit  for  navigation.  However,  an  aflfluent  which  it  receives  on 
the  left,  the  Ta-Ao  |||if,  is  navigable  up  to  Yachow  Fu  ]J|^  ^. 

The  iJhHmg'kiang  ^  f^.  This  is  a  shorter  river  which 
rises  in  the  N.  of  the  Ch^^ngtu  ^  ^  plain,  and  is  navigable 
below  Kien  Chow  ffi  M*  It  irrigates  in  its  lower  part  a  very 
industrious  and  fertile  region,  and  terminates  near  Lu  Chow  ||| 

The  KioHttg-kianff  ^  Jgt  tL-  '^^'^^  i^  ^be  longest  of  the 
three  rivers.    It  rises  in  Kansu  -^  Jlf,  passes  into  Shensi  |||  fg 
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and  thence  into  Szechw'an  19  j||.  It  here  receives  from  Kansu 
-^  Jf[  the  JPe^9i-JtlUf<  g  :^.  After  numerous  windings,  it  passes 
through  Paoning  Pu  fli  H  jjjf  and  8hunk*ing  Fu  |g  J^  jjjf,  and 
ends  at  Gh'ungk'ing  Fu  ;£  H  jf^.  It  is  navigable  for  junks  below 
Paoning  Fu  ^  ^  jj^,  though  in  fact  the  navigation  is  easy  only 
up  to  Hoh  Chow  ^  ^,  and  for  small  craft  as  far  as  Kwangyuen 
hsien  Jt  7C  IR-  On  the  right  it  receives  the  JFeu-Kiana  f^  (Lt 
the  Lungngan  Fu  )|  ^  /j^  and  T^ungchw^an  Fu  '^  )\\  )ff  river, 
which  is  navigable  up  to  Changming  hsien  j|^  QS  JK  and  even 
to  Chungpa  rp  ^  ;  and  on  its  left  the  KHI^ho  ^  fff^  navigable 
for  junks  up  to  Suiting  Fu  |g{  Jg  jj^,  and  even  further  for  small 
boats.  These  two  affluents  join  it  almost  at  the  same  time 
near  Hoh  Chow  ^  ^. 

A  common  feature  of  these  three  rivers  is  that  they  gene- 
rally run  from  N.W. — S.E. ;  owing  to  the  climate  they  have 
always  water  in  abundance,  their  current  is  rather  strong,  and 
they  are  often  obstructed  by  rapids.  The  descent  is  made  quick- 
ly, but  the  up-journey  is  difficult  and  requires  much  time.  It 
is  not  only  for  navigation  that  their  waters  are  of  service,  the 
inhabitants  turn  them  very  adroitly  to  advantage  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  their  fields,  chiefly  in  the  Ch^^ngtu  plain  A  IS^  Jlf* 

Fi^mn  the  A  : 

The  rivers  which  flow  here  have  neither  the  same  length, 
nor  the  same  importance  as  the  preceding  ones.  The  principal 
are,  as  one  descends  the  river: 

1 .  The  Hung-Mang  ]pf  2L,  which  flows  into  the  Yangtze 
tt  *f  2t  At  Nganpien  jif  j|f,  a  little  above  Hsiichow  ^  ji{  J^- 
Although  navigable  only  for  a  short  distance,  it  is  the  principal 
water  communication  between  Szechw^an    B  jH   &nd  Yunnan 

2.  The  BBUigung'-ho  ^  ^  jif ,  navigable  for  small  craft  up 
to  Hsiiyung  T'ing  ^  :^  ||.  It  flows  into  the  Yangtze  at  Nahk'i 
hsien  ^  ^  JKi  &  town  depending  on  Lu  Chow  }||  ^. 

3.  The  Hoh'Moiia  ^  {L  or  ChHhrshui  ^  ;jc,  navigable 
for  large  boats  up  to  Tap'ingtu  :k  ^  9t  (^^^^  ^^  ^^^^V  ^^  great 
tranquillity)  in  Kweichow  jj^  )^. 
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4.  The  WU'kiang  j^  (£,  This  river  is  navigable  up  to 
Kungt^an  H  f|^  as  it  enters  Kweichow  jH  ^,  and  even  to  Sze- 
nan  ^u  Jg,  j^  Jff  in  Kweichow.  The  salt  from  Szechw'an 
IS  j||  is  carried  through  this  waterway.  Numerous  rapids 
render  frequent  transhipments  necessary.  Its  valley  is  very 
narrow  and  its  current  rather  strong.  The  difference  between 
low  and  high-water  level  reaches  even  to  60  feet.  •—  The  very 
peculiar  build  of  the  boats  which  sail  upon  this  river  makes 
them  appear  as  if  they  were  lying  half  down  on  their  sides. 

To  the  8.  E.  of  Szechw'an  |9  Jlj^  there  is  a  small  affluent 
of  the  TuenrkiatH^  J6  fll»  which  becomes  navigable  at  the  large 
village  of  Lungt^an  H  jp.  It  is  the  chief  means  of  communi- 
cation for  all  traffic  between  Szechw*an  Q  J||  and  Hunan  JM]|f. 

Szechw^an  g  J||  has  neither  large  lakes  nor  canals.  A  canal 
connecting  the  3  rivers  of  the  N.  would  render  immense  service, 
and  establish  between  the  W.  and  E.  of  the  table-land  easy 
communications,  which  are  at  present  very  difficult.  It  seems 
however  that  such  a  prospect  cannot  be  easily  realised. 

FRima  and  Flora.  —  The  fauna  and  flora  of  Szechw*an  are  far  richer  than 
those  of  the  other  Provinces. 

In  regard  to  the  faana,  suffice  it  to  mention  especially  the  great  number  of  ante- 
lopes, deer,  yaks,  bears,  monkeys  and  parrots  found  in  the  region  of  the  Szechw'an 
Alps.  Several  kinds  of  silkworm,  as  well  as  the  wax  insect,  are  peculiar  to  this  Pro- 
vince. 

As  to  the  flora,  besides  rich  pasture-lands,  Szechw'an  has  splendid  yew-trees, 
rhododendrons  or  rose-bays  and  giant  azaleas.  It  possesses  also  a  great  variety 
of  bamboos,  a  peculiar  kind  of  tea  called  "white  tea",  while  to  the  £.  there  are 
fine  forests  abounding  in  different  kinds  of  wood,  bindweed  and  other  tropical 
creepers.  The  tallow,  varnish,  soap  and  wax-trees,  the  China-grass  plant  (ramie-fibre- 
Boehmeria  nivea)  and  lac-tree  are  also  found  in  this  Province.  The  best  rhubarb 
of  China  grows  in  Szechw'an. 

Agrl^iiltiiiml  Wealtli.  —  Agricultural  produce  is  the  chief 
wealth  of  Szechw'an  Q  j||,  and  consists  principally  of  opium, 
silk,  tea,  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  vegetable  wax,  indigo,  shellac, 
wax,  varnish,  timber,  medicinal  plants  and  oranges.  On  the 
mountains,  sheep,  goats  and  yaks  are  abundantly  reared ;  and 
upon  the  plateau,  buffaloes  and  a  fine  breed  of  ponies. 

Mlneiml  Wealtli.  —  Salt  (found  in  3  principal  places :  Tze- 
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Ilu-tsing  g  jK  ^,  Kiating  Vu  ^  1^  )lf  and  Paoning  Fu  i!|jl  H 
Iff),  also  coal,  iron,  eopper,  silver,  gold  and  petroleum. 

Up  to  the  present  day,  the  activity  of  th^  Ifihabitmts  has 
been  especially  directed  towards  agriculture.  They  have  how- 
ever worked  some  salt-pits  and  coal-mines. 

PopvlatiOn.  —  In  the  S.  of  the  Szechw^an  Alps,  an  almost  independent  race 
iubabita  the  Kienoh'ang  J^  A  valley,  and  the  neighbouring  country.  They  are  called 
Ma»U0  9 1"  (barbarous  tribes  of  the  Sbuth),  or  Loloa  fl|  {Bialso  written  f£fE  Lao- 
lao,  and  K  K  Liaoliao  (wild  hunters).  The  Chinese  call  them  sometimes  JJ*  M  Kwolo 
(monkey-nosed  savages).  In  the  N.  W.  are  the  Si  fan  W^  tribes,  who  have  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  China,  and  are  goTemed  by  Chinese  officials.  Tibetans  with  their 
Lamas  and  monasteries  are  extensively  scattered  throughout  th$  \V.  They  are  espe- 
oially  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batang  or  Fat'ang  Q  If.  (For  a  more  com- 
pl«*te  account  of  these  aboriginal  tribes,  sett  Section  V.  Ch.  II.\ 

The  Chinese  race  in  predominant  throughout  the  rest  of  Szechw*an,  but  their 
features  vary  exceedingly :  some  are  of  the  Mongol  type,  others  belong  to  the  Hindoo 
or  even  the  Aryan  branch.  Many  have  blue  or  grey  eyes,  and  some  have  brown  hair. 
These  varieties  result  from  the  position  occupied  by  Szechw'an,  it  being  the  limit  and 
border- land  where  widely  different  races  come  into  contact  with  each  other.  Revolu- 
tions have  also  largnly  modified  the  population  of  the  country.  Among  those  upheavals, 
we  must  mention  the  great  massacre  which  took  place  there  at  the  close  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  exterminated.  To 
repeople  the  Province,  a  laiige  number  of  immigrants  flowed  in  towards  the  middle  of 
the  XVII*^  century.  Traces  of  this  immigration  are  still  met  with  at  Ch'nugk'ing, 
where  the  local  Council  of  the  Gentry  is  called  Pah8h^ng  A  H  the  8  Provinces), 
alluding  thereby  to  the  8  Provinces,  to  which  the  members  of  the  Assembly  originally 
belonged.  The  predominating  element  of  the  poptilation  is  said  to  liave  a  striking 
resemblance  with  the  aborigines  of  Yiinnan,  as  the  Kachyns  (Hurmese,  "wild  men"), 
who  inhabit  the  Burma-Chinese  frontier,  and  whose  principal  characteristics  are :  a 
triangular  face,  large,  obliquely -set  eyes,  light  hair,  and  extremely  short  stature  (4  ft.  8 
to  5  feet).  —  In  the  E.,  a  portion  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  families  that  came 
from  Hunan. 

The  people  of  Szechw'an  are  shrewd,  active,  quarrelsome,  but  nevertheless  very 
polite.  They  are  also  hospitable,  and  migrate  easily  from  their  homes,  being  found  in 
Kansu,  Shensi,  Kweichow,  a:id  even  upon  the  lofty  table-lands  of  Yiinnan. 

The  inhabitants,crowded  especially  upon  the  "Red  Basin"  or  sandstone  plateau, 
are  very  numerous  in  the  Oh'(^ngtu  plain,  which  is  densely  populated. 

Lan^aage.  -^  The  LoloSy  Si/an  tribes  and  Tihrtan*  have  their  own  particular 
dialects,  and  these  are  predominant  in  the  Szechw*an  Alps.  Everywhere  else,  Man- 
darin is  generally  spoken,  and  with  a  peculiar  clearness  of  enunciation. 

T^wns  »Bd  Principal  Centres. 

OH'BNOTV  JPT7  j^  HJ  ^jljf.  _  Population,  from  450,000  to 
500,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  is  the 
provincial  capital  and  residence  of  the  Viceroy.  Its  wails,  which 
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are  over  12  miles  in  circumference,  enolose,  like  Peking,  three 
parts:  the  Chinese,  Tartar  and  Imperial  cities.  The  Chinese 
city,  which  is  the  most  important,  has  some  fine  streets  lined 
with  rich  shops.  Besides  its  flourishing  commerce,  Ch^^ngtu 
has  also  various  industries.  Large  boats  can  reach  it  by  the 
Min-kiang  |K  i£  during  6  months  of  the  year,  from  May  to  No- 
vember; and  smaller  ones  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  has  a 
military  and  medical  school,  a  university,  an  arsenal  and' a  mint. 
Numerous  officials  reside  there  awaiting  appointment. 

The  Ch*hHftu  J%s<n.— The  Ch'^ngtu  plain  is  about  70  miles  in 
length  by  30  in  width.  Few  regions  in  China  can  compete  with 
it  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  density  of  its  population  and  the 
perfection  of  its  irrigation  system.  It  comprises  no  less  than  18 
Chows  ^  (departments)  or  hsiens  JH  (district  cities),  most  of  which 
are  very  populous.  Its  population  is  reckoned  at  about  5,000,000. 
The  great  thoroughfare  leading  from  P^ngshan  hsien  ^  [Ij  JH 
to  the  capital,  is  during  a  distance  of  50  miles,  like  one  long 
street  lined  with  houses.  The  plain  is  well  cultivated,  and  is 
covered  with  rice,  cotton,  beans,  sesamum,  poppies,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  corn  and  mulberries  ;  in  fact  not  a  single  patch  is  left 
untilled. 

To  the  N.  •/  Ch'hHftu  FU  : 

Chungpa  4*  ^* —  ^  large  centre,  situated  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  Changming  hsien  i|^  ^  UK  (dependent  on  Lungngan  Fu  gl  ^ 
jjjp),  and  upon  the  Feu-kiang  j[$  ^.  It  has  a  population  of  from 
25,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  is  chiefly  a  mart  for  the  sale 
of  medicinal  plants,  which  realise  a  sum  of  more  than  £  120,000 
annually. 

Sungp^n  T^ing  :g$||.—  Population  10,000  inhabitants. 
An  important  border  city  and  mart  for  the  sale  of  wool,  musk, 
rhubarb,  deer  horns,  skins  and  sheep  brought  in  from  Tibet 
and  Kansu  '^  Jlf.  Tea  is  sent  in  exchange  to  Tibet.  The 
climate  is  very  healthy,  and  there  are  rich  pasture-lands  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

To  the  W.: 

Tarchendo  or  TaiHeniu  THtkg  ff  f|  j|t  ||.  —  At  an  altitude 
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of  8,850  feet  and  with  a  population  of  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  largely  Tibetan,  and  carries  on  an  important  trade  in 
musk,  wool,  gold,  furs,  medicines,  bristles  and  yak  tails,  all 
coming  from  Tibet.  It  exports  thither  chiefly  tea,  and  also 
silks  and  cotton  goods. 

Tadh&w  JP^JSJjtj^Jff'—  Population,  30,000  inhabitants. 

KioHna  i^  %  ^  jAr-  —  Population,  150,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  the  great  mart  for  white  vegetable  wax,  and  the  principal 
silk-producing  centre  of  Szechw'an. 

ToiheJSL: 

neUu  Mitff  g  jtE  ^.  —  A  groat  industrial  centre  with  its 
thousand  salt-wells,  its  bamboo  scaffolding,  its  numerous  junks, 
its  roads  constantly  enlivened  by  caravans,  carriers,  and  flocks 
of  buffaloes  led  to  work  at  turning  the  wheel.  The  brine-wells 
extend  over  an  area  of  60  square  miles. 

Aiong  U^  Yangime^lsAang  #|  ?  2c,  following  its  downward 
course : 

SMehow  JPW  ^  jW  ;i¥  or  Huiif^—  Population,  from  40,000 
to  50,000  inhabitants.  —  Hsiichow  is  a  commercial  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Min-kiang  %^  2L.  Trade  is  especially  carried  on 
with  Yunnan  ^  '^  and  the  Kiench*ang  i|£  ^valley.  The  innpoHm 
consist  in  medicines,  opium,  metals,  musk  and  indigo.  The 
eoDipwrtm  are  :  white  wax  insects,  petroleum,  cotton-yarn  and 
cloth,  which  are  exported  to  Yunnan  ^  ■^. 

Xti  Choiw  It  jHI-  —  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ch'ung- 
kiang  ^  ^.  It  is  a  trading  place,  but  by  far  less  important 
than  the  preceding  one. 

Ch^MfnghHnikg  S  H  Jl^-  —  Population,  620,000  inhabitants. 
This  city  derives  its  importance  from  its  commerce.  It  is  the 
principal  trading  centre  of  Szechw^an,  which  finds  in  it  a  mart 
for  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  Its  ititfiarto  are :  cotton-yarn  and 
piece-goods,  woollen  goods,  bazaar  articles,  ginseng,  aniline 
dyes,  soap,  silk-stuffs,  silk  ribbons,  metals  and  petroleum.  Its 
eflBporfo  are  :  opium,  silk,  skins,  vegetable  wax,  musk,  hemp, 
medicinal  plants,  sugar,  oil,  tobacco,  wool,  bristles,  feathers, 
metals  and  straw-braid.     Extraordinary  activity  prevails  in  the 
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streets,  and  numerous  rich  shops  filled  with  merchandise  are 
everywhere  apparent.  Its  harbour  is  visited  by  hundreds  of 
junks  of  large  tonnage. 

Bm  Chow  f^  jVi'  —  Population,  100,000  inhabitants. 
Formerly  the  great  opium  mart  of  Szechw^an,  but  now  a 
decadent  town.  The  leading  merchants  met  there,  and  fixed 
the  market-price  of  the  article. 

Wan  hoten  %  H.  — Population,  140,000  inhabitants.  After 
Ch*ungkMng,  this  is  the  most  important  port  on  the  Upper  Yang- 
tze ^  ^  iL'  It  is  a  great  distributing  centre  for  cotton-yam, 
cotton  cloth,  raw  cotton  and  Hupeh  m  :((;  fabrics.  Opium  is 
also  extensively  exported,  and  sugar  and  rape-oil  in  small  quan- 
tities.    A  wide  coal-field  stretches  to  the  rear  of  the  city. 

Ku^eiehmv  -1^  |K  M  iff «  "^^^®  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Ku^ei  Ac  -—  Population,  40,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
small  distributing  centre  and  exports  :  cotton-yarn  and  fabrics 
from  Hank'ow  ^  Dt  and  fans  from  Canton.  Salt,  extracted 
in  the  neighourhood,  is  likewise  exported.  Being  a  frontier 
custom-station,  it  collects  Likin  in  behalf  of  two  Provinces. 
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To  me  S.  W.,  in  the  KienehUt^ig  jjft  ^  vtdley: 

Ninffpuen  Fu  Hf  j^  /j^-  —  Chief  town  of  the  Kiench*ang 
region.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  valley,  abounding  in 
fruit-trees  and  producing  three  crops  annually.  It  is  in  this 
country,  inhabited  by  the  Ldos^  that  the  most  productive  wax- 
insects  are  found.  Thousands  of  people  flock  there  every  year, 
in  April,  to  collect  them. 

2v  the  W.  €090  in  the  Szeeh'wan  Alps : 

LOfang  J|  IJ.  —  It  comprises  a  Tibetan  town  with  its  pal- 
aces for  the  two  petty  Kings;  a  Chinese  town  with  crenelated 
walls,  and  a  Lama  monastery  built  on  a  small  eminence,  and 
inhabited  by  1000  Lamas. 

B€Ufanff  or  Ba^ang  ^  Hf.  —  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  plain 
covered  with  corn  in  Summer.  It  has  also  its  two  rulers  and 
its  Lama  monastery.  Several  Chinese  officials  represent  the 
Emperor.  It  is  a  frontier  town  and  hence  an  important  halting 
place. 

Industry  and  Oommeroe. 

The  industry  of  Szechw'an  Q  )\\  is  pretty  brisk.  The 
Province  manufactures  principally  :  silk,  cotton  cloth,  cooking 
utensils,  paper,  Indian  ink,  sugar,  indigo  and  tobacco.  Coal- 
mines are  extensively  worked,  but  the  coal  is  of  inferior  quality. 

The  chief  silk-producing  centres  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance:  Kiating  Fu  ^  j£  fl^,  Paoning  Fu  ^  ^  ^j^,  Shun- 
k*ing  Fu  )lg  H  fl^,  T*ungchw*an  Fu  \%  )\\  J^,  The  production 
is  estimated  as  reaching  annually  aboul  £  1,000,000  sterling. 

The  Province  trades  with  Hupeh  ^  ^bi  Hunan  ^  ^,  Yiin- 
nan  ^  ^  and  Tibet  (For  imports  and  eixsports,  see  Ch'ungkMng). 

Hlgliways  of  Cojiiumnlcatlon.  —  We  have  already  des- 
cribed the  navigcMe  rivers.  On  all  of  them  traffic  is  brisk  and 
unceasing.  The  Province  owns  no  less  than  10,000  junks,  which 
trj)de  on  the  Yangtze  and  its  tributaries,  and  give  employment 
to  a  population  of  300,000  boatmen.  The  roads  are  also  much 
frequented.     The  principal  are: 

1"  The  road  which  comes  from  S.  Shensi  Ji;!^  |g,  passes 
through    Paoning   ^u    %  '^  f(f,    T^ungchw*an    Fu    Jj|  j||  )^, 
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Ch*^nglu    Fu    ^  ^  )ffy    Yachow    Fu    jj|  ^  ^fif,   and  continues 
tawardB  Tibei  by  Tatsienlu  fl*  ^  Jt,  Lit'ang  ^^  and  Bat'aiig 

2"  The  road  going  from  Yachow  JP**  |f|  jHI  Iff  to  Yunnan 
^  ^,  passing  through  the  Kiench'ang  ^  ^  valley. 

3»  The  road  frwn  Ch'engtu  ^^  ^  ^  f(f  to  Hauchow  Fki 
fe  iH  ifipi  skirting  the  Min-kiang  fl^  JQ,  and  continuing  along 
the  S.  of  the  river  :  one  branch  running  Westward,  towards 
Yunnan  ^  ^  ;  another  proceeding  Eastward,  towards  Kwei- 
chow  jl  rt. 

4«  The  road  from  Ch'^mtu  Fu  jft  #  ;fiF  to  Ch*ungkfing 
^'^  M  Jtt  )ff^  passing  through  Tze  Chow  gf  jt\, 

5*»  The  road  from  Ch*engtu  F^  ^  ig^  1^  to  Ich*aiig  Fu 
S  S  ^1  passing  through  Shunk*ing  Fu  )g  H  |ff,  Suiting  Fu 
^%  jti,  and  Wan  hsien  %  ||. 

Szechw'an  is  chiefly  deficient  in  cross-roads  running  from 
W.  to  B.  The  rapids  of  the  Upper  Yangtze  ^  ^  fL  have 
also  been,  even  to  the  present  day,  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  expansion  of  its  trade.  When  the  Yiinnan  ^  ^  railway 
shall  be  completed,  it  will  largely  promote  the  interests  of  this 
Province. 

Open  Porto.  —  In  Szechw*an,  there  is  but  one  port, 
€h*nnakfinff  1^   £  J|  ^,    open  to  Foreign  trade. 

Notes.  —  1®.  Szechw'an  was  formerly  part  of  the  State  of 
Shu  ^,  hence  its  present  literary  name.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  more  easily  this  State  with  the  Ts^in  |^  kingdom, 
that  the  first  road  mentioned  above,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  'H'oad  of  the  golden  ox^^  ^  ^  tS)  ^^^s  constructed  at  such 
considerable  expense.  Popular  tradition  however  assigns  another 
reason  for  it,  as  we  have  previously  stated  [eee  p.  45). 

2®.  lA  T*a4peh  $  ;)k  61  the  most  famous  poet  of  the  T*ang 
Jl  dynasty,  was  born  in  this  Province  A.  D.  705-762. 

3**.  Mount  Oniei  or  Ngomei  (ft  >^  llj»  which  lies  to  the  W. 
of  Kiating  Fu  ^  ^  f(f,  is  a  pilgrim  resort  for  Buddhists,  who 
flock  there  especially  in  Summer.  The  country  around  is  excee- 
dingly beautiful  and  well  wooded.    On  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
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the  extraordinary  number  of  56  pagodas  has  been  erected,  the 
highest  being  situated  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
YANGTZE 

(HUPEH  JM  *  AND  HUNAN  JM  *)• 

JBupeh  and  Hunan  constituted  formerly  only  one  Province, 
called  Hukwang  ^  J||,  -which  under  K'anghsi  J^  ^,  was  divided 
into  (wo.  These  (wo  Provinces  are  nowadays  administered  by 
one  and  the  same  Viceroy,  styled  the  Viceroy  of  Huhwang  or 
Uanghu  jP|  JH*     He  has  his  residence  at  Wuch^ang  ^  ^  flf^ 

Both  Provinces,  occupying  the  centre  of  China,  have  the  follo- 
wing cofnman  features:  both  slope  towards  the  Yangtze  jg  ^ 
f£,  where  are  also  their  lakes  and  plains.  Both  have  their  great 
river  penetrating  deeply  into  the  interior  :  the  Han^ho  ^  fjif  in 
Hupeh  ^  Jf^,  the  Skmg-kUmg  ffg  ft  in  Hunan  ^  ^.  Both 
have  likewise  their  more  hilly  portions  on  the  W.,  and  in  regard 
to  both,  the  Yangtze  serves  as  a  connecting  link. 

But  there  are  also  several  charaderUtice  wherein  theg  Mffer. 
Hupeh  ^  4k  has  in  its  lower  part  only  lakes  of  moderate  size, 
while  a  great  lake  extends  on  the  frontier  of  Hunan  fg^  "^.  Hu- 
peh jfH  4b  ^^'"^  i^^  great  plain  almost  as  vast  as  its  mountainous 
region  ;  Hunan  ^  f^,  save  on  the  borders  of  its  great  lake,  is 
mountainous  throughout,  Hupeh  jD  4t  is  ^^ealthy,  owing  espe- 
cially to  its  industry,  its  commerce,  its  cottoii  and  rice  fields  ; 
Hunan  ^  '^,  because  of  its  coal-mines,  its  tea  and  its  forests. 
Hunan  jD  ^  and  Hupeh  ^  4b  are  in  close  relation  with  Sze- 
chw'an  la  J||,  a?7d  the  region  of  the  lower  Yangtze  ^  ^,  but 
Hupeh  is  chiefly  in  communication  with  the  Northern  region, 
while  Hunan  JM  |$i  is  connected  rather  with  the  Southern. 
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l\  Hupeh  mAt 

—  71,428  square  miles. 

Popiilalioii.  —  35,280,008,  or  495  to  the  square  mile. 
As  to  the  density  of  its  population,  Hupeh  is  the  third  Province 
in  China,  and  is  almost  equalled  by  Fokien  fg  j||[. 

IfMne.  —  Hupeh  ^  ^fc  signifies  :  ''N.  of  the  Tjake'\  The 
lake  meant  is  obviously  the  Tungt'ing  lake  ig  Ji  JM- 

Boundaries.  —  Hupeh  is  bounded  on  the 

N.  —  By  Honan  fpf  ]£  and  Shensi  ^  If, 
W. —  By  Shensi  ^  ||  and  Szechw*an  Q  j||, 
S.  —  By  Hunan  ^  |fi[  and  Kiangsi  ^  ff , 
E.  —  By  Nganhwei   ^  ^, 

Capital  City.—  WVCWAlfG  FV%  g  jjjp,  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yangtze  %  ^  iL^  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Han-ho  ^  JJ. 

Other  Prefectures.  —  The9e  are  nine  in  number. 

To  the  N*,  deecendina  the  Htxn-ho  ^  pf  : 

r  Ynenyang  Fu  BP  1^  *f , 
2p  Siangyang  Fn  S  A  H7, 
3"  Nganlnh  Fu  $  H  ff  • 

Toihe  Rof  Nganiuh  JP^  ^  ^  Hf -' 
40  Tehi^an  Fn  «  $  ;RP. 

neacending  the  Tangtme  ^  ^  2£  ' 

5»  Ich'ang  Fu  ff  ■  W, 
^  Eingchow  Fa  m  ^  ;Rp, 
l""  Hanyang  Fu  9C  ffi  )KP, 
8"  Hwangchow  Fn  It  ^  *f . 

To  the  8.  W.  : 

9»  Shinan  Fa  ft  m  ff . 
There  is  besides  in  Hupeh  one  independent  Chow  ^ .-  King- 
mhi  Chotv  ^  H  ;Hi. 

Aspect  and  Ctaaractertotlcs.  —  Hupeh  jD  4(;  is  an  elon^ 
gated  Province,  and  extends  from  W,  to  E.     It  is  rather  narrow. 
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•where  the  Yangtme  ^  ^  flC  ^^^^  through  the  rapids,  and  where 
it  -winds  afterwards  and  flows  with  a  slight  descent,  A  beautiful 
river,  the  Hanrho  ^  Jpf,  joins  it  to  the  W.  Between  the  two 
streams,  from  Kingchow  Fu  ^  j^  )ff  downwards,  the  country  is 
dotted  with  lakes  and  marshes,  and  possesses  rich  fields  of  cotton, 
rice  and  poppies.  Below  Hanh'ow  ^  P,  the  mountains  hem  in 
the  river  more  and  more  as  it  advances  towards  the  E,  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Han^ho  ]^  J^  with  the  Yangtze  ^  -^  iD  there 
is  a  natural  trading^mart  admirably  situated,  a  great  attractive 
and  distributing  centre.  As  the  largest  steamers  can  reach  it,  it 
is  the  principal  emporium  for  the  products  of  the  country,  and  the 
chief  place  of  supply  for  the  central  Provinces  of  China.  Three 
large  cities,  forming  almost  one,  are  built  there,  and  develop 
unceasingly.  We  have  called  it  so  far,  and  will  still  continue  to 
give  it  the  name  of  its  most  active  and  populous  part  :  McuU^ow 

m  p- 

Geological  omMStHbuUon.  —  Cue  half  of  Uupeh  is  made  up  of  an  allavial  plain. 
These  lowlands  were  in  prehistoric  times  the  bed  of  an  immense  inland  lake,  and  are 
even  at  the  present  still  covered  with  lagoons  and  swamps.  The  other  half  of  the 
Province  is  mouutaiuoas.  To  the  N.  and  W.  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Uau-ho, 
sandstone  and  limestone  predominate,  interspersed  in  places  by  schist,  granite,  conglo- 
merate and  marl. 

Oroprapl>y*  —  To  the  N.,   two  branches  of  the  Ea&iem 

K^uenlun  ff^  ^  hem  in  the  Han-ho  j^  {pf.  On  its  left  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  I'ufiiM-Aftan  "ft  ^  (1] ,  the  HwaUunff'Shan  f{| 
^  llj  and  the  iru9a4^cm^-«Aa»  ^  |^  ll],  known  also  as  the 
Mu/Mng  ^  g;.  This  latter  chain,  the  average  height  of  which 
is  2,940  feet,  slopes  gradually  towards  Hupeh  ^  4fc,  and  affords 
several  easy  passages,  one  of  which,  that  of  Hank^ow  ^  P  to 
Sinyang  Chow  ft  |R  W,  in  Honan  j||  |^,  has  been  utilized  by 
the  Peking-Hank^ow  railway  line. 

On  its  right,  the  Minrshan  fj^  ]ii  continues  through  the 
^t^apar^uu^  ::*;  E  lU  or  Miui^iaO'Shan  jl  j^  ]^y  and  rises  to 
11,500  feet.  The  Wuiang-Okan  g^  ^  ilj,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Han-ho  ^  JJ,  reaches  an  altitude  varying  from  8,000  to 
9,500  feet. 
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To  the  W.,  is  a  rather  irregular  mountain  mass,  the  altitude 
of  which  attains  nearly  3,900  feet.  It  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
Kweichow  f^  j^  table-land,  and  we  shall  call  it  the  Ch4na$h  J^ 
%  iff  Jff  range^  from  the  principal  city  in  the  vicinity. 

The  rest  is  but  an  immense  piain,  about  100  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  only  a  few  yards  above  the  level  of  low-water  in 
the  river.   A  few  mounds  and  hills  are  the  most  that  can  be  seen. 

Olimate.  —  The  climate  of  Hupeh  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  Shanghai, 
but  is  less  moist.  The  sea-breeze  is  however  absent  to  cool  the  Summer  atmosphere. 
At  this  season,  the  nights  are  sometimes  almost  as  warm  as  in  the  day  time. 

Hjrdr^grnplijr^  —  Two  principal  rivers  irrigate  this  Pro- 
vince :  the  Tanirte0  ^-fiL  ^^^  ^^^  tributary,  the  Mtmnho  ]||  fff. 

We  have  already  described  the  Yangtze  (bbb  Section  II. 
Ch  I.  p.  93-98).  Besides  the  Han-ho  ]^  ^,  it  receives  also  nu- 
merous rivers  flowing  from  the  Hwaiyang-shan  JH  |^  |Jj,  Tapa- 
shan  :fc  E  ill,  and  Chinan  Fu  ^  jfl  fff  mountains. 

The  Hanfho  M  M^  ^^  more  exactly  the  Mtm^'Shui  ^  ;^, 

or  Han'kiana  ^  2£y  according  to  Chinese  maps,  rises  in  Shensi 
|j|[  JS^  near  the  frontiers  of  Szechw^an  Q  j||.  The  Han  is  now 
navigated  by  small  steamers  as  far  N.  as  Siangyang  Fu  ^  |^ 
)ff^  a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  during  the  Summer  freshets, 
by  junks  and  small  craft,  up  to  Hanchung  Fu  ]g|  43  fff^  in 
Shensi  |g|c  jg^  600  miles  further.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Shensi 
^  fS^  1^  ^3  obstructed  by  rapids,  and  navigation  thereon  is 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Above  Hslngngang  Fu  H  ^  fff^  and 
till  it  leaves  Shensi  |j|[  9,  it  traverses  abrupt  gorges,  and  its 
bed  is  strewn  with  rocks.  It  becomes  really  navigable  only  at 
Laoho-k*ow  j^  jpf  Di  where  it  widens  out  rapidly  and  attains 
2,600  feet  in  breadth.  Further  on  however,  it  narrows  in,  and 
at  its  mouth  has  a  width  of  only  200  feet  in  low- water  season. 
In  this  part  of  its  course,  it  has  a  peculiar  feature,  already 
noticed  when  speaking  of  the  Hwang-ho  )|^  jpf  :  its  bed  is 
higher  than  the  neighbouring  plain,  and  this  has  necessitated  the 
construction  of  embankments.  During  the  Summer  freshets  the 
level  of  the  Han-ho  ^  ff  rises  22  feet,  and  sometimes  more, 
beyond  the  surrounding  plain. 
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The  Han-ho  ^  ^  has  a  threefold  direction  in  Shensi  ^  |f , 
and  a  little  further  on,  runs  from  W.  to  E.  At  Yuenyang  Fu 
MS  ffk  Hf^  >^  takes  a  South-Easterly  course,  while  midway 
between  Nganluh  Fu  ^  g|  jfif  and  Hanyang  Fu  ^  ffj^  )ff^  it 
assumes  its  primitive  direction.  In  this  last  part,  it  runs  at  its 
highest  level  above  the  plain,  and  its  windings  are  most  nume- 
rous. 

In  April  and  May,  its  waters  begin  to  rise,  and  large  junks 
can  then  sail  on  it.  In  Winter,  numerous  sand-banks  extend 
between  Shayang  fj?  ^  and  Siangyang  Fu  ft  fg^  fff,  and  leave 
only  one  channel  open  for  navigation.  To  travel  from  Hank^ow 
^  Q  to  Hanchung  Fu  ]SI  'f'  iflP)  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^V^  ^^^  required, 
and  15  days  at  least  to  make  the  down-river  trip. 

The  Han-ho  ^  fpf  receives  on  the  left  two  tiffluerUs,  both 
important,  especially  the  second.  These  are : 

The  Tan'kUinff  ^  JQ,  which  comes  in  from  Eastern  Shensi 
|j|[  U  above  Laoho-k^ow  :^  fpf  P  ;  and  the  Beh^ho  ^  ^,  swollen 
by  the  JCmig^ho  )^  ^,  from  Honan  f^  ^.  It  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Han-ho  ]^  ^,  opposite  Siangyang  Fu  $t  M  Hf- 

The  first  river  is  navigable  only  during  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  two  others  the  whole  year  round  (aee  Sect.  I.  Ch.  III. 
p.  59.  Honan). 

Kiake*.  —  Aseries  of  lakes  extends  between  the  Han-ho  ^ 
fSJ  and  the  Yangtze  H  ip  flC«  Their  volume  varies  according 
to  the  season,  and  they  are  connected  by  a  network  of  rivers. 
Flotillas  of  small  junks  and  boats  ply  unceasingly  on  their  wa- 
ters, and  fish  is  found  in  them  in  abundance. 

Fftiina  ond  Flora.  ~  The  faiiua  and  flora  of  Hiipch  are  those  of  the  Central 
Region,  but  they  are  richer  and  more  abundant  in  the  S.  than  in  the  N.  thron^liout  the 
Han-ho  valle}'.  The  flora  of  the  mountains  to  the  W.  of  the  Han-ho  is  tlie  richest 
and  most  remarkable  of  the  world.  It  probably  includes  more  than  5,000  spccii's, 
and  compriseR  plantfl  of  the  semi-tropical,  temperate  and  Alpine  regions. 

Ai^lcnltnral  Wealth.  —  The  staple  productions  are  : 
cotton,  rice,  corn  and  tea.  Cotton  is  cultivated  principally  in 
the  Han-ho  ^  iff  plain.     The  chief  producing  centre  is  Mienyang 
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Chow  }i$  HI  !H| ;  Hwangchow  Fu  ^  j^  fff  produces  also  a  crop 
much  esteemed  in  Szechw*an  Q  j||.  Rice  is  grown,  but  to  lit- 
tle extent,  in  ihe  Han-ho  valley,  save  in  some  places  enjoying 
good  exposure.  On  the  mountains,  to  the  W.  of  the  Hanho  ^ 
^,  mushrooms  are  extensively  gathered.  They  grow  on  the 
dead  or  decaying  wood  of  the  oak,  and  are  called  by  the  natives 
:4c  5  muh-eul  (wood-ears).  They  fetch  a  high  price  in  the 
market,  and  are  sold  throughout  the  whole  Empire. 

Iflneral  Wealtli.  —  The  mineral  wealth  of  Hupeh  JM  4t 
is  inconsiderable,  except  to  the  S.  of  Wuch*ang  Fu  f(  g  jj^, 
where  coal,  iron  and  chalk-stone  exist.  In  other  places  are  found 
iron,  zinc,  rock-crystal  and  coal,  this  latter  near  Siangyang  Fu 
m  HI  ^.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  used  in  the  Province 
comes  from  Hunan  ^  |(). 

Gold-washing  is  carried  on,  but  in  small  quantity,  in  the 
Han-ho. 

Popalation.  —  The  population  of  Hupeh  is  dense  in  the  plain.  The  people  are 
gentle,  peace-abiding,  and  en^aj^ed  for  the  most  part  in  aprncultninl  or  fishing  pursuits. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  W.  have  migrated  to  Npanhwei. 

Langrunge.  —  Nothing  very  special  to  mention.  The  Mandarin  dialect  is  spo- 
ken throughout  the  Province. 

CHIes  and  Principal  Centres. 

Tlie  Hanii^ow  group.  —  This  comprises  three  cities  :  one 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yangtze  ^  ^  ft'-  Wuch'an^  JP^  ft  ^ 
jff,  capital  of  the  Province;  the  two  others,  on  Ihe  opposite 
bank:  Hankfaw  ^  D«  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Han-ho  ^  ^, 
and  Hanyang  JPte  }||  |^  ^,  on  the  right. 

fmcWANO  jri7  5tS;|ljp.  — Population,  500,000  inhabitants. 
A  large  walled  city,  well  constructed  and  inhabited  chiefly  by 
otTicials.  The  Viceroy  of  Hukwang  jg(|  ^  resides  there.  The  city 
has  a  military  academy  and  an  agricultural  school. 

Ifanlc^ow  ^  D-— Population,  870,000  inhabitants.  This 
city,  reckoned  as  one  of  the  four  emporiums  H  (Ch6n)  of  the 
Empire,  is  governed  by  a  special  official  of  Taot'ai  rank,  who 
is  Superintendent  of  Customs  and  resides  there. 
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WUCH*ANG  ^  g,  HANYANG  ^  |^  AND  HANK'OW  ^  p. 
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Besides  the  Chinese  quarters,  the  city  has  also  several 
Foreign  Settlements:  English,  Russian,  German,  French  and 
Japanese.  Hank^ow  is  the  most  commercial  of  the  three  cities. 
Opposite  it,  the  river  is  1,300  yards  wide,  and  the  largest  stea- 
mers can  come  alongside  its  docks.  It  is  connected  either  direc- 
tly or  indirectly  with  the  most  important  waterways  of  the  Em- 
pire. Through  the  Yangtze  |B  ^  jX  *"^  *h^  Han-ho  ^  JfJ, 
Hank'ow  receives  :  rice,  sesamum,  tobacco,  sugar,  medicinal 
plants,  tea,  coal....  Musk  and  furs  come  from  Tibet;  petroleum 
from  the  United-States,  Russia  and  Sumatra ;  cotton  piece  goods, 
cotton- yarn  and  sugar  from  Hongkong ;  opium  and  silk  fabrics 
from  Szechw'an  Q  j||.  Its  chief  export  article  is  lao^  two-thirds 
of  which  is  produced  in  Hupeh  ^  :|[^  and  Hunan  jjjpj  fff,  and 
one-third  in  Kiangsi  f£  f|.  This  tea  is  re-exported  chiefly  to 
Russia. 

HoM^anff  Fk$  ^lll^)ff.  —  Population,  400,000  inhabitants. 
The  real  Hanyang  Fu  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  but  the 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Han-ho  ^  |||if  seems  more  and  more  to 
take  this  name.  The  city  is  principally  industrial.  It  has  its 
forges,  blast  furnaces  and  foundries,  which  supply  largely  the 
material  required  for  the  Peking-Hank'ow  railway.  It  manu- 
factures also  fire-arms,  has  started  cotton-mills  and  silk-filatures, 
and  possesses  immense  timber-yards. 

The  river,  as  it  flows  along  these  three  cities,  and  especi- 
ally at  the  mouth  of  the  Han-ho  ^  }||f,  exhibits  the  greatest 
activity,  and  is  covered  with  long  rows  of  junks  and  steamers, 
which  load  and  unload  their  cargoes.  The  same  activity  and 
bustle  are  noticed  in  the  streets  of  the  three  cities,  but  especially 
in  those  of  Hank'ow  ^  n.  Next  to  Shanghai  J:  ^,  Hank'ow 
is  the  most  important  port  of  the  Yangtze  |R  ^F  il,  of  which  it 
is  the  chief  emporium,  while  the  railway  connecting  it  with 
Peking,  imparts  to  it  still  more  value. 

Shanghai  has  undoubtedly  far  more  importance,  but  it  is 
rather  a  seaport  than  a  river-port,  and  thus  Hank'ow  depends  on 
it,  and  will  continue  to  depend  on  it  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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HAKK'OW.    Table  of  Shipping.  1900-1906. 


Entered  Inwards. 

Chared  Outwards. 

YEAR 

Steamers 

Sailing 
Vessels 

^^otal^_  ^    i 
No.         Tons.      1 

Steamers 

Sailiijp 
Vessels 

1 

No. 

2,063 

^otal. 
Tons. 

1900 

1,152 

236 

1.388 

1,106.511   j 

1,162 

1K)1 

1,161,162 

1901 

1,273 

254 

1,527 

1.310,298 

1,265 

975 

2,240 

1.367,948 

1002 

1,842 

219 

1.561 

1,456,002 

1,349 

1,161 

2,510 

1,543,101 

1903 

1,377 

1.6S1 

3.008 

1,685.926 

1,866 

1,635 

3,001 

1,634,012 

1901 

1,417 

i,2n 

2,658 

1,684,453 

1,430 

1,236 

2,660 

1,687,3<» 

1905 

1,609 

1.291 

2,903 

1,987,899 

1     1,602 

1,298 

2,IKH) 

1,J»6,8I0 

Besides,  under  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Rules,  there  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  1905,  2,760  small 
steamboats,  transporting  65,653  tons. 

The  number  of  Foreign  firms  doing  business  in  the  port, 
during  the  year  1905,  was  114  :  32  British,  25  German,  18 
Japanese,  12  American  and  27  of  other  nationalities!  Foreign 
residents  totalled  2,151  :  537  Japanese,  504  British,  500  Ame- 
ricans, 162  Germans,  and  448  of  other  nationalities'. 

Along  the  Tanatxe  ^  ^  iL^  descending  the  river  : 

Xch^anff  iiC  g  H^*  —  Population,  45,000  inhabitants.  A 
commercial  port,  situated  below  the  rapids  of  the  Yangtze, 
this  position  gives  it  importance,  both  as  an  emporium  and  as 
a  centre  for  transhipping  cargo.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
Shashi  fj^  ifr,  of  being  protected  from  the  current  during  8 
months,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  an  island. 

Shashi  fj^  rfi-  —  Population,  80,000  inhabitants.  Shashi 
is  a  great  commercial  mart,  and  its  docks  occupy  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  a  length  of  two  or  three  miles.  It  is  practi- 
cally the  port  of  Kingchow  Fu  ^  jf\  fff,  and  the  great  cotton- 
market  of  the  country. 

Hwangchaw  -F^  )|  iW  /|^- 

Upon  the  Hat^ho  ^  f^,  going  down-stream  : 

Laoho^kfau)  ^  fpf  H*  ^  considerable  port  and  market- 
town.     It  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  river  begins 
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to  be  easily  navigable  there,  and  to  its  being  at  the  junction  of 
two  roads,  one  coming  from  Shensi  |^  ||  by  the  Han-ho  ^  ^, 
the  other  from  Shansi  iJj  |f  by  the  Tan-kiang  f^  f£. 

SUxngpang  J^  Jf^  f^  )ff.  —  It  owes  its  importance  to  its 
situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Han-ho  ^  fjf  and  the  Peh-ho . 
1^  }^.  This  latter  river  is  the  great  commercial  waterway  for 
trading  with  Honan  ^[{f.  It  is  less  important  however  than 
the  towns  lying  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Han-ho  :  lAtngMn 
fit  ^1  P^'^^  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peh-ho,  and  l^bM- 
eh'^nff  H  jiK.  Both  of  these  places  hold  large  fairs,  and  carry 
on  petty  manufactures,  such  as  ribbon  and  silk-making,  ivory 
and  bone-carving. 

Indmirjr  and  Commeree.— Besides  the  industries  already 
alluded  to,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  deserves  a  special 
mention.  There  is  scarcely  any  place  in  Tlupeh  j||  :((;,  where 
the  people  are  not  engaged  in  weaving  cotton  cloth  for  expor- 
tation. A.  special  kind,  called  broadcloth  (J|  ^  hwang-pu),  is 
chiefly  manufactured.  All  this  cloth  is  exported  to  Szechw^an 
H  )\\,  Kweichow  jK  j^  and  Yiinnan  ^  ^. 

Trade  is  jtrincipally  carried  on  through  Hank^ow  -^  P, 
and  we  have  already  seen  in  what  it  consists.  Upon  the  Han- 
ho  ^  ^^  the  chief  imparts  are  coal  and  timber,  both  of  which 
come  from  Hunan  ^  ^.  The  main  eacpori  article  is  raw  cotton , 
which  is  despatched  to  Szechw*an  Q  J\\  in  large  quantity. 

Hisliways  ofCommiiitlcalloii. — Besides  the  rich  network 
of  streams,  especially  throughout  the  whole  plain,  the  prineipai 
roadm  are: 

l""  The  roaa  frwn  Peking  4b  A  ^  HmH^aw  g|  D  •  This 
road  crosses  Honan  }|if  ^  Province,  and  after  reaching  Hank^ow, 
proceeds  to  Yohchow  Fu  #  iW  j)9P  (^^  ^^^  Province  of  Hunan), 
and  finally  leads  to  Canton. 

2^  .  The  road  from  Nganihwei  $  ^  to  Hankfow  ^  Q , 
passing  through  Hwangchow  Fu  H  jH|  ^* 

3^  The  road  which  comes  from  Honan  i!f  fK*  via  Skmg- 
yang  Fu  $t  ff^  fff.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  this  latter  place,  it 
brmiehee  off  into  2  :   one  going  via  Kingchow  ^^  M  M  JH  ^"^ 
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Shashi  f^  Ifr,  to  Ch'angteh  Fu  '^  ^  ^,  in  Hunan  j||  |t ;  the 
other  leading  to  Hank'ow  ^  Q ,  via  Nganluh  Fu  ^  |^  Jff. —  The 
main  highway  continues  also  to  the  JT.  of  SUingpang  JPk$  and 
leads  to  Souihem  Shenoi  |P^  9-  —  The  land-road  from  Hank'ow 
^  D  to  Hanchung  Fu  ]||  4*  /j^  (Southern  Shensi),  is  much 
shorter  than  the  water  route  on  the  Han-ho  ^  }^.  Travelling 
by  the  latter,  there  are  1,120  miles  from  Hank'ow  to  Hanchung 
Pu,  whereas  the  land-road  running  between  the  two,  reduces 
the  distance  to  620  miles. 

(For  Railways,  oee  Sect.  V.  Ch.  VI). 

Open  Perta.  —  Hupeh  j0|  :jt  has  three  ports  open  to 
Foreign  trade :  HmU^ow  ^  p ,  JUh*aMg  £  g  and  ShaeM  ^  T^f 
(this  latter  depending  on  Kingchow  Ym  ^  ^  Jff).  There  are 
besideSflMM^  portm  «/  eaU:  Wuht^keh  f£^,  depending  on  Hwang- 
chow  Fu  )|  iW  JA^,  and  Jjuhk^irj^ow  |^  ^  Di  depending  on 
Hanyang  Fu  ^  M  J^- —  P'^'^  of  ^xM  are  those  in  which  only 
passengers  and  luggage  may  be  embarked. 
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2*.  Hunan  JW  ^ 

Ar«*.  —  83,398  square  miles. 

PopulatUa 22,169,000  inhabitants,  or  265  per  square 

mile. 

Name.  —  Hunan  ^  ^   means  **8aulh  •/  the  iakef',  and 

in   fact  nearly  the  whole  Province  is  situated  to  the  S.  of  the 
Tungt'ing  lake  i^  Jl  JM- 


—  Hunan  is  bounded  on  the 
N.     -  ByHupehjJl  *, 

W.  —  By  Szechw'an  B  )\\  and  Kweichow  j^  jHi- ' 
S.    —  By  Kwangsi  J|  |f  and  Kwangtung  J|  jg, 
B.    —  By  Kiangsi  fL  5. 
On  the  N.,  the  Yangtze  #  ip  Jt  forms  during  a  short  por- 
tion of  its  course,  the  boundary  line  between  Hunan  JM  1^  ^^^ 
Hupeh  7^3  4fc,  that  is,  from  Yohchow  Fu  ^  ^  ^  to  a  distance 
of  nearly  60  miles  further  down. 

CmpUmi,  —  CH*AN08HA  JTU -^  fp  )ff,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Siang-kiang  ffg  fiQ. 

IMlier  Prefectaretau  —  The^  number  eighty  and  are: 
On  the  v.  W.: 

V  YnngBhim  Fu  *  « Jif . 

On  the  YuenrlekKng  |x  2C  • 

2»  Ynenchow  Pu  &c  ^  iff, 
3»  Ch*6iichow  Fn  S  «  iff , 
4»Ch'ai^rtehFuft8[» 

6-Paok'iiigPn»»». 

e»  Ynngchow  Fn  *  ffl  *, 
7**  Hdngchow  Pu  ft  ^  *, 
8»  Yohchow  Fn  ffi  ^  iff . 
There  are  also  in  Hunan  four  independent  Chows  j^  :   Li 

Chaw  ]^   ^,   Kweiuana  Chou^  4±  1^    W*    ^«'*'fl^  ^*^'  *S  ^ 
and  Ch^^ng  Chow  #5  W—  and  /Jre  independent  T'ings  j||;  J«Mfti7-^ 
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hwttng  T*ing  JBl  A  jS*  '^^''^^^^  X*ing  7^  ISt  M^  Kienehaw 
THng  jfl^  M  jR)  Hwanffchow  THng  ^  ;H)  jS'  ^"^  Nanchow 
T'^  «  W  * 

Aspect  and  Cliaracterlstics.  —  Hunan  is  a  mountainous 
country  covered  -with  forests^  -while  tea^plantations  and  rice-fields 
are  found  in  some  valleys.  The  country  is  deeply  carved  up  by 
the  Siang-kiang  ^  j^£  and  its  affluents,  all  flowing  into  the 
great  Tungifing  UxJce  ^  J§|  ^,  which  overflows  its  banks  in  Sum- 
mer, but  is  nearly  half  empty  in  Winter,  All  activity  converges 
towards  this  lake,  and  conveys  thither :  coal,  tea  and  timber, 
which  constitute  its  principal  wealth.  Through  the  S.,  the  Province 
has  easy  communications  with  Kwangsi  J|  |f  and  Kwangtung 
^  ^,  hence  its  importance  as  a  transit  centre  for  all  goods  pro- 
ceeding to  these  Provinces,  . 

Geological  c^onstitatlon.  —  Red  sandstone  predominates  in  the  mountainous 
part,  intersected  here  and  there  with  limestone,  conglomerate  and  granite,  and  overlying 
almost  everywhere  thick  coal  measures.  The  portion  bordering  on  the  Tnngt*ing  lake, 
belongs  like  the  great  plain  of  Hupeh,  to  the  alluvial  formation  deposited  by  the  vast 
inland  sea  which  once  covered  the  whole  of  this  region.  The  bottom  of  the  Tungt*ing 
lake  is  formed  of  micaceous  sand.  A  similar  formation  gives  rise  in  the  Siang-kiang 
(Siang  river)  to  quicksands,  which  are  very  dangerous  for  boats. 

Orography*  —  The  mountainous  part  of  Hunan  is  excee- 
dingly and  wonderfully  broken  up.  As  one  approaches  H^ngchow 
^^  ftf  iW  Jfif*  ^^6  mountains  form  a  less  compact  mass,  and 
branch  off  into  a  considerable  number  of  low  hills.  It  is  towards 
the  S.W.  and  W.,  that  the  highest  altitudes  are  found,  but  these 
seldom  exceed  an  elevation  of  3,250  or  4,000  feet.  The  HSng- 
0han  ^  iJj,  one  of  the  five  sacred  mountains,  which  is  situated 
to  the  N.W.  of  H^ngchow  Fu  |^  ;H|  )ff>  h^s  scarcely  an  elevation 
of  3,000  feet. 

Beyond  the  banks  of  the  lake,  there  are  hardly  any  plains, 
the  only  ones  of  importance  being  those  of  Leiyang  hsien  ^  ff^ 
m  and  HAngchow  Fu  «  «  jfif. 

Olimate.  —  The  climate  of  Hnnan  resembles  that  of  Hupeh.  In  the  monntain- 
oufl  region,  it  is  rather  like  that  of  Kweichow,  whore  it  is  moister  than  in  Hnpeh.  At 
Yohchow  Fn,  the  thermometer  ranged  in  1902,  from  -23^  to  95®  Fahrenheit. 

Wy^ragrmpUy.  —  A  river  traverses  the  Province  from  S. 
to  N.,  the  Sia$ta'kiang  Jfg  j^,  which  receives  on  its  left  two 
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considerable  affluents:  one,  the  J^te^hUmg  f(  2t,  before  flowing 
into  the  lake;  the  other,  the  Yuen-hiang  \jc  tt»  before  it  issues 
from  the  lake.  The  waters  of  the  Yuen-kiang  and  the  Siang- 
kiang,  even  at  flood-season,  can  be  distinctly  traced  as  they 
flow  through  the  lake,  and  so  the  Yuen-kiang  may  be  really 
considered  as  an  affluent  of  the  Siang-kiang. 

The  Siang-kiang  jfg  f£  rises  in  the  N.  of  Kwangsi  J(  f|. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  boats  up  to  HSngchow  Fu  Dg  j^  ^, 
and  for  small  craft  up  to  the  frontier  of  Kwangsi  J|  f|.  One 
of  its  aflluents,  the  Zei^ho  ^^^  is  also  navigable  to  the  frontier 
of  Kwangtung  JK  X.  In  Winter,  junks  with  a  draught  of  five 
feet,  sail  up  as  far  as  Yohchow  Fu  #  ^  |j^ ;  those  drawing 
three  and  a  half,  can  go  up  to  Siangyin  hsien  ^  H^  JH,  and 
those  requiring  two  and  a  half  feet  can  reach  Siangt^an  hsien 
M  W-  JR-  Three  Steamship  Companies  have  opened  regular 
services  between  Hank'ow  ^  Q  and  Ch^angsha  Fu  ^  ^  fff. 

The  Tze-kiang  $(  fLis  navigated  with  difficulty,  on  account 
of  its  numerous  rapids,  which  have  deserved  for  it  the  name  of 
T'an-ho  H  ^  (river  of  rapids).  Only  small  craft  can  ply  on 
its  waters. 

The  Yuen-kiang  \jc  f£  rises  in  Kweichow  J|  ;Hi.  There, 
it  receives  on  the  right  its  longest  tributary,  the  Tt^ing-shui  ^ 
;4^.  The  rapids,  which  commence  35  miles  above  Ch'angteh  Fu 
'1^  ^J^^  render  navigation  on  it  rather  difficult.  Nevertheless, 
thousands  of  small  boats  traffic  unceasingly  upon  its  waters  and 
those  of  Its  principal  affluents,  even  up  into  Kweichow  j||  j|||, 
and  to  the  S.E.  of  Szechw'an  Q  jl|. 

In  the  N.W.,  the  lArBhui  ^f  ;p|c,  which  is  navigable  in  its 
lower  portion  only. 

The  J}ung1fing  iake  M  M  M  ^^  about  75  miles  long,  by 
60  broad  in  Summer,  while  in  Winter,  it  is  but  a  marsh  through 
which  flow  several  streams.  In  Summer,  the  overflow  of  the 
Yangtze  ^  ^  fL  runs  into  it,  forcing  back  the  waters  which  it 
receives  from  the  Siang-kiang  ffyfL  and  its  aflluents.  In  Winter, 
the  lake  pours  its  waters  into  the  Yangtze,  with  which  it  com- 
municates through  the  Yohchow  Fu  ^)^}f$  canal.  Modifying  its 
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aspect  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  rise  of  the  waters,  it  is 
however  the  centre  of  a  very  active  movement  of  boats,  owing 
to  a  system  of  sluices  which  adapts  it  to  navigation  in  all  sea- 
sons. Thousands  of  junks  carrying  rice,  timber,  coal  and  salt, 
traverse  it  unceasingly.  Immense  rafts  composed  of  an  assemblage 
of  beams  and  planks,  attaining  sometimes  330  feet  in  length,  in 
fact  floating  villages  with  their  huts  and  inhabitants,  traverse 
its  waters.  A  network  of  canals  surrounds  it,  but  the  land 
is  too  low  and  inundations  too  much  feared,  to  entice  anybody 
to  settle  down  near  its  banks.  The  few  villages  found  in  the 
environs  are  all  enclosed  within  high  embankments,  which  pro- 
tect them  when  the  waters  rise. 

In  the  N.  the  l*aibgHfng  -^^^  ^  canal^  much  longer  than  that 
of  Yohchow  Fu  ^  ^  ^,  but  less  important,  connects  the  lake 
with  the  Yangtze  ft  ^  ft.  a  kittle  to  the  S.  W.  of  Shashi  j^j? 
1^  (dependent  on  Kingchow  Pu  JJ  jHI  iff »  in  Hupeh  ^  ;|t).  The 
canal  of  Ngeuch'i-k'ow  |^  ^  P,  more  to  the  E.,  is  better  and 
moreover  is  navigable  nearly  the  whole  year  round. 

Fauna  and  Flora.  —  Nothing  dr  serves  any  particular  mention  save  that  the 
mountains  of  the  W.  are  wooded,  a  circumstance  pretty  rare  in  China.  In  the  forests, 
some  gigantic  trees  are  still  found.  Notwithstanding  the  exceUent  climate,  there  is 
little  silk,  sugar  or  opium  produced  in  the  Province. 

Agfiealtaral  Wealth.  —  This  consists  chiefly  of  few,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  in  China,  and  supplies  in  part  the  demand  of 
the  Hank'ow  ^  P  market.  Besides,  Hunan  ^  ]§  produces 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  oranges  and  oily  tea.  Among  the  trees, 
we  may  mention  the  pine,  oak,  cedar  and  camphor-trees. 

The  best  tea  grows  at  Nganhwa  hsien  $  fb  ){|,  Ch*angsha 
Prefecture  -ft  }J^  jflfi  to  the  S.W.  of  the  lake,  while  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Siang-kiang  jfg  j^Q, 
up  to  Hdngchow  ^^^  9M^  ^^^  beyond.  The  W.  of  Hunan 
produces  no  tea. 

Mineral  Wealth. — The  mineral  wealth  of  Hunan  consists 
principally  of  coal.  When  ascending  the  Siang-kiang  ^  jft,  the 
coalfields  commence  near  Siangt^an  hsien  |)8  Iff  )||,  and  extend 
to  the  E.  as  far  as  Kiangsi  {£  B,  also  to  the  W.  to  a  distance 
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as  yet  unascertained.  Coal  is  chiefly  extracted  at  PMnghsiang 
hsien  pfLf^M  (Yuenchow  Pu  |f  jHj  jfif),  in  Kiangsi  2t  Hi  "PO" 
the  Li-ho  ]^  ^^  but  it  is  transported  on  the  Siang-kiang  }{g  {t. 
The  largest  coal-beds  are  found  to  the  S.  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Li-ho  i^  ff  with  the  Siang-kiang  {M  2C*  ^^^  extraction  is 
easy,  and  the  mines  have  been  worked  for  a  long  time.  This 
coal  is  despatched  even  to  Shanghai  J^  ^.  In  the  Southern 
part,  anthracite  coal  predominates,  but  further  to  the  N.,  between 
Siangt^an  hsien  m  j|[  Ml  and  P4nghsiang  hsien  fj^  ff^  §|[,  the 
coal  is  bituminous.  As  anthracite  coal  is  principally  exported, 
it  is  called  Hunan  coal. 

Hunan  jgH  ^  has  also  rich  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony  and  sulphur,  but  the  mines  are 
not  much  worked,  and  await  the  advent  of  scientific  enterprise. 

Populatkm.  —  The  population  is  concentraied  especially  along  the  Siang-kiang, 
and  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Yaen-kiang.  Many  officials  are  natives  of  this  Prov- 
ince,  which  was  once  famous  for  its  schools.  The  people  of  Hunan  have  always  betrayed 
a  violent  anti-foreign  feeling  towards  Westerners.  They  are  renowned  throughout 
China  for  their  military  spirit.  —  In  the  S.  E.  are  found  immigrants  from  Kiangsi. 
The  S.  W.  is  inhabited  by  the  semi-independent  tribe  of  the  Miaotse  "f^  ^  (shoots, 
sons  of  the  soil),  or  Yaohu  ff  p  (jackals),  of  whom  we  shall  speak  again  when  descri- 
bing the  Southern  Provinces  and  the  different  races  of  China.  They  form  V»  of  the 
whole  population  of  Hunan. 

Lnaciiase.  —  The  MiaotMe  have  their  own  peculiar  dialect.  Everywhere  else 
Mandarin  is  spoken,  but  the  local  accent  with  which  it  is  pronounced  renders  it  less 
distinct  than  that  of  the  N.,  and  makes  it  hard  to  be  understood. 

GiUefl  and  JPrinei|Ma  Oeniras.  —  CH^ANQSHjI  FV  ^ 

^  jjj  (long  sands).  — Population,  500,000  inhabitants.  The  city 
is  principally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  paper 
and  various  gold  articles.  Besides,  it  is  an  important  commer- 
cial place,  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  region,  which  allows  it 
to  absorb  alone  one-third  of  the  foreign  imports  which  are 
brought  into  the  country. 

AUmff  the  SUmg-lolanff  jfR  JCi  proceeding  down-stream : 

JBE^ft9c*M0  Fu^  fH  ;j^.  —Population,  20,000  inhabitants. 

An  important  trading  mart  and  transit  centre  at  the  junction   of 

two  highways:  one  coming  from  Kwangsi  J|  ||,  the  other  from 

Kwangtung  §(%-  —  ^P^^  ^^^°  latter,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Lei-ho  ^  flf^  is  Leii^na  hHen  fit  %  %*  It  has  a  population 
of  4,000  to  5,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  mining 
region. 

Siangl^im  hHen  }{g  j|[  H.  -^  Population,  300,000  inhabi- 
tants. A  great  depot  where  commission  agencies  are  esta- 
blished. The  shops  are  thronged  with  customers,  even  more 
than  at  Ch*angsha  Fu.  The  city  extends  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
4  miles  along  the  Siang-kiang  }|g  {£,  whence  originated  the 
idea  that  it  was  more  populous  than  it  is  in  reality. 

aUmgwin  hMen  ffR  H^  H.  —  Population,  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  a  rather  important  port.  The  town  is  transformed 
into  an  island  in  the  flood-season. 

Yohchaw  JPU  $  ^  j)^.  —  Population,  20,000  inhabitants. 
A  trading  city  which  prospers,  thanks  to  its  site.  It  is  built 
on  the  canal  which  connects  the  waters  of  the  lake  with  those 
of  the  Yangtze  J|  ^  JL  river. 

On  the  Tuen-kiang  ^  f£ : 

Ch'anffieh  JPte  ^  H  fff.—  Population,  300,000  inhabitants. 
Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yuen  river,  it  is  the  great  central 
mart  of  N.W.  Hunan  jjjS  ^.  It  exports  to  Kweichow  jl^  ^  and 
Szechw'an  B  j||,  cotton-yarn  and  piece-goods  from  Hupeh 
JH  :{(;,  also  foreign-made  cotton  goods ;  and  imports  from  Hupeh 
and  Hunan:  salt,  opium,  oils,  varnish 

IndMiiry  and  Commeroe.  —  The  extraction  of  coal,  tree- 
growing,  pottery  and  brick-making  to  the  8.  of  Ch'angsha  Fu 
"fk  IP  Hf  constitute  important  and  thriving  industries.  This 
latter  city  has  also  its  special  products,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned, 

Commeroe*  —  The  eoBpori  air$Mm  are  :  coal,  tea,  wood, 
pottery  and  bricks,  silver,  antimony-ore,  hemp,  hides,  beans 
and  preserved  eggs.  The  imparU  are  :  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  copper,  salt,  opium,  sugar  and  petroleum. 

The  commercial  movement  of  the  Province  is  important. 
Through  the  canal  of  Yohchow  Fu  ^  ^  J|)^  alone,  the  annual 
number  of  junks  sailing  to  the  interior  reaches  26,000. 
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fl[il(liw«y«  •rCommniilcatton.— The  principal  highways 
are  the  water  r&uMes  already  mentioned,  especially  the  Siang- 
kiang  M  fll.     The  mail  impariant  roads  are  : 

l**  The  Wuch'ang  1^  I5  S  iS^  •'^^"^  ^"  Hupeh  jjJQ  ^fc. 
This  runs  along  the  Siang-kiang,  and  passes  through  Y^h- 
ehow  1^  S  W  ifif'  Ch'angsha  Fu  ^  fp  )(f,  8iangt*an  hsien 
)M  ^  H  and  H^ngchow  Fu  ^  ji[  fff.  Here,  it  branches  into 
two:  one  keeping  to  the  W.  and  passing  through  Yungshun  Fu 
^  iB  ^»  towards  Kwangsi  JK  "g;  the  other  to  the  E.,  running 
through  the  Lei-ho  ^  jpf  valley.  It  then  goes  over  the  Chehiin^ 
^  ^  pass,  and  continues  into  Kwangtung  J|  ]^.  Between 
Ichang  hsien  HC  j|t  JK,  terminus  of  navigation  upon  the  Wu-shui 
15  5JC,  and  Ch'fing  Chow  ^H^  ffl,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Lei-ho  ^  fpf,  sl  road  connects  the  two  basins.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  route,  and  is  paved.  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  furnished 
from  end  to  end  with  inns,  warehouses  and  cattle-sheds,  all 
bespeaking  the  great  activity  that  prevails  throughout  it. 

2**  The  road  which  goes  from  the  8.  of  the  YathgUse  ^  ^ 
in,  opposite  Shashi  ^l|f ,  in  Hupeh,  to  KweUhAnvf(j^,  passing 
through  Ch'angteh  ¥m  %  %  M^  Ch»6nchow  Fu  jg  jij  j(J  and 
Yuenchow  Fu  jjc  jHI  Iff- 

Open  P#rte.—  In  Hunan  jj^  ^,  there  are  two  ports  open 
to  Foreign  trade  :     Yohchmv  JP**  ^  W  )fiF»  »"*  Ch'angBlui  IfM 

sa^»  
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CHAPTER     IV. 

THE    REGION   OF   THE   LOWER 
YANGTZE 

(KIANGSl  a  i5»  NGANHWEI  ^»  AND  KIANGSU  ft  Ji). 


These  three  Provinces  are  governed  by  the  same  Viceroy, 
styled  the  lAang^kiafvg  m  XL  Viceroy,  who  resides  at  Nanking 
ifi  M  ^^  Kiangning  flC  ^.  For  this  reason,  we  shall  study 
them  together.  Kiangsi  f£  ff  has  however  this  particular  feature 
that  its  Governor  has  the  charge  of  nearly  all  civil  affairs,  and 
depends  on  the  Viceroy  only  for  military  matters. 

KiangH  differs  widely  from  the  other  two  Provinces.  It  is 
nearly  all  covered  with  mountains,  has  but  one  lake  which  irri- 
gates  its  extreme  iV.,  only  one  highway  of  communication^  and 
one  namgable  route  which  traverses  it  from  S.  to  N,  I%e  other 
two  Brovinees,  on  the  contrary,  are  covered  with  immense  plains, 
intersected  with  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  and  watered  by 
several  large  lakes.  The  whole  Northern  part  of  Nganhwei  ^  ^ 
and  Kiangnu  JQ  j||||  borders  on  the  basin  of  the  Hwang-ho  Jjf  }nj, 
and  jpartakes  of  its  characteristics,  while  to  the  S.  of  Kiangsi  f£ 
■g,  the  climate,  productions  and  even  the  dialects  resemble 
those  of  Kwangtung  J|  ]|[. 

The  three  Provinces  have  this  in  common,  that  the  same 
river  flows  through  them,  and  their  productions  are  to  a  great 
extent  the  same.  AH  three  have  greatly  suffered  from  the  T'o/ir 
p^inff  reheUUni,  which  50  years  ago  devastated  them  and  reduced 
their  population. 
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l''^  Kiangsi  \L  H 

Area.  —  69,498  square  miles. 

Popnlallon.  —  26,532,000,  or  382  to  the  square  mile. 
If  ante.  —  Kiangsi  flQ  "gf  means  **W€Bt  reach  of  the  nianff**. 

This  Province  is  in  fact  to  the  W.  if  we  consider  the  Kiangsu 
and  Nganhwei  ^  ^  Provinces,  sometimes  styled  collectively 
Kiangnan  JQ  ^,  or  Provinces'S.  of  the  Kiang  ^,  a  name  which 
would  better  suit  Kiangsi,  as  it  lies  entirely  to  the  S.  of  the 
Yangtze  1g^  ^  fL  river. 

Boundaries.  —  Kiangsi  is  bounded  on  the 

N.   —  By  Nganhwei  ^  ^  and  Hupeh  ^  4k, 

W.  —  By  Hunan  ^  ^, 

S.    —  By  Kwangtung  H  ;^, 

B.   —  By  Fokien  jjg  ^  and  Oh^kiang  ^  f£. 

Cw^piUa.  —  NANCH*ANG  FU  ^  ^  Jff,  on  the  Kan-kiang 
^  jTt,  to  the  S.  of  the  P'oyang  fj  H^  lake. 

Other  Prefeetnres.  —  These  are  12  in  number, 
rroceedinff  from  the  Yangtze    fl|  ^  ^E  tWfarde  Kwrn^f- 
tuiij0  Jl  1^,  through  the  Kan-kiatig  ^  ^L  f>aUey : 

1«  Zinkiang  Fu  A  tr  «F, 
2°  Nank'ang  Fu  St  *  flf , 
3°  Idnkiang  YuAitf^y 
4«  ZUmgan  Fu  $  ft  flf , 
5P  Eanchow  Fu  (|  ^  flif , 
ep  Nanngan  Fu  S  ft  flp. 
Oth  the  Western  affluents,  going  from  S.  to  N.  : 
T  Tnenchow  Fu  ft  *  flp, 
»»  Shnicliow  Fu  5»  ffl  ». 
On  the  Fkistem  c^fi/uente,  going  also  from  S.  to  N.  : 
9"  Kiench'ang  Fu  a  A  ;|^, 
l(h>FuchowFii»**, 
11°  Zwangsin  Fu  H  ^  flf , 
12»  Jaochow  Fu  m  M  «. 
There  is  also  in  Kiangsi  f^  If  <>««  independent  Chow  ^: 
Ningtu  Chaw  ^  ^  )^. 
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Aspeei  and  Cbaraeterlsileik  —  Of  all  the  Provinces  in 
China,  there  is  none  which  is  so  simple  in  structure,  Hunan 
IPI  f^j  its  neighbouring  Province,  is  the  one  which  resembles  it 
most.  Kiangsi  fl[  f|,  entirely  mountainous,  except  in  its  low 
part  (to  the  North),  is  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by  a  great  valley 
through  which  flows  the  Kanrleking  ^  fj^,  and  into  which  run 
all  the  affluents  of  the  same  river.  These  affluents,  or  nearly 
all  of  them,  rise  within  the  Province,  A  great  lake  occupies  the 
low-lying  part  of  the  Province,  and  fulfils  the  same  duty  as  the 
Tungt'ing  lake  ^  JH  JM'  overflowing  like  it  in  Summer,  and 
becoming  empty  in  Winter,  Junks  likewise  ply  on  its  waters. 
Tea,  rice,  cotton,  silk,  as  well  as  porcelain  ware,  constitute  its 
principal  riches.  Its  mineral  wealth  has  not  been  so  far  availed 
of.  At  the  present  day  coal-mines  begin  to  be  worked  in  the 
Western  part,  but  the  export  takes  place  chiefly  through  Hunan 

mm 

Geolo^oal  constitoiion.  ->  The  geology  of  Kiangsi  has  so  far  been  but  little 
explored.  Red  sandstone  seems  to  predominate  in  the  W.  It  overlies,  as  in  Ilunan, 
rich  coal  measures.  In  the  E.,  although  red  sandstone  is  abundantly  found,  still  as 
one  advances  in  the  same  direction,  it  is  replaced  by  granite  and  porphyry.  The 
sandstone  wonderfully  broken  up,  offers  in  this  Province  the  same  picturesque  fea- 
tures which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  Hnnan.  It  imparts  great  variety  and 
charm  to  the  country,  otherwise  so  rich  in  limpid  streams,  and  also  in  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Orograpliy.   —  With    the    exception   of  the   ttreca  piuin 

which  surrounds  the  P'oyang  ff)  ^  J9|  lake,  and  extends  to  the 
8.  as  far  as  Linkiang  Fu  g  JX  jfr»  *^®  country  is  covered  with 
mountain  chains  and  ridges  running  in  the  general  direction 
S.  W.  —  N.  E.  To  the  E.,  the  high  mountains  of  Fokien  M^M 
interpose  a  powerful  barrier  between  the  two  Provinces.  Else- 
where, their  altitude  reaches  1,600  feet  and  seldom  surpasses 
3,200  feet. 

Climate.  —  The  climate  of  Kiangsi  generally  is  hot  iu  Summer.  During  Winter, 
the  lakes  between  Kinkiang  and  the  mountain-background  are  occasionally  frozen. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  P'oyang  lake,  the  climate  resembles  much  that  of  Hank'ow 
and  Hupeh.    In  the  S.,  as  evidenced  by  the  flora,  it  is  tropical  like  that  of  Canton. 

HydrogrApliy.  —  The  water  system  of  Kiangsi  is  compo- 
sed of  a  large  river  flowing  into  the  Tatwisfe  ^  ^  iL^  sl  Uarge 
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lake  which  receives  this  river  before  it  reaches  the  Yangtze,  and 
numerous  affluents  flowing  from  both  sides  into  the  Kan-kiang 

The  Kan^Mang  ||  X£  rises  in  the  8.  B.  of  Kiangsi,  and  is 
then  called  the  Kunff-ehui  ^  yj^.  On  the  W.,  it  flows  up  to 
Kanchow  Fu  ^  ^  jj^,  and  receives  there  the  Chang-shui  j^ 
^.  It  runs  subsequently  to  the  N.  E.  as  far  as  the  P*oyang 
flS  1^  lake,  into  which  it  empties  its  waters  through  several 
mouths.  Above  Kihngan  Fix  ^  ^  fff^  it  has  a  certain  number 
of  rapids  which  are  called  the  SMhpah'Ifan  i*  A  H  (eighteen 
rapids).  In  the  flood-season,  it  is  however  navigable  for  small 
steamers  up  to  Nanch'ang  Fu  '^  g  ^ ;  for  junks  of  middling 
tonnage  up  to  Kanchow  Fu  iJH  ^  /|^,  and  for  small  craft  up  to 
Nanngan  Fu  ^  ^  jff. 

The  T^e/gamg  lake  %^^'\^  90  miles  in  length  and  almost 
20  in  breadth.  It  is  very  deep  like  the  Tungt4ng  lake  j|^  ^  j|||, 
especially  in  its  Southern  part.  In  the  flood-season,  it  rises  to 
nearly  30  feet  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  overflows  into  all 
the  neighbouring  marshes.  It  is  dotted  with  numerous  islands, 
while  its  Northern  banks,  though  rather  steep,  are  covered  with 
trees  and  villages.  Its  violent  storms  are  greatly  feared. 
Numerous  small  steamboats  convey  passengers  across  its 
waters.  The  Hukfaw  flfi  Q  canal  connects  it  with  the  Yangtze 
%  ^  iL  river. 

Throughout  the  Province,  there  are  numerous  ponds  which 
are  used  for  rearing  fish. 


nd  Flora.  —  The  fauna  and  flora  of  Kiangsi  are  peculiar,  as  tliey 
belong  like  those  of  Hunan  to  the  Bemi>tropical  region.  The  specimens  of  the  fauna  are 
rather  meagre  through  lack  of  extensive  forests.  Even  the  birds  are  not  vrrj'  numerous, 
except  the  palmipeds  or  web-footed,  which  abouud  in  Winter  on  the  lakes.  A  few 
kinds  of  serpents  are  found,  but  they  are  not  of  a  dangerous  sort. 

The  country  is  well  wooded  and  possesses  tall  firs,  camphor-trees,  oaks, 
banyans,  camellias,  kidney-beau  trees  and  azaleas.  Trees  of  large  girth  are  rarely 
found,  and  this  necessitates  the  iniportatioii  of  wood  for  building  purposes. 

Asrieoltaral  Wealtli.  —  This  consists  chiefly  of  rice, 
cotton,  tobacco  and  hemp.  The  Province  has  also  the  ordinary 
crops  of  the  N.  :  corn,  barley,  millet,  sorghum  and  indigo. 
The  tea-plant  is  confined  mostly  to  the  N.  W. 
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BufTaloes  and  zebus,  or  humped  oxen,  are  largely  employed 
in  tilling  the  ground,  but  few  horses  and  asses  are  found,  and 
BO  goods  are  transported  either  by  water  or  on  the  backs  of 
carriers. 

Mineral  Wealili. —  Goal  is  extensively  found  in  the  N.  W. 
and  also  in  the  E.«  at  Lohp^ing  hsien  |t$  ^  j||.  Excellent  XaoHn 
(Kaoling  ^  ^,  literally  high  ridge  or  pass  —  Decomposed 
granite  made  into  paste,  and  forming  an  important  ingredient  in 
all  kinds  of  porcelain),  abounds  in  the  N.  E.  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  famous  Kiangsi  porcelain. 

Population.  —  The  population  is  cRpciiallj-  crowdod  in  the  N.  of  ihe  Trovinco 
and  in  the  valleys.  The  country  was  formerly  much  more  populated,  hut  like  its  neif,'h- 
bours,  it  suffered  severely  from  the  devastation  of  the  T*aip'lnf^'s.  A  large  number  of 
immigrants  poured  in  from  Hupeh  to  cultivate  the  \ac'ant  lands.  The  people  rival  iu 
business-ability  those  of  Shansi,  but  the  majority  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  lead  a  rather  secluded  life. 

toknguage.— Mandarin  is  spoken  in  the  £.  and  S.,but  intermingled  with  various 
■dialects.  In  the  extreme  E.,  a  i)t'culiar  dialect  is  spoken,  which  n  si'nibles  much  that  of 
Pokien. 

CltlM  Mid  PrlDdpal  CentrM.  —  NANOB'ANO  FU  ^ 

g  /fif.  —  Population,  300,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  an  alluvial  plain,  and  was  originally  built  on  the 
shore  of  the  P^oyang  lake,  which  has  since  receded  30  miles 
Northward.  During  the  T*aip4ng  rebellion,  it  successfully 
withstood  a  long  siege,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  troops 
from  the  N.  compelled  the  rebels  to  retreat.  Of  late  it  has 
risen  from  its  ruins,  become  an  important  trading  town  and  has 
also  some  manufactures. 

To  ihe  N.  of  take  T^mifomg  : 

Kimkimmg  J^  %  ft  ftf-  —  Population,  36,000  inhabitants. 
One  of  the  Yangtze  ports  open  to  foreign  trade  in  1861.  It  is 
12  miles  distant  from  the  outlet  of  the  P^oyang  lake.  It  has 
considerable  commerce  in  tea,  which  it  exports  principally  to 
Hank^ow  ^  n  ^nd  Shanghai  J:  ^.  There  are  two  fine  granite 
quays  along  the  river  front,  which  widens  out  there  to  5,000 
feet.  To  the  rear  of  the  city  are  the  Lu-shan  j||  [Ij  mountains, 
which  attain  a  height  of  4,000  feet. 
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KifuUno  ill  ^  (nine  rrdges).  —  An  excellent  health  resort 
and  minaiariuin  open  for  Foreign  residence  since  1895.  The 
Summer  is  delightful  and  the  climate  pure  and  bracing.  It  is 
5  hours'  distance  from  Kiukiang,  and  the  journey  may  be  made 
in  a  sedan-chair. 

JTaoeliow  Fu  ^  j^  J^.  —  Built  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the 
P'oyang  lake,  it  is  with  Nank'ang  Fu  |^  J^  jff ,  the  great  empo- 
rium for  the  sale  of  the  porcelain  manufactured  in  the  Province. 

Kingteh  ehSn  ^|Si||  (mart  of  brilliant  virtue).  —  A  centre 
manufacturing  highly  esteemed  porcelain.  It  extends  in  a  plain 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Ch*ang  ^  2C»  ^^^  is  flanked  by  high 
mountains.  It  was  established  A.  D.  1004,  under  an  Emperqr 
of  the  Northern  Sung  4fc  5|5  dynasty,  whose  title  of  reign  it 
bears.  The  kilns  destroyed  by  the  T'aip'ings  have  been  rebuilt. 
Activity  begins  to  reign  anew,  but  the  porcelain  turned  out  is  far 
from  equalling  in  colour  and  finish  that  of  former  times.  At  the 
present  day,  it  has  but  160  furnaces  (instead  of  500), and  employs 
160,000  workmen  (instead  of  1,000,000).  The  finest  porcelain 
manufactured  there,  is  despatched  annually  to  Peking  for  the  use 
of  the  Emperor.  A  small  amount  of  fancy  articles  is  exported 
to  Europe  and  America.  The  remainder,  consisting  especially 
of  rice  bowls,  is  sold  cheaply  throughout  the  country,  but  it 
possesses  the  practical  qualities  of  hardness,  solidity  and  useful- 
ness. The  value  of  export  sales  amounts  annually  to  about 
3,000,000  taels,  or  £  480,000  sterling. 

IndiiBiry  and  Cominerce.  —  The  principal  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  weaving  of  silk  and  cotton 
cloth,  the  preparation  of  tea  for  export  purposes,  a  few  soap 
and  glass  manufactories,  match  and  paper-making  occupy  a 
large  number  of  hands. 

The  chief  eanpi^ris  are  :  porcelain,  paper,  tea  and  tobacco, 
while  the  imparts  include  cotton  cloth,  linen  fabrics,  petroleum, 
mulberry-trees,  sugar,  salt  and  fans.  The  traffic  through  the 
Province,  principally  with  Canton  and  the  Northern  region,  is 
considerable.  From  20,000  to  30,000  junks  visit  annually  the 
port  of  Kiukiang. 
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Hli^wajrs  orO^mttimileAiloD.  —  Besides  the  navigable 
waterways  already  described,  a  single  but  very  important  route 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned  :  it  is  that  which  follows 
the  Kan-kiang  H  f£  valley  and  proceeds  to  Canton  H  )K.  It 
is  the  way  formerly  known  as  ^'AmboMmtdm^g^  r^ui&f^  and  by 
which  several  embassies  journeyed  from  Canton  to  Peking  ^ 
gft.  It  runs  to  the  8.  over  the  MMUng  1^  ||  pam,  which  owes 
its  name  to  the  numerous  plum-trees  that  grow  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  over  this  pass,  that  the  embassies  to  the  Court 
of  Peking  of  Lord  Macartney  and  Lord  Amherst  passed  when 
returning  to  Canlon,the  former  in  1793  and  the  latter  in  1816. 

In  the  N.  W.,  a  sh^ri  raOwa^  llfM  conveys  the  coal  from 
the  P'inghsiang  hsien  #  JH  ||  mines  to  Liling  hsien  |g[  g|  ||; 
in  Hunan  ^  ilf. 

OpeD  Porto.  —  In  this  Province,  there  Is  but  one  port 
open  to  Foreign  trade  :  Kiuk4mi^  A  &  /fip-  Further  on,  Hu^ 
kfmo  h9len  M  D  H  is  a  pmri  of  caU. 

»•*«•  —  To  the  W.  of  the  P'oyang  lake  %  flk  ^  are  the 
vale  and  ^raU^  of  the  WhUe  deer  (pehluh-tung  jg  j||  m), 
where  lived  and  taught  Chuhl  ^  ||  (A.  D.  1130-1200),  the 
disciple  and  commentator  of  Confucius.  The  spot  is  a  celebrated 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  Chinese  literati. 
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2*.  Nganhwei  §c  Wi 


ArMU  —  54,826  square  miles. 

Popvlatton.  —  23,672,300  inhabitants,  or  432  to  the 
square  mile. 

Nmme.  —  The  name  of  this  Province  comes  from  the 
combined  names  of  two  of  its  principal  towns:  Ngamik'ing  Fu 
*  *  Jfrt  and  Uti^chow  Fu  ^  )^  fff. 

Bo«iidarie««  —  Nganhwei  is  bounded  on  the 
N.    —  By  Honan  Jf  ^, 
W.  —  By  Honan  ^  ^  and  Hupeh  ffH  4fc, 
S.    —  By  Kiangsi  fL  ff  and  Ch^kiang  ^  iHi 
B.    —  By  Kiangsu  ft  j^c- 

CapiUa NGANK*ING  JPX7  ^  f|jfr ,  to  the  S.W.  of  the 

Province,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yangtze  ^  ^  it  river. 
Oilier  Prefoetnres.  —  The§e  are  aeven  in  number. 

T0  Me  JT.TFo  «tte/  and  to  the  R,  tnurther: 

!•  Tingchow  Fu  W  «  *, 
2f  Fongyang  Fa  A  A  Jf. 

A  ume  teiheN.  efUOce  Chfao  Jf^  : 

a»  LtLchow  Fa  ■  M  JMP. 
To  the  &  of  the  Yangtze^  proceeOimg  down-eiream: 

4r  ChUchow  Fu  W  M  flp, 
5»  T'aip'mg  Fa  *  ^P  Jff. 

To  the  8.  of  T'aip'ing  rk$  ^  2^  fff: 

dP  Hmgkwoh  Fa  X  B  #, 
7°  Hweichow  Fa  ft  M  JfiF. 

There  are  also  in  Nganhwei  ^  %,  Jive  independeni  Chmw 
M  eUiee:  Kwangteh  Chow  M  ^  l^f  ^'^  ^^^  il^  ^'  ^"^ 
a^mo  ^  ^,  Ijuhngan  Chow  :^  ^  ^  and  iSto  Chow  fH  )^. 

Aapeei  and  CluuraeiertailM.  —  Nganhv;ei  ^  %  compri- 
ses three  quite  disHnet  reaUms.    On  the  8.   of  the  river,  the 

country  is  mountainous^  rich  in  tesj  cotton  and  industries.    Jn 
fhe  eentrof  between  the  river  and  the  Uvfs^i'ho  ffk^^  <*  ^  partly 
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mountainous,   partly  flat  and  marshy,  and  dotted  with  lakes  as 

Kiangsu  i£  f^  is  approached.    The  people  are  not  so  rich  as  to 

the  S.  of  the  river,  and  productions  are  less  abundant,  though 

tea  is  still  grown.    JB»  ihe  Jf.,  beyond  the  Hwai-ho  ^  |ij,  there 

is  a  vast  plain  with  a  few  hillocks.    It  is  the  prolongation  of  the 

Great  Northern  Plain,  with  its  dense  and  impoverished  population, 

its  cold  dust  storms,  its  waggons  and  its  monotony  of  vegetation. 

Throughout  Nganhwei  ^  ^  however,  communications  are  fajcilU 

tated  by  numerous  navigable  waterways,  even  in  the  mountainous 

region  of  the  S.    Nganhwei  ^  1^  combines  in  the  same  Province 

the  characteristics  of  three  regions :  of  the  iV.,  the  Centre,  and  the 

Coast  Region  of  Chikiang  fff  f£  and  Kiangsu  Jt  f^.     All  three 

are  found  in  its  vegetation  and  animals,    in   the  character  of  its 

inhabitants^  and  even  in  its  language. 

CSeoloffical  constltatlOii.  —  The  Great  Northern  Plain  extends  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  Province.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  allnyium  and  loess,  and  the  surface  is 
diversified  hy  the  prolongation  of  the  last  spars  of  the  K'uenlun  range.  These  monn- 
tains  terminate  not  far  from  the  Hungtseh  lake,  and  are  composed  of  sandstone, 
marhle  and  granite.  In  the  S.,  we  find  a  prolongation  of  the  mountains  of  Fokien  and 
Ch(^kiang.  Their  formation  is  chiefly  of  granite,  limestone  and  schist,  while  alluvial 
lands  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  and  along  the  Yangtze  river. 

Orosraplijr.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Yangtze  ^  7  jXi  contin- 
uing the  JSwaiiftmff'Shan  ^  H|p  [Ij  And  skirting  the  N.  of 
Hupeh  jUB  4k)  A^^  ^^^  Mch'Shan  ^  |Ij  mouniainB,  These 
extend  from  8.W.  to  N.E.  between  the  Yangtze  ^  ^  ft  and 
the  Hwaiho  ^  ^.  They  afford  beautiful  sites,  have  difficult 
passages,  and  rise  in  places  to  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet.  Their 
average  height  varies  from  1,600  to  3,300  feet.. 

To  the  S.  of  the  river,  is  the  Mwang'ahan  ^  [[],  which 
follows  the  same  general  direction,  and  reaches  at  times  an 
altitude  of  6,560  feet.  It  is  however  a  very  confused  chain, 
especially  in  the  Hweichow  ^^  %  jVi  Jff  region.  Its  numerous 
valleys  seldom  exceed  a  few  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 

CKmote.  —  Kganhwei  enjoys  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  the  Northern  Region, 
especially  in  the  plain  N.  of  the  Hwai4io.  In  the  monntainons  tract  of  the  Centre,  the 
cold  is  intensely  felt  in  the  Winter  season,  and  snow  at  times  blocks  np  the  i-tMids. 
Snow  is  also  found  occasionally  on  tl)e  fnpnptainB  of  the  ^ontheim  part,  bnt  |he  cUinf^tQ 
|8  PdHder  ftere  in  generfti, 
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—  The  rivers  of  Nganhwei  jSf  ^'run  in 


three  distinct  basins  : 

1^  Jh  the  y.  —  The  Hw€d^ho  fH  ff^  commonly  called  the 
MwaL  This  stream  rises  in  the  8.  of  Honan  J9  iflf  and  is  navigable 
there  below  Sinyang  Chow  ^  fHi  jVi*  When  it  reaches  Ngan- 
hwei ft  4^9  it  is  already  a  large  river.  It  is  in  this  Province 
however  that  it  receives  on  its  left  bank  its  principal  affluents  :. 
the  Skm-ko  ^fff,  JM-*o}|!}9,  K^-ho  {ft  ^  and  HtcinM  #$f. 
The  Hwai-hofH  jif  runs  in  Nganhwei  ^^  from  S.W.  to  N.E., 
and  flows  into  the  Hungt§^  ^  HI  iake.  Formerly  it  received  a 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  Hwang-ho  )|  ji^,  through  the  Sha-ho  fp 
ff^  which  is  still  its  principal  affluent.  The  Hwai-ho  is  from  500 
to  1,300  feet  wide,  and  is  subject  (o  violent  floods  which  inun- 
date the  surrounding  country  to  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles. 
It  is  navigable,  as  are  also  the  greater  number  of  its  tributaries, 
but  canals  connecting  them  together  are  sorely  needed.  Yii  j^ 
the  Great,  it  is  said,  had  formerly  opened  several,  but  they  have 
been  allowed  to  silt  up,  or  are  obstructed  by  fish  preserves. 

2^  J&t  lAa  emire. — The  Y€mgtMe  |§7II,  which  is  very  wide 
and  deep  throughout  all  this  part  of  its  course.  It  receives  on 
both  banks  numerous  streams,  of  which  several  are  navigable. 
In  Summer,  it  overflows  its  banks,  especially  the  left,  in  the 
flood-season.  It  then  forces  back,  even  as  far  as  lake  Ch'ao  j^, 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it.  We  have  described 
above  (aas  ch.  I  p.  98)  the  different  branches  through  which  it 
flowed  formerly  through  the  S.  of  the  Province. 

3""  Jhthe  eoBirmne  &,  near  Hweichow  Fu^jtiJff,  ^^^  rivers 
run  partly  towards  the  P^oyang  lake  S  H|p  M«  ^^  Kiangsi ;  and 
partly  towards  Hangchow  Fu  i^  jll{Jff  bay,  in  Ch^kiang  Province. 

tJn^LBBm  —  Lakes  abound  in  the  Province,  especially  along 
flie  Northern  bank  of  the  Yangtze.  The  principal  are:  the 
JtoijtisJh  UOee  ^  H  M«  ^^^^^  we  shall  find  again  when 
describing  Kiangsu  {C  jfl^,  and  the  C^^ao'hu  J|  ^. 

The  Ch'a^-hu  MWi^  ^  the  S.  of  Liichow  Fu  ft  ffi  Jif.  AHs 
the  bottom  of  the  basin  formed  by  that  region.    It  teems  with 
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fish,  and  is  navigable  for  large  junks.  Its  circumference  is 
about  125  miles.  Rivers  flow  into  it  from  every  side,  except 
on  the  E.,  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Yangtze  ^  ^  fL 
through  a  large  canal. 

Vawui  and  Flom.  —  The  fauna  and  flora  of  this  Province  vary  according  to 
the  three  regions  of  which  it  ia  ootnpoted.  Meagre  in  the  North,  they  become  more 
nmneroas  and  rich  in  the  centre,  especially  in  the  m6antainoas  part,  where  there  are 
still  some  tracts  pretty  well  wooded.  The  Southern  region  abounds  in  splendid  forests, 
though  some  are  more  denuded  since  1800.  In  these  forests  are  found  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  camphor>tree,  the  thuja,  the  onnninghamia  and  the  yew-tree.  The  fauna  is 
also  rich  in  deer,  wild  boars  and  panthers.  It  is  said  even  that  there  are  some  monkeys, 
which  have  probably  crossed  over  from  the  mountains  of  Ch^kiang  or  of  FoUen.  In 
the  N.  are  found  numerous  aquatic  birds:  swans,  cranes,  bustards,  pelicans,  storks  and 
herons. 

Agrlenltaiml  Wealtli.  —  Agricultural  products  diminish 
from  S.  to  N.  In  the  S.,  besides  the  productions  peculiar  to 
the  N.,  tea,  rice  and  cotton  are  extensively  cultivated.  In  the 
N.,  rice  and  tea  are  lacking,  and  only  wheat,  beans,  sorghum 
and  millet  are  found.  In  the  Central  part,  tea  and  rice  grow, 
but  mucb  less  than  in  the  S.  The  best  tea  is  that  of  Luhngan 
Chow  /;  ^  jHlf  sometimes  called  Smngio  ijg^  H  (pine  range)  iettfp 
from  a  mountain  of  the  country.  The  Hweichow  Fu  |||[  jHi  JR^ 
tea  is  also  much  esteemed.  If  the  timber  of  the  same  district 
were  exported,  it  would  be  likewise  a  source  of  prosperity  for 
the  country.  The  poppy  is  cultivated  more  and  more  throughout 
the  whole  Province,  chiefly  in  Yingchow  Fu  0  j)f|  Jlf^  and  Lu« 
chow  Fa  «  iW  J» 

MiDcnyi  Wciiltli.  —  Coal  is  extensively  found  in  the  S., 
but  the  mines  are  little  worked  up  to  the  present.  Iron-ore 
is  extracted  at  Hoh-shan  H  ||j,  and  it  seems  that  formerly 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  mines  have  been  worked  in  the  S. 

Pf^mlJitloa.  —  The  poorest  portion  of  this  Province,  thai  of  the  N.,  is  also  the 
most  populous.  The  inhabitants  are  very  simple,  but  robust  and  hard-working.  They 
reckon  but  few  scholars  from  their  ranks.  In  the  Centre,  the  population  is  still  denser, 
except  in  the  mountainous  part.  This  region  produces  a  few  more  soholars.  The  South- 
era  part  is  the  one  that  suffered  most  from  the  T'aip*ing  rebellion.  It  is  now  however 
being  gradually  repeopled,  owing  to  immigrants  from  Hupeh  and  Honan. 

The  people  of  Hweichow  Fu,in  the  extreme  S., form  a  category  by  themselves.They 
are  shrewd  business-men,  and  living  in  a  place  abounding  in  resources,  have  succeeded 
ia  maUng  largo  fortunes.    During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  the  men  travel 
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on  business,  ftnd  leave  their  homes  in  charge  of  immigrants  and  slayes  from  Ngank*ing 
Fu.  The  former  constitnte  one-third  of  the  population,  and  the  latter  nearly  one-sixth. 
Iinngimge.  —  Mandarin^  but  more  or  less  altered,  is  spoken  everywhere,  except 
in  the  S.  The  Northern  dialect  much  resembles  the  language  of  Ghihli.  Hweiohow  Fu 
has  a  tongue  so  peculiar  that  it  seems  to  form  a  dialect  by  itself. 

CltlM  and  Principal  Centrem.—NGAIfK'iyG  JPV^f^ 

Jff.  —  Population,  40,000  inhabitants.  Capital  of  the  Province, 
and  a  port  of  call  on  the  Yangtze.  It  has  a  military  academy 
and  a  provincial  mint.  The  city  is  beautifully  situated  and 
has  a  certain  commercial  importance.  The  suburbs  extend  on 
both  sides  along  the  Yangtze. 

On  the  Hght  hanh  of  the  river: 

Wuhm  h9len  ^  ^  ^.  —  Population,  137,000  inhabitants. 
A  treaty  port  and  important  city  exporting  rice,  wheat,  cotton, 
tea,  opium,  furs,  timber,  sugar,  paper  and  feathers.  The  prin- 
cipal export  articles  are  :  rice,  cotton  and  tea.  All  other  goods 
are  imported  and  distributed  throughout  the  Southern  Region. 
There  are  also  a  few  industries,  such  as  a  flour-mill  and  an 
egg  factory.  The  total  net  value  of  the  port  has  been  in  1903, 
Hk.  Tls.  24,542,783;  in  1904,  Tls.  23,223,383;  and  in  1905, 
Tls.  30,623,809.  The  new  General  Foreign  Settlement  was 
opened  on  the  16^1"  May,  1905. 

T*aiwNng  jpte  ^^  ^  ^.  —  A  scholarly  and  military  town. 
It  has  however  some  steel  and  copper  works,  and  manufactures 
vermilion. 

Jn  the  eooireme  SL  : 

HweUhmv  Fk&  ^  jf\  )ff.  —  Centre  of  the  tea-packing  dis- 
trict. It  is  also  famous  for  its  Indian  ink.  The  country  around 
is  one  of  the  richest  of  Nganhwei,  and  furnishes  timber  and 
bamboo,  which  are  largely  exported. 

To  the  N.  of  iMke  Ch*ao: 

Hohfei  hoien  ^  AC  IK  (dependent  on  Liichow  Fu).  —  The 
native  home  of  Li  Hungchang,  China's  great  modern  statesman 
(1823-1901). 

Totheir.K: 

JPkmgi^ang  JP^  M>  ^  Hf  (I^ising  phoenix).  —  Birthplace 
of  the  Minas  q|.     The  first  Emperor  of  this  dynasty,  Hungwu 
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dl  1^9  resided  there  in  A.  D.  1368,  before  he  transferred  the 
seat  of  Empire  to  Nanking  ^  ]jC*  In  the  neighbourhood,  5 
miles  to  the  S.W.,  the  mausoleum  which  he  erected  upon  his 
father*s  burial  place  is  still  to  be  seen. 

To  thsN.W.: 

Toh  Chaw  ^  jHI*  —  Population,  100,000  inhabitants.  A 
large  city,  where  an  important  trade  in  hides  is  carried  on. 

Industry  and  C^onimeree.  —  The  most  important  indus- 
trial region  of  the  Province  is  Hweichow  Fu  ^  ^  j|^,  famous 
for  its  ^'Indian  ink^\  its  engravings  on  copper  and  its  varnish  ; 
each  of  the  district  cities  of  this  region  has  its  special  branch 
of  trade.  In  other  places,  silk  is  manufactured,  and  iron-works 
carried  on. 

Nganhwei  ^  ^  tooporU:  tea,  rice  and  cotton,  and  itnporUs 
furs,  sugar,  opium,  cotton  fabrics  and  paper. 

Hli^liwayfii  of  OommnnieaUon.  —  Besides  the  numerous 
navigable  rivers,  some  of  which  are  practicable  only  for  6 
months,  the  prinHpai  highwutya  are. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Yangtze : 

All  the  roads  radiate  from  lAkeliow  JP^  ft  jf\  Jify  and  lead 
thence  : 

i^  To  the  jy.JH,  towards  Shantung  ||j  ]K,  via  Hwaiyuen 
hsien  fH  ^  M^  and  Suh  Ghow  i|g  ^. 

2^  2b  the  N*W;  towards  Honan  ^  {^,  via  Gh^ngyang-kwan 
JE  It  Hi  and  Yingchow  Pu  0  ^  ;fr. 

3»  To  the  &  IF.,  towards  Hupeh  ffl  jt^  via  T*uftgch*6ng 
hsien  lSk^%,  and  T'aihu  hsien  :Jc  ffi  IK-  A.t  T*ungch*^ng 
hsien  a  branch-road  runs  to  Ngank'ing  Fu  ^  JH  Jj^. 

A  road  distinct  from  the  others,  coming  from  Peking,  and 
formerly  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Empire,  starts  from  Fungyan^ 
Pu  J8L  l#  /fif>  a^^  proceeds  via  Gh'u  Ghow  |fe  M  ^  P'ook'ow 
H  D ,  opposite  Nanking  f|r  ^-  A  cross-road  connects  it  with 
route  n®  1,  mentioned  above. 

To  the  8.  of  the  Yangtze  : 

1®  A  road  coming  from  Nanking  f|f  ^  skirts  the  right 
bank  of  the   Yangtze,   passes   through    Wuhu  |t|  JM  JK   and 
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ChMchow   Fu   tb  M  jRpt   ^^^  terminates   opposite   Ngank'ing 

2^  Several  roads  start  from  Hweichow  Fu  ^  ^  J|p.  All 
of  them  are  kept  in  a  state  of  good  repair,  and  they  connect  the 
district  towns  with  each  other. 

To  the  K.  of  the  Mwa^ho  ff^  ^,  the  roads  are  wide  and 
carls  travel  on  them.  Everywhere  else  conveyance  is  performed 
by  carriers  and  pack-animals.  A  great  number  of  ponies,  mules 
and  asses  are  employed  in  this  transport. 


Porto.  —  In  this  Province  there  is  but  one  port 
open  to  Foreign  trade:  Wuhu^^.  There  are  besides  too 
pcru  fl/  eoU/  NganJffing  1^  ^  Jf  j|^  and  2Wtifi#  ^  j§,  in 
the  Prefecture  of  Ch'ichow  Fu  j|i  fH  Jl^* 
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S^.  Kiangsu  tC  M 

—  38,610  square  miles.     Next  to  Ch^kiang  ^  f£^ 
Kiangsu  is  the  smallest  Province  of  China. 

P^piaaAlMi.  —  23,980,230  inhabitants,  or  620  to  the 
square  mile.  It  is,  especially  in  the  8.,  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated Province  of  the  Empire,  and  comes  immediately  after 
Shantung  ^|  }|t- 

Name.  —  The  name  of  this  Province  is  derived  from  the 
combination  of  the  names  of  two  of  its  principal  cities :  Kiang- 
ning  Fu  it  H  ;ff  or  Nanking  ||f  gjC,  and  *ochow  Fu  jg^  fH  Jff. 

BomidMrtes.  —  Kiangsu  is  bounded  on  the 
N.    —  By  Shantung  |1]  m, 
W.  •—  By  Honan  ff  Iff  and  Nganhwei  ^  Jj^^ 
8.    —  By  Ch^kiang  ^  fll, 
E.    —  By  the  Yellow  Sea  j(  ^  (Hwang-hai). 

CmpUmM.-^ NANKING  ^J^  or  KImsbIiis  Fn  Kit  fff- 
Former  Capital  of  the  Empire,  and  nowadays  the  residence  of 
the  Viceroy  of  the  Liang-kiang  fff  j^,  or  two  Kiangs.  It  is  built 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Yangtze  H  ^  it  river. 

Oftlier  Prefeetmna  Cities. —  The^e  are  7  in  tmmber. 
Ot»  the  Grand  Canal  t 

l<>SOOCHOWFnjRM«P. 
To  the  S.B,  of  Soaehow  JPW  .* 

2"  Snngldang  Fu  S  il  JRp. 

AUmg  au  Grand  Canai,  to  the  N.  W.  of  Booehow  JPW  •* 

3"  Ch'angchow  Fu  •  M  JIF, 
4o  ChftnkiAiLg  Pa  M  tc  MP. 

AUmg  the  Grand  Oanai,  proceeding  from  8.  to  N.: 

S°  Tangchow  Pa  «  /H  MP. 
0°  Hwaingan  Fu  ii  S  Jj^. 

To  the  N.  W.,  near  the  fonner  bed  of  the  Bwang-ho  )|  jff  •' 

T^SHchowFuttilJir. 
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There  are  besides  in  Kiangsu  iL  M  ^  independent  Chew 
^  HHee:  Hai  Chow  U  W.  T'ung  ChMM  Jft  W  »"*  JfaMang 
Chew  ^M  9^'  »"*  enelindependent  T'ing  jg  :  Haimhh  JHng 

Aspect  and  CtaaraeterlsUes.  —  Like  Nganhv^ei  ^  %, 
Kiangeu  is  traversed  in  its  louver  part  by  the  Yangtze  fj  ^  it 
river,  and  is  divided  into  3  regiene:  —  Tlie  firet  er  Northern 

extends  almost  to  Hv;aingan  Fu  Jg  $  /ff.  This  tract  is  poor, 
densely  inhabited^  and  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Northern 
plain.  It  has  hov^ever  no  navigable  river  like  Northern  Nganhv;ei, 
and  the  former  bed  of  the  Hwana-h4>  J|  fpf  runs  through  it 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.   This  bed  is  half  filled  up  in  the  flood-season. 

The  second  or  Central  extends  from  Hwaingian  Fu  ^^Jff 
to  the  Yangtze  #  ^  iC«  It  is  a  region  covered  with  shallow 
lagoons,  swamps,  and  canals,  very  poor  also,  though  in  Summer 
rich  crops  of  cotton,  maize,  wheat  and  rice  are  raised.  Fish 
abound,  and  afford  it  a  resource  which  is  lacking  in  the  Northern 
region.  Uie  Grand  Canal,  the  numerous  lakes  and  canals,  the 
rivers  which  traverse  this  part,  render  communicatio7is  very  easy. 

The  third  or  Southern  one  comprises  all  that  region  which 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Yangtze  U  ^  ^L  river.  A  little  mountain- 
ous  to  the  W.,  it  exhibits  towards  the  E.  a  long  and  inextricable 
maze  of  lakes,  rivers  and  canals.  The  Qrand  Canal  runs  through 
it,  and  it  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  whole  Province.  Rice, 
silk,  cotton  and  fish  are  plentiful,  while  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  commercial  and  industrial  city  of  Shanghai  j^  ^  contributes 
much  to  increase  its  prosperity.  ' 

Geological  consUtiittOa.  —  Kiangsu  is  largely  a  low,  wide,  alluvial  plain, 
formed  by  the  silt  of  China's  two  gi'eat  rivers :  the  Hwang-ho  in  the  N.  and  the  Yang- 
tze in  the  S.  Loess  however  covers  a  rather  large  paH  of  the  country,  both  to  the  N. 
of  the  Yangtze,  and  also  to  the  S.,  doMii  to  Chtnkiang  and  Nanking.  In  the  hills  ex- 
tending along  the  S.  of  the  Yangtze,  the  predominating  formations  are  :  sandstone  or 
quartzite,  then  limestone  and  conglomerates.  Around  Nanking,  volcanic  rocks  betoken 
that  the  region  was  formerly  the  scene  of  violent  eruptions. 

^^rotprmphy.'^FTom  end  to  end,  except  to  the  W.,  Kiangsu 
{C  iK  ^^  ^  vast  plain  broken  merely  by  a  few  undulations.  To 
the  S«  W.,  in  the  environs  of  Nanking  ^  ]$(,  hills  are  found, 
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and  attain  along  the  river  an  elevation  of  from  500  to  1 ,950  feet. 
Several  hillocks  also  dot  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  T*ai- 
hu  ^  JM  or  great  lake,  and  extend  to  within  some  "20  miles  to 
the  S.  W.  of  Shanghai.  In  the  N.,  the  Shantung  \jn  jK  hills 
continue  in  a  series  of  low  undulations. 

Olimate.— In  the  N.,  in  the  Prefecture  of  Suchow  Fu,  the  climate  is  that  of  the 
Hwang-ho  region  with  its  rather  severe  Winters,  its  dry  heat,  and  its  cold  wind  covering 
the  whole  country  with  dust.  Everywhere  else,  the  climate  of  Shanghai  prevails  with 
its  almost  mild  Winters,  snow  falling  seldom  and  melting  quickly;  its  N.  W.  wind  in 
Winter,  its  S.  W.  in  Summer ;  its  moist  and  unhealthy  heat  during  the  latter  season, 
and  finally  its  beautiful  Autumn  period.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  the  differ- 
ences of  temperature  are  less  felt  than  in  the  interior. 

Mfdrogrmpt^m  —  Besides  the  TangUse  ^  ^  21,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  (p.  93-102),  there  is  no  other  stream 
to  be  mentioned,  except  the  Hwanap^oo  )|  j|§,  or  Shanghai 
Jt  ^  river,  which  is  a  large,  deep  and  useful  waterway.  It 
rises  to  the  8.  W.  of  Sungkiang  Fn  ij^  f£  J^.  Ships  of  heavy 
tonnage  can  sail  up  to  Shanghai,  and  the  river  is  connected 
with  a  very  important  network  of  canals  and  lakes.  When 
the  tide  rises,  all  these  canals  are  filled  up,  and  when  it  falls, 
they  are  almost  dry,  except  a  few  large  ones  which  are  always 
navigable.  At  high-water,  the  whole  volume  rushes  up  the 
Hwangp^oo  )|  ^,  making  thereby  this  river  the  great  thorough- 
fare for  all  boats  that  come  up  and  descend  with  the  tide. 

To  prevent  inundations  (such  as  the  one  that  occurred  on 
the  l"*  and  2^^  September,  1905,  and  caused  such  terrible 
havoc),  embankments  have  been  built  on  the  E. .  to  oppose  a 
barrier  to  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 

The  canals  of  the  Central  region  are  less  numerous,  and 
receive  their  waters  from  several  quarters.  The  larger  ones 
alone  are  navigable,  and  on  the  whole,  do  not  render  to  the 
country  the  same  services  as  those  of  the  S.  Two  embankments, 
running  from  N.  to  S.,  protect  the  lowlands  situated  to  the  E. 
of  Yangchow  Fu  ^  ji\  Jff  and  Hwaingan  Fu  f^  ^  fff^  from  the 
waters  which  flow  from  the  W.  and  threaten  to  inundate  the 
country.  The  first  of  these  embankments  is  formed  by  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  Grand  Canal  ;  the  second  known  by  the  name  of 
''Fankung-ti''  |£^4i  (Duke  Fan's  dike)  is  parallel  to  the  first. 
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and  about  40  miles  distant  from  it.  The  whole  country  to  the 
E.  of  the  Grand  Canal  is  called  the  BHarh9  f  fgfy  or  region 
below  the  level  of  the  Canal. 

(On  the  Grand  Canal,  see  Section  V.  Gh.  VI.}. 

I4tkee  are  numerous  both  in  the  N.  as  well  as  in  the  S. 
The  moei  impariani  tire  : 

Jnthe  8.:  the  T^airhu  :1c  M  ^^  Oreai  lake,  situated  to  the 
W.  of  Soochow  Fu  JlH  jHi  /!(.  It  is  an  immense  sheet  of  water, 
as  large  as  the  P^oyang  f5  ^  lake  at  high-water  season,  but 
less  exposed  to  the  same  great  variations  of  volume.  Some  ten 
islands,  three  of  which  are  inhabited,  and  several  islets  dot  its 
waters.  Small  steamboats  can  ply  on  parts  of  it.  It  is  infested 
with  pirates.  Fish  abound  in  it,  and  numerous  fishermen  draw 
therefrom  their  livelihood.  In  Winter,  it  pours  its  waters  into 
the  Grand  Canal,  while  in  Summer  its  current  varies  according 
to  the  rainfall  of  the  surrounding  country.  When  the  rain  is 
heavy,  its  overflow  runs  off  into  the  Grand  Canal,  but  should 
the  season  be  dry,  the  Yangtze  m  ^  jH  sends  down  to  it  the 
excess  of  its  waters. 

In  the  K.:  the  Mungteeh  ^  $ft  take,  which  is  almost  as 
large  as  the  T*ai-hu.  Its  waters  lie  partly  in  Nganhwei  ^  ^ 
and  partly  in  Kiangsu  fi^  ]|||.  Heavy-laden  junks  can  cross  it 
in  its  entire  length,  and  navigation  is  very  brisk  on  its  waters. 
The  Mwairho  f{|  ^  runs  into  it  on  the  W.  The  country  which 
lies  to  the  E^  of  it  being  very  low,  a  stone  causeway  has  been 
raised  to  protect  it.  The  lake  teems  with  fish.  Channels  con- 
nect it  on  the  N.B.  with  the  Grand  Cdnai,  and  on  th<$  S.E. 
with  the  Kaetfiu  ^  §^  iake,  which  is  situated  to  the  W.  of  the 
Grand  Canal. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Kaoyiu  ^  %  lake  and  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  is  found  the  IMeang  ^  Kg    take. 


Faona  and  FlOim.  —  In  regard  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Kiangsu,  the  same 
observations  are  to  be  made  as  for  the  Province  of  Nganhwei;  The  Northern  region, 
around  Siichow  especially,  is  in  nowise  different  from  that  of  the  N.  of  China.  It  is 
even  less  rich  and  has  bnt  sparse  dumps  of  bamboos,  while  the  willow,  poplar  and 
a  few  acacias  are  the  only  trees  that  afford  a  little  verdure  to  this  impoverished  tract. 
The  mulberry  is  scarce,  and  the  country  has  neither  rice  nor  the  iea-|4ant.    There  are 
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ft  few  fniit-trMfl,  and  the  fruit  is  excellent,  eBpeeiftUy  the  peftches.  The  Central  region 
is  not  mnch  snperior  to  the  Northern,  hnt  its  canals  and  lakes  teem  with  fish,  and  the 
cotton  which  grows  there  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  Sonthem  region  is  the  most 
favoured,  cotton,  rice  and  the  mulberry  constituting  with  the  ordinary  cereals  the 
staple  products.  The  bamboo  thrives  well,  but  the  tea-plant  is  backward.  The  hills 
are  completely  denuded.  In  the  Yangtse  river,  as  well  as  in  the  canals  and  lakes,  a 
great  variety  of  fish  is  found. 

On  account  of  its  general  configuration,  the  absence  of  forests  and  the  universal 
density  of  the  population,  this  Province  is  one  of  those  which  has  the  least  number  of 
wild  animals. 

Asitenltniml  Wealtli*  —  In  the  N&rihetm  pari,  the  poppy 
is  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  cereals  found  there  are  those 
of  the  Northern  region.  In  the  centre,  cotton  is  the  staple 
crop,  while  rice  and  the  other  cereals  of  the  N.  are  also  grown. 
The  enterprising  population  of  Haim^n  ;ji|  f^,  accustomed  to 
make  the  best  of  their  marshes,  are  constantly  reclaiming  new 
lands  from  the  sea.  In  the  Seuihem  pari,  rice,  cotton,  silk 
and  vegetables,  form  with  the  ordinary  cereals  an  abundant 
source  of  wealth.  Owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  as  much  as  3  crops  are  produced  an- 
nually. 

Around  Nanking  ^  jj(,  and  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
Province,  donkeys  abound ;  elsewhere  the  services  of  the  water- 
buffalo  and  of  the  zebu  or  humped  ox  are  availed  of.  Horses 
and  mules  are  less  rarely  found. 

Mlneiml  Wealili.  —  The  mineral  wealth  of  Kiangsu  f£  j||| 
is  not  considerable,  and  so  far  has  been  tittle  worked.  In  the 
N.,  are  found  coal  and  iron.  In  the  S.,  marble  was  formerly 
quarried  near  Nanking,  and  even  at  the  present  day  some  lime- 
kilns still  exist.  In  the  Central  and  Southern  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince, the  extraction  of  salt  is  actively  carried  on  along  the 
seacoast. 

POpnlaiiOn.  >-  The  population  is  very  dense  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
Province,  especially  in  the  Haim()n  promontory,  Ch'ungming  Island  jft  H  OooaUy 
pronounced  Z*ungming)  and  around  Shanghai.  The  Island  of  Ch*ungming  alone  has 
more  than  one  million  of  inhabitants,  or  about  600  to  the  square  mile. 

The  inhabitants  of  SUchow  Fu,  in  the  extreme  N.,  differ  vastly  both  in  general 
characteristics  and  in  manners  from  the  rest  of  the  Province.  The  latter  are  of 
genUe  disposition,  polite,  scholarly,  and  slighUy  effeminate;  the  former  are  rnd^ 
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sturdy  and  tarbnlent.  Many  of  these  Northerners  hftye  a  rather  prominent  nose, 
sometimes  even  aqniline,  while  the  chetk-bones  do  not  protrude,  and  the  eyes  are  not 
almond-shaped,  all  which  characteristics  distinguish  them  from  the  population  of 
Shanghai.  The  inhabitants  of  HaimAn  are  also  more  robust  than  those  to  the  S.  of 
the  river. 

Laitff uiitfe.  —  Two  languages  are  used  in  this  Province.  In  the  W.  and  M.  the 

Mandarin  dialect  is  spoken.  In  the  Haimfin  promontory,  the  Island  of  Ch'ungmiug, 
acd  along  the  S.  of  the  Yangtze  as  far  as  Ch^nkiang,  the  Sungkiang  or  Shanghai 
dialect  is  spoken.  Great  yariations  however  prevail  even  in  these  two  languages. 

Cities  and  Principal  Centres. 

NANKING    f^  A    (Southern   Capital)    or  JEiatt^ittfn^  JPW 

{C  ^  ;^.  —  Population,  300,000  to  400,000  inhabitants.  The 
city  is  built  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Yangtze  |§  ^  j^,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  its  waters.  It  was  formerly  the  Capital 
of  the  Empire  under  the  first  Emperors  of  the  Ming  tfi  dynasty. 
The  tombs  of  these  monarchs  are  still  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  walls.  Those  walls  have  a  circumference  of  24  miles, 
thus  making  the  city  larger  than  Peking  ^  lj(,  the  Northern 
Capital.  It  is  however  inhabited  only  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  parts.  Like  the  Northern  Capital,  it  has  its  Tartar 
City,  occupied  by  about  4,000  Manchus,  and  also  its  Red  or 
Forbidden  City.  In  1853,  it  was  taken  by  the  T'aipMng  ^  i|i 
rebels,  who  withstood  there  a  10  years'  siege  before  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Imperialists  in  1864.  For  long  years  afterwards, 
the  city  was  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  from  which  it  rises  but  slowly. 
The  Viceroy  of  the  Liang-kiang  pf  tC  or  two  Kiangs,  resides 
there,  as  well  as  the  Tartar  Oeneral-in-chief.  It  has  a 
military  academy.  Trade  is  very  backward.  The  principal 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  satin  and  velvet  ribbons.  The 
exports  are:  silk  piece-goods,  unmounted  fans,  raw  cotton, 
hemp,  hides,  feathers,  groundnuts,  medicines  and  sesamum. 
The  imports  comprise  copper  (for  minting),  machinery,  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  flour,  umbrellas  and  opium.  MHarkwan 
T  IR  IS  the  port  of  Nanking.  Steamers  stop  there,  and  the 
Custom-house  imparts  a  little  activity  to  the  place.  The  total 
net  value  of  trade  for  the  year  1905,  reached  to  only  Tls, 
10,^73,545,  or  one-tbird  that  of  Wubu  iS  i|||i. 
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aOiXJHOW  i^  iK  iHi  MF*  —  Population,  500,000  inhabi- 
tants. A  vast  and  populous  city  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its 
site  and  its  canals,  which  have  won  for  it  the  title  ot*'Ven4ice 
of  the  Bas$^.  The  Chinese  have  a  proverb:  ''Heaven  t^bove, 
and  beiew  Sooehow  and  Hangchaw^^.  It  is  60  miles  W.  of 
Shanghai,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  and  40  miles  S. 
of  the  Yangtze.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  being  5 
miles  long  by  2  ^/2  to  3  in  breadth.  Former  Capital  of  the  Wu 
^  Kingdom,  overthrown  A.  D.  473,  it  is  at  the  present  the  home 
of  scholars  and  expectant  mandarins,  but  perhaps  it  is  better 
known  for  its  silk-looms (7, 000), brocaded  satins  and  gauzes, which 
are  in  great  demand  throughout  the  cities  of  the  Empire.  It  has 
besides,  some  cotton  mills,  and  carries  on  an  important  trade 
in  rice.  Originally  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  T^ai-hu  ^  jJH) 
or  Great  lake,  but  the  lake  having  receded,  it  is  to-day  12  miles 
distant  from  its  banks.  The  Grand  Canal  passes  through  it, 
and  thus  affords  it  all  the  advantages  of  easy  communications. 
At  the  close  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  1896,  it  was  opened  to 
Foreign  trade.  The  Settlements  (Japanese  and  General-Foreign), 
are  located  to  the  S.  facing  the  Grand  Canal. 

To  the  y.  W.  of  Sooehatv : 

Wueih  Iieien  M  jg  ||.  —  Population,  200,000  inhabitants. 
This  city  is  growing  every  day  more  important,  both  as  the 
general  mart  for  the  country  round  about,  and  also  as  a  centre 
for  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  It  has  supplanted  Sooehow,  as 
a  dep6t  and  transit  place  for  goods  coming  from  the  W.  and 
destined  for  the  Shanghai  J^  fl^  market.  Between  these  2 
cities,  all   exchanges  are  now  carried  on  directly  by  rail. 

To  the  8.  BL  of  Sooehow : 

SunghUmg  ^^  i^iLfff-  —  Population,  50,000  inhabitants. 
Situated  about  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Shanghai,  it  is  renowned  for 
its  square  pagoda  and  the  grave  of  General  Ward  (an  Ameri- 
can who  fought  against  the  T*aip*ings,and  died  in  the  year  1862). 
The  HiliB,  the  principal  of  which  are  Funghwang^han  9,  j9i  Ul 
(hill  of  the  rising  ph<«nix),     Sha^h^iang^Bhim  JK  #  ill   (bill 
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for  burning  incense)  and  8M^h4$n  ^  |||  (locally  pronounced 
Z^sai),  are  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  form  an  agreeable  plea* 
sure-resort  for  Shanghai  residents. 

Ai  the  funcUon  of  the  Grand  Ckmtd  with  the  Tangtxe  : 
CMgMmng  A»  |f(  {CJflf-  —  Population,  168,000  inhabi- 
tants. A  prosperous  treaty  port  and  commercial  centre^  which 
owes  its  importance  to  its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  Grand 
Canal  with  the  Yangtze  m  ^  2L  river.  It  is  about  40  miles 
from  the  capital  of  the  Province,  and  160  miles  from  Shanghai. 
The  Chinese  suburb  (betw.een  the  English  Concession  and  the 
city)  has  been  recently  lighted  by  electricity.  It  has  silk  fila- 
tures, an  albumen  factory  and  a  flour-mill.  It  exports  :  rice, 
cattle,  groundnuts,  beans  and  peas;  and  imports  :  coal,  sugar 
(in  large  quantity),  petroleum,  cotton  goods,  metals  and  glass. 
The  total  trade  of  the  port  has  been  in  1903,  Hk.  Tls.  34,439, 
707;  in  1904,  Tls.  32,323,204;  and  in  1905,  Tls.  33,344,208. 

On  the  Hwann^oo  )|  ^  river : 

Shmnghai  ±jl|||.  — Population  of  native  city,  300,000;  of 
the  Settlements,  540,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  Foreign  re- 
sidents is  about  13,000.  Situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hwang- 
p*oo,  and  12  miles  from  the  Yangtze,  it  is  the  largest  port,  the 
most  important  trading  mart,  and  in  fact  the  Commercial  Capital 
of  China.  The  city  is  continually  extending  in  both  directions 
along  the  river,  and  has  even  passed  to  the  opposite  side.  It 
comprises  several  parts,  which,  commencing  on  the  S.,lie  in  the 
following  order :  TSmgkaOco  ][  ^  ||«  the  Chtneee  cUif  still  sur- 
rounded with  its  walls  and  moat,  the  JPireneh  Ckmceeeien  and  the 
JMeruaMonal  Settiement,  within  which  is  comprised  Hongkew  in 
D  (Hungk*ow),the  so-called  American  Settlement.  The  Suropean 
CUiy  monopolizes  the  tea,  silk  and  cotton  trade  of  N.  China. 
Incessant  activity  reigns  on  the  wharves  which  border  the  river. 
In  the  long  streets  running  far  inwards  from  the  river,  the  same 
animation  may  be  observed.  Up  to  comparatively  recent  time, 
there  have  been  but  docks  and  ^*godowns"  (from  the  Malay 
gO'dong^,  a  warehouse  for  the  storing  of  goods)  on  the  right  bank; 
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of  late  however,  industry  has  been  started  there  and  this  attracted 
a  large  number  of  hands.  If  the  work  continues,  in  a  few  years 
hence,  the  quarter  will  be  as  populous  as  on  the  opposite  side. 
Commercial  activity  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  city  on  the  left 
bank.  Here  are  found  the  consulates,  city  halls,  banks,  hotels, 
the  custom  house,  markets,  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  mills, 
factories,  warehouses  and  splendid  shops.  The  streets  are 
crowded  with  carriages,  jinricshas  and  native  wheel-barrows. 
The  motor-car  has  been  recently  introduced,  and  an  electric 
tramway  line  will  be  completed  this  year.  The  city  has  also  its 
public  garden,  its  racecourse,  clubs,  theatre,  library,  museum,  its 
foreign  and  native  newspapers.  The  weather  forecasts  are  due  to 
the  Sicawei  %  HH  ^  (Siikiahwei)  Observatory.  Shanghai  is  in 
daily  communication  with  the  principal  cities  of  China.  Steamers 
ply  continually  between  the  port  and  Japan,  Manchuria,  Korea, 
Southern  Asia,  Europe  and  America.  It  is  the  great  importing 
and  distributing  centre  of  the  whole  Yangtze  #  ^  ^  valley,  and 
even  to  a  large  extent  of  Northern  China.  The  total  trade  of  the 
port  has  been  in  1903,  Hk.  Tls.  118,812,899;  in  1904,  Tls. 
145,480,170,  find  in  1905,  Tls.  176,979,193  {£  26,550,000 
sterling).  (For  other  details :  Woosung  bar,  shipping  and  tonnage, 
inland  navigation,  aee  Section  IV.  The  Coasts.  Shanghai). 

In  Northern  Kiangou^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  :  * 
T'ung  Ounv  ji  jHi.  —  100  miles  below  Ch^nkiang.  The 
place  has  recently  made  great  industrial  progress.  It  has  cotton 
and  silk-spinning  and  weaving  factories,  a  mill  for  extracting 
oil  from  cotton-seed,  a  dyeing  factory  for  cotton  and  silk  fabrics, 
a  canning  factory  for  meat  and  fish,  a  printing  establishment 
for  books  and  maps,  a  soap  factory,  and  will  soon  have  a  dock- 
yard for  building  and  repairing  small  steamers. 

JPktriher  JT.,  along  the  efrafid  Canal : 

TtHmghUmgw^oo  JK  jX  tf.  —  Population,  from  50,000  to 
80,000  inhabitants.  Formerly  the  Director-General  of  the  Grain 
Transport  resided  there,  but  now  the  General-in-chief  of  North 
Kiangsu  {L  ^  (Kiangpeh)  takes  his  place.  Ts4ngho  bsien  |Kii^)R« 
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the  walled  city»  is  almost  deserted,  all  activity  extending  along 
the  Grand  Canal,  where  a  brisk  commerce  is  carried  on.  The 
flrst  locks  are  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  so  part  of  the  boats 
stop  at  this  port,  whence  goods  are  conveyed  by  waggons  to 
Northern  Kiangsu,  Honan  and  Chihli.  Small  steamers  ply  daily 
between  the  place  and  Oh^nkiang  i§i  ft  ftf- 

Yangchaw  JPW  4|  jHi  jfif-  — Population,  100,000  inhabitants. 
A  famous  old  city,  former  capital  of  the  Yang  Kingdom,  and  the 
residence  of  numerous  scholars.  It  is  20  miles  N.  of  Ch^nkiang. 
Long  rows  of  junks  travelling  on  the  Grand  Canal  impart  to  the 
place  a  certain  amount  of  animation.  It  is  however  neither  an 
important  industrial  or  commercial  centre. 

Hwaimgan  JBk^  fit  ^'JS-  —  Chiefly  important  as  a  salt- 
manufacturing  centre.  The  salt  is  evaporated  from  sea-water 
and  is  a  government  monopoly. 

SOehaw  JPU  ^^  j^  /fjf.  — Population,  40,000  inhabitants. 
This  is  another  ancient  city,  deriving  celebrity  from  its  being 
built  on  a  beautiful  site,  and  on  the  former  banks  of  the  Hwang- 
ho  ^  pf.  When  the  river  changed  its  course,  it  left  behind 
only  a  bed  of  sand,  and  so  this  city  is  now  one  of  the  poorest 
Prefectures  of  North  Kiangsu  f£  4fc  (Kiangpeh),  hence  the  local 
proverb:  ^^vegetables  and  gold  hairpins  are  scarcer  than  meat 
in  Fokien"  (Fokien  being  largely  a  fish-eating  Province). 

Industry  and  Oommerce. — The  principal  industrial 
centres  are  confined  to  the  following  cities :  Shanghai  Jt  j^, 
Soochow  jlH  jW,  Ch^nkiang  H  it  and  Nanking  ^  ^.  Manu- 
factures consist  chiefly  of  satins,  reeled  silk,  cotton-yarn, 
nankeens,  oils  and  household  furniture.  The  general  commerce 
of  the  Province  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Shanghai,  through 
which,  as  well  as  through  the  Grand  Canal,  most  business  is 
carried  on. 

Hlgliwajs  of  OommmileaiAoii.  —  Nearly  all  communi- 
cations are  carried  on  by  waterways :  the  Yangtze-kiang  ^  ^ 
{[,  the  Hwangp'oo  H  ^  river,  the  Grand  Canal,  lakes  and 
several  canalized  streams,  and  so  the  land  routes  or  rather 
pathways  are  little  kept  in  good  repair.  The  only  road  deserving 
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mention,  is  that  which   coming  from    Nganhwei   ^  4K,  leads 
to  Shantung  il]  )|[,  via  Suchow  Fu  ^  ^  ^fi^. 

In  the  extreme  N.,  near  Siichow  Fu  ^  M  /flp,  there  are 
no  canals,  and  so  carts  are  employed,  but  the  tracks  they  follow 
are  scarcely  existent.  In  the  E.  of  this  region,  caravans  of  camels 
are  sometimes  met  with,  winding  their  way  along  the  Grand 
Canal,  as  far  as  Hwaingan  Fu  fit  ^  )ff-  Further  Southwards, 
the  camel  is  never  seen;  the  ass,  horse,  mule  and  water-buffalo 
being  the  only  animals  used  for  transport.  (For  railways,  see 
Section  V.  Oh,  VI.). 

Open  Perts.  —  The  Province  of  Kiangsu  2t  M  ^^^  ^ 
ports  open  to  Foreign  trade :  Shanghai  J:||(J||,  JSidtMng  ^TjC* 
ChSiMang  j^L  fif.  Sooehaw  £  ^  j^  and  Wooming  ^  }j|. 

Holes. —  1^  In  former  times,  Kiangsu  f£  ^  and  Nganhwei 
^  ^  constituted  one  Province,  but  were  separated  in  1667, 
under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  K'anghsi  j||  Jjd,  In  the  early 
part  of  1905,  Kiangsu  iLtS^^^^  divided  into  two:  Southern 
and  Northern  Kiangsu  or  Kianghwai  {£  ^,  but  this  step  having 
proved  unpopular,  the  division,  after  lasting  about  3  months, 
was  revoked.  Since  then,  N.  Kiangsu  {C  ^  (Kiangpeh)  has 
been  administered  by  a  General-in-chief  who  resides  at  Ts^ing- 
kiangp^oo  Hf  X£  j|§,  and  fulfils  the  duties  of  the  short-lived 
Governor. 

2*  The  Grand  Canal  traverses  this  Province  from  N.  to  S. 
It  crosses  the  Yangtze  river  at  ChSnkiang,  160  miles  above 
Shanghai. 

3®  The  Yangtze  delta  is  steadily  growing  seawards,  and 
every  year  sees  new  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea  and  cultivated 
in  polders.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai,  the  water- 
courses are  filling  up,  and  the  volume  of  the  Hwangp*oo  river 
has  now  diminished  by  one-third.  In  the  next  century,  the 
place,  already  distant  45  miles  from  the  sea,  will  be  beyond 
tidal  influence  and  thus  become  relegated  to  the  position  of  an 
inland  mart. 
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THE   SOUTHERN   REGION. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE  SI-KIANG  |ff  iL  VALLEY,  AND  THE  COAST- 
RIVERS  OF  FOKIEN  AND  CH^KIANG. 


C^araei^riBtlcs  ef  tills  Regten.  —  Compared  y^ith  the 
regions  which  we  have  studied  so  far,  this  is  rather  diversified 
and  more  difficult  to  describe  distinctly.  We  shall  simply  dwell 
upon  a  few  prominent  features,  leaving  each  Province  to  be 
studied  more  in  detail, 

1.  The  region  is  mountainous^  the  only  exception  being  the 
low-lying  plain  of  Canton. 

2.  It  is  for  the  greater  part  a  semi-tropical  region. 

3.  It  is  a  region  where  the  Chinese  race  is  scantily  repre- 
sented. 

4.  It  is  a  region  where  mineral  wealth  abounds,  and  holds 
as  much  importance  as  agricultural  products. 

5.  It  is  a  region  where  the  Government  of  the  country  is 
more  difficult  than  anywhere  else  in  China,  becatxse  of  the  variety 
of  races,  and  the  enmity  which  exists  between  them.  Fokien 
JH  jft  and  Ch6kiang  ff(  f£  are  however  exceptions. 
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ProTinees  eamprised  in  ilita  Region.  —  Proceeding 
from  W,  to  E.,  then  from  S.  to  N.,  we  find  them  lo  be  the 
following: : 

Yunnan  ^  ^, 

Kweichow       ;ft  ^» 

Kwangsi  Jf(  Hi 

Kwangtung     Jf(  )|[, 

Fokien  jR  |t, 

ChAkiang         ^  iL. 
Of  these  Provinces,  the  three   last  border  on  the  sea,  and 
are  the  most  populous  and  the  richest ;  the  three  first,  extending 
inlar^d  and  of  difficult  access,  afford  neither  the  same  resources 
nor  the  facilities  for  subsistence. 

All,  except  the  two  last,  arc  watered  by  the  Si-kiang  |$ 
JQ ;  Yiinnan  ^  .^  also  by  the  Yangtze  |§  ^  {t,  the  Red 
rivei^and  the  great  rivers  of  Indo-China.  Kweichow  j^  ^  too 
is  watered  by  the  affluents  of  the  Yangtze.  Did  these  Provin- 
ces and  the  races  inhabiting  them  not  enjoy  a  semi-tropical 
climate,  they  should  be  comprised  rather  in  the  Central  than  in 
the  Southern  Region. 

Geoloffical  Gonfttitntion.  —  In  Fokien  ^  ^  and  Ch6* 
kiang  jffp  {£,  and  also  in  the  Kwangtung  JK  ^  region,  porphyry, 
granite,  schist  and  sandstone  are  predominant.  Elsewhere,  large 
tracts  of  limestone  of  the  secondary  period  cover  the  primary 
formation,  which  but  rarely  emerges  veined  here  and  there  with 
granite  and  porphyry.  The  limestone,  curiously  excavated  and 
furrowed,  imparts  to  this  region  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
aspect.  There  is  no  yellow  land  or  loess,  and  few  alluvial 
deposits  except  in  the  Si-kiang  "gf  f£  delta. 

Oroffimpliy. —  To  the  W.  is  a  series  of  table-lands  sloping 
from  W.  to  E.  Along  the  sea-coast,  a  well-marked  chain  of 
mountains  establishes  a  definite  limit  between  the  tributaries  of 
the  Yangtze  ^  ^  i£,  and  of  the  Si-kiang  H  2ll  ^>^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^ 
and  those  of  the  coast-rivers  on  the  other.  In  the  N.,  is  the 
Nanrshan  '^  |lj  or  NtMnriing  ^  j^  range. 
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Clinuito.  —  The  climate,  semi-tropical  in  the  low-lying 
valleys  and  the  low  regions,  becomes  mild  and  liable  to  few 
variations  upon  the  high  table-lands  of  Yiinnan  |^  ^«  In  general, 
it  is  damper  than  in  the  two  other  regions,  and  the  Summer 
rains  are  more  prominent  there.  However  the  variation  is  great 
according  to  the  altitude,  and  frequently  even  in  the  same  Pro- 
vince, as  we  shall  see  when  describing  Yiinnan. 

nydrograpliy.  —  A  large  number  of  rivers  are  found  in 
this  region,  but  one  only  deserves  a  special  study:  the  atrkUmg 
W  till  ^^^  **  waters  four  Provinces  of  China.  We  shall  study 
the  others  when  describing  the  Provinces  which  they  traverse. 
The  Min-hiang  ^  2C  belongs  so  particularly  to  Fokien  ^  ^^ 
that  its  description  will  naturally  have  its  place  there.  The 
T^Biem^ang-hUsng  gk  ^  iL  belongs  likewise  to  Ch^kiang  fff  jX, 
and  will  be  described  there.  All  these  rivers  have  this  in 
common,  that  as  they  traverse  woodless  tracts,  where  storms 
and  sudden  rains  are  frequent,  they  have  a  torrential  character, 
and  are  rapidly  swollen  and  quickly  dried  up. 

The  ai'hiang  Ig  Jl  or  Wett  river  rises  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  Yiinnan  table-land  where  it  bends  at  first  towards  the 
S.,  then  takes  a  Northerly  direction  towards  the  frontiers  of  Kwei- 
chow  il  ^.  So  far,  it  is  called  J^ahtah-ho  A  H  W-  I* 
rext  shirts  the  S.  of  Kweichow,  separating  that  Province  from 
Kwangsi  K  |f  for  a  distance  of  nearly  160  miles;  it  afterwards 
flows  towards  the  S.  E.,  passing  through  the  centre  of  Kwangsi 
JKlf  and  of  Kwangtung  J|]^.  It  is  called  Hung-shui  f^^or  Red 
river  till  about  60  miles  from  the  boundaries  of  Kwangsi.  Hence- 
forward, it  is  called  the  Si-'kiang  "g  ft.  A  little  beyond  Chao- 
k'ing  Fu  ^  JfH  J|^,  it  splits  into  several  streams,  and  traversing 
an  immense  delta,  flows  through  numerous  mouths  into  the 
South  China  Sea.  The  Northern  river  of  this  delta,  which  passes 
through  CantoUf  is  called  the  Chvrhiang  ^  j^,  or  Pearl  river* 

Its  principal  affluenU  are 

On  the  right : 

The  Tuh-kiang  ^  {X*  ^hich  rises  in  Yiinnan  ^  f^.  It 
follows  at  firsts  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Si-kiang  fj  fC, 
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and  receives  a  little  beyond  Xanning  Fu  1^^  fff  the  Tso^kiang 
&  iL»  coining  from  Tongking  jK  ]j(. 

Oft  thele/i: 

!•  The  IMt-'Mang  ^  f£,  which  comes  from  the  E.  of  Kwei- 
chow  Jl  ^,  and  joins  it  towards  the  middle  of  Kwangsi  Jf(  ||. 

2**  The  Kwei'hUtng  i^  Jl,  which  comes  from  the  N.  E.  of 
Kwangsi  Jf(  |f ,  and  flows  into  it  near  Wuchow  Fu  f|f  ^  ;^. 

3®  The  Feh'hUmg  Jft  flC*  coming  from  the  S.  of  Hunan 
fH  ^,  and  joining  it  near  the  extremity  of  the  delta. 

4^  The  Tmnff'hkmg  ]|[  j^,  which  comes  from  the  N.  E.  and 
flows  into  the  delta. 

The  volume  of  the  Liu-kiang  and  of  the  Yuh-kiang  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  Hung-shui,  and  so  they  are  sometimes 
taken,  one  or  the  other,  as  the  main  stream.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness,  we  shall  call  Si-kiang,  the  river  which  begins  at 
the  Pahtah-ho,  and  continues  as  the  Hung-shui  and  the  8i- 
kiang.It  is  the  longest,  and  extends  more  to  the  W.  Its  total 
length  is  about   1,250  miles. 

Its  otmrse  is  very  rapid  till  it  reaches  Siinchow  Fu  ^  ^  ^. 
lis. vohnne  is  exceedingly  variable;  thus  while  during  the  dry 
season  it  is  only  7  feet  deep,  no  sooner  have  the  rains  set  in, 
than  it  rises  to  25  and  even  30  feet.  It  runs  hetntnedinhy  long 
narrow  gorges,  till  it  reaches  the  delta,  and  it  seldoms  widens 
out.     The  UHe  is  felt  to  a  distance  of  185  miles  from  its  mouth. 

In  the  flood-season,  the  Si-kiang  H  2l  ^^  navigable  for 
steamers  having  a  draught  of  16  feet,  but  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, only  ships  whose  draught  is  G  ^/o  feet  can  navigate  it  up 
to  Wuchow  Fu  fg  ^  ^.  Beyond  this  place,  the  rapids  prevent 
navigation ;  junks  or  small  flat-bottomed  boats  may  however 
sail  up  to  the  S.  of  Hingi  Fu  H  H  jj^i  near  the  frontier  of 
Kweichow  J|  jHI- 

Among  its  aflluents  : 

The  Yuh-kiang  ^  {1  is  navigable  for  steamers,  up  to  Kwei 
hsien  J|  JH  (in  Siinchow  Fu  ]^  j^  Jff) ;  for  junks,  up  to  Pohseh 
or  Pehseh  T'ing  'S  H  M'^   ^^^  small  craft,  up  to  Pakngai  or 
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Pohai  iMB^.  —  The  Tso-kiang  2fe  flC,  its  tributary,  is  navigable 
for  junks,  up  to  Lungchow  T*ing  ft  W  JN  '  ^^^  ^^^  small  craft, 
up  to  Gaobang,  in  Tongking  ^  ;^. 

The  Liu-kiang  :^  211  is  navigable  up  to  Sankloh  ^  Hp,  in 
Kweichow  jK  jH|- 

The  Kwei-kiang  ^  2l  is  navigable  up  to  the  N.  of  Kweilin 
Fu  ^  #  jt^9  where  a  canal  connects  it  in  the  flood-season  with 
the  great  river  of  Hunan  JM  ^. 

The  Peh-kiang  ;|t  ni  is  navigable  up  to  the  N.  of  Shaochow 

Fu  «  «  « 

The  Tung-kiang  ^  it  is  navigable  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  course. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE   REGION   OF   THE   UPPER 
SI-KIANG 

(YUNNAN  9  It  AND  KWEICHOW  J|  W). 

YVtnnan  and  Kweiehow  are  governed  by  the  same  Viceroy, 
who  bears  the  title  of  Viceroy  ^f  TUnkwei  ^  J|,  and  resides  at 
YUnnan  Fu  g  ^  ;fif . 

These  two  Provinces  have  in  eomtnan  that  they  are  both 
situated  on  high  table-lands,  in  the  basins  of  the  Yangtze  ^  ^ 
^  and  of  the  Si-hiang  ff  it,  and  that  they  are  inhabited  partly 
by  Chinese  and  partly  by  dUen  races^  Both  hold  relations  with 
Szechw'an  |9  jl|-  Both  also  partially  enjoy  a  tropical  climate. 
They  have  but  few  navigable  rivers^  and  in  both,  communications 
are  difficult. 

If  Kweiehow  H^  may  be  styled  a  sea  of  mauniains,  YiXnnan 
•S  1^  exhibits  the  aspect  of  an  imnwnse  staircase  in  the  N.E,, 
while  in  the  W,  and  S.,  it  is  a  V€ist  fleM  furrowed  wiih  Umg 
and  deep  ravines* 

These  two  Provinces  abound  in  opium  and  ^minerals. 

Kweiehow  J|  j^  however  has  neither  the  altitude  nor  the 
varieties  of  climate  and  race  peculiar  to  YiXnnan  ^  ^.  Neither 
has  it  its  lakes,  nor  its  long  and  deep  gorges^  nor  its  relations 
with  Burma  and  Tongking  ^  jJC-  ^^  ^f^^  other  hand,  it  enjoys 
better  communications  with  the  rest  of  China,  either  through 
Szechw^an  |9  jl|  or  Hunan  j||  f^,  or  through  Kwangsi  jH  "fg, 
and  it  is  not  so  isolated  as  YUnnan  ^  ^,  wedged  in  between 
Tibetj  Burma  and  Tongking  j|[  jjr. 

Both  Provinces  have  suffered  from  the  Mahmnedan  rebeiUan 
(1856-1872),  but  YiXnnan  ^^  the  more^  its  population  especially 
having  been  considerably  reduced. 
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l"".  Yunnan  M  ^ 

AreA. —  146,718  square  miles.  It  is  next  to  Szechw*an  |S 
j||  the  largest  Province  of  China. 

Population. —  12,721,500  inhabitants,  or  S6  to  the  square 
mile.  After  Kiangsi  2!C  IS  ^^^  Kansu  "Q*^,  it  is  the  least  popu- 
lous Province  of  China. 

Ifame.  —  Yunnan  ^  ^   signifies  ^'cloudy  South^K     If  its 

low-lying  tract  of  the  North,  which  is  first  encountered  when 
coming  from  Szechw^an  Q  j||,  is  almost  continually  covered 
with  clouds  and  fogs,  the  air  breathed  by  the  inhabitants  of  its 
high  table-lands  is  however  very  pure. 

Boundaries :  —  Yunnan  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  —  By  Szechw*an  [29  J||, 
W. —  By  Tibet  or  Sitsang  |f  J^,   and   Burma  or 

Mientien  jH  ^, 
S.  —  By  Burma  and  Tongking  ^  ]j[, 
E.  —  By  Kiangsi  f£  ig  and  Kweichow  J|  j>f|. 

Capital.  —  TCNNAN  FUft  ]^  }ff,  often  called  Yunnan 
Seng,  is  situated  a  little  towards  the  N.E.,  in  the  region  of  the 
table-lands. 

Otlier  Prefectares.  —  These  are  13,  and  are  situated  as 
follows,  in  the  order  of  distance  from  the  Capital  : 

T^ike  N.Rt 

l^Z'tihtsingPuftfllfff, 
2°  TrmgchWan  Pu  IK  jl|  », 
30  Chaot'img  Fa  IS  M  MP. 
T^ihe  S.BI: 

t  Ch'fingkiang  Pu  M  tt  », 
5°  Kwangnan  YnBMftfn 
6^  Z'aihwa  Pu  ffi  tt  ». 

To  the  S. : 

T  Linntran  Fu  t|  SK  JflP. 
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B*  Fueul  Fu  *  m  W. 
2\i  the  W. : 

9P  Ch^nhsinng  Fn  «  « J». 
10"  Shmming  Pu  JW  tH  *, 
U»  Ynngch'ang  Fa  ^  B  «p. 

Toihe  If.W. : 

12»TiaiFu*3«p, 
13°  Idkiang  Fu  ■  fi:  ^. 

There  are  besides  in  Yiinnan  §  "$  fliree  independent 
Chaw  jHI  elfto0 :  KwanffH  Chato  ^  fg  f^y  WuHng  Chaw  j^  % 
^,  Tnenkiang  Chaw  |ic  Zt  W;  »i^d  /^^^  <iulff»0fuleft<  T'iMiPtf  j|||; 
Kingtung  THng  Jl^  J|[  jg,  Mtnghwa  IHng  ^  ft  S,  Twigpeh 
^^^"^^^  ^  4b  jRf  CA^mftim  T'in^  iK  ^  S  ^"^  Chhipienfu-i  THng 
m  9  W^  W  m- 

Aflpeet  and  Cliaraeterlstiw.  —  Three  different  regiana 
may  be  distinguished  in  YUnnan  ^  ]^  :  The  flrat^  to  the  N.  E,, 
near  the  Yangtze^hiang  ffj^  ^  f[^.  This  tract  is  low,  damp  and 
unhealthy,  interspersed  -with  peaks,  gorges  and  torrents,  and  is 
scarcehj  inhabited. 

The  eeeond,  to  the  E.,  has  large  and  verdant  plains,  nov^ 
encircled  with  boundless  horizons,  now  studded  with  mounds 
and  hills,  but  everywhere  abounding  in  marshes,  lakes  and  rivers. 
Its  shy  is  pure,  the  temperature  mild  and  pleasant^  while  the 
population  is  concentrated  in  the  valleys  and  near  the  lakes. 

The  tMrd,  to  the   W.  and  N,W.     This  is  a  series  of  high 

but  narrow  mountain^ridges,   separated   by   deep   gorges,    at   the 

bottom  of  which  the  air  is  heavy  and  suffocating.     The  popU" 

lation  is  for  the   most  part  savage,   and  the  country   difficult  of 

access,  on  accourit  of  the  hostility  of  the  natives  and  of  the  lack  of 

communications . 

Geological  con^iiiatlon.  —  Strata  of  the  secondary  period  still  cover  a  large 
portion  of  this  Province,  leaving  however  exposed  vast  tracts  of  primary  formation, 
while  here  and  there  eruptive  rocks  (granite,  greenstone  and  porphyry)  are  apparent. 
Traces  are  found  of  volcanic  eruptions,  which  must  have  been  formerly  considerable. 
Limestone,  wonderfully  folded  and  broken  up,  predominates.  Sheets  of  rain-water 
have  wholly  or  partly  filled  up  the  numerous  lake-basins  of  this  region.  They  are  thn 
only  traces  of  recent  alluvial  formation. 

12 
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Orosimpliy.  —  Throughout  the  Eastern  part,  are  found 
vast  table-lands  varying  in  elevation  from  G,500  to  9,800  feet, 
and  sloping  gradually  towards  the  E.  Rocky  peaks  soar  into 
the  air,  covered  with  fir-trees  in  the  limestone  regions,  with 
splendid  forests  in  those  of  schist  formation,  but  denuded 
and  barren  in  marly  districts.  To  the  W.  are  high  ridges, 
separated  by  deep  gorges,  in  which  run  foaming  torrents,  while 
many  passes  attain  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet. 

lAHwer  jmnnan  ^  '^^  towards  the  N.E.,  is  one  great 
mountainous  mass,  rising  peak  after  peak,  and  exceeding 
sometimes  an  altitude  of  6,500  feet. 

All  these  mountains  are  the  prolongation  towards  the  S.E. 
of  the  Tibetan  buttress,  which  expands  in  the  table-lands,  and 
divides  to  the  W.  into  chains  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  while 
its  spurs  extend  into  the  S.  of  Tongking. 

CllBiate.  —  lu  Lower  Yiiunan  there  are  continual  fogs,  and  rain  falls  every  day. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  the  climate  is  tropical,  snfifocating  and  insalubrious. 

On  the  high  tablelands,  the  sky  is  pure,  and  the  temperature  mild  and  agreeable. 
If  the  thermometer  goes  up  to  82°,  it  seldom  falls  below  32°  or  at  most  25°  Fahrenheit. 
The  dry  season  extends  from  the  end  of  .September  to  the  middle  of  May ;  the  wind 
then  blows  from  the  S.  W.,  increasing  after  sunrise  and  decreasing  at  sunset.  The  rainy 
season  is  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  September;  the  dampness  however  is 
not  excessive. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  long  and  deep  valleys  of  the  S.  and  W.,  the  climate  is  damp, 
scorching  and  insalubrious. 

Hydrography.  —  Several  large  rivers  water  Yiinnan  ^ 
^.  The  most  of  them  run  from  N.  W.  to  8.  E.  They  are, 
proceeding  from  N.  to  S.: 

The  TasH^tze-kiang  ^  ^p  JX-  The  Yangtze  makes  a  great 
"bend  towards  the  N.  and  is  called  the  Kinsha-kianff  ^  jj^  it 
(golden  sand  river).  It  receives  on  the  left  the  Yalung-kiang 
91  ^  dlf  ^^^  constitutes  during  a  long  part  of  its  course,  the 
boundary-line  between  Szechw*an  Q  j||  and  Yiinnan  ^  |^.  In 
all  this  part,  the  river  is  but  a  torrent,  hemmed  in  between 
high  mountains,  which  exceed  at  times  16,000  feet  in  elevation. 
It  may  be  crossed  in  some  reaches,  but  is  unsuitable  for  navi- 
gation. It  receives  on  the  right  numerous  torrents,  none 
of   which   seem   to   be   easily   navigable.      One   of  these,    the 
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Nhilan  h0  ^  j|||  ^j  affords  through  its  valley  the  best  road 
for  a  railway-line  from  Yiinnan  ^  ^  to  Szechw'an  Q  )\\» 

The  Tahtah-ho  A  M  ^  ^^  Upper  airhiang  |f  {ti  and 
the  YM-kUmg  fp  i£  rise  in  the  high  table-lands  of  the  E.  The 
first  makes  numerous  bends  and  waters  rich  valleys,  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  fit  for  navigation  in  this  part  of  their 
course. 

The  Swnghoi  or  Hung-h&  |L  jpf ,  called  also  the  Bed  Biver, 
is  more  important.  It  almost  cuts  in  two  the  entire  Province, 
running  through  it  from  N.  W.  to  8.E.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  up 
to  Manhao  ]{  ^,  and  for  canoes  up  to  Yuenkiang  Chow  yc  {H 
^,  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  It  is  the  great  artery  of 
communication  between  Yiinnan  ^  'j^  and  Tongking  }K  ]|^, 
and  the  new  railway-line  runs  partly  in  its  valley.  Throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Yiinnan,  it  is  but  a  torrent,  running  in 
deep  gorges  and  intersected  with  rapids.  —  A  parallel  direction 
is  followed  by  the  JBfoefc  river,  one  of  its  tributaries  on  the  S.W. 

The  Mekong  or  ZanH^trng-kiang  fH  ^  f£  Hows  in  the 
same  direction,  but  more  to  the  W.,  and  crosses  Yiinnan  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  intersecting  it  like  an  immense  ditch.  This 
channel  has  a  depth  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  while  its  banks  are 
at  times  covered  with  thick  forests  and  at  others  denuded.  The 
river  has  an  average  width  of  400  to  500  feet,  and  is  very 
deep.  Its  current  is  rather  weak  and  occasionally  obstructed 
with  violent  rapids.  Some  boats  venture  to  cross  it,  but  none 
can  traffic  on  its  waters.  Its  temperature  is  very  high,  and  the 
air  breathed  on  its  banks  suffocating. 

The  SiMheeen  or  UurMang  ^  f£  has  the  same  features  as 
the  Mekong,  but  it  is  larger.  It  crosses  the  Western  extremity 
of  Yiinnan.  Two  aflfluents  of  the  Irmtaddg  irrigate  also  this 
region. 

Numerous  Uikee  dot  the  neighbourhood  of  Yiinnan  Fu  H^^ 
Kf  and  Tali  Fu  ':k  MM^  but  they  have  not  the  same  importance 
as  those  of  the  Yangtze  %  ^  valley.  Two  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  : 

The  Tienr-hu  {KIM,  situated  to  the  8.  of  Yunnan  Fu.     It  is 
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crescent-shaped,  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  6,300  feet.  Small 
boats  can  sail  on  it,  but  not  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  the 
wind  is  then  too  strong.  It  runs  into  the  Yangtze-kiang  %  ^ 
it  through  the  P'uiwho  ^  ^  ^^ 

The  Buihai  fg  ^  iake,  to  the  E.  of  Tali  Fu.  This  is  also 
crescent-shaped,  but  its  altitude  is  a  little  higher,  and  reaches 
about  6,500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Fish  abound  in  it,  and 
numerous  fishing-boats  are  stationed  on  its  waters.  Its  overflow 
is  drained  off  by  a  tributary  of  the  Mekong. 

These  two  lakes  are  from  35  to  40  miles  long,  and  from  6 
to  10  miles  wide  across  the  middle. 

Fauna  and  Flora.  —  YHnnan,  owing  to  thft  diversity  of  its  surface  and  climate, 
has  the  richest  fauna  and  flora  of  China.  Whilst  the  deep  vallo^'s  of  the  W.  and  S. 
a1>onnd  in  Inxnriant  vep^etation,  and  possess  the  wild  animals,  panthors  oRpocially,  of 
Indo-China  and  Burma,  the  hi^h  mountains  display  every  variety  of  the  Northern 
refcions,  until  all  traces  of  vegetation  disappear  heneath  everlasting  snows.  The  region 
of  Lower  Yunnan  is  the  poorest  and  least  favoured,  except  in  the  valley's  hordrring  on 
the  Yangtze  river.  Here  grow  trees :  the  caoutchouc,  cactus  and  fan-palm?,  all  of 
tirhich  are  rarely  found  outside  the  tropics. 

Af^enlimml  Wealtli.  —  In  Txnaer  TUmmn  ^  |(|,  maize 
is  chiefly  cultivated,  and  also  a  Utile  wheat,  barley,  tea  and 
tobacco.   Rice  is  an  exceptional  crop. 

On  the  high  UMe-Umdm,  rice  and  the  poppy  are  principally 
raised,  also  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  maize.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
abound.  There  are  numerous  buffaloes,  goats  and  sheep,  which 
constitute  an  additional  source  of  wealth  for  the  country.  To 
the  8.W.  is  a  kind  of  <ea,  particularly  esteemed  and  called  P'w- 
^•«^  #  i5  *«»»  although  it  is  cultivated  throughout  the  whole 
region.  The  sugarcane  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  M^ngtze 
hsien  %  g  JH,  and  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm  is  a  fairly 
remunerative  industry. 

Mineral  Wealili.  —  Minerals  are  abundant  and  consist 
chiefly  oieopper,  argentiferous  lead,  zinc,  tin  and  coal.  Valuable 
salt-mines  are  also  found  in  several  places  throughout  the 
Province. 

PopalaiiOn.— The  population  of  Yilnnan  is  the  most  mipcollaneous  and  the  most 
dispersed  into  small  groups  of  all  the  Provinces  of  China.    This  is  due  to  the  situation 
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and  geological  oonstitniion  of  the  country,  where  only  the  ancient  lake-heds  and  valleys 
are  suitable  for  cultivation.  It  is  upon  the  high  table-lands  that  the  population, 
composed  of  Chinese^  Loloa  and  Miaotze  tribes,  is  the  most  numerous.  In  the  S.  and 
W.,  several  tribes  occupy  the  country.  They  come  from  the  Laos  States,  Burma,  and 
in  the  N.W.,  from  Tibet.  Among  the  N.W.  tribes,  the  most  important  is  that  of  the 
MtMUSt  who  formerly  occupied  a  kingdom  extending  over  part  of  Eastern  Tibet  and  of 
actual  Tiinnan.     Further  to  the  S.  is  the  Liau  tribe. 

Longruage.  —  The  language  of  Yunnan  varies  with  its  racet  and  tribes.  The 
Mandarin  dialect  is  spoken  by  only  a  small  number,  and  especially  upon  the  high 
table-lands,  where  a  large  number  of  immigrants  from  Szechw'an  have  settled  down. 

Towns  and  Prlndiial  Centres.  —  tVnnan  FU  ^  ^ 

Jff. — Population,  45,000  inhabitants  Formerly  a  very  populous 
cily,  but  ruined  ever  since  the  Mahomedan  rebellion.  Commerce 
is  carried  on  in  three  or  four  large  streets.  Its  suburbs  extend 
far  beyond  the  city.  It  owes  its  importance  to  its  central  posi- 
tion, communicating  with  the  highways  of  the  Province.  It  is 
situated  to  the  N.  of  a  fertile  and  thickly  Inhabited  plain. 

IVili  Fk*^^)ff.  —  Population,  6,000  inhabitants.  A  city 
formerly  very  populous,  but  ruined  likewise  by  the  rebellion 
above  mentioned,  and  by  a  plague  (1872-1873),  during  which  a 
great  number  of  its  inhabitants  perished.  It  trades  chiefly  with 
Bhamo,  and  every  year  a  great  fair  is  held  there.  The  plain 
which  bounds  it,  is  very  fertile  and  has  more  than  100  villages 
inhabited  for  the  greater  part  by  the  Minchias,  a  tribe  whose 
capital  was  formerly  Tali  Fu. 

Vo  ihe  N.B. : 

Tm^ehw'€m  JPki  ;$  j||;|^.— Population,  20,000  inhabitants. 
A  town  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rich  mining  region.  Its 
almost  only  industry  is  carpet-weaving,  but  it  holds  a  certain 
importance  as  a  place  of  passage. 

Chao€*ung  i^  Hfl  31  /fif.  —  Population,  35,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  commercial  and  administrative  centre.  Cattle-rearing, 
but  in  sn(iall  quantity,  is  carried  on  in  the  country  around. 

To  the  8.E.  : 

Mhtgtme  Fisien  M  ^  U  —Population,  12,000  inhabitants. 
A  great  commercial  centre.  Its  trade  with  Tongking  ^  ;^, 
Canton  and  Hongkong,  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Szechw'an  gg 
j||,  Canton  and  Kiangsi  {[  'gf  people. 
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Manhao  S  |^.  —  This  is  but  a  mere  hamlet.  Its  only 
title  to  special  notice  is  that  it  is  the  tetmimi9  of  navigation  on 
the  Red  River,  and  a  trading  mart.  It  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  gorge  the  sides  of  which  reach  6,500  feet  in 
height.  The  climate  is  oppressive  and  malarious,  and  one  cannot 
remain  long  there  without  risk  of  sickness. 

Sitemao  T'ing  jg  ^  jN-  —  Population,  9,000  inhabitants. 
A  pretty  little  town  in  a  fertile  and  well  watered  plain,  ll  is 
the  largest  mart  of  Yiinnan  for  the  tea,  opium  and  cotton  trade. 

To  the  N.  W.i 

Aiet^lme. —  A  large  village,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  11,000 
feet.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  with  Tibet.  Chinese  merchants 
exchange  woollen  goods,  skins,  wax,  honey  and  musk  from  Tibet 
for  blue  piece-goods,  tea  and  tobacco,  from  China.  Near  to  this 
are  lAe  AAree  imoX^  of  Dokeria,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent 
circle  of  glaciers.  The  mountain  attains  nearly  19,700  feet  in 
height,  and  is  considered  as  sacred  by  the  Tibetans,  who  crowd 
there  to  perform  pilgrimages. 

Toihe  8.  W.z 

OPengyuA  THng  1^  JAM^^  Jfomaifi.— Population,  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  borders  on  a  fertile  and  populous  region,  and  is 
the  centre  of  trade  with  Burma.  Margary  was  murdered  there 
in  1875. 


Industry  mnd  Gomineroe.  —  The  extraction  of  ores, 
tanning,  the  preparation  of  tea  and  opium,  working  copper, 
iron  and  tin,  occupy  a  large  number  of  hands,  though  few 
indeed  if  we  consider  the  great  riches  of  Yunnan  ^  ^.  Trade 
with  Szechw^an  |S  ji|,  Canton,  Hongkong,  Tongking,  Tibet 
and  Burma  consists  principally  of  the  following  ifnporis:  cotton 
yarn  and  cloth,  petroleum,  timber,  matches  and  furs,  while  the 
eflqporto  are :  tin,  hides^  tea^  Chinese  medicines  and  opium. 

JSighwaifs  of  ComfnunieaiUnu — Numerous  routes  radiate 
from  Yiinnan  Fu  ^  |f|  J|^,  the  Capital.  Starting  from  the  city, 
the  following  deserve  to  be  mentioned : 

l""  JOke  road  to  Kwekshow  J|^,  via  K'iihtsing  Fu  A  jfjf  j^p. 
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2""  The  road  to  9»echfm^an  |09  j||,  via  Tungchw'an  Fu  ]K 
]\\  jgf  and  Ohaot'ung  Fu  US  jft  jjif. 

3*  The  road  to  Burma,  via  Tali  Fu  :^  3||  ^  and  Yung- 
Chiang  Fu  ^  g  J(f. — A  road  forks  off  at  Tali,  and  leads  to 
Tibet,  via  Atentze. 

4*"  The  road  teading  to  the  Tamos  country,  via  P'ueul  Fu 
M\St  f(f  and  Szemao  T»ing  JgL  ^  j». 

5®  OOhe  road  to  Toughing  ^  ^,  via  Mengtze  hsien  ^  g 
JH  and  Manhao  £  ^. 

G**  The  road  to  KwangH  JSf||f,  via  Kwangnan  Fu  JSflldJj^. 

The  new  raUway  line,  which  will  bring  Yiinnan  ^  "^  into 
direct  and  rapid  communication  with  Tongking  ]|[  }j(,  starts 
from  Laokai  ^  ^  (Laokiai),  follows  the  Namti  valley,  and  has 
its  terminus  at  Yiinnan  Fu  ^^^,  via  Mengtze  hsien  m  g  J{|, 
and  Ami  Chow  P(i[  ^  M- 

Open  Porto. — In  Yiinnan,  four  cities  are  open  to  Foreign 
tr.ade :  Mengtze  hoten  ^  g  JUi  in  Linngan  Fu  |$  $  ^,  Ho- 
hfow  5}  p ,  in  K*aihwa  Fu  H  fl;  jjj,  Szemao  THng  JR  ^  j||,  in 
P^ueul  Fu  ^  ]9  }(f,  and  Tengtfueh  iHng  Wk  fA  M  ^^  Momein 
in  Yungch*ang  Fu  ^  g  jff.  The  treaties  provide  also  for  the 
opening  of  Yungch^ang  Fu  ^  ^  fff* 

Note. —  Yiinnan  ^  [g  has  long  been  tributary  to  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  but  was  finally  incorporated  to  it  only  in  the 
XVIP*'  century.  The  Musulman  rebellion,  which  lasted  16 
years,  was  well  nigh  wresting  it  from  its  allegiance.  This 
revolt  ended  in  1872  by  the  taking  of  Tali  Fu  "X  M  Hf^  the 
last  stronghold  held  by  the  Musulmans. 
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2'  Kweichow  1k  9^ 

Area. —  67,182  square  miles. 

Papulation.  —  7,650,000  inhabitants,  or  114  per  square 
mile. 

Ifune.  —  Kweichow  j||  ^  means  ^'BrecUms  itxtet  cr 
BeffUMu^f  The  Province  deserves  this  name  on  account  of  its 
mineral  wealth.  History  states  that  the  conqueror  Hungwu 
gk  fC,  ^^^  organized  the  country  under  the  Ming  IIQ  Dynasty, 
gave  it  this  name  through  vexation,  exasperated  as  he  was  by 
the  obstinacy  of  its  inhabitants. 

Boundaries.  —  Kweichow  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  —  By  Szechw'an  B  j||, 
W.—  By  Yunnan  ^  ]|r, 
S.   —  By  Kwangsi  K  ||, 
E.  —  By  Hunan  jM  ^. 

Capital.  —  KWMIYANG  JPT7  j|  |§  ^,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Province. 

atber  Prefectures.  —  J%e8e  are  eleven  in  number. 

TO  the  If.  of  Kweiyang  FU,  a  little  towards  the  B.  : 
!«  Tsuni  Fn  ai  tt  MP. 

To  the  y.  W.  of  Kwel(if€mg  JPte  .* 

2»  Tating  Pu  *  «  «P. 
To  the  8.  W.  of  Kwetf^img  JPW  ; 

3»  Nganflhim  Pu  « JW  Jff, 
4oH8iiLgiFnflilj». 

To  ihe  8.  B.  of  Kwef^ifang  iPW  •* 

5»  Tuyun  Pu  »  ^  *, 
e-  Lipping  Pu  iS!  2p  «f. 

To  the  N.  B.  of  Kwel^fang  Bk*  : 

T  Chtoyuen  Fa  9(  jB  MP, 

fioSzechowPug^Jff, 

9o  Shihtsien  Fa  3?  Pf  JHP, 
lO^T'ungjtaFaJHt:*. 
11«  Szenan  Fa  S  M  MP. 
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There  are  besides  in  Kweichow  •§•«  independent  Chaw 
^  :  ^inyUA  Chmv  ^  jA  f\\  and  three  independent  Twinge 
jg :  amm^M  T^ing  i&I^M  ^^^^^  THng  |F  $  jM  and  Jh^- 
hwai  Ting  fc  «  *. 

Aspect  and  CliameteristlM.  —  This  Province  has  the 
appearance  of  a  mauniiiinaus  eea,  as  already  stated  above  (p.  174). 
Seven^tenths  of  it  are  mountainous,  says  the  Chinese  proverb.  These 
mountains,  though  rising  from  a  table-land,  are  however  less 
elevated  than  those  of  YHtnnan  ^  ](f,  and  the  climate  is  moister 
and  more  unhealthy.  On  account  of  this  marked  mountainous 
structure,  Kweichow  j|  ^  is  probably  with  Kansu  -g-  Jfi,  the 
Province  in  which  the  means  of  communications  are  the  most 
difficult.  Kweichow  j|  jHi  ^^  inhabitated  for  the  greater  part,  per- 
haps its  three-'fourlhs,  by  an  alien  population.  The  same  variety 
of  races  however  is  not  found  there  as  in  Yunnan  H  ||f .  /te  min- 
eral would  afford  it  an  abundant  source  of  wealth,  were  they 
properly  worked,  but  they  are  too  much  neglected.  Its  soil 
produces  scarcely  anything  except  opium  and  timber.  As  this 
Province  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  China,  it  is  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  most  wretched,  owing  to  its  unproductive 
soil. 

Geological  confetaioilOii.  —  Kweichow  is  a  vast  table-land  of  primary  forma- 
tion covered  over  with  layers  of  the  secondary  period,  more  or  less  folded  and  disclosing 
occasionally  to  view  the  primary  strata.  Limestone  is  the  predominant  rock.  Here 
and  there,  it  underlies  alluvial  basins  of  recent  formation,  or  is  veined  by  seams  of 
porphjrry  and  granite.    Schist  and  red  sandstone  are  also  frequently  encountered. 

<>rogn4»liy.  —  Kweichow  jt  M  '^  a  large  table-land 
covered  with  mountain  masses  and  peaks,  which  assume  the 
characteristic  shape  of  sugar-loaves.  The  South- Western  part 
is  the  highest,  even  the  valleys  lie  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,000 
to  6,500  feet,  while  the  summits  rise  to  8,000  or  9,000  feet. 
This  table-land  has  a  great  number  of  basin-shaped  depressions, 
and  is  intersected  by  rivers,  which  run  in  narrow  and  deep  chan- 
nels. Towards  the  S.,  the  table-land  descends  abruptly,  and  it 
is  through  a  series  of  steps  that  a  passage  is  effected  from  one 
valley  to  another.  The  table-land  itself,  or  rather  the  moun- 
tainous group,  has  a  mean  altitude  of  about  4,200  feet  (400  p.  176). 
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Climate.  —  Moisture  and  dense  fogs  prevail  throughout  the  whole  Province  of 
Kweichow,  but  particularly  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  S.  Here,  out  of  5  Winter  months 
(from  October  to  February),  scarcely  more  than  25  days  of  fine  weather  can  be  found. 
The  climate  is  also  very  changeable.  This  is  due  to  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
Province,  and  to  the  fact  of  its  being  wedged  in  between  Yttnnan  and  Kwangtnng.  In 
Summer,  the  thermometer  rarely  reaches  86^  Fahr.  upon  the  table-land,  while  in 
Winter,  it  falls  to  18**  or  14*  Fahrenheit. 

KydrosTApliy*  —  The  waters  of  Kweichow  j|;  jl\  flow 
partly  into  the  Yangtze  ^  •?  it,  partly  into  the  8i-Mang  H  Jq, 
which  shirts  the  Province  to  the  S.,  and  bears  the  name  oi  Hung- 
•hftU  In  ^  or  Red  river. 

The  following  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Fott^- 
tze^  ^  i£,  river. 

On  the  N.  :  the  WurleUmg  ]^  f£,  Ihe  principal  river  of 
Kweichow  j^  jH|»  which  traverses  the  Province  in  a  8.W. —  N.E. 
direction,  then  bends  to  the  N.,  at  Szenan  Fu  jgL  ^  jg^.  The  Wu- 
kiang  ^  f£  flows  through  deep  and  narrow  gorges  at  a  depth  of 
2,300  feet,  and  becomes  navigable  from  Szenan  Fu  jgL  ^  j|^ 
in  the  flood-season.  It  flows  into  the  Yangtze,  near  Feu  Chow 
f$  M,  in  Szechw'an  Q  ji|. 

On  the  J^.JEL:  the  Hoh-Mang  {^  ^.  It  is  navigable  up  to 
Tap'ingtu  :fe  ^  gt,  not  far  from  J^nhwai  T'ing  fc  Q|  j||.  This 
river  forms  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  boundary  limit 
between  Szechw'an  Q  j||  and  Kweichow  jK  j^. 

On  the  A:  the  Tuen-kiang f/c f£ .  This  is  the  great  water- 
way through  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Province.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  small  junks  up  to  Ch^nyuen  Fu  J9|  Hf  ^.  Ligh- 
ter craft  may  however  go  further  up  when  the  water  rises,  but 
rapids  are  numerous.  It  empties  itself  into  the  Tungt^ing  jg  |g 
lake,  in  Hunan  m  ||f. 

The  n^Hmenie  of  the  SirMang  H  fC  are  : 

On  the  8*  W.:  the  Hwarkiang  ft  iLy  which  with  its 
tributaries,  carves  through  the  table-land,  narrow  and  deep  chan- 
nels.    It  is  navigable  from  Pehtseng  g  ff^  for  small  boats. 

On  the  &  J3L  ;  the  lAu'Mang  ijff  2Lf  navigable  from 
^ankioh  H  Hi  where  it  attains  330  feet  in  breadth.  Soon 
afterwards,   it  is  contracted,   and   flows   between   narrow  and 
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steep  banks.     It  joins  the  8i-kiang  |f  f£  towards  the  centre  of 
Kwangsi  K  5. 

The  SiF'hUMng  ]§  j]^,  scarcely  navigable  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  flows  ])etween  high  hills  of  sandstone,  and  is  obstructed 
with  rapids  and  rocks. 


id  FlOFa. — The  fanna  of  Kweichow  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that 
of  KwatDgsi  JR  Bl  {.^ee  Kwangsi :  fauna  and  flora),  and  varies  much  with  the  altitude. 
In  the  low  and  deep-lying  valleys,  it  is  tropical,  as  evidenced  by  the  palm,  orange  and 
banana-trees  which  grow  there.  It  is  also  much  varied  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country,  rice  and  sugar-cane  being  cultivated  in  places.  The  varnish-tree  (rhus 
vemicifera)  grows  especially  in  Kweichow,  as  well  as  the  tallow  (stillingia  sebifera), 
gum-lac,  wood-oil  (alenrites  cordata),  vegetable  wax  (fraxinus  chinensis)  and  camphor- 
trees.  The  oak  and  fir  are  the  species  the  most  widely  diffused.  Among  the  wild 
animals,  suffice  it  to  mention  the  tiger,  panther,  bear,  wild-boar,  wolf,  fox  and  monkey. 

Agrleultiiral  Wealtli. —  In  regard  to  agricultural  wealth, 
this  Province  produces  principally  the  opium-poppy,  varnish, 
oil,  wild  silk  and  timber.  The  North-Eastern  part  is  relatively 
well  wooded,  as  also  the  South-Eastern  portion.  In  this  same 
South-Eastern  region,  excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lipo  hsien  ^  jft  J||« 

The  other  agricultural  products  are  :  wheat,  maize,  beans, 
hemp,  buckwheat,  rape,  .barley,  indigo,  tea,  cotton  and  gall- 
nuts.     A  special  breed  of  ponies  is  also  reared. 

As  to  fruit  trees,  Kweichow  jH  ^  possesses  the  peach, 
apricot,  plum,  cherry,  orange  and  arbutus.  Strawberries  are 
raised  in  a  few  parts  of  the  Province. 

Mineral  Wealtli.  —  Besides  quiekHiver^  (which  is  found 
principally  at  Pehmatung  fi  H  ^,  to  the  N.  of  Kweiyang  Fu 
J||§  ^,  in  the  N.E.  near  Wuchw*an  hsien  fS  JHHiand  in  the 
S.W.  near  Hsingi  Pu  H  41  ifiP);  i^^on*  coal,  copper,  zinc  and 
argentiferous  lead  abound  throughout  the  Province.  Sulphur 
and  nitre  are  very  common,  and  fine  marble  quarries  are  also 
worked.  As  there  is  no  salt  in  the  Province,  it  is  imported  by 
the  Northern  rivers  from  Szechw*an  |5  /||. 

Kweichow  ^  ^  has  also  mineral  waters,  and  those  of 
Shihts*ien  Vn  ^  ^  Jff  are  visited  by  thousands  of  bathers. 
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Fopalaliia.  —  The  N.E.  and  N.W.  of  Kweichow  are  thinly  pbpoUted,  bal 
the  rest  o{  the  country  is  even  more  so,  especially  the  E.  and  centre.  The  population 
is  composed  of  very  hetero^i^eneons  elements.  The  Chinese  form  but  a  fourth  of  this 
population,  and  occupy  especially  the  N.  and  E.  and  also  the  towns  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  Province.  They  are  active  and  engaged  in  trading.  Among  them  is  a  laige 
number  of  immigrants  from  Szechw'an  and  Hupeh. 

The  rest  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  the  aboriginal  Miaoize  S  ^  tribes,  the 
IkiaB^HH  (barbarian  race)  or  Chungkias  ^  fH  (old  Chinese  race)  and  the  Lolos 
H  fH,  The  Ikiiu  are  principally  confined  to  the  low-lying  valleys  of  the  S. W. ;  the 
Miaotte  occupy  the  W.,  the  centre,  and  S.  £.;  and  the  LoloB  the  S.W.  {see  section  V. 
ch.  IL  Population). 

The  MiaoiMe,  having  taken  advantage  of  the  Mahoraedan  rebellion  in  Ytiunan, 
rose  up  against  the  Cliinese,  but  were  masiiacred  in  large  uumbeis  by  the  Imperial 
troops,  and  this  considerably  diminished  the  population  of  the  country.'  They  are  even 
at  present  largely  kept  under  military  rule,  especially  in  the  S.K.  The  insurrection 
which  they  started,  lasted  from  1860-1S69.  —  The  Miaotze  are  divided  into  a  great 
many  tribes,  numbering  it  is  said,  more  than  50.  They  are  often  called  from  the 
colour  of  their  dress :  Peh-miao  jSf  fi  (white  Miaos),  Heh-ntiao  SI  A  (black  Miaos), 
and  Hwor-miao  Ip  "ff  (flowery  or  civilized  Miaos). 

The  Chungkias  are  the  descendants  of  former  soldiers,  who  settled  down  in  the 
country  in  the  X*^  century  A.D.,  when  Kweichow  was  subdued  by  China.  They  are 
nearly  all  of  high  stature  and  form  a  sturdy  race.  Their  complexion  is  darker  than  that 
of  the  Miaotze.  Various  names  have  been  given  to  them  :  Tg'ing  Chungkia  ^^ffi 
(blue-gowns),  T*ujSn  i  \  (sons  of  the  soil),  or  what  they  like  better  Ltto  Pinkia 
^l¥M  ^the  old  stock).  They  style  themselves  Pudioi  or  Pvdiei.  Like  the  Miaotze, 
they  wear  the  queue  and  Chinese  jacket,  but  discard  the  long  gown.  The  females  wear 
a  dress  different  from  that  of  the  Chinese  women. 

The  Chinese  themselves  are  divided  into  aid  and  modem  Chine$e.  The  old 
Chinese  are  sub-divided  into  many  tribes  whose  customs  are  similar  with  one  another. 
The  modem  Chinese  are  of  recent  immigration  and  came  from  Kwangsi,  Hukwang 
(to-day  Hupeh  and  Hunan)  and  especially  from  Szechw'an. 

The  Miaotze  and  Chongkiatze  are,  generally  speaking,  suspicious  of  strangers, 
addicted  to  lying  and  drunkness,  but  are  good  workmen.  They  live  also  at  variance 
with  one  another,  but  there  is  still  more  antipathy  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Miao- 
tze.   Those  latter  have  a  special  administrative  organization. 

iMOgntige,  —  Each  of  the  non-Chinese  races  speaks  its  own  dialect,  which 
varies  much  according  to  the  tribe.  The  Chinese  speak  Mandarin.  The  Ckungkiaise 
speak  a  dialect  resembling  that  of  Siam  (Shans),  but  it  is  not  fixed  by  any  written 
characters. 

Towns  and  Principal  Centres.  —  KWEIYANQ  JPU  j| 

||§  fff.  —  Population,  100,000  inhabitants.  All  the  roads  of  the 
Province  converge  towards  this  town,  which  is  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  3,300  feet,  and  is  built  in  the  largest  plain  of  Kwei- 
chow ft  9\'  "^'his  plain  is  about  40  miles  in  length  and  4  in 
breadth.     The  city  derives  its  importance  chiefly  from  the  pre« 
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sence  of  the  High  Provincial  Officials.    Its  commeree  is  of  little 
value. 

TO  the  N.  of  the  CapUal : 

JwmU  Fu  ^Wk  M'  —  Population,  45,000  inhabitants.  A 
pretty  busy  town  on  account  of  its  trade  in  wild  silk,  its  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  and  its  paper  industry. 

ToiheN.W.  of  the  CapUtd  : 

BihtHeh  heien  H  gS  H.—  Population,  20,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  centre  of  the  Western  region,  but  the  surroundings 
alone  are  populated.     Cloth  is  manufactured  there. 

To  the  S.  W.  of  the  Capital : 

Nganshun  Fa  ^Jfj^J^-  —  Population,  50,000  inhabitants. 
It  lies  in  a  beautiful  plain  and  is  the  second  important  city  of 
Kweichow. 

Selngi  JPU  H  H  Jfjf.  —  Population,  40,000  inhabitants. 
Before  the  Mahomedan  rebellion,  the  town  was  said  to  contain 
over  70,000  souls.  It  is  now  rising  from  its  ruins,  and  enjoys 
a  certain  prosperity,  owing  to  the  poppy,  which  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  city  stands  at  an  altitude 
of  4,250  feet. 

To  the  8.BL  : 

Kuehow  T^iug  1&  ^  ji||.  —  A  very  small  town,  but  head- 
quarters of  a  military  circle.  A  Taot'ai  resides  there  and 
controls  all  relations  with  the  native  population. 

SanMoh'^  JB|.  —  A  pretty  little  town,  at  the  tertninus  of 
navigation  on  the  Liu-kiang  ifffi  jT]^.  It  is  an  emporium  of 
Chinese  goods  for  the  Miaotze  "gf  ^  tribes.  Timber  is  floated 
from  this  place  down  to  the  Si-kiang  g|  ^L* 

Inthe  JS.: 

€7^inynen  JPki  ^  jS  /!¥*  —  ^  ^^^V  '^^^^^  draws  its  impor- 
tance from  being  the  principal  temUnus  of  navigation  on  the 
Yueri  fjc  river,  the  centre  of  a  well  populated  region,  and  a 
large  market  place  for  the  distribution  of  goods.  Two-fifths  of 
the  exterior  commerce  of  Kweichow  jt  ff\  are  ciarHed  on 
through  this  place. 
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Industry  «nd  Cominerce.  —  Besides  the  extraction  of 
quMtMf^er   and    coal,  and   the   working  of  foreoio,    we   may 

mention  as  industries  of  the  Province,  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
which  employs  a  large  numher  of  hands  at  Pihtsieh  hsien  H 
fiti  JH,  in  Tating  Fu  :k  US.  ftf^  silk-weaving  in  the  N.E.,  and  a 
few  paper  mills. 

The  principal  eooporU  are  :  opium  and  vamioh,  raw  silk, 
pongees,  timber,  beans,  indigo  and  camphor.  The  chief  imporio 
are  :  piece-goods  from  Hupeh  ^  :{(;,  cotton -yarn,  woollen  goods, 
salt,  kerosene  and  matches. 

HUsl^ways  of  Commiiiilcatloii.  —  Communications  are 
diflicult  in  this  rriountainous  country.  Navigable  waterways  are 
not  wanting,  and  we  have  mentioned  them,  only  they  do  not 
penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  but  rather  serve  especially  for 
communications  with  other  Provinces.  The  country  being  too 
broken  up,  is  ill-suited  for  carts,  though  these  are  used  on 
the  high  table-lands  of  Yiinnan  H  '$.  In  Kweichow  -f^  ^ 
however,  all  transport  has  to  be  done  by  carriers  or  pack- 
animals.  The  prineiptU  roads,  oiarting  from  the  Cktpitdi,  are 
the  following: 

1"^  The  road  to  Ch^ungkHng  -Fte  S  J|  ^  in  Szechw*an 
n  )\l  vi4  Tsuni  Pu  ji  H  jff. 

2''  l%e  road  to  Pihtoieh  hoien  H  fti  JH,  in  the  Prefecture 
of  Tating  Fu  :k  &  Jff^  which  continues  Northward  towards 
Szeehw^an  |S  ]\\ ;  and  Westward  towards  Ixnaer  Y^MMian  H  ^. 

3""  Tlie  road  to  Upper  Yunnan,  via  Nganshun  Fu  $  JH  A'F) 
and  which  branches  into  several  routes:  one,  the  Imperial 
route,  passing  through  Langt*ai  T'ing  SP  ti^  jH  ;  another, 
passing  through  Hsingi  Fu  H  H  ^. 

4^'  The  road  to  Kwangoi  K  H,  via  Tuyiin  Fu  ^  ^  ^ 
and  Sankioh  H  H* 

5*  2%«  road  to  Hunan  jgB  ^,  via  Ch^nyuen  Fu  f)^  ^  Jff 
and  Szechow  Fu  ^  jt^  fff.  The  road  to  Kwangsi  Jj|  If  '^ 
connected  with  this  latter  at  Kweiting  hsien  jl  ^  J{|,  in  the 
Prefecture  of  Kweiyang  Fu  ;^  |^  ^. 
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Note.  —  The  Province  of  Kweichow  J|  jl\  has  only  been 
incorporated  with  the  Chinese  Empire  for  two  centuries.  The 
whole  portion  to  the  S.  of  the  Wu-kiang  Jg  ^  (Crow  river), 
once  formed  a  large  kingdom,  occupied  by  the  Ikia  >|^  ^  tribe 
in  the  W.,  and  the  Miaotze  "gf  -^  in  the  E.  China  having  seized 
it,  added  to  it  a  detached  strip  of  Szechw^an  f!)  )\\  (the  actual 
portion  of  Kweichow  lying  to  the  N.  of  the  Wu-kiang),  forming 
thereby  a  new  Province,  with  Kweiyang  Fu  jH  m  ^  as 
Capital.  The  S.  Eastern  portion  still  remained  independent 
until  the  late  war  (1860-1869),  at  the  close  of  which^  it  too 
was  obliged  to  submit.  Its  petty  princes  continue  to  govern  it 
under  the  supervision  of  Chinese  ofTicials. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND 
LOWER  SI-KIANG 

(KWANGSI  K  B  AND  KWANGTUNG  JK  *)• 


Kwangti  and  Kwangtunff  Provinces  are  governed  by  one 
and  the  same  Viceroy,  -whose  residence  is  at  K'wangchow  Fu  J| 
jl\  Jif  or  Canton.  They  form  the  Viceroy alty  of  lAang^kwang 
m  Jl  or  two  K^vmigsm 

Both  Provinces  are  irrigated  by  the  Si-Mang  |ffft>  and  offer 
partially  the  characteristics  of  the  tropical  regions.  They  are  in^ 
habited  for  the  greater  part  by  different  races  hostile  to  one  another. 

The  Provinces  differ  widely  however  one  from  the  other. 
Kwangsi  J|  |f  is  a  mountainous  and  quite  inland  region,  while 
Kufongtung  f|  ]|[  has  its  vast  plain,  and  an  extensive  seaboard 
indented  with  numerous  bays.  KwangH  J|  |f  is  wild,  barren, 
and  almost  a  desert,  while  Kwixngiung  J(  ){[  is  ^ve22  cultivated, 
rich  and  populous.  Trade  is  scarcely  possible  in  Kwangti  jH  |f; 
KwaMat%Mng  JK  '^,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  most  commercial 
and  enterprising  Provinces  of  China, 
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V .  Kwangsi  H  H 

—  77,220  square  miles. 

Popnlatton.  —  5,142,000  inhabitants,  or  66  per  square 
mile.     It  is  the  least  populous  Province  of  the  Empire. 

Ifaine.  —  Kwangsi  J|  |f  means  ^Weai  of  the  Kwana^,  a 

denomination  which  refers  to  Kwangnan  JJf|  ]|f^  the  old  Annam 
Kingdom.     Others  would  have  it  mean  the  ^Broad  WeBt*. 

Bomidarles.  —  Kwangsi  is  bounded  on  the 

N.   —  By  Hunan  jgf  ^  and  Kweichow  $[  j^, 
W.  —  By  Yiinnan  f|  fff  and  Tongking  >|[  ]5[, 
8.   _  By  Tongking  iff[  ^  and  Kwangtung  |(  3|[, 
E.  —  By  Kwangtung  H  }K. 

Cmptua.  —  KWBIZIN  FUig^  ^  )ff,  situated  to  the  N.E., 
on  the  Kwei-klang  jg  ft. 

Otlier  Ihfetoctef— >  ^  IHese  ore  JfO  4n  tmmber. 


On  ihe  KMMMokmg  i^  {£  : 

l-FinglohPuTS?*, 
2»  Wttchow  Pu  IS  «  J(f. 

11»  1/^  if.  of  U^  Si^hiang,  proceeding  Wmiwarde  : 

3>  lincliow  Fn  Ml  W  MP, 
4°  K^ingyuen  Pu  JK  a  ». 

IV>  e^a  iSH  o/  eft6  ai-hlang^  oMcenMng  Ihe  ha^n  of  the  Tuhr- 

kiang  ^  fjj  ftfom  B.io  W.: 

Sf  SUnchow  Fn  74  M  ff, 
ep  Nanning  Pu  W  «  *, 
7"  Szengftn  Fn  S  M  MP, 
8»  raip'ing  Pu  *  ^p  », 
ff'  ChdnngaiL  Fn  9(  $  JRP, 
10»SEech'6iigPuJB«». 

There  are  besides  in  Kwangsi  j||  H  fu^  iiMieipefMienf 
Choum  jKi •  KweUhun  Chmo  ^  H^  9l^f  TuIMn  Chow  ^  ^  j^; 
and  Heo  independent  IHngs  g^:  Teheeh  THng  '^  ^  tf^,  and 
Shangmte  Ting  J:  jQL  H^ 
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Aiqieci  Mid  Cnh«ra«lerl8liw. — Kv^angsi  is  a  mountainous 
and  desolate  region,  hut  well  irrigated,  and  with  prospects  of 
becoming  v;ealthy  were  brigandage  effectually  repressed.  Activity, 
as  well  as  the  principal  centres  of  population,  are  confined  to  the 
E.  and  S.  E,,  -where  waterways  abound,  and  security  for  life  is 
better  assured. 

Geological  co— maiion.— Kwfcnggi  is  the  coniinaation  of  the  Kweiohow 
tftble-Und,  bnt  its  altitude  is  mnch  lower.  It  is  of  limestone  and  sandstone  formation, 
and  has  also  sohist  veined  with  porphyry  and  granulite.  Towards  the  centre,  to  the 
K.  of  Nanning  Fa,  is  a  rather  vast  granitic  mass.    In  the  W.,  clay-stone  abounds. 


—  The  country  is  wholly  mountainous,  but 
chiefly  to  the  W.  and  N.  In  the  S.E.,  a  ridge  blocks  the  Si- 
kiang  H  {[,  which  finally  cuts  through  it,  and  penetrates  into 
Kwangtiing  ^  ]|t.  In  the  S. ,  short  and  successive  ranges  of 
hills  called  *'the  hundred  thousand  hills*',  because  of  their  great 
number,  leave  space  between  them  for  only  narrow  valleys.  On 
the  N'.W.  and  N.E.,  is  a  succession  of  hills,  crowned  with  those 
peaks  and  knolls  which  we  have  already  mentioned  when  des- 
cribing Kweichow  jH  j^. 

All  these  mountains  run  for  the  greater  part  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.«  and  rise  to  an  elevation  of  from  1,600  to  2,600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  rivers.  The  table-land  itself  attains  an  average 
elevation  of  1,000  feet. 

Oliauito.  —  The  climate  of  Kwangsi  is  tropical  in  the  S.,  whera  the  heat  is 
exoessiye  from  May  to  September.  This  heat  is  moist  and  occasions  much  sickness. 
The  climate  is  more  temperate  in  the  N.,  bat  there  are  sudden  changes  of  temperatnre, 
and  the  cold  is  rather  severe  in  Winter.  Bven  in  the  S.,  upon  the  peaks  that  form  the 
boundary  line  between  Tongking  and  this  Province,  snow  and  ice  are  ocoasionaUy  found, 
bnt  are  of  short  duration.  In  the  Southern  valleys,  the  thermometer  never  falls  below 
87^  Fahr.,  and  rises  in  Summer  to  100*,  and  sometimes  to  104"  Fahrenheit. 

HydMCMpliy.  —  One  large  river,   the  m-kkm^  H  {)£, 

traverses  the  Province  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  receives  on  the 
left  two  important  tributaries,  and  on  the  right,  a  still  more 
important  one  (m0  Ch.  1.  p.  170). 

The  Sirkiang,  under  the  name  of  Hunff^ahtU  fjl£  ^,  marks 
the  limit  between  Kwangsi  JSf|  H  and  Kweichow  jH  ^,  down  to 
Fuhk^ai  ^  P|-     It  flows  in  this  region  through  deep  sandstone 
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valleys,  and  being  obBtructed  with  rocks  and  rapids,  it  is  little 
available  for  navigation.  Henceforward,  widening  from  240  to 
320  feet,  it  abandons  its  direction  W.E.,  and  follows  a  S.E. 
course.  It  is  not  navigable  till  a  little  above  Ts'ienkiang  hsien 
jB  £C  JH*  It  becomes  a  large  and  fine  river  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Yuh-kiang  ^  j^f  ^bich  come  in  from  the  8. 
Numerous  boats  then  ply  on  its  waters,  and  it  is  navigable  for 
steamers. 

The  two  tribuUtrie»  on  the  teft  Hde  arc  : 

The  Idu^kian^  ij^  01,  which  comes  from  Kweichow  jK  ^, 
where  it  is  navigable  for  small  boats  from  Sankioh  ^  J^l.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  junks  from  Ch'angngan-sze  J(  jt^t  a  Httle 
to  the  8.  of  Hwaiyuen  hsien  ^  ^  fl^.  The  Liu-kiang  flows 
through  rather  ferifle  plains,  but  its  usefulness  is  diminished  on 
account  of  its  rapids.  It  is  especially  availed  of  for  the  transport 
of  timber,  floated  down  from  Hunan  91^  and  Kweichow  JKjHi- 

The  KtuHrkiatHy  ^  {£.  This  river  comes  from  the  N., 
and  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Siang-kiang  }t|  ft,  which 
rises  in  Hunan  |M  A*  ^^  ^^  navigable  despite  its  many  rapids. 
It  joins  the  Si-kiang  |f  Dl  ^^  Wuchow  Fu  fg  ^  ^,  and  attains 
there  a  width  of  330  yards. 

The  tHhuiary  on  the  Hghi  is  : 

The  Tnh'kiang  ^  ^,  which  issues  from  Yiinnan  ^  ||f, 
close  by  Kwangnan  Fu  MHi  M-  ^^  ^^  navigable  for  small 
boats  from  Pakngai  or  Pohai  Kf  [S,  and  for  large  junks 
from  Pehseh  T'ing  'g'  {£  Jll)  whence  it  flows  with  a  conside- 
rable descent  through  very  low-lying  plains,  where  however  it 
is  easily  navigated.  After  receiving  the  Tso-kiang  j£  {T,  its 
bed  winds  successively  through  long,  narrow  gorges,  and  vast 
plains.  In  low-water  season,  a  rapid  obstructs  steam-navigation, 
below  Kwei  hsien  jH  J||.  Two  landing  places,  one  above  the 
rapid,  the  other  below  it,  render  navigation  possible  during  the 
whole  year,  up  to  Nanning  Fu  ifi  $|^  Jj^f*  ^^^  ^^^^  "P  ^^  Pehseh 
T'ing  "S  'fi  IK»  ^^  th®  flood-season.  The  Yuh-kiang  tf^  fj^  re- 
ceives on  its  right,  above  Nanning  Fu  ^  K  ^,  the  Too-Mang 
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&  tti  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  which  come  from 
Tongking  ]|[  ^,  and  unite  at  Lungchow  T'ing  H  M  j|||,  in  the  Pre- 
fecture of  T'aipMngFu  3^2|SJ)^.  Both  are  navigable  down  into  Tong- 
king, large  junks  ascending  as  far  as  Lungchow  TMng  {£  jHf  A* 
Another  but  less  important  tributary,  the  Yung-kiang  ^  jti 
which  joins  the  Si-kiang  ||  ft  above  Wuchow  Fu  ^  ^  ;|(, 
establishes  easy  communication  with  Pakhoi  fb  K  (Peh-hai). 
Goods  coming  by  the  Lien-kiang  ^  ^Lt  &s  far  as  Fomien  (ig  |gt 
^  Pohweik^u,  to  the  S.W.  of  Yuhlin  Chow  %  %  ^),  are  trans- 
ported  thence  upon  the  backs  of  carriers  to  the  Yung-kiang  ^  fti 
which  is  navigable  from  Pehliu  hsien  4fc  jtt  )||  ^"^  beyond. 


id  Flora.  —  On  account  of  the  devastation  prpvailin^  in  Kwangsi,  a 
great  nnmber  of  wild  animals  are  found  there :  the  tiger,  rhinoceros,  panther,  tapir, 
wolf,  bear  and  fox.  Deer  are  also  encountered,  as  well  as  stags,  monkeys,  scaly  ant- 
eaters,  and  a  large  variety  of  serpents  (the  boa-constrictor,  rattlesnake,  green  serpent, 
adder  and  aspic).  Besides  the  birds  common  to  the  rest  of  China,  there  are  some  that 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  Hindustan. 

The  flora  is  luxuriant  and  largely  tropical.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  sugar-cane, 
cinnamon  and  aniseed-trees,  this  latter  growing  profusedly  in  certain  parts.  Ground- 
nuts i^re  also  found,  as  well  as  the  papaw-tree,  the  shaddock,  the  palm-tree,  the  pine- 
apple and  orange,  the  lichee  or  persimmon,  the  mango-tree,  arbutus,  pomegranite,  guava 
and  betel-nut...  The  maple,  ebony,  teak-wood  and  mahogany-trees  furnish  excellent 
timber. 

Agrienliiurml  Wealili.  ^  Besides  fruit-trees  and  timber, 
Kwangsi  produces  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  cotton,  and  almost 
everywhere  maize.  The  poppy  and  the  mulberry  are  scarce. 
Potatoes  are  grown  nowadays  especially  in  the  N.  W.  The 
fruit-trees  of  the  N.  :  peach,  plum,  pear  and  walnut,  are  also 
easily  grown.  There  are  scarcely  any  forests,  except  in  the 
N.,  but  a  great  number  of  trees  are  found  in  the  W.  There  also, 
buffaloes  and  ponies  are  extensively  reared. 

Mineral  Wealibk  —  The  mineral  wealth  of  Kwangsi  is 
little  worked,  though  it  is  considerable,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
gold,  silver,  coal  and  antimony. 

POpuIatiOB. —  The  population  of  Kwangsi,  as  we  have  seen,  is  very  scanty,  and 
is  centred  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  towns,  where  it  finds  greater 
protection  against  brigands  and  evil-doers.  It.  is  composed  of  S  principal  races  : 
the  aborigines  or  Ikias  JK  X  (barbarians),  thu  Cantonese ^  and  tho  Hakkas  ^  ^ 
or  X'ohkias  (alien  or  guest  families,  squatters). 
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The  Ikias  alone  form  V»  of  the  populatioD,  bat  their  name  varies  much  with  the 
region  which  they  occupy.  Their  dress,  customs,  manners,  and  the  dialects  they  speak, 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Siamese  (Shans). 

The  Hakkas  are  a  cross  bcUven  Chinese  soldiers  and  Ikia  women,  and  have 
adopted  most  of  the  Chinese  customs.  They  mingle  with  the  natives,  and  being  bold 
and  enterpsising,  succeed  often  in  supplanting  them. 

The  Cantonese  are  the  least  numerous,  and  occupy  principally  the  S.  and  S.  E. 
They  are  nearly  all  traders. 

Jdkngnage.  —  Besides  the  Cantonene  language,  which  differs  very  much  from 
Mandarin,  each  of  th*?  Ikia  tribes  speaks  its  own  peculiar  dialect. 

CttleiBi  and  Principal  Centres.  —  KWBJLMy  FU  Jf^^i 
Jff  (Cassia  grove).  —  Population,  80,000  inhabitants.  The  town 
is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  650  feet,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of 
an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  madreporite  peaks,  which  give 
to  the  scenery  a  most  peculiar  aspect.  The  Southern  quarters, 
which  are  the  finest  of  the  town,  possess  numerous  fur  and  silk- 
stores,  and  clocks  are  manufactured.  Almost  all  commercial 
relations  are  carried  on  with  Canton,  by  the  Kwei-kiang  Jf^  f£. 

Of  I  the  Si-Mang  ^  j^  : 

Wuehmv  Fu  \^  ^  J^.  —  Population,  65,000  inhabitants. 
The  most  important  city  in  Kwangsi  j|f|  "g,  and  the  centre 
of  all  trade  in  this  Province,  owing  to  its  excellent  position. 
Steamers  reach  it  from  Canton  in  two  and  a  half  days. 

On  the  Yuh^Manff  ^  JX  ' 

NannifHf  JPu^ffJff.  —  Population,  25,000  inhabitants. 
A  town  noteworthy  because  of  its  trade,  and  its  position  as  a 
transit  centre.  Numerous  junks  proceeding  Westward,  or  des- 
cending the  river,  pass  through  the  place.  Western  Kwangsi  JK 
H  being  inadequate  for  its  own  supply,  is  compelled  to  impdrt 
rice  and  other  commodities  from  Canton,  and  from  the  country 
round  Kweilin  Fu  if^  i^  fif. 

On  the  no-hUang  ^  QC  : 

lAmgtiufw  T^ing  H  ^  ||. —  Population,  12,000  inhabitants. 
This  city  owes  its  importance  to  its  custom-house  and  its  trade 
with  Tongking  )ft  :^. 

On  the  lAtirMang  ^  fL- 

JAmch^w  i%c  ;|9  ^  ;^.  —  Population,  35,000  inhabitants. 
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It  is  situated  within  a  bend  of  the  river.  Numerous  junks  come 
up  to  the  place,  and  a  small  trade  is  carried  on,  chiefly  in 
wood,  brought  from  Kweichow  jH  ^. 

JPeJweh  T'ing  -g-  >g  j||.  —  Population,  20,000  inhabitants. 
A  commercial  centre  trading  with  Yiinnan  f|  ^  and  Kwei- 
chow -j^  ^,  whence  it  imports  opium  in  large  quantities,  and 
with  which  it  exchanges  cotton  piece-goods,  woollens,  kerosene 
oil  and  matches. 

Indnsiry  and  Coinineree.  —  The  country  is  too  agitated 
to  favour  the  development  of  industrial  pursuits.  Formerly  the 
silk  industry  was  important,  but  it  exists  no  longer,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  has  supplanted  it.  Star-aniseed  oil  is 
also  found;  groundnut  oil  and  indigo  are  likewise  sources  of 
industry  for  the  country. 

Trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Canton,  Pakhoi,  Tongking 
M  39c 9  Yiinnan  ^  ^  and  Kweichow  ^  ff\.  The  imparU  are  : 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  cotton-yarn,  kerosene  oil,  opium 
and  clocks.  The  ea^arU  are:  sugar,  star-aniseed  oil,  false 
gambir,  timber,  cinnamon  and  indigo.  Traffic  with  the 
neighbouring  regions  is  extensive. 

Hli^liwayB  of  CommanieaUon.  —  The  principal  means 
of  communication  are  the  navigdbie  rmOeB,  which  comprise  a 
vast  network  of  waterways,  and  establish  easy  communications  : 
with  Canton  by  the  Si-kiang  B  ^;  with  Hunan  j(|  lH  by  the 
Kwei-kiang  ;g|  jt ;  with  Kweichow  JH  M  by  the  Liu-kiang  ;^ 
2n  ;  with  Yiinnan  f|  ||f  by  the  Yuhkiang  ^  2L  !  ^^^^  Tongking 
)K  5j(  by  the  Tsokiang  2fe  tt ;  with  Pakhoi  4b  %  (Peh-hai)  by 
the  Yung-kiang  §  Jt  and  the  Lien-kiang  ^  J^. 

The  land  rauieB  are  badly  kept  up,  and  are  nothing  more 
than  unbeaten  tracks.  Carts  travel  on  their  more  level 
parts. 

Open  Porto.  —  Kwangsi  has  three  ports  open  to  Foreign 
trade:  Ijungch^fw  iHng  ^  j^  ||,  in  T'aip'ing  Fu  ic^^,  TFm- 
chmv  Hkt^  j^  J(f  and  JTamUng  Fu  ^  ^  fff. 
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Hale.  —  Kwangsi  JK  'B  ^^^  Kwangtung  j|f|  jK  formerly 
made  but  one  Province.  Kwangsi  was  separated  from  the  latter 
by  the  Emperor  Hungwu  ^  j(  (1368-1399),  of  the  Ming  JjQ 
dynasty,  and  its  administration  entrusted  to  a  Provincial 
Treasurer. 

The  present  system  of  governing  the  Province  offers  this 
peculiarity,  that  some  of  its  district  towns  or  sub-prefectures 
are  still  administered  by  hereditary  chieftains.  These  officials 
are  the  descendants  of  soldiers  who  received  this  charge  in 
return  for  former  services. 
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2"" ,  Kwangtung  JK  M 

—  100,000  square  miles. 

Popnlailon 31,865,200,  or  318  per  square  mile.  This 

region  is  the  most  populous  of  the  whole  Si-kiang  |f  01  basin. 

Name.  — Kwangtung  J|  ^  signifies  **East  of  the  Kwatig^^, 
Kwangnan  ^  iff  being  the  old  Empire  of  Annam  $^.  Others 
render  it  by  the  ^Broad  Easi^\ 

Boundaries.  —  Kwangtung  is  bounded  on  the 

N.  —  By  Fokien  jjg^,  Kiangsi  flllff  and  Hunan  j|||  ^, 
W.  —  By  Kwangsi  J|  g  and  Tongking  y^  j^, 
8.    —  By  the  Gulf  of  Tongking  and  the  South-China 

Sea  ffi  at, 
E.   —  By  the  South-China  Sea. 

Capital.  —  KWANGCHOWFV  Jft  ^  Jff  or  Canton,  si- 

tuated  to  the  N.  of  the  Si-kiang  "g  jl  delta,   and  on  the   Chu- 
^^>ang  33c  tL  or  Pearl  River. 

Other  Prereetnres.  —  Thete  are  8  in  number. 

To  the  IT.  of  the  Si-kiana,  proceeding  from  W,  to  B.  : 
lo  Chaok'ing  Fr  If  ft  )tf.  on  the  Si-kiang  ®  jt, 
2*  Shaochow  Fu  IB  W  ^,  on  the  PehJiiang  ^  fl;,  to  the  N., 
3"  Hweichow  Pu  JK  *  #,  ^«  tJie  Tung-kiang  JR  ft,  in  its  lower 
part, 

4"  Ch'aochow  Fu  m  ffl  iff ,  on  the  Han-kiang  ^  ix,  fwt  far  from 
the  sea. 

To  the  a.  of  the  Si-kiang^  proceeding  likewise  from  W. 
to  E.  : 

Sr  Lienchow  Pu  H  *  Jff,  on  the  gulf  of  Tongking  )( jft, 

6"  Leichow  Pu  ®  ffl  jfip,  in  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 

T  Kaochow  Pu  K  «  *,  a   little  to   the   N,    of  the   Leichow 

peninsula, 
8°  K'inngchow  Pu  *  ^  «p,  in  the  N.  of  the  island  of  Hainan 

mm- 

There  arc  besides  in  Kwangtung  Jf|  %  ^  independent 
Chaw  j^  cMee:  Ijien  Chaw  ^  jf^,  Ntmheiung  Chaw   %  H  ^, 
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Kianfing  Chow  £  S  ^f  ^'<»  ^hmo  ^  M,  IxMng  Chaw  H  ^ 
jH|;  and  .5r  <fi€i€9»6ra<ieitl    T'lti^tf  f^:   lAmshan  Ting   M  llj  ||» 

Aspect    and    Cliaracterisiles. — Kwangfungr    is    /or    the 

most  part  a  mountainous  region^  except  in  the  delta   tract;    it  is 

however  well  \^;atered,  and  provided  with  means  of  communications^ 

by  its  canals,  rivers  and  coast.     Along  the  latter,  we  find  nume* 

roiLS  islands,  of  which  the  largest  is  Hainan  j||  ^,  and  the  most 

commercial,    Hongkong    ^  p^.     As    in   Kwangsi  j|f|  f|,    several 

races  arc  intermingled  in  Kwangtung  j|f|  ^.     Enterprising^  com^ 

mercial  and  industrious^  brought  into  contact  for  long  years  with 

foreign  traders,  the  Cantonese  have  exerted  great  influence  over 

the  neighbouring  countries,  and  even  as  far  as  America.  Although 

situated  partly  in  the  tropical  zone,  the  Province,  owing  to  the 

monsoon,  enjoys  in  Winter  a  dry  and  almost  cold  climate.   These 

conditions  preserve  the  inhabitants  from  that  excessive  exhaustion 

resulting  from  moist  and  prolonged  heat,  and   at  the  same    time, 

favour  the  growth  of  many  tropical  products,  which  constitute  its 

chief  wealth.  If  the  Province  enjoys  no  longer,  as  in  former  times, 

the  monopoly  of  trade  with  foreigners,  nor  the  privilege   of  con-- 

veying   ambassadors    to  Peking    ^fc  [^    («ee  p.  145),    it  remains 

however  the  great    distributing    centre    of   the  Si^kiang    g  f£ 

valley,  and  exchanges  its  wares  with  remote  regions,  and  chiefly 

with  Szechw'an  H  jH- 

CSeolOi^ical  oonstitutioii. —  More  than  half  of  Kwangtung,  the  W.  and  N.W. 
especially,  is  of  the  same  formation  as  Kwangsi,  and  is  composed  of  sandstone  and 
limestone  interspersed  with  porphyry  and  granite.  As  the  coast  is  approached,  granite 
predominates.  The  delta  is  of  alluvial  formation,  and  is  broken  by  hills  of  red  sand- 
stone overlying  a  granite  basis.  The  Ijeichow  peninsula  is  of  red  clay-grit  formation, 
while  the  island  of  Hainan  is  granitic  and  schistous. 

Orograplijr.  —  Almost  wholly  mountainous,  this  Pro- 
vince has  however  a  large  plain,  extending  over  the  delta  of  the 
Si-kiang  |f  f£,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Peh-kiang  ^t  iL-  All 
its  mountains  run  in  the  general  direction  S.W. — N.E.,  and  are 
continued  in  the  sea  along  the  coast,  where  they  attain  in  some 
islands  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  On  the  continent,  they  rise 
to  a  height  of  5,000  feet,  and  even  in  the  N.,  to  6,500  feet.  The 
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principal  peak  of  Hainan  j^  j/fj,  attains  an  altitude  of  4,900 
feet,  .  It  is  part  of  the  large  mountain  mass,  which  stretches 
out  into  ridges  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  island. 

Cllmnte.  —  The  climate  of  Kwangtang  is  very  changeable  and  depends  on  the 
dry  N.  E.  wind,  or.  the  moisture-laden  one  which  blows  from  the  S.  W.  From  October 
to  April,  the  former  prevails,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  seldom  causes  the 
temperature  to  fall  below  32^  Fahrenheit,  but  the  high  ridges  do  not  fare  so  well,  and 
are  at  times  covered  with  snow.  The  rainy  monsoon,  which  occurs  in  Summer,  occasions 
often  dangerous  epidemics.  Macao  is  famed  for  its  excellent  climate,  due  to  its  site, 
whereby  the  town  is  protected  from  the  cold,  and  from  the  moist  heat  of  the  delta.  It 
does  not  escape  however  the  plague  and  the  cholera.  Hongkong,  less  well  situated, 
is  subject  to  fogs.  Both  Macao  and  Hongkong  are  often  visited  by  typhoons  which 
cause  such  terrible  ravages  on  the  coast. 

Hydrogmphy.  —  The  9lrhlang  ||  {[,  with  its  two  large 
affluents  on  :lhe  left  :  the  Bef^Tclang  4t  tL  sind  the  Tung^hUmg 
JK  fLi  drains  the  greater  part  of  the  Province.  The  Man^kUmg 
l^iL  And  its  affluents  water  the  N.W.  The  S.W.,  less  favoured, 
has  but  a  few  short  rivers,  which  flow  directly  into  the  sea. 

The  Sirkkmg  ||  f£.  When  this  stream  enters  Kwangtung 
JH  jK,  it  is  already  a  fine,  large  river.  At  Ghaok^ng  Vn^Jf^Jff^ 
it  is  over  a  mile  wide.  Further  on,  it  flows  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  and  is  only  270  yards  in  width.  Its  course  here  becomes 
very  impetuous  and  its  depth  increases.  This  gorge,  the  last 
through  which  the  Sikiang  ||  f£  flows,  is  three  miles  long. 
After  issuing  from  it,  it  widens  anew  to  a  breadth  of  one  mile. 
It  subsequently  runs,  now  through  vast  and  well  cultivated 
plains,  now  between  parallel  ranges  of  barren  mountains.  In  the 
flood-season,  it  discharges  its  overflow  into  the  Pehkiang  4b  iC» 
through  a  canal  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length.  At  Sanshui  hsien 
^  TJQ  JH,  it  divides  into  several  branches.  At  this  place,  the 
delta  begins.  Its  Northern  branch,  called  the  Churkkmg  ](  f£ 
or  Poorl  Miver,  flows  past  Fatshan  ^  |Ij  (Fohshan)  and  Canton 
M  f^  fff^  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  sea  through  the  Bocea 
Tigris  or  Bogu^  called  also  the  Cfaie  of  the  Tiger^s  Hemd 
0t  M  n  (Huteu*mto),  between  Hongkong  and  Macao.  The 
Southern  branch,  less  frequented,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Si- 
kiang, and  terminates  S.  of  Macao.  Between  these  two  branches, 
and  in  the  environs,  is  a  network  of  canals  and  rivers,  and  a 
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countless  number  of  boats  ply  on  their  waters  at  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide.  Depths  are  extremely  variable,  and  the  sand- 
banks shift  frequently  from  one  position  to  another.  A  number 
of  embankments  have  been  constructed  to  protect  the  low-lying 
lands  from  the  floods  caused  by  the  rise  of  the  waters.  These 
contrivances  sometimes  give  way,  and  then  the  flood  rushes  on, 
devasting  all  before  it,  until  it  is  stopped  by  a  new  embankment. 
The  vast  sheet  of  water  is  not  drained  off  until  the  low-water 
season  sets  in. 

The  Behrhkmg  4b  Zf «  »"  affluent  of  the  8i-kiang  ff  f£, 
rises  in  the  South  of  the  Meiling  ^  |g  range,  which  separates 
Kwangtung  j|f|  %  from  Kwangsi  jjt  "H-  J*  >«  called  at  first  by 
the  name  of  T^tnff'Bhui  )j[  ;)c«  and  becomes  navigable  for  small 
craft  at  Nanhsiung  Chow  f^  41  ^,  but  navigation  on  its 
waters  is  rather  diflicult,  on  account  of  the  rapids  and  the  lack 
of  depth,  down  to  Shaochow  Fu  |B  ^  /fjp.  Here  it  receives 
on  the  right  the  WwBhui  ^  Hf,,  which  comes  from  the  8.  of 
Hunan  j||  |g,  and  is  also  partly  navigable.  It  then  abandons 
its  first  direction  N.  E. — S.W.,  and  takes  a  Southern  course, 
which  it  maintains  to  the  end.  It  passes  through  wild  and 
picturesque  gorges,  of  which  the  last  is  that  of  Ts^ingyuen 
tt  Xt*  Henceforward  it  flows  in  the  plains,  and  reaches  the 
delta  near  Sanshui  hsien  H  ^  Mil  dependent  on  Kwangchow  Fu 
9k  9^  M'  '^  ^^  navigable  for  large  boats  from  Shaochow  Fu 
M  M  Jl!pt  but  the  Summer  freshets  render  its  current  very  violent 
and  hard  to  ascend  ;  even  the  down-trip  is  not  unattended 
with  danger.  —  Its  principal  tributary  on  the  right  is  the  lAen-^ 
Okewkiang  jK  iW  ZCi  which  is  navigable  from  Lien  Chow 
Mt  M*  —  '^^^  Peh-kiang,  formerly  very  important,  as  the  great 
water  route  not  only  to  Kiangsi  f£  |f  and  Hunan  j||  Itf,  but 
also  to  Nanking  ^  Tjr  and  Peking  jt  TiCt  is  now  but  of  secondary 
importance. 

The  Tmmg^kkmg  Xt  iL  rises  in  Kiangsi  f£  9«  and  makes 
several  bends  Westward,  the  last  being  near  Hweichow  Fu  J[ 
jf\  fff.  Here  it  flows  through  a  small  delta  into  the  large 
delU  of  the   Si-kiang  H  ft-     The  Tung-kiang  JK  it  receives 
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several  allluents,  and  affords  an  excellent  network  of  navigable 
streams. 

The  JKofi-JUatia  f^  ft-  —  As  regards  its  navigation,  this 
river  has  neither  the  same  importance  nor  the  same  interest  as 
the  preceding  ones.  Its  afTluents  however,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Meirkiang  3)^  j^,  open  communications  with  Fokien 
JH  J^,  while  its  delta,  covered  with  sugar-canes,  possesses  at 
a  distance  of  five^  miles  from  the  sea  an  excellent  harbour  : 
Shant'eu  }|I|  Ig  or  Swat'ow. 

Jai  the  S.W.,  the  rivers  of  lAenehow  J^^  It  ¥\  M  ^""^  ^f 
KHn  Chaw  SJc  ^,  although  very  short,  have  a  certain  impor- 
tance on  account  of  the  large  boat-population  that  lives  on  their 
waters.  (For  other  details  on  the  coast  and  islands^Me  Section  IV.). 

Fauna  and  Flora.  —  The  fauue  and  flora  of  Ewangtung  are  identical  with 
those  of  Kwangd,  but  the  wUd  animals  are  less  numerous,  and  the  country  is  nearly 
everywhere  under  cultivation.    The  N.  is  pretty  well  wooded,  especially  with  fir-trees. 

Besides  the  specimens  already  named,  suffice  it  to  mention  in  regard  to  the  fau- 
na :  fly-catchers,  parrots,  the  mandarin  duck  and  gorgeous  butterflies ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  flora :  the  fig  and  olive-trees,  thujas  and  magnolias. 

In  the  island  of  Hainan,  the  fauna  and  flora  have  a  closer  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  tropical  region.  In  the  island  are  found  large  deer  and  stags,  monkeys  and  very 
venimouB  snakes.  It  has  also  its  cocoa-nut  groves,  arecas,  nut-palms  and  pine- 
apples. 

Af^enltiurml  Wealili.  ^  The  mountainous  tract  is  rocky 
and  unproductive,  but  that  of  the  plains,  of  the  delta  and  valleys, 
is  excellent  and  well  irrigated,  and  even  produces  three  crops 
annually.  The  principal  products  are  :  rice,  sugar-cane,  wheat, 
cassia,  tea,  tobacco,  groundnuts,  ginger  and  oranges.  The  silk- 
worm is  also  reared  in  the  Si-kiang  |f  JX  delta.  The  grasscloth 
plant  is  cultivated  principally  in  the  N.,  as  well  as  hemp  and 
indigo.  A  species  of  rush,  growing  in  the  recent  alluvial  soil,  is 
employed  in  making  mats,  which  are  in  great  demand. 

Cattle  are  extensively  reared  in  the  Province,  as  also  poultry 
and  bees,  while  the  fish  of  the  rivers  and  coast  provide  the 
inhabitants  with  a  valuable  food-supply. 

Hineral  Wealili.  —  Extensive  coal  mines  are  found  in 
the  Prefecture  of  Sbaochow  Pu  ^  jfjj  jjjf ,  in  the  district  of  Hwa 
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hsien  |g  ||,  in  Kwangchow  Fu  j|f|  jHI  /f!Ft  ^^^  near  the  gulf  of 
Tongking  ]|[  7§C*  Iron-ore  mines  are  worked  in  several  places, 
and  salt  is  extracted  from  sea-water.  The  Province  possesses 
also  in  various  localities  important  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead 
and  tin. 

PopulatkMi.  —  The  population  is  especially  crowded  in  the  Si-kiang  delta  and 
on  the  coast,  and  offers  the  same  diversity  of  races  already  noticed  in  Kwangsi.  The 
principal  of  these  races  are :   1*  the  Cantonese^  called  also  the  Punti  or  PSnti  ;fc  )ft 

(original  or  native  stock) ;  —  2°  the  Hakkas  or  K^ohkias  ^  j|t  (squatters,  aliens) ; S* 

the  Ifoklos  or  HsioUios  fll  ^  ( people  from  Fok,  or  as  it  is  locally  pronounced  Hok 
Province,  i.e  Fokien  Province) ;  —  4*  the  Ikias  f^  %  (barbarians) ;  ~  5*  the  Ycio  or  Yu 
tribe  H  (jackals) ;  —  6*  the  Tungkas  or  Tungkiaa  Jf)  j|t  (cave -dwellers).  —  The  Canio- 
nese  form  more  than 'half  of  the  population,  and  occupy  especially  the  centre  of  the 
Province  and  the  delta.  They  are  active,  industrious,  and  consider  themselves  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  soil.  —  The  Hakkas  descend  from  the  same  stock  as  those  of 
Kwangsi.  They  came  very  likely  from  Fokien,  and  inhabit  chiefly  the  N.B.,  but  are 
also  found  throughout  the  whole  Province  intermingled  with  the  Cantonese.  They  are 
excellent  cultivators,  and  being  of  strong  build  are  also  employed  as  coolies  or  carriers. 
They  famish  the  largest  number  of  Fokien  emigrants.  —  The  Hokloa^  who  come  also 
from  Fokien,  are  confined  to  the  N.E.  and  the  coast,  but  are  less  numerous  than  the 
other  races.  —  The  Tungka»  are  of  short  stature  and  are  dark-featured.  They  are 
especially  given  to  petty  trades,  and  live  on  their  boats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
where  they  form  floating  villages.  They  seem  to  be  near  akin  to  the  Hakkas,  but  are 
much  despised  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  Kwangtnng.  —  The  Ikias  or  Miaotee  are 
but  semi-civilised,  and  inhabit  especially  the  N.W.— The  Yao  tribes,  who  number  about 
90,000,  are  located  in  the  S.W.  They  seem  to  be  of  Burmese  origin,  and  are  much 
considered  among  the  other  races  for  their  knowledge  of  medicine.  Their  jvengeance 
is  much  dreaded,  as  it  is  transmitted  from  father  to  sou  through  several  generations. 

In  the  island  of  Hainan,  the  population  is  composed  of  Sais  or  5t«,  who  number 
about  100,000.  In  the  centre  are  found  5,000  Mem.  The  remainder  is  occupied  by  2 
million  Chinese  who  have  settled  especially  along  the  coast. 

lOknguBk^e.  —  Each  race  clings  to  its  own  dialect.  Cantonese  however,  on  ac- 
count of  its  importance,  is  spreading  more  and  more.  It  constitutes  the  Peh-hwa  |S|  {g^, 
or  fashionable  language,  differs  much  from  Mandarin,  and  has  its  own  literature.  — 
The  Hakka  dialed  is  near  akin  to  Mandarin^  being  a  transition  phase  between  Canto- 
nese and  the  latter.  It  is  spoken  by  4  millions  of  inhabitants.  —  The  Swat*ow  region 
has  its  own  peculiar  dialect,  which  resembles  the  Fokienese,  and  is  spoken  by  3  million 
people. 

Besides  the  Sai  and  Meu  dialects,  Hainan  has  a  Chinese  dialect  of  its  own,  called 
the  dialect  of  KHungehow  Fu. 

TttwiiB  and  Prinelpal  Centres.  —  KWANGCHOW  FJJ 

JR  W  iff  or  Canton.  —  Population,  900,000.  Capital  of  Kwang- 
tung,  from  1664,  at  which  period  it  secured  this  privilege  from 
Cbaok'ing  Fu  jJE  >K  JflP*  ^t  is  a  large  city,  as  its  name  signifies 
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(Ewang  meaning  broad),  and  very  ancient.  It  is  built  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ohu-kiang  ^  jH  or  Pearl  River,  and  its  suburbs 
extend  along  the  river  far  beyond  its  walls,  above  and  below 
the  city.  A  fishing  population  of  well  nigh  20,000,  form  on  the 
river  a  peculiarly  interesting  portion  of  the  city.  Well  situated 
for  facility  of  communications,  it  became  the  most  populous 
centre  of  the  delta.  Several  times  the  Capital  of  an  independent 
.state,  it  enjoyed,  up  to  50  years  ago,  the  monopoly  of  commerce 
with  foreigners.  The  rapid  rise  of  Hongkong,  and  the  opening 
of  other  ports  have  since  diminished  its  importance.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  city.  Its 
principal  industries 'are  :  silk-spinning^  factories  of  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths,  satins  and  paper.  Its  articles  of  household 
furniture,  tortoise-shell,  lacquer  and  stoneware,  its  fans  and 
.pottery  enjoy  a  world-wide  reputation  and  are  sold  far  and  wide. 
Its  ea^fN»rl#  are  chiefly  silk,  tea  and  matting,  while  it  imports 
cotton-yam  and  piece  goods,  wodllen-cioth,  rice,  sugar,  beans, 
kerosene  dil,  flour,  coal,. cutlery,  opium, tobacco  and  maitch-es.  The 
total  trade  of  the  port  has  been  in  1903,  Hk.  Tls.  110,559,826; 
in  1904,  Tls.  96,247,076;  and  in  1905,, Tls.  92,243,650. 

Opposite  the  town  is  JPkH  ^  ^  (Hwattr),  famous  for  its 
gardens,  and  near  by  is  the  island  of  /S^iMmeen  fpfg  (Shamien,  i.e. 
sand-flat),  upon  which  are  established  the  Foreign  Settlements. 

.  Large  steamers  are  unable  to  reach  Canton,  but  anchor  at 
Whampoa  H  ^  (Hwangpu),  10  miles  further  down,  where 
they  find  sufficiently  deep  water  and  a  safe  anchorage.  Here 
also  are  repairing-docks  and  vast  warehouses  for  the  storage  of 
cargo.  Whampoa  itself  is  a  rather  large  place,  extending  2^ 
miles  along  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Chu-kiang  Di  J^. 

On  the  Sirkiang  H  jH  : 

Chaokfing  FU  S^  ]ft  Jif'  —  Former  Provincial  Capital^  now 
a  decadent  city  but  not  without  some  importance.  It  has  splen- 
did houses,  well-stocked  shops,  and  its  streets  are  paved.  Con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  in  tea,  porcelain  and  marble  slabs, 
which  are  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 

u 
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On  the  Fehr-kianff  it  tL- 

IfanhHung  ^u  'j/^  ]^  ]^.  —  An  ancient  city  well  situated, 
formerly  famous,  and  even  still  a  large  transit-place  for  goods 
entering  from  Kiangsi  fC  |B»  or  forwarded  through  the  Meiling 
#  IS  pass. 

ShiMOchinu  Fu  fS  JHI  )|^.  —  A  large  town,  and  a  much  fre- 
quented port,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wu-shui  fF^  TJC  with  the 
Peh-kiang  ^fc  XL 

Semmhwi  h^ien  H  4C  jR  (Samshui).  —  Population,  5,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  separated  from  the  Peh-kiang  fl:  fC  by  a  large 
suburb,  which  is  used  as  its  port.  This  town  is  agreeably 
situated  at  the  foot  of  beautifull  hills,  and  owes  its  activity  to 
its  position.  Samshui  is  a  port  open  to  foreign  trade. 

Above  Canian: 

Faiehan  Hs  [Ij  H  (Fohshan  ch^n).  —  Population,  500,000 
inhabitants.  A  large  town,  12  miles  in  length,  renowned  for 
its  vast  silk  manufactuires,  cloth-making,  embroidery,  cutlery, 
matting,  paper  and  porcelain.  The  town  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river,  and  is  not  fortified. 

On  the  Tunff'kiang  )K  {Li  ^^  the  head  of  the  delta  : 
Shihiung  JQ^  %.  —  Population,  100,000  inhabitants.  A  large 
sugar  and  food-stuff  emporium. 

To  the  N,  BL,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han-kiang  |^  {t  • 
Sfvataw  fill  SH  (Shant'eu).  —  Population,  60,000  inhabitants. 
A  port  situated  five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  exporting  chiefly 
sugar,  groundnuts  and  camphor.  Among  its  imports  are  bean- 
oil  cake  from  Manchuria,  employed  in  large  quantity  for  manu- 
ring the  fields;  also  rice,  kerosene  oil, cotton  and  woollen  cloths. 
Numerous  emigrants  start  every  year  from  this  place. 

Tothe&W.: 

Fkikhoi  il  f$  (Peh-hai).  —  Population,  20,000  inhabitants. 
A  port  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Tongking.  It  is  the  commercial 
outlet,  and  the  mart  for  a  large  portion  of  Kwangtung  JH  })(', 
Kwangsi  JR  9,  and  even  of  Yiinnan  ^  ^  and  Kweichow  f^  j^. 
Its  chief  exports  i^re  star-aniseed  and  star-aniseed  oil,  hides. 
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indigo,  opium  and  tin,  while  its  imports  are  cotton-cloths  and 
kerosene  oil. 

K*iunachaw  Fu  ^fVifff' —  Population,  35,000  inhabitants. — 
JBMhmt;  f$  D  (Haik'ow)  is  its  port,  and  trades  principally  with 
Hongkong.  It  exports  pigs,  sugar,  beiel-nuts,  leather  and 
poultry.  Its  imports  consist  of  cotton-cloths,  rice,  kerosene  oil 
and  India  opium. 

Note.—  On  Hoagkiogg  "g  ^  (HaiAngkiang)  and  Kowloon  A  tk  (Kiulnng), 
both  British  posBessiona ;  Macao  ft  P^  (NgaomOn)  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  Lappa 
IK  :|;  (Knngpeh),  an  island  opposite  Macao ;  KTrangclMyw  wap  fHHUi  belonging 
to  France,  see  Section  IV.  Coasts. 

Industry  and  Commeree. —  Canian  and  FaiBhan  are  the 

two  principal  industrial  centres.  We  have  seen  the  principal 
articles,  and  may  add  thereto  the  manufacture  of  matches, 
jewellery  and  glass-ware,  sugar-refining  and  iron-works. 

Trade  is  carried  on  through  Swaiow  and  JPakhai,  but 
€kMni09i  holds  the  first  place  as  a  commercial  centre,  its  exports 
going  as  far  as  Yiinnan  H  "^  and  Szechw'an  m  ^.  We  have 
stated  their  nature  when  describing  the  principal  ports  of  this 
Province. 

flUcltways  af  Commnnieniian.  —  Communications  are 
carried  on  principally  by  uHMier  rcuim.  The  SlrMang  J^  f£ 
delta  offers  an  excellent  network  of  navigable  streams.  The 
river  itself  is  a  convenient  outlet  towards  Kwangsi  JH  |f  and 
the  adjoining  Provinces. 

The  Beh'hiang  Jjc,  ^  has  long  been  the  water  route  towards 
the  N.  The  river  forks  into  two  at  Shaochow  Fu  fg  j^  jj^,  one 
stream  leading  to  Kiangsi  2C  ff ,  via  Nanhsiung  Chow  ^l^jHI*' 
the  other  on  the  W.,  leading  to  Hunan  j||  ]^,  via  Wushui  f^TJC. 
From  Nanhsiung  Chow,  a  land  route  continues  through  Kiangsi. 
This  road  is  paved,  and  as  it  issues  from  the  immense  plain  of  rice- 
fields,  it  winds  through  quaint  and  picturesque  hills.  All  along,  at 
regular  intervals,  are  built  sheds  to  afford  shelter  to  the  carriers. 
These  number  about  50,000,  and  travel  unceasingly  to  and  fro, 
in   two  nearly  endless   files,     The  boundary-limit  of  the  two 
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Provinces  is  at  the  Meikwan  i|^  R)  or  plum-tree  barrier,  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Between  that 
place  and  Nanngan  Fn  ^  $  fff,  the  journey  is  still  made  by 
land  and  then  by  water.  The  same  process  is  repeated  on  ih^ 
rauie  through  Hunan  JM  '^-  A.t  Ichang  hsien  fi  4^  fl  (de- 
pending on  Ch*6ng  Chow  |tj(  ^),  the  Wushui  ^  ^  is  abandoned 
for  a  paved  road,  which  leads  via  the  (JhehHng  jg  j^  pass  to 
Ch'6ng  Chow  on  the  Lei-ho  ^  ^.  This  road  is  30  miles  long, 
and  is  bordered  throughout  with  inns  and  warehouses.  The 
Chehling  pass  attains  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet,  and  like 
the  land  route  is  situated  in  Hunan  ^  ||f. 

The  Tung-kiang  ]|[  Jt  supplies  an  excellent  way  North- 
Eastwards. 

The  Lienchow  Fu  jH  jHI  /AF  and  K'in  Chow  Sk  W  "vers 
open  easy  commnications  between  Pakhoi  ^fc  9^  (Peh-hai)  and 
Kwangsi  ^  Ig. 

A  raUuHtif  connects  Samshui  H  tK  (Sanshui)  and  Fatshan 
"^  ill  with  Canton,  and  will  subsequently  be  continued  to  Kowloon 
3^||.  Another  is  to  run  between  Canton  and  Macao. 

The  Peh-kiang  ^fc  XL  valley  is  the  natural  course  which  the 
Canton-Hank*ow  line  will  follow. 

Carts,  though  occasionally  met  with,  are  little  employed. 

A  regular  steamship  service  brings  the  principal  ports 
into  constant  communication  with  one  another. 

<>peii  Porta.  —  Kwangtung  has  six  ports  open  to  Foreign 
trade  :  Canton  or  Kwangchow  Fu  J^  ^  1^,  Swatow  or  Shan- 
t*eu  \i\\  ^  (in  the  Prefecture  of  Ch'aochow  Fu  ^  ^  ;ff),  Hoihow 
or  Haik'ow  ^  p  (in  the  Prefecture  of  K^iungchow  Pu  Jjfi 
ji{  fff,  Hainan  %  "jfH  Island),  Tmkhoi  or  Peh-hai  ^  ^  (in  the 
Prefecture  of  Leichow  Fu  fS  M  J^)^  Samoui  or  Sanshui 
hsien  H  >1C  tt  (jn  the  Prefecture  of  Kwangchow  Fu  j|f|  ^Kt 
Iff),  and  Kianffmhi.  i£  f^  (in  the  Prefecture  of  Chaok'ing  Pu 
Jft  Jft  )ff)'  There  are  besides  three  porte  of  caU:  Kanehuh  -^ 
f}-  (in  the  Prefecture  of  Chaok'ing  Fu  ^E  H  Jff)^  Chaokfina  Fu 
Jl^ttM  and  TehkHng  Fu  ^  ]fk  Jff^  ^"d  three  custom  sttaUme: 
fVhampoa  or  Hwangpu  ^  ^   (in   the    Prefecture  of  Kwang- 
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chow  Fu  JJd  iW  ;ff),  Kawioan  or  Kiulung  jl  fg  (in  the  Prefcc- 
ture  of  Hweichow  Fu  Jt  jHl  Jff),  and  l4xppa  or  Kungpeh  ^  it 
(in  the  Prefecture  of  Kwangchow  Fu  ^  )i\  f(f). 

Three  parts  have  been  ceded  to  Foreign  Powers :  Macao 
or  Ngaomfin  jUR,  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  from  1,553,  and 
ceded  officially  to  Portugal  in  1887 ;  H<mgkana  or  Hsiangkiang 
^  ^,  ceded  to  England  in  1842  (to  which  must  be  added  the 
Kowioon  eorieneion  on  the  maiinland,  leased  in  1898) ;  and 
Ktvangd^awumi  H  iWW  i »«  the^  Prefecture  of  Leichow  Fu  ^  jHI 
J^^  leased  to  France  in  1898. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   COAST   REGION 

(FOKIEN  IB  li  AND  CH^KIANG  fH  Jc). 


^kien  IB  jg  forms  with  ChihUmg  ^  ft  the  MinehS  JgSi  Df 
Viceroy alty.  The  Viceroy  resides  at  Foochow  j||  j^.  Formosa 
Island  or  T'ai-wan  ||g  K,  was  formerly  a  pari  of  this  Viceroyalty. 

The  two  Provinces,  both  separated  from  Kiangsi  iL  IS  ^V 
high  chains  of  mountains,  both  having  a  coasts-line  abounding  in 
bays  and  ports,  both  irrigated  by  short  rivers,  both  principally 
composed  of  porphyry  and  granite,  remain  considerably  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  China,  and  have  a  race  and  dialect  proper  to 
each.  Both  have  a  large  agricultural  population.  In  the  East, 
their  climate  is  tropical  in  Summer,  and  is  without  severe  cold  in 
Winter.  Towards  the  W„  it  becomes  more  continental,  and  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  Winter. 

•''WW6W  tH^  has  few  plains;  ChtkUmg  ^jQQ  in  its  Northern 
part  has  a  very  large  one,  the  continuation  of  that  of  Kiangsu 
iL  S-  CMMang  ^  {£  being  more  industrial,  has  larger  towns 
and  easier  communications  with  the  neighbouring  regions. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  both  Provinces.  Moreover,  CMkUrng 
produces  silk  in  large  quantity,  while  JMUera  seems  to  possess 
abundant  mineral  wealth. 

The  Northern  part  of  CMhiang  fg^  fL  has  greatly  suffered 
from  the  T'aip'ing  ^  ^  rebellion.  Fokien  JH  H*  more  isolated, 
has  seldom  suffered  from  the  revolts  which  have  afflicted  the  rest 
of  China. 
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r,  Fokien  @  ^ 

j^rewL.  —  46,332  square  miles.  It  is  after  Oh^kiang  ffi  it, 
and  Kiangsu  XL  Hi  the  smallest  of  the  Provinces, 

PopidaAion-  —  22,870,000  inhabitants,  or  493  to  the 
square  mile.  It  is  one  of  the  most  populated  Provinces,  and 
occupies  the  fourth  place,  coming  successively  after  Shantung 
lU  %.  Kiangsu  fL  81  and  Hupeh  JM  ft. 

Hame. The  name  Fokien  comes  from  two  of  its  principal 

towns  :    JiHwhow  Fu  j®  ^  ^fif  and  JKienning  Fu  ft  Jf  *i  a^^ 
means  **hapn  t&UMUhmenPK 

Boundaries.  —  Fokien  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  —  By  Ch^kiang  »f  ft, 
W.  —  By  Kiangsi  ft  W» 
8.   —  By  Kwangtung  jg|  %, 
B^  By  the  Formosa  Channel  and  the  East-China  Sea. 

Capital.  —  ^OOCHOW  jg  ffl  ^fif,  on  the  Min-kiang  ^3  fL- 

Oilier  Prefeetures.  —  N^eae  are  8  in  number. 

2b  ihe  y.B>,  on  the  coast: 
lo  Puhning  Fu  JB  «  W. 
T6  the  N.W.,   ascending   the  Min-hUmg    gg   f£   and  ii» 

tr^utariem: 

2»  Yenp'iag  Pu  ii  ^  *, 
3»  Kienniiig  Fn  %  IK  ;fip, 
4«  Shaown  Fn  S  R  JfiF. 

€>n  the  coast^  to  the  SL  of  the  MinrMang : 

Sp  Hsinghwa  Fu  *  ft  Jflp, 
ep  TB*iienchow  Fu  JR  ^  *, 
T  Changchow  Fuff  M  MP. 

Tothe  8.W.: 

8»  T'ingchow  Fu  fT  ^  W. 
There   are   besides   in  Fokien  two  independent  Chow   jHl 
cUtee:  Tungeh'un  Chow  ;^  g[^  |Hi  and  Jjunggen  Chmv  |||t^M- 
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Aspect  ud  CluunMCerlsttM. — Fokien  is  a  mountainous 
country,  with  the  special  characteristic  that  its  chains  are 
almost  parallel,  and  run  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  These  chains  hinder 
the  development  of  rivers.  These  latter  either  run  into  the  sea 
after  a  short  course,  or  flowing  between  two  chains,  join  the 
largest  river,  the  Mln^kUmff  g^  {[[,  which  with  great  difficulty 
has  forced  its  way  through  the  mountain  ridges.  Enjoying  an 
extensive  coast-line  with  numerous  bays  and  fine  harbours,  the 
Province  is  well  fitted  for  producing  a  sturdy  race  of  fishermen. 
It  has  also  furnished  the  largest  number  of  emigrants.  Its 
well  cultivated  soil  produces  good  crops,  especially  tea,  which 
is  in  great  demand.  On  account  of  its  isolation,  Fokien  |g  jj^ 
has,  perhaps  better  than  any  olher  Province,  maintained  its 
dialects,  which  differ  greatly  from  those  of  Ch^kiang  fjf^  f£ 
and  Kwangtung  JH  ^,  and  still  more  from  the  Mandarin  lan- 
guage. These  dialects  are  spoken  by  those  who  have  emigrated 
to  America,  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  to  South  Africa. 

Geolaffioal  constiiuiion.  —  The  mountains  which  run  through  Fokien,  as 
well  as  through  part  of  Ch&kiang,  are  probably  of  less  ancient  formation  than  those  of 
the  rest  of  China,  and  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  geological  formations  of  Japan. 
They  are  the  outcome  of  a  mighty  upheaval,  interspersed  in  the  centre  with  porphyry 
and  granite.  Sandstone,  as  well  as  schist  and  limestone,  are  also  found  there,  but 
these  do  not  form  the  principal  formation.  Volcanic  strata  are  met  with  in  so^ne 
places,  especially  in  the  islands. 

Orograpliy.  —  Fokien  jji  ^  is  covered  with  a  series  of 
mountain-chains  running  parallel  to  the  sea.  The  most  Wes- 
tern of  these,  the  Tunftl-Hn^  1^  jM  iSi  forms  the  limit  between 
Fokien  jg  ^  and  Kiangsi  {£  |f .  The  summits  of  these  chains 
generally  exceed  3,000  feet,  and  attain  near  Ohdkiang  ^  jXt 
even  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet.  The  surface  rises  in  ge- 
neral from  B.  to  W.  Thus  Yenp'ing  Fu  JE  ^  ;j^  is  ^.00 
to  600  feet  higher  than  Foochow  9|  jHi  ^f  ^^t  even  along 
the  coast,  there  are  a  few  summits  which  reach  over  3,000 
feet. 

Olimate.  —  The  climate  of  Fokien  is  semi-tropical  in  the  Eastern  portion  of 
the  Province,  and  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  there  below  32**  Fahrenheit.  In  the 
Western  part,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  even  very  cold  during  Winter. 
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Hjrdv^griH^lir*  —  A  large  river,   the  JAt-Mofi^  P)  {t* 

wiih  its  tributaries,  drains  the  greater  part  of  Fokien  jJB  j^. 
Several  coast-rivers  irrigate  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  The  affluents 
of  the  Han-kiang  41  i£  water  the  8.  Western  part  of  the  Province. 


POOCHOW  m)V{  Jif  AND  THE  MIN  RIVER  ^  tL. 

The  Min^Mang  QQ  j!£  or  Snake  river.  This  river  is  for- 
med by  three  principal  tributaries  which  unite  near  Yenp^ing 
Pu  S  7  JKF-  These  are  :  I"*  the  Kienk'i  ft  ^,  which  comes 
from  the  N.  E.,  and  passes  through  Kienning  Fu  ft  H^  j||  ;  2® 
the  Shai^wuk^i  9^  f(  ^9  which  comes  from  the  W.,  and  runs 
through  the  Prefecture  of  the  same  name  ;  3"*  the  NittghwtO^i 
H^  ft  ^«  coming  in  from  the  S.  W.,  running  near  the 
district  city  of  the  same  name,  and  after  a  bend  towards  the 
8.,  taking  again  a  Northerly  direction.  The  largest  of  these 
tributaries  is  the  Kienk'i^  which,  almost  from  its  source  near 
Ch^kiang  ^  j^,  is  navigable  for  small  boats,  despite  the  rapids 
and  rocks  that  obstruct  it.  Fairly  large-sized  craft,  called 
tea-hoaUfCan  go  as  far  up  as  Kienning  Fu  ft  ||!  ^,  in  the  flood- 
season.  Those  three  rivers,  like  their  tributaries,  swell  rapidly 
in  the  flood-season,  and  in  the  heavy  Summer  rains.  Their 
level-then  rises  considerably  above  the  ordinary,  and  their  current 
becomes  exceedingly  rapid  and  impossible  to  ascend. 
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From  Yenp*ing  Fu  |g  ^  ^,  the  Min-kiang  PQ  jl  is  com- 
jHetely  formed,  its  current  becomes  slower,  but  shoals,  rocks 
and  rapids  render  it  of  lUtle  use  till  Shuik'ow  ^  P  isreached. 
Here  navigation  on  the  river  begins  in  reality,  and  fair-^sized 
junks  find  enough  water  in  every  season,  and  the  shoals  are 
no  longer  to  be  feared.  After  a  bend  below  Foochow  Mji\jffj 
the  river  flows  into  the  Eastern  China  Sea  by  two  branches, 
between  which  lies  an  island.  The  Northern  Channel  is  the 
deepest.  At  low-water,  the  depth  on  the  bar  is  12  feet,  and 
large  ships  cannot  enter  the  river,  but  are  compelled  to  await 
the  rise  of  the  tide,  when  the  depth  of  the  water  reaches  27, 
and  sometimes  30  feet.  Steamers  have  again  to  stop,  and  this 
time  finally,  at  Tagoda  Anchorage^  9  miles  below  Foochow, 
which  is  itself  35  miles  distant  from  the  moulh  of  the  river. 
IkOcks  lying  across  the  bed  of  the  river  above  Pagoda  Anchorage, 
with  the  alluvial  deposits  thus  formed,  have  created  a  second 
bar,  which  only  boats  of  light  draught  can  cross.  Throughout 
all  its  last  part,  between  Foochow  and  the  sea,  the  Min-kiang 
EQ  tL  i*uns  through  a  deep  valley,  and  widens  out  occasionally 
from  half  a  mile  lo  2  miles.  The  Min-kiang  |J5  fn,  with  its 
tributary  the  Kienk'i  ^  ^,  is  about  350  miles  in  length. 

To  the  S.E.,  is  the  JLung-kiang  H  ft,  a  river  scarcely 
navigable  even  for  local  craft,  on  account  of  its  little  depth  and 
its  numerous  rapids.  It  flows  into  the  sea,  near  Amoy  ^  f^ 
(Hsiam^n). 

(For  the  coast-line  gee  Section  IV). 

Fauaa  and  Flora.  —  The  fanna  and  flora  of  Fokien  are  those  of  the  tropical 
zone,  in  the  Western  part,  and  those  of  the  temperate  zone  in  the  Eastern  portion  of 
the  Province.  Even  in  this  latter  part,  the  valleys  offer  specimens,  althonj^h  in  small 
qaantity,  of  the  flora  of  the  tropics.  Suffice  it  to  mention  only  the  species  the  most 
widely  diffused :  the  tea,  orange  and  baoana-trees,  the  lichee  or  persimmon,  splendid 
fir-trees,  maples  and  camphor- trees.  The  sngarcane  is  cultivated  in  the  region  around 
Amoy. 

Agrlenlinral  Wealib.  —  This  consists  principally  of  tea. 
Rice,  wheat,  the  sugar-cane,  the  opium  poppy,  as  well  as  ginger 
are  also  cultivated.     The  inhabitants,   by  a  skilful   system  of 
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terraces,  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  every  patch  of  ground, 
even  to  the  summit  of  steep  hills. 

To  this  wealth  must  be  added  the  fishing  industry,  which 
supports  a  large  number  of  people,  especially  along  the  coast. 

Mineral  Wealtlk — The  mineral  wealth  of  Fokien  is  most 
important,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  worked.  It  consists  of 
gold,  silver,  lead,  tin  and  coal. 

Salt  is  extracted  from  sea-water. 

FspoIatiOn.  —  Fokien,  owing  to  its  ieolatxon,  has  better  preserved  its  primitive 
race  than  any  other  of  the  Provinces.  The  people  are  proud,  energetic  and  venturesome, 
and  Aimish  excellent  fishermen,  as  well  as  good  cultivators  and  colonists.  They  have 
their  clialects,  customs  and  dress,  and  like  the  population  of  Kwangtung,  hold  aloof  from 
and  despise  the  boat  people  or  Tungkias  ^  Uti  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  the  N.E.,  the  Siakas  or  Siik*tus  ^  ^Siik'ohs)  have  their  own  peculiar  dress  and 
customs.  Their  hair  is  of  a  brownish  colour.  They  intermingle  with  the  Chinese,  and 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  race.  —  It  is  stated  that  the  opium  habit  has  caused  more 
ravages  in  this  Province  than  anywhere  else. 

JLanguage.  —  Fokien  has  its  own  peculiar  language,  which  comprises  several 
dialects.  The  principal  of  these  dialects  are :  1^  the  Fokienese  dialect  properly  so-called. 
It  is  harsh  and  guttural,  and  spoken  by  about  5  millions  of  the  population.  It  is  used 
throughout  the  Prefectures  of  Fokien,  Yenp*ing  and  Hwahsing ;  2°  the  Arnoy  dialect. 
It  has  its  peculiar  nasal  sound8,and  is  spoken  by  10  millions  and  more  of  the  population, 
both  in  the  Province  and  in  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  greater  part  of  Chinese  emi- 
grants speak  this  dialect,  which  has  also  numerous  variations. 

Towns  and  Principal  Centres.  —  rooCHOW  M  M  /j^. 
—  Population,  624,000  inhabitants.  —  A  large  city  situated  in 
a  well-cultivated  region,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Min-kiang  PQ  2C, 
and  about  35  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  walled  town,  including 
a  Tartar-quarter,  is  2  miles  from  the  water's  edge.  A  numerous 
population  swarms  also  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Opposite  the 
town  is  the  Foreign  Settlement,  on  Nant^ai  ^  -^  Island.  A 
bridge,  435  yards  in  length,  made  of  splendid  Hag-stones  and 
known  as  the  Lang  Bridge^  or  Bridge  o/  ten  thousand  ages  ^ 
H  4K  (Wanshowkiao),  unites  Nant'ai  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
Min-kiang,  and  the  populous  leland  of  Chungehaw  t\*  ||.  Foo- 
chow,  though  the  home  of  expectant  officials,  and  a  literary 
and  military  centre,  has  also  considerable  industries  and  trade. 
Bilk  and  woollen   studs,   paper   and   household   furniture  are 
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manufactured  there,  while  timber,  canes,  paper  umbrellas,  silk, 
tea,  camphor,  paper  and  oranges  ar6  exported,  in  exchange  for 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  kerosene  oil,  sugar,  flour  and  matches. 
Formerly  the  tea-trade  was  extensive,  but  it  has  of  late  declined, 
Ceylon  tea  having  supplanted  it  on  the  English  market.  The 
total  trade  of  the  port  has  been  in  1903,  Hk.  Tls.  16,738,718; 
in  1904,  Tls.  17,265,968;  and*in  1905,  Tls.  17,724,198.  As  at 
Canton^  a  large  boat-population  has  established  itself  a  little 
above  Chungshow  if>  ||. 

Nine  miles  down  the  river,  at  the  place  where  the  two 
streams  meet,  and  below  Nant^ai  island,  is  Fieigoda  Anchorage 
or  lA^Bkngffah  S  M  :ffi  ^"^^  Mamoy  arsenal.  This  arsenal, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  a  small  island 
where  docks  are  established,  employs  1,700  workmen,  and 
constructs  large  ships.  The  establishment  is  administered  by 
French  experts,  in  the  employ  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Alfmg  the  coasi,  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  Min- 
kiang  H  Jt  *^  Kwangtung  J|  ]([ : 

T^Ueneh&w  -F^  j^  ^  jjg^-  —  Formerly  a  celebrated  port, 
but  at  the  present  day  obstructed  by  sand-banks  which  have 
caused  it  to  be  supplanted  by  Amoy.  It  still  remains  a  large 
and  populous  town.  Several  consider  it  to  be  the  ancient  Zaiittn 
mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  and  then  one  of  the  most  populated 
cities  of  the  world.  Trade  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of 
Nffonhai  ^  M- 

Amaif  or  B&iamhi  M  P^*  —  Population,  114,000  inha- 
bitants. The  harbour,  situated  to  the  W.  of  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lung-kiang  H  jl,  is  excellent,  and  one  of  the  finest 
on  the  coast.  It  has  very  good  anchorage  and  docks,  where 
large  steamers  may  be  repaired.  JBmigraUan  is  extensive,  and 
has  at  times  reached  90,000  in  a  year.  Its  eoeparU  are  princi- 
pally :  bricks  and  tiles,  hemp  bags,  paper  umbrellas,  tea,  sugar 
and  tobacco.  It  imparim  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  kerosene  oil, 
rice,  mats,  flour  and  matches.  Trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  with 
Formosa  and  Japan.  The  total  value  of  the  port  has  been  in 
1905,  Hk.  Tls.  18,654,610.  A  Japanese  Settlement  was  marUed 
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out  in  1899,  apd  its  occupants  are  extremely  enterprising.  — 
Amoy  is  connected  by  submarfne  cabie  (French-owned)  with 
Tongkrng.  —  The  Japanese  line  from  Formosa,  lands  at  Sharp- 
Peak  H  5  llj  {8anshih-shan,  i.e.  three  stone  mountain). 

Opposite  Amoy  is  u^^ 
the  little  island  of  |sf| 
KtOana-M  $[  «  «|  '^ 

(Drum-wave  island). 
In  the  midst  of  the  fo- 
liage and  around  the 
foreign  houses,  rises 
A  new  Chinese  city, 
with  more  elegant 
and  better  built  dwell- 
ings than  those  of 
Amoy. 

Changchihv  Fk*  |S^ 
^  Hf'  —  Population, 
500,000  inhabitants. 
A  large  town,  with 
broad  paved  streets, 
situated  on  the  Lung- 
kiang  M  jXi  ^^  miles 
from  the  sea. 

T*unan0an  hsien 
R^H-  —A  rather 
frequented  port,  lying 
at  the  extremity  of 
a  bay,  to  the  N.  of 
Amoy.  The  surround- 
*  ing'coufitry,  lik^  that 
t>f  dhangchow  Fu,  is 
rich  and  well  cultivated, 
now  started  there. 


Vast  plantations  of  sugar-cane  are 


A^emding  the  Mk^kkm&  QQ  jX  and  the  KienkM  jj^  % ; 
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remtiHm^  JP^^  ^Jff,—  Population,  200,000  inhabitants. 
A  town  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Hin-kiang. 

Kimming  JP^  ^  ^  Jg.  —  A  town  built  at  the  junction  of 
two  riverSy  in  the  principal  tea-growing  country,  at  a  place  to 
which  large  boats  can  ascend,  and  on  the  road  leading  from 
the  X.  to  Foochow,  to  which  facts  It  owes  its  activity.  It  is  belter 
constructed  and  more  populated  than  YenpMng  Fu.  Its  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  tea  and  salt. 

Ch^ungnaof^  hsien  ^  $  ||.  —  Population,  100,000  inha- 
bitants. A  district  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Wui  ^  ^j^ 
kUi.  This  hill  rises  to  about  1,000  feet  over  the  level  of  the 
plain,  and  is  composed  of  schist,  sandstone  and  granite.  The  best 
tea  of  FoHien  JSIS  grpws  in- the  neighbourhood.  English  people 
call  it  the  **B0kea  hUP'^  and  the  tea  grown  there  **Bohea  tea^\ 
Gh^ungngan  hsien  is  the^ principal  market  for  the  article,  and  it 
is  forwardjed  in  large  quantities  through  Kiangsi  {C  B- 

On  ike  N*  4/  ihe  M9nrkiamff,  upon  the  coast,  proceeding 
Northwards  :  .  • 

LienkUmg  Ftsien  H  2L  JK-  —  Population,  250,000  inhabi- 
tants.    A  frequented  port. 

FM^ning  J^  JH  1$  JflP*  —  ^  P^^^  formerly  of  considerable 
importance,  and  still  a  thriving  and  busy  town.  The  best  opium 
of  Fokien  is  cultivated  In  the  neighbourhood. 

Indnairy  and  Commeroe.  —  We  have*  seen,  when  des- 
cribing the  principal  towns,  the  chief  articles  of  indufttry  and 
trade.  In  regard  to  ^eacpaHs,  the  most  important  are  timber, 
brick/,  pottery,  silk,  tea,  sugar,  paper,  camphor  and  oranges. 

Higliwajs  of  Commuiiicalioii.  —  Besides  a  very  brisk 
service  of  boats  along  the  coast,  especially  to  Foochow  S  ^ 
JjJ,  there  are  only  2  land  routes  which  desen-e  to  b.e  particularly 
mentioned  : 

1^  The  road  which  starts  from  Whiehow  F^  fB^  ^  Jff,  in 
Ch^kiang  ^  H,  and  leads  to  Foochow  M^Hftf- 

15 
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2^  The  road  which  starts  from  Foochow,  and  passes  through 
Yenp'ing  Fu  Jg  2^  fff  and  Kienning  Fu  ^1/^  fff.  It  then  forks 
into  several  branches,  running  some  into  Ch^kiang  ^  f£,  and 
one  into  Kiangsi  fL  9i  via  Ch'ungngan  hsien  ^  $  J||- 

Open  l*or(B.  —  Three  ports  of  this  Province  are  open  to 
Foreign  trade  :  Amay  or  Hsiumh^  Jg  P^  (in  the  Prefecture  of 
Ts'iienchow  Fu  ^  ;Hi  Hi)^  Foocluno  IB  jHl  JfiF«  ^^  Pagoda  Ancho- 
rage, and  Sftntmiffao  H  %  ift  o^  SatiHuto  (in  the  Prefecture  of 
Fuhning  Fu  Jii  H  f(f). 

Note.  —  In  tlic   Amoy   dialect  the  CMneae  eharader  ^ 

eh*a  (tea-plant),  is  pronounced  ieh^  and  it  is  from  this  source 
that  the  French  word  thS,  the  German  thee,  the  Italian  tS  (also 
eUi)  and  the  Spanish  IS  arc  all  derived,  as  well  as  the  English 
word  fc«b  It  may  be  also  remarked-  here  timt  the  word  funk, 
French  jwnque,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Junco,  comes  from  the 
Chinese  word  chu^anjfl^  (boat  or  ship),  pronounced  in  the  Amoy 
and  Foochow  dialects  respectively,  eh*un  and  eh^iangt  and  in 
Javanese  fuug. 
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Area.  —  36,680  square  miles.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the 
eighteen  Provinces. 

P^pvlatton.  —  11,580,060  inhabitants,  or  310  to  the 
square  mile. 

name.  —  Ch6kiang  flfr  £t  signifies  ''ero&ked  river^  Pro- 
vince. This  name  has  been  given  it  on  account  of  the  bore  or 
tidal  wave  of  its  Northern  river,  which  drives  back,  and  as  it 
were  bends  its  waters.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  character 
fjff  eM  i.e.  to  hena  or  break. 

B^midaiies.  —  Ch^kiang  is  bounded  on  the 

N.  —  By  Kiangsu  f£  |g, 

W.  —  By  Nganhwei  ^^R,  Kiangsi  f£  |5,  and  Fokien  jfB^, 

8.   —  By  Fokien  jJB  ^« 

E.   —  By  the  Eastern  China  Sea. 

Capital HANOCHOW  FU  Jgi  ^  ^.— It  is  built  at  the 

Southern  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ts*ient'ang-kiang  j^  ^  fL- 

Otlier  Prefeetares.  —  meae  are  lO  in  number. 

Tothey.cf  Hanffehow  JW  |fl  M  fifi  on  the  Grand  Canal : 

7r  Eiahsing  Fa  S  H  Mp. 

Aeeendfng  the  T^ienM^ang-hiang  ^  |$  ^H  ^^^^  **^  affluenU: 

2r  Yuenchow  Fu  fi  ^  Jfif, 
4°  Einhwa  Fu  *  ^  *, 
5»  K'uchow  Fu  a  ^  *. 

Not  far  from  the  eoaet,  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the 
TsMent^ang-kiang  j^  ^  iL  towards  Fokien  jjg  j|r : 
er  Shaohsing  Fa  Ja  41  ff, 
7**  Hingpo  Fu  H  *  *, 
8»  raichow  Fa  •&  ^  *. 

AeeenOlina  the  NgeU'kiano  K  2!t  ' 

9^  W^uchow  Fa  fi  M  ff , 
10»  Ch'ucliow  Fa  a  M  JIF. 
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There  is  besides  in  Ch^kiang  one  independent  T*ing  ]f^: 
Tinghai  Ting  ^  M  B' 

Aspect  and  Chmrmeiewimiiem.  —  Situated  betyveen  Ngan- 
h-wei  ^4|t  and  KiangsuQ^^  on  the  N.,  and  Fohienjf^i^  on  the 
S. ,  ChSkiang  ^  f£  has  eame  /eaiures  of  theee  three  Frovineee  in 

the  tracts  'which  border  on  each  of  them.  The  TayUr-Ung  ;^  ^ 
^  or  great  etaek  mouniaina  terminate  in  the  Province.  After 
crossing  its  centre  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  they  continue  in  the  sea, 
and  form  the  Chusan  ^  |Ij  (Cheushan)  archipelago.  This  range  of 
mountains  divides  the  Province  into  two  etrongig  eontrao^ 
tiug  regions.  In  the  SU,  the  soil,  climate,  fauna,  flora,  resources, 
language,  people,  the  deeply-indented  coasts^  everything  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Fokien  jfg  jj^.  In  the  Northern  retH^n^ 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  the  country  resembles  rather  its  two 
neighbouring  Provinces :  vast  plains,  canals,  embankments,  rice- 
fields^  the  culture  of  the  silkv;orm  in  the  E.,  tea-growing, 
wooded  hills,  rivers  navigable  in  the  flood-season,  tracts  laid 
waste  by  the  T'aip'ing  -jjj^  2p  rebellion,  but  rising  from  their 
ruins  in  the  Western  part.  The  poverty  of  Chikiang  ff^  \X^  in 
regard  to  minerals,  is  largely  counterbalanced  by  its  agricultural 
products,  the  prosperous  state  of  its  indrxstry,  its  excellent  harbours, 
and  a  highly  developed  networwk  of  navigable  streams.  The 
Province  is  fast  recovering  the  prosperity  and  dense  population 
it  enjoyed  previous  to  the  T'aip^ing  -j^  ^  rebellion. 

Geological  oonftiiiotioii.  —  In  the  Western  part  of  the  Province,  to  the  N.  of 
the  TsHenVang-kiang^  BchiBt,  sandstone  and  limestone  are  the  predominant  rocks.  In 
the  E.  of  the  Province,  the  Great  Plain  is  of  alluvial  formation. 

To  the  S.  of  the  TaHenVang-kiang,  porphyry  and  p^ranite  are  the  principal  rocks, 
with  limestone  and  sandstone  here  and  there,  while  traces  of  volcanic  eruptions  are 
found  in  the  Chusan  Islands. 

Orograplijr.  —  The  TayiMiing  :Xc  J$  ^  or  great  stack 
mountains  terminate  in  this  Province  by  two  partMel  branches 
running  S.W.-N.B.  The  Southern  branch  reaches  an  elevation 
of  nearly  4,000  feet  in  the  J^ientfai-shat^  5^  ■&  lljf  S.  W.  pf 
Ningpo  ^  j$,  and  running  into  the  sea,  ends  at  the  Chusan 
^  [1|  (Cheushan)  archipelago. 
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The  whole  country  lying  S.  of  the  Tayu-ling  ^  J$  -ft  is 
mountainous. 

Between  Ningpo  flf  Jgjf  and  Hangchow  ^  jfff ,  and  also  to 
the  W.,  as  well  as  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  Hangchow,  extends 
a  Unve  pMn. 

Further  to  the  W., throughout  the  central  and  upper  region 
of  the  Ts'ient'ang-kiang  fi|  |8f  flCi  ^^®  country  is  again  moun- 
tainous, and  resembles  much  by  its  broken  and  picturesque  hills 
the  8.  of  Nganhwei  ^  l^.  The  T^ienmuh-shan  3^  g  ^j  or 
Heavenly  Eye  mountain,  to  the  W.  of  Hangchow  iffC  jV{,  \b 
nearly  5,000  feet  high.  Another  range  more  to  the  W.,  connected 
with  the  T4enmuh-8han,  and  called  Lunfftawshoi^  H  W  ill 
{dragon-gall  mountain),  constitutes  the  boundary-line  between 
Nganhwei  ^  ^  and  Ch^kiang  flff  it- 
Climate.  ~  To  the  S.  of  the  Tayli-linp,  the  climate  is  semi-tropical  as  in  Pokien, 
bnt  the  heat  is  less  intense.  To  the  N.  of  the  Tayii-ling,  the  climate  is  much  more 
temperate,  less  warm  in  the  Summer  and  colder  in  the  >^'inter.  Throughout  the  Great 
Plain,  the  climate  is  the  same  as  that  of  Shanghai,  though  a  little  warmer  on  account  of 
the  difference  of  latitude. 

Hydrosrapliy.  —  The  watershed  of  the  Province  is  establi- 
shed by  the  Tayii-ling  :^  J^  ^8  mountains.  The  Tti^ientanff- 
^^iang  j^  ^  ^t,  a  large  and  beautiful  river,  runs  Northward, 
while  to  the  S.  How  others  of  lesser  importance. 

The  m'ienlfang-hiang  ^  |i^  jtL  is  formed  by  two  streams, 
which  run  between  the  two  parallel  branches  of  the  Tayii-ling, 
as  mentioned  above.  These  two  streams  flow  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, one  from  the  W.,  passing  through  K'iichow  Fu  ^  ;Hi 
}^,  the  other  from  the  E.,  passing  through  Kinhwa  Fu  ^  ^  ;^. 
Both  unite  at  LankM  hsien  j|  ${(  JR,  and  force  a  passage  through 
the  porphyry  in  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Tayii-ling  :k  JM,  ^ 
range.  At  Yenchow  F^  tk  i^  fff^  ^^^  river  receives  an  important 
tributary  from  Nganhwei  ^  ^,  after  which  it  flows  into  the 
sea  at  Hangchow  |jj;  ^.  The  estuary  widens  out  into  a  large 
bay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  lie  tl  e  Chusan  ^^  i[l  (Oheushan) 
Islands. 

The  Ts'ient*angkiang  ^^jl  Js  too  shallow  at  its  mouth, 
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and  too  obstructed  by  shoals,  to  allow  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage 
to  reach  Hangchow  j^  ^^1-  Small  steam-boats  run  toYenchowFu 
jft  M  fff^  notwithstanding  a  few  rapids.  At  the  Hood-season, 
fairly  large  junks  go  far  up  the  river  and  its  afHuents.  At  the 
same  period,  several  of  these  latter  are  navigable  almost  up  to 
their  source,  although  at  times  boats  have  to  be  carried  over 
difficult  places.  Numerous  rafts  are  also  floated  down  on  the 
river  and  its  affluents. 

The  tide  is  very  strong  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ts*ient*ang-kiang 
iSHFDl)  ^^^  rushing  against  the  current  of  the  river,  occasions 
a  violent  bare  or  eoffre^  which  rises  to  a  height  of  15  feet,  and 
is  dangerous  for  small  boats  when  taken  unawares. 

Among  the  other  principal  waterways  are  : 

TheTung-kUmg  ^it  or  Ningpo  ^  fgi  river,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  streams  which  meet  at  this  city.  It  is  navigable 
up  to  Ningpo  for  steamers  of  considerable  tonnage.  The  two 
rivers  however  can  be  navigated  for  some  distance  further. 

The  THao-Mang  3(ft  ^C  or  T*aichow  Fu  -^  ;|t|.^  river. 

The  NgeunhUing  £  jl,  also  called  the  Wu-kUmg.  A  fine 
river,  the  banks  of  which  are  rather  steep,  and  resemble  those 
of  the  Min-kiang  ^  j^,  save  that  they  are  less  cultivated.  Des- 
pite its  rapids,  it  is  navigable  for  fairly  large  boats  as  far  as  Ch^u- 
chow  Fu  IK  W  j|Sf .  Several  of  its  tributaries  can  also  be  utilised. 
It  rises  near  the  Northern  border  of  Fokien  |g  ^  Province,  and 
flows  into  the  sea  a  little  beyond  W^nchow  Fu  ^  ^  ^. 

Numerous  canals  intersect  the  North-Eastern  plain.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  Qrand  Canal  ^  fpf  (Yun-ho  or  Transport 
river),  which  terminates  at  Hangchow  Igi  ^,  but  its  waters  are 
not  connected  with  those  of  the  Ts*ient*ang-kiang  ^  Hf  {H* 
A  canal  connects  also  this  town  with  Ningpo  W  i$  ij^-  ^^ 
passes  by  Shaohsing  Fu  jg  H  Jff^  but  terminates  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ts'ient'ang-kiang.  The  difference  of  water-level 
in  the  rivers  and  the  canals  prevents  their  inter-communication, 
and  this  is  a  great  obstacle  to  navigation  in  these  parts.  Tra- 
vellers must  either  change  from  their  boats  or  have  them 
transported  overland  from  one  waterway  to  another. 
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A  canal,  more  to  the  8.,  connects  W^nchow  Fu  jg  ^  H^ 
and  PMngyang  hsien  2f.  m  J||. 

(For  the  T'oi-hu  -j^  ^  ^r  Great  take,  the  Southern  part 
of  which  borders  on  Northern  Ch^kiang,  aee  Section  IT.  Ch.  IV. 
p.  156). 

To  protect  the  country  from  tl)e  violent  tides,  a  strong  sea- 
wall has  been  constructed  from  the  Yung-kiang  ^  {H  to  a  point 
opposite  Hangchow  (tS  ^). 

(For  the  coast-line,  see  Section  IV). 

Fftuna  and  Flom.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  TayiMiog,  the  fftUDA  and  flon  are  those 
of  Fokieu,  but  less  luxuriant  and  less  abundant.  The  banana  becomes  rare,  but  many 
orange  and  palm-trees  are  found  and  especially  splendid  bamboos. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Taytiling,  the  fauna  and  flora  are  identical  with  those  of 
Kiangsu  and  Southern  Nganhwei ;  the  tea -plant  grows  there,  and  hIso  rice  and  mul- 
berry-trees. 

Among  the  principal  species  of  animals  found  in  the  Province,  suffice  it  to 
mention  the  panther,  tiger,  wild-boar,  wolf,  deer,  and  several  kinds  of  monkeys ;  among 
the  trees:  the  tallow  and  varnish-trees,  the  pine,  fir  and  camphor-trees,  the  bamboo, 
mulberry,  chestnut,  azalea,  camellia,  kidney-bean  tree  and  rhododenron  or  losc-bay. 

The  coast  and  also  the  rivers  abound  with  fish.  On  the  coast  are  found  oysters 
of  extraordinary  size,  and  in  the  rivers,  turtles  measuring  3  feet  in  length. 

AgrienltimU  Wealth.  —  This  consists  chiefly  in  tea,  rice, 
silk,  cotton  and  indigo,  together  with  fruit,  especially  oranges. 
Wheat,  maize,  the  sugar-cane,  hemp  and  the  opium-poppy  are 
also  cultivated. 

Some  parts  of  the  Western  region  are  fairly  well  wooded, 
and  this  is  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  country.  Vegetable 
tallow  and  beeswax  are  also  important  articles  of  trade. 

Mineiml  Wealtli.  —  The  mineral  wealth  of  Ch^kiang  is  of 
little  importance.  Some  coal-mines  arc  worked  at  Ch'uchow  Fu 
JK  iHI  ^*  Building-stone,  lime,  gypsum  and  alum  are  the  only 
articles  which  are  lound  to  any  extent. 

Salt  is  extracted  from  sea-water. 

Fopnlatlon.  —  This  Province  has  much  suffered  and  been  almost  depopulated 
by  the  T^aip'ing  rebellion ;  it  has  had  however  little  recourse  to  the  other  Provinces  to 
recaperate  itself.  The  population,  active  and  iudustrions,  furnishes  excellent  seamen, 
who  have  succeeded  in  monopolizing  a  large  part  of  the  coast-trade  of  the  neighbouring 
regions,  especially  of  the  lower  Yangtze-kiaug.    They  do  not  differ  in  features  and 
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costoms  from  the  population  of  this  latter  tract.  3.  of  the  Ta}  il-ling,  are  found  dipened 
here  and  there,  remnants  of  a  former  race,  the  Zikas  or  SUkiaa  #  X  ^^*^ 
also  the  Taoa  |B  (jackals),  probably  on  account  of  their  resemblance  with  the  tribes  of 
the  same  name,  who  occupy  the  upper  leach  of  the  Si-kiang  or  West  river. 

iMUgwUige. —  AfonAinw  is  spoken  in  all  the  towns,  and  even  in  many  places 
outside  them.  Two  dialects  however,  are  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  country :  the 
WSnch<tw  duOeet,  which  prevails  to  the  S.  of  the  Tayftlln^.  It  is  near  akin  to  the 
dialects  of  Pokien,  and  is  not  understood  by  a  mandarin-speaking  Chinaman.  It  is 
spoken  by  a  million  of  individuals;  —the  Ningpo  dialect,  which  is  used  to  tJie  N.  of  the 
TajH-ling.  It  resemblos  the  Sungkiang  or  Shanghai  dialect,  and  is  more  easily  under- 
stood by  a  Chinaman  of  the  N.  It  is  spoken  by  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
throughout  N.  Ch6kiang.  The  Taichow  Fu  and  Sh^iohsing  Fu  diaUctt  are  two  varieties 
^       of  the  Ningpo  dialect;  the  latter  is  harder  to  be  understood  by  a  native  of  Ningpo. 

Ctaes  and  Principal  Centres.  —  HANGCHOW  FU  jgi 

fl^  j^,  —  Population,  350,000  inhabitants.  Situated  150  miles 
S.W.  of  Shanghai,  and  80  from  Ningpo,  it  is  a  treaty  port  and 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  famous  cities  of  China.  **Above  is 
Heaven^f,  says  the  Chinese  proverb,  '*and  beUno,  Sooehaw  and 
Hangtho^K  It  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  TsMent^ang- 
kiang  ^  Hf  jUi  and  at  the  Southern  terminus  of  the  Grand 
Canal.  Its  site  is  most  beautiful,  beside  the  river  with  its 
great  tidal  wave,  while  to  the  rear  of  the  city  rises  a  graceful  hill 
crowned  with  pagodas  and  kiosks,  and  in  the  distance  is  a 
range  of  mountains  furrowed  with  deep  valleys.  One  of  the 
sights  of  Hangchow  is  the  famous  Si-hu  H  JM  ^^  West  iake, 
celebrated  by  poets,  covered  with  elegant  boats,  dotted  with 
islets  upon  which  are  numerous  kiosks  and  villas,  while  in 
Summer  the  surface  of  its  water  is  decked  with  thousands  of 
water-lilies.  Hangchow  is  still  noted  as  a  pleasure-resort.  It  is 
also  a  silk  manufacturing  centre,  but  it  no  longer  enjoys  its  former 
celebrity,  for  practically  speaking,  it  has  but  one  long  street 
bordered  with  rich  warehouses,  the  rest  of  the  city  being  a  vast 
desert  since  its  devastation  by  theT*aip*ings.  It  <m|NM*f9  kerosene 
oil,  soap,  sugar,  iron  and  copper;  and  eaoports  green  tea,  piece- 
goods,  medicines  and  paper  fans.  The  total  net  value  of  the  port  has 
been  in  1903,  Hk.  Tls.  15,607,133;  in  1904,  Tls.  17,747,662; 
and  in  1905,  Tls.  17,496,980. 

About  30  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  city  is  the  sanaiarH^m  «/ 
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Mohkanrshan  ^  -^p  llj,  resorted  to  in  Summer  by  foreigners. 

To  the  N.  of  Hangohow : 

KiahHng  Fu^f^Jff.  —  A  town  intersected  with  numerous 
canals,  and  ruined  also  formerly  by  the  T'aip'ings  Jc  2f,  Ii  is 
famous  lor  its  gauzes  and  silk  neckties. 

Huchow  n$^  f^  )^.  —  Population,  100,000  inhabitants. 
A  town  situated  like  the  preceding  one,  in  a  plain  abounding 
in  mulberry-trees  and  rice-fields.  It  was  the  last  place  where 
the  T*aip*ings  -j^Zjp^  held  out  in  Gh^kiang  flif  ft-  Here  their  leader 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men  had  to  surrender  after  a  desperate 
battle.     The  Province  henceforth  enjoyed  peace  (186i). 

Along  the  sea^eoaoi,  a  little  distance  inland  : 
ShaohHng  Fu  |B  H  ^j^.  —  Population,  500,000  inhabitants. 
A  large  city  styled  sometimes  like  Soochow  ^  ^  the  **VmUee 
f^ijhina^**  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  plain  Inter- 
sected by  large  canals.  Excellent  rice-spirit  is  manufactured 
there.  It  supplies  a  large  part  of  the  secretaries  to  the  various 
Provincial  Government  offices  of  the  Empire. 

Ningpo  FU  ^^)ff  (tranquil  wave).  —  Population,  260,000 
inhabitants.  One  of  the  five  ports  opened  by  the  Nanking  treaty 
of  1842.  It  is  built  in  a  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yung- 
^^^^g  ^  iL^  and  is  15  miles  from  the  sea.  The  town  is  walled 
in  and  surrounded  by  a  moat.  The  streets  are  fine  and  spanned 
by  memorial  arches.  It  possesses  a  valuable  library  of  Chinese 
works,  and  manufactures  household  furniture,  matting  and 
carpets.  The  principal  imports  are  kerosene  oil,  cotton  piece- 
goods,  matches,  sugar,  coal,  opium,  tin,  iron,  soap  and  candles. 
Its  exports  are  rush-hats,  matting,  paper  fans  and  umbrellas, 
green  tea,  carpets,  raw  cotton,  medicines,  groundnut  oil  and 
joss-paper  (tinfoil  paper  in  the  form  of  shoes  of  sycee,  burnt  by 
the  Chinese  before  the  shrine  of  the  god  of  wealth,  and  at  the 
burial  of  the  dead).  Ice-preserved  fish  is  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce.  The  total  net  value  of  the  port  has  been  in  1903, 
Hk.  Tls.  22,240,093;  in  1904,  Tls.  21,297,412 ;  and  in  1905, 
Tls.  19,163,630. 
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Whuskmv  JPu  ^  f^  J(f.  —  Population,  80,000  inhabitatils. 
A  treaty  port  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ngeu-k)angg|2t, 
a  fei?sr  miles  from  the  sea.  It  formerly  monopolized  the  tea 
trade,  but  this  has  much  declined  of  late,  owing  to  careless 
cultivation  and  selection.  The  principal  HnparU  are  kerosene 
oil,  palm-leaf  fans,  cotton-yarn  and  piece-goods,  aniline  dyes, 
sugar  and  matches.  The  exparU  are  timber  and  soft  wood  in 
large  quantity,  paper  umbrellas  (kittysols),  medicines,  orangos 
(33,385  piculs  in  1905,  or  39,744  cwt  weight),  otter  skins  and 
tobacco  leaf.  The  total  net  value  of  the  port  has  been  in  1903, 
Ilk.  Tls.  2,589,333;  in  1904,  Tls.  2,388,699;  and  in  1905, 
Tls.  2,257,021. 

In  the  Chu9a»h  fy  [1|  (Cheu-shan)  lOands : 

Tinghai  Ting  %  %  j||. —  Population,  30,000  inhabilanls. 
Capital  of  the  Ghusan  (Gheushan)  ^  |li  archipelago,  and  a  com- 
mercial town,  exporting  matting,  ropes  and  fruit.  It  is  a  strategic 
point  of  great  importance,  but  its  harbour  is  difficult  of  access. 

Ascending  the  Tt^iewtana-kiang  and  its  afTluents  : 

TSnehaw  Fu  JBt  j^  fff-  —  Population,  15,000  inhabitants. 
A  town  well  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ts^ent'angkiang 
and  a  tributary  flowing  into  it  from  Nganhwei  $  ^.  The  place 
does  a  good  trade,  and  exports  indigo,  paper,  timber,  tea  and 
beeswax. 

Lank'i  hMen  H  |^  ||.  —  Population,  200,000  inhabitants. 
A  large  mart  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  which  form 
the  Ts*ient*ang-kiang.  Devastated  by  the  T'aip*ing  rebellion, 
it  has  rapidly  risen  from  its  ruins.  The  pawnshops  and  banks 
are  In  the  hands  of  Nganhwei  people  $  Ht  A  ;  Ibe  foreign 
goods  and  native  cloth  stores  are  conducted  by  Shaqhsing  Fu 
jg  H  j|^  merchants,  while  the  Fokienese  ^  S  A  monopolize 
the  sugar,  date,  fruit  and  general-merchandise  trade.  The 
Ghinaware  business   Is  carried  on  by  natives  of  Kiangsi  f^  f|. 

Kinhwa  JPki^iji^,  —  A  town  well  situated,  and  celebrated 
for  its  hams,  its  preserved  eggs  and  its  ginseng. 

K^uchMv  Fu  ^  ^  /j^.  —  A  commercial  city,  up  to  which 
large  junks  can  ascend,  as  to  Kinhwa  Fu.     Excellent  fruit  grow 
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in  the  surrounding  country.     It  exports  to  LankM  hsien  H  |$ 
fl  large  quantities  of  paper,  cereals,  bamboo  and  timber. 

Ind««4rjr  and  Commeroe.  —  Tlie  chief  products  of  Ch6- 
kiang  comprise  silk  piece-goods,  carpets,  matting  and  household 
furniture. 

Its  principal  tscports  are  silk  and  satins,  tea,  rice  and  oranges; 
its  imparts  are  cotton  piece-goods,  kerosene  oil  and  opium. 
Half  the  trude  of  the  Province  is  carried  on  through   Shanghai 

±  m- 

flOcIiwajB  or  Commanioatton.  —  Nearly  all  the  commu- 
nications  are  made  by  ufoierwai^s,  the  sea  route,  rivers  and 
canals.  IHichea  connect  the  i?srater  courses  beyond  the  places 
where  they  are  no  longer  navigable.  It  is  thus  th<it  through 
communication  is  established  with  Nganhwei  $  H^,  Kiangsi  {£ 
JS  and  Fokien  ^  |g,  as  well  as  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Ts'ient'ang-kiang  ^  i$i  fL  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Ngeu-kiang  H  x£. 

The  important  viaduct  which  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yung-kiang  ^  ^t  till  opposite  Hangchow  Fu  ;^  ^  j|Sf  deserves 
special  mention.  Constructed  formerly  on  a  swamp,  it  is  about  5 
feet  wide  and  95  miles  in  length,  and  is  still  used  both  as  a  road 
and  as  a  tow-path  for  boats  travelling  on  the  canal,  which  it 
skirts,  now  on  one  side  now  on  the  other. 

Open  Porta.  —  Gh6kiang  ^  tC  has  three  ports  open  to 
foreign  trade  :  Ningpo  tU  ff^  ^  Jff^  Whichow  ^^^  ^Sl  f\  J^  and 
HangclUM  Fm  jg^  ^  Jff, 

Note.  —  Hangchow  V\x  ]^  jf\  was  the  capital  of  the  Empire 
during  the  last  half  of  the  Sung  dynasty  A.D.  1127-1280. 
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SECTION     IV. 


THE   COAST-LINE   OF   CHINA. 


Preliminary    Obsemiiion. 

On  account  of  its  extent,  and  also  of  its  importance,  the  coast-line  of  China 
deserves  special  attention.  It  might  have  been  studied  in  portions,  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  6  Maritime  Provinces;  the  knowledge  of  those  Provinces  would  thereby 
have  been  more  complete.  This  coast  however  forms  a  whole,  being  washed  by  the 
same  ocean,  visited  by  the  same  ships  which  trade  in  its  numerous  harbours,  and  so 
it  seemed  preferable  to  make  it  the  object  of  a  special  study. 

It  would  have  been  likewise  necessary  to  refer  constantly  to  general  notions, 
which  could  not  be  repeated  each  time  over.  A  collective  study  would  moreover 
contribute  to  give  prominence  to  the  differences  that  exist  between  such  and  such 
a  part  of  the  coast.  Besides,  it  will  be  easy  to  connect,  should  the  reader  desire 
it,  the  study  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  their  coast-line.  The  division  here 
adopted,  and  references  to  the  Provinces  in  which  the  towns  are  situated,  will  faci- 
litate this  work.  After  some  general  notions,  the  coast  of  each  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  will  be  studied  separately,  commencing  at  the  N.  and  proceeding  Southwards, 
thus:  Ohlhlt  flrtt,  Staanluiis  MJ  X.  Kiangsa  UMy  ObdkiaDer  if  £C,  Fokien 
m  a  and  Kwangtmiff  K  X. 
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V .   General  notions. 


The  study  of  the  coast  natunJly  comprises:  the  nature  of  its  formation,  its  level 
an«l  conflgnration,  the  seas  bordering  on  it,  the  winds,  currents  and  tides  which  prevail 
throughout  it,  its  harbours  and  ports,  lighthouses,  buoys  and  beacons  for  navif^ktion 
purposes,  with  an  account  of  the  shipping  that  is  carried  on  along  it.  All  these  details 
are  necessary  indeed  for  the  navigator  and  the  merchant,  but  we  cannot  but  touch 
upon  them  briefly  in  this  work. 


£xient  of  ilie  e#as4-Une.  —  The  coastline  of  China  is 
extensive,  being  upwards  of  2,150  miles  in  length,  or  if  we  in- 
clude the  minor  indentations  and  inlets,  from  4,500  to  5,000 
miles,  which  gives  one  mile  of  coast  to  every  306  miles  of  surface. 

ConliciuAtton  of  tlie  emmsA.  —  The  coast  of  China  has 
the  form  of  an  immense  semicircle.  The  most  advanced  point  is 
situated  in  the  islands  opposite  ChSkiang  fjfj  f£^  longitude  123* 
E.  of  Greenwich,  At  both  extremities  are  a  gulf,  and  a  promontory 
or  peninsula :  the  guff  of  ChihH  £1)1  or  Boh-hai  ^  fH,  and  the 
Shofiiung  [Ij  ]|[  pronunttorg  on  the  N.,  the  ffuV  of  Tongking  ^ 
'ff^MWi  (Tongking-haiku),  and  the  JMchow  f|  ^  petUneula  on 
the  8.  If  the  latter  is  less  important  than  Shantung  jlj  ^  pro^ 
montory,  the  island  of  Hainan  f^  jff,  which  is  its  extension  into 
the  sea,  makes  both  nearly  equal  in  length. 


—  The  coast  of  China,  like  the  rest  of  Eastern  Asia, 
is  washed  by  the  Baelfic  Ocean. 

The  Btieffie  OeeoH  or  T'€Uf^ing  going  :ic7#  (greal- peaceful 
sea),  lies  between  Eastern  Asia,  Australia,  N.  and  8.  America. 
Expanding  largely  to  the  8.  between  Tasmania  and  Cape  Horn, 
it  narrows  in  towards  the  N.,  where  it  is  separated  from  the 
ATfMe  OeeoH or  BehpHttg  gang  4:^#t by  Behrimg  atraU  SittMt 
(mehling-hsiah,  i.e.  dark  pass).  Its  area  is  about  62,000,000  square 
miles.  Bordered  on  the  W.  by  archipelagoes  and  shoals,  it  attains 
on  the  E.  great  depths  up  to  the  coast  of  America,  along  which 
run  lofty  mountains.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  volcanoes, 
several  of  which  are  still  in  activity.  Its  depth  is  very  great, 
and  varies  from  900  to  4,000  fathoms,  which  it  reaches  to  the 
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America. 


Hainaii  I, 

GuU  of  Ton^king, 
TongkinfT. 


E.  of  Japan,  in  the 
(iepres9imn;  in  the  S.,  near  the 
Totioa  or  Friendly  JaUmmd*^  it  at- 
tains in  one  place  as  much  as 
5,000  fathoms  in  depth.  Two 
prindpai  eurrmitB  traverse  it  on 
the  N.  of  the  Equator  :  f"  a 
warm  oti«,  called  Uie  Mtnr&^Hwo 
or  bUtck  sea,  which  comes  from 
the  E  ,  and  after  meeting  the 
Philippine  coast,  takes  a  N.  E, 
direction,  running  almg  the  E. 
of  Formpsa,  the  Liuk'iu  $|  ^ 
Islands  and  Japan,  and  Anally 
warming  the  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica;  z®  a  eoM^emirreni  ehream, 
which  descending  from  Behring 
Strait,  divides  into  several  bran- 
ches, and  runs  along  the  coasts 
of  Kamchatka  and  Alaska.  The 
latter  is  of  much  less  importance 
than  the  former. 

In  its  Weeiem  pari,  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean  forms  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  eeveral  Ma^,  separated  from 
the  deep  waters  by  a  chain  of 
volcanic  islands  (the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Liuk'iu,  Japan  and 
the  Kurile  Islands).  These  shallow  and  less  saline  seas  are 
scarcely  influenced  byMhe^  kuro-siwo.  They  are  the  South 
€Mna  Sea  or  Nan-hai  ^  jd,  and  the  Saetern  China  Sea  or 
Tung^hai  ^  ftf,  the  TeOow  Sea  or  Hy;ima'hai  $li  ftf:,  the  Sea 
0f  Japan  or  Jehph^hai  Q  ;|:  it|,  and  the  Sea  of  Okhatek  ^ 
K  ^  ]£  jf|  (Ngohhohts'ekohhai).  Of  these  only  the  three  first 
mentioned,  border  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  so  we  shall  des- 
cribe only  them. 
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il  reauirks  oa  ito  sefts  of  CXiIbb.  —  1^  They  are  far  less  uUne 
than  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2°  They  are  much  less  deep,  ne^er  reaching  over  1,000  fathoms,  except  in  the 
depression  which  lies  between  Hainan  Island  and  the  Philippines. 

3^  The  height  of  the  tides  is  exceedingly  variable.  It  is  hardly  notioeahle  in 
the  gulf  of  Chihii  and  at  Hongkong,  where  it  scarcely  exceeds  6  \  feet ;  it  is  much 
more  marked  between  Amoy  and  the  Min-kiang  or  Foochow  river,  where  it  rises  to  16 
feet  and  even  more. 

4^  The  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  nmch  less  than  on  the  main> 
land.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  February,  when  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
attained  78^^ahrenheit  opposite 'Hainan,  it  Reached  from  SS**  to  59"  opposite  Hong- 
kong, and  was  respectively  50^,  and  from  41°  to  32"  opposite  Ch^kiang  and  Shantung. 
In  August,  when  the  temperature  of  the  se^  ranged  from  82*  to  86®  Fahrenheit  opposite 
Hainan,  it  attained  from  77*  to  66',  between  Hongkong  and  Shantung  Point,  and 
reached  from  60*  to  59°  further  to  the  N.  The  difference  therefore  between  extreme 
heat  and  cold  is  found  to  be  but  86°  in  those  seas,  while  on  the  Continent,  it  reaches 
to  and  exceeds  140°  Fahrenheit.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  the  great  influence  which 
the  proximity  of  the  sea  has  upon  the  coast  regions,  either  in  raising  their  colder 
atmosphere,  or  cooling  it  in  the  hot  season. 

The  TeOow  Sea  or  Hwanff-hai  )|  Mf.  —  This  is  situated 
between  tiie  Western  coast  of  Korea,  and  the  coast  of  China,  from 
the  Miaotao  ji^  f^  islands  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze-kiang 
1t^  'f  1L'  1^  ^^  ^o  called,  because  of  the  colour  of  its  waters, 
which  are  yellow,  being  mixed  with  the  silt  .of  the  Hwang-ho 
^  j^.  It  formerly  flowed  directly  into  the  sea,  but  since  1854 
reaches  it  through  the  Poh-hai  j$ft  ^.  —  The  Poh-hai  itself  is 
situated  between  the  Eastern  coast  of  Manchuria,  .the  co^st  of 
Ghihli  II  ^  and  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Shantung  |lj  )K.  It 
comprises  two  gulfs t  the  g%i^  of  Chihii  £  ^  to  the  W.,  and 
the  ifuV  iff  Leaatuna  JK  IK  i9  (Leaotung-wan)  to  the  N. 

The  Baeiem  China  Sea  or  Tung-hoi  )K  jd,  lies  to  the  S.  of 
the  Yellow  Sea,  between  the  strait  of  Korea,  the  South  Japanese 
islands,  the  Liuk^iu  j^  3^  group,  Formosa  island,  Formosa 
strait,  and  the  coast  of  China,  from  the  Min-kiang  BB  {£  to 
the  Yangtze-kiang  J|  ^  it- 

The  jRurmoea  Channel  is  situated  to  the  S.  of  this  sea,  between 
Formosa  island,  and  that  part  of  the  coast  of  China,  which  extends 
between  the  Han-kiang  ^  XL  and  the  Min-kiang  |S^  2l  I'ivers.  < 

The  Sgwth'CMna  Sea  or  Nan^hai  ^  ^,  lies  to  the  S.  of 
ForiAosa  channel,  between  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  the  Malacca 
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peninsula,  Indo-China  and  the  coast  of  Kwangtung  JH  J|[.  It 
forms  to  the  8.  of  Kwangtung  the  important  gvU  of  T^mgMn^ 
(Tungking-haiku)  «  *  iHJR. 

JiaiMre  of  tft«  CoimI.  —  The  coast  of  China  is  of  a  twofold 
character  :  alluvial  and  granitic. 

The  first  exhibits  straight  lines  or  regular  curves,  the  neigh- 
bouring country  is  flat  and  covered  with  marshes  or  lakes^ 
the  sea  is  shallow  and  interspersed  with  shoals,  there  are  few  good 
harbours,  and  these  are  accessible  only  to  boats  of  light  draught. 
Large  rivers  cutting  a  channel  through  the  sand  can  alone  enable 
vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  to  enter;  a  bar  is  moreover  sometimes 
formed  at  their  mouths,  and  thereby  lessens  the  depth  of  the  water. 
Chihli  ll  ^,  the  N.  and  N,  W.  of  Shantung  ilj  yfi,  and  Kiangsu 
2£  jlf  have  a  coast-line  of  this  kind. 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  are  granitic  These  offer  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  indentations,  the  coastal  region  is  hilly, 
the  sea  pretty  deep,  and  almost  free  from  shoals.  Instead  of  these 
latter  are  countless  islands  and  islets,  which  generally  form  deep 
and  well  sheltered  havens.  All  along  this  coast^line,  harbours 
are  to  be  found,  either  beside  a  bay  or  an  island,  or  near  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  afford  excellent  anchorage.  This  latter  coast  may 
be  further  subdivided  according  as  the  mountain  chains  are  paraOei 
or  perpemdietUar  to  the  seaboard. 

In  the  former  case,  long  chains  of  islands  generally  border 
the  coast.  These  islands  abound  in  excellent  havens,  but  the 
currents  that  pass  through  them  are  at  times  dangerous,  and  the 
water  between  them  is  of  little  depth. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  chain  of  islands  prolongs  into  the 
sea  the  coast  of  the  mainland.  They  have  lengthy  and  deep  bays, 
which  are  closed  at  their  extremities.  Long  excursions  must  be 
often  made  to  find  through  these  islands  a  safe  anchorage. 

Shantung  |Ij  j|[  and  Chikiang  offer  a  coast-line  especially  of 
the  second  kind  ;  both  kinds  are  found  in  Fokien  fH  ^  ;  as 
to  Kwangtung  JH  j|[«  its  coast-line  belongs  rather  to  the  first 
type. 
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CiMMit  Winds.  —  The  prevailing  system  in  the  China  aeas 
is  that  called  mofMOoiM.  Monmwnm  are  periodical  winds  of  con- 
siderable steadiness,  blowing  in  one  direction  during  part  of  the 
year,  and  from  another,  during  the  remaining  part.  At  the  time 
when  the  winds  change,  there  is  an  intermediate  stage  during 
which  they  are  variable. 

In  the  China  seas,  the  wind  blows  as  a  general  rule  during 
Winter,  from  the  N.E.,  and  during  Summer,  from  the  8.W. 

This  system  is  however  liable  to  numerous  exceptions 
according  to  localities  and  to  latitude.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
remark  that  this  wind  is  subject  to  both  a  ddmmal  as  well  as  an 
anmtal  variatUnu 

The  Winter  numeoon  begins  to  be  felt  in  the  N.  of  the  East- 
em  China  sea,  about  September,  but  in  the  S.  scarcely  before 
November.  It  sets  in  at  times  by  a  sudden  and  violent  gale, 
which  lasts  from  10  to  12  days.  It  attains  its  maximum  force 
in  December,  January  and  February.  It  lessens  in  March, 
April  being  considered  in  the  N.  as  the  finest  Month.  May  is 
an  iniermediate  eeaeot^  during  which  the  wind  blows  at  times 
from  the  N.E.,  and  at  others  from  the  8.W. 

The  Summer  mmtsoan  commences  to  be  felt  earlier  in  the 
S.,  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  as  a  general  rule.  It  fol- 
lows at  first  the  Southern  coast,  and  then  reaches  the  high  sea 
and  the  Philippines.  It  lasts  also  longer  in  the  S.  than  in  the 
N.  ;  thus  it  is  felt  at  Singapore  till  the  middle  of  October,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  till  the  beginning  of  September.  It 
blows  regularly  during  June,  July  and  August.  This  is  the  sea- 
son of  torrential  rain  and  cloudy  weather. 

The  Summer  monsoon  is  mnch  less  constant  and  less  violent  than  the  Winter 
one,  and  so  offers  less  hindrance  to  navigation  when  proceeding  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  it.  In  the  South-China  Sea,  the  wind  during  this  monsoon  blows  frequently  from  S. 
or  S.S.E.  In  the  Formosa  channel,  at  the  same  period,  July- August- September,  a 
violent  wind  blows  at  times  from  the  N.E.  during  the  typhoons. 

At  Shanghai,  according  to  the  Sicawei  Observatory,  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
as  follows : 

"l*"  Diamal  Tariation.  During  the  YVinier  monBiMMi,  September-March, 
the  wind  tends  to  blow  from  W.  in  the  morning,  then  from  N.,  and  from  E,  in  the 
evening,  as  if  the  atmosphere  were  attracted  sunwise.  From  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  the 
breeze  does  not  complete  the  circle,  but  backs  to  W. 

"During  the  Saminer  monsoon,  June-July- August,  the  wind  blows  from  S. 
towards  midnight,  shifting  to  the  K.  at  sunrise.  It  then  backs  to  the  S.  about  10  a.  m., 
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yeera  again  towards  the  B.  untU  Bunset,  and  backs  once  more  to  the  S.  in  the  night. 
"During  the  transUion  period,  March  to  May,  the  direction  passes  progres- 
sively  from  one  system  to  the  other. 


The  letters  J.  P.  M...  indi- 
cate  the  months  of  the  year : 
January,  February,  March 
etc. 


Summer  ] 


Directloa  of  the  Wind. 

"2*  Annoal  ▼arlatien.  From  November  to  January,  the  wind  blows  from 
N.H.W.,  the  greatest  sally  to  the  W.  being  in  December;  in  November  and  January, 
the  wind  blows  from  the  same  direction,  bearing  closely  on  the  N.  In  February,  it 
blows  from  N.N.E.,  and  in  March,  from  N.E.;  from  April  to  August,  it  comes  from 
S.E.,  July  giving  the  most  Southerly  resultant;  in  September  and  October,  it  blows 
from  N.R.,  bearing  closer  and  closer  on  the  N.,  which  it  crosses  again  in  November. 

"In  the  annexed  diagram,  as  given  by  the  same  Observatory,  the  length  of 
the  lines  connecting  each  apex  of  the  polygon  with  the  centre  (c)  of  the  mariner's 
card,  is  proportional,  not  to  the  force  of  the  resultant  (which  may  be  very  small),  but 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  wind  for  the  month.  The  lines  CN  and  CD,  give  at  the  same 
time  the  set  direction  of  the  resultant. 

"It  may  be  seen  hereby  that  the  sum  total  of  the  wind  is  the  least  in  October, 
and  the  greatest  in  July*'. 

The  following  is,  according  to  the  above  Observatory,  the  cause  of  these  monsoons 
and  the  direction  from  which  they  blow. 

"The  Sammer  monsooii,  or  that  which  blows  from  S.  W.,  is  caused  by  the 
high  temperature  and  low  atmospheric  pressure  which  prevail  over  the  continent. 
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"The  wiod  rashes  landwise  from  the  sea,  but  is  deviated  to  the  right  oq  account 
of  the  earth's  rotatory  motion.  It  is  thus  that  the  monsoon  blows 
from  S.  or  S.W.  in  Kwangtung, 
from  S.W.  in  the  Formosa  Channel, 

from  S.E.  at  Shanghai, 

from  S.W.  in  Shantung. 

"The  monsoon  sets  in  progressively,  the  change  beginning  in  March  and  April, 
in  the  N.;  and  in  May,  in  the  Formosa  Channel.  In  June,  the  Summer  system  prevails 
along  the  whole  coast.  At  Shanghai,  it  lasts  from  April  to  August,  i.e.  about  I  months. 

"The  Winler  moafloon,  or  that  which  blows  from  N.  E.,  is  caused  by  the  low 
temperature  and  high  atmospheric  pressure  prevalent  on  the  Asiatic  coTitinent.  The  wind 
blows  seaward  from  the  land,  always  deviating  to  tJie  right,  and  thus  it  turns  around 
the  continent  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  or  forming  a  clockwise  system. 
The  direction  is      N.  in  Shantung, 

N.W.  at  Shanghai, 

N.  E.  in  the  Fbrmosa  Channel, 

E.  at  Hongkong. 

"Contrary  to  what  happens  in  India,  the  Winter  monsoon  is  steadier  and  stronger 
than  the  Summer  one,  at  least  in  the  Formosa  Channel.  A  N.  E.  gale  may  be  said  to 
blow  with  short  interruptions  at  the  Pescadores,  during  the  whole  season. 

"The  Winter  monsoon  sets  in  towards  the  first  half  of  September,  or  even  at  the 
end  of  August.  At  Shanghai,  it  lasts  nearly  7  months". 

Oyclones  !|g  A  (Siien-fung  i.e.  revolving  winds).  —  The  China  seas  are  often 
visited  by  cyclones,  which  cause  immense  ravages  on  the  coasts. 

Cyclones  are  whirling  storms,  aod  originate  as  follows.  The  barometric  pressure 
is  abnormally  low  over  a  more  or  less  restricted  area.  All  around  this  depression  or 
centre,'  the  wind  blows  sometimes  with  extreme  violence,  moving  from  right  to  left 
contrariwise  to  the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  (thus  in  the  Northern  hemis- 
phere ;  in  the  Southern  one,  they  move  in  an  opjtosite  direction).  These  winds  blow 
spirally  inwards  towards  the  centre. 

The  whole  vortex  of  the  cyclone  has  a  movement  of  translatiou,  of  variable  dire- 
ction and  velocity.  The  area  covered  by  the  storm  is  sometimes  very  considerable,  and 
may  extend  (as  on  the  3>^  of  August,  1901)  from  Nagasaki  to  Masao,  a  distance  of 
1,S60  miles. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  cyclones  may  be  distingujrfied;  coniinenlal  landAtomis 
and  typhoons.  The  former  are  experienced  in  the  N.  of  the  China  seas,  the  latter 
in  the  S. 

1*  Oontimeiilal  landstonns.  —  These  originate  in  Siberia  or  Western  China, 
and  travel  towards  the  sea,  with  a  marked  curve  to  the.N.  E.  After  crossing  the  coast- 
line, they  generally  gain  more  strength,  and  become  very  violent  in  reaching  Japan  or 
the  sea  of  Japan. 

They  are  principally  to  be  feared  in  Winter.  Their  passage  is  generally  followed 
by  a  N.  or  N.W.  gale,  on  the  Northern  part  of  the  China  coast;  in  the  S.,  by  a  sometimes 
very  severe  increase  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon. 

Their  velocity  of  translation  may  reach  60  miles  an  hour  or  fall  to  8.  It  averages 
from  25  to  SO. 

2**  Typhoons  %  Jit  (Pftofung  i.e.  violent  or  devastating  winds).  —  These  are 
formed  over  the  Paoific,  S.  of  the  21^  paraUel,  N.  Ut.  After  travelling  first  to  N.  W., 
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some  of  them  cross  the  China  Sea,  towards  Indo-Gbtna  and  the  golf  of  Tongking,-wfail8t 
others  bend  to  N.  E.,  to  visit  the  China  coast  or  Japan. 

It  is  especially  in  Summer  that  they  are  dreaded.  They  are  announced  on  the 
coast  of  China  by  a  fall  of  the  glass  with  N.  E.  winds,  which  yeer  round  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  cyclonic  storms. 

Their  velocity  of  translation,  low  whilst  recurving,  increases  rapidly  when  they 
move  away  from  the  China  coast.  Typhoons  scarcely  approach  Shanghai,  except  from 
July  to  September.    They  may  travel  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour. 

Vd^s  m  CWu,  i.e.  mist  or  vapour).  —Fogs,  so  direaded  by  .seamen,  are  common 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze^  in  Spring,  and  quite  exceptional  in  Autumn.  The  same 
fact  is  verified  along  the  coast,  down  to  the  S.  of  the  Formoaa  channel. 

On  the  N.  coast  of  China,  the  maximum  takes  place  in  July ;  and  the  minimum, 
from  August  to  Kovember. 

At  Hongkong,  the  densest  fogs  prevail  in  March  and  April. 

UghMhoutm^  buoy  and  beacons.  —  To  guide  seamen  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  through  fogs,  reefs  and  shoals, 
scarcely  anything  had  been  done  up  to  1854.  A  few  smoky 
lanterns  easily  extinguished,  some  bamboo  poles  stuck  into  the 
mud,  a  bell  tolled  in  foggy  weather,  were  all  that  existed. 

Since  that  time,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  Sir  R.  Hart,  In- 
spector-general of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  numerous 
lighthouses  have  been  erected  at  the  most  important  points  of 
the  coast.  Lightships  have  been  placed  at  the  most  frequented 
places,  and  buoys  and  beacons  fixed  in  the  passages  rendered 
most  dangerous  by  reefs,  currents  or  shoals.  In  1905,  there  were 
to  be  counted  no  less  than  102  lighthouses,  25  lightships,  113 
buoys  and  109  beacons,  along  the  coast  of  China  and  on  its 
principal  rivers.  We  shall  mention  the  most  important  light- 
houses when  describing  each  part  of  the  coast.  Two  of  them 
are  connected  with  the  Chinese  telegraph  system,  and  give  timely 
warning  of  approaching  cyclones  to  the  Sicawei  Observatory,  near 
Shanghai  Ji^.  In  foggy  weather,  gongs,  sirens,  and  the  firing 
of  cannon  constantly  warn  ships  and  junks  of  impending  danger. 

The  firei  Ughihouse  on  the  €Jh4na  coaei,  properly  speaking, 
was  erected  in  1867,  near  Chefoo  ^  3^,  in  Shantung  ^J  ;([,  on 
SSma^unt^  0M  Bi  (K'ungt'ung-tao)  iHand.  As  early  as  1855 
however,  a  light  had  been  placed  on  the  J^unffoha  %  ^  hank 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  ^-^jH  river.  The  latest  constructed 
lighthouse  is  that  of  Tungyung  JKSI  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Min-kiang  PQ  ^Li  ^"  Fokien.  It  is  325  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  is  visible  to  a  distance  of  25  miles. 
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The  lighthouse  of  our  Lady  of  Ouia,  has  existed  for  long 
years  at  Jfoeoo. 

None  of  these  lighthouses  yet  employ  electric  light.  All 
use  vegetable  oil,  except  those  of  the  N.  which  burn  kerosene, 
as  the  severe  cold  would  freeze  vegetable  oil. 

One  of  the  most  famous  is  the  Behy^shan  4l  A  til  light- 
house, on  Shasho  island,  8.  of  the  Ningpo  Hf  jg[  river,  in  Ch6- 
kiang  ^  f£  Province.  It  is  345  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  flashes  its  light  to  a  distance  of  26  miles. 

Tides  JH  M  (Haioh*ao,  i.e.  sea-flow).  -^  The  sea  rises  and  falls  twice  daily  along 
the  coast.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  anited  action  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
attract,  and  as  it  were  heap  up  the  waters  of  the  f^lohe.  The  moon  however  being 
nearer  to  the  earth,  exerts  a  predominating  influence  in  the  ratio  of  2i  to  1.  It  is  shortly 
after  the  new  and  full  moons  that  the  tides«re  highest  In  proportion  as  the  moon  is 
nearer,  and  its  influence  more  combined  with  that  of  the  sun,  the  more  is  its  action 
felt.  With  the  two  bodies  acting  in  concert,  we  have  the  spring  or  high  tides,  but 
when  they  act  in  opposition,  we  have  the  neap  or  low  tides. 

Tides  are  locally  affected  by  the  sonf^guration  of  the  coasts,  variation  in  the  depth 
of  the  ocean,  winds,  and  also  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
hence  the  impulse  is  not  felt  everywhere  at  the  same  time.  This  retardation  is  a  matter 
of  observation  peculiar  to  each  locality,  and  known  techuically  as  the  establUhmetit 
of  the  port.  It  is  thus  that  at  Hongkong,  the  impulse  is  felt  an  hour  earlier  than  at 
the  Chusan  J^  lU  (Cheushan)  islands.  • 

Between  the  Southern  coast  of  Korea  and  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Chihli, 
the  difference  is  much  more  marked.  It  is  only  8  hours  after  being  felt  in  Korea,  that 
the  tides  reach  Shantung  Point,  II  hours  aftem-ards  they  reach  the  Miaotao  M  ft 
islands,  and  20  hours  later  penetrate  to  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Chihli. 

Islands  and  promontories,  around  which  the  tides  have  to  turn,  greatly  retard 
their  progress. 

Tides  are  of  great  importance  for  navigation.  Owing  to  them  many  rivers  become 
navigable  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouth,  shoals  and  bars  can  be  crossed, 
and  large  boats  may  enter  ports,  which  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible. 

It  is  on  the  coast  of  Fokien,  as  stated  above,  that  the  tides  of  the  China  seas 
attain  their  greatest  height,  reaching  about  17^  feet;  South  of  the  Formosa  channel, 
they  reach  even  28  feet,  helped  by  favourable  winds  in  certain  extraordinary  circums- 
tances. 

A  rather  remarkable  phenomenon  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Tongking,  where  there 
is  but  one  tide  daily.  A  dissimilar  curious  modification  is  noticed  in  England,  at  South- 
ampton, Poole  and  Weymouth,  where  2  tides  occur  in  twelve  hours. 
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2".  The  coast  of  Chihli  itli 

The  coast  of  Chihli  ^  ^  is  -washed  by  the  Poh^hai  ^  ff^. 
Low  and  frozen  during  part  of  the  Winter,  it  would  have  little 
importance  hut  for  its  proximity  to  Peking  :|t  ]j(,  and  for  the 
Peh'ho  1^  fgf,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Chihli. 

The  Poli-liai  jgjf  ^. — Poh-hai  signifies  ^^mrm^fihe  •nP. 

It  forms  in  fact  a  kind  of  small  sea  to  the  W.  of  the  Leaotung 
^  iK  promontory  (called  also  LaotMeh-shan  ^  ^  ^|),  and  of 
the  Miaotao  J^  %  islands.  The  strait  of  Ohihli  separates  the 
Leaotung  promontory  from  the  Miaotao  archipelago.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  40  fathoms.  The  Poh-hai  is  not  so  deep,  and  attains 
at  most  24  fathoms.  Along  the  low  coast,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  at  a  distance  of  10  miles,  to  find  a  depth  of  from  16  to  20 
feet,  unless  a  river  running  into  the  sea  opens  up  a  deeper 
channel  through  the  sands.  The  principal  rivers  which  thus 
enahle  large  ships  to  approach  the  coast  are  the  JLaaiik'h^  ^ 
j!^,  the  Tehrho  g  fpf  and  the  Bwang^ho  ^  ^.  The  first  flows 
through  Manchuria,  the  second  through  Chihli,  and  the  third 
through  Shantung  [I|  }|[. 

The  Poh-hai   washes   the   Western   coast   of  Leaotung,  the 
Chihli  coast,  and  the  North- Western  coast  of  Shantung. 

Gvlflu  —  Two  gulfs  are  formed  by  the  Poh-hai :  the  gvSIf 
o/  ChQM^  and  the  gulf  cf  lAaotung.  The  latter  is  but  the 
continuation  into  the  sea  of  the  great  Manchurian  valley. 

Islands*  —  There  are  no  islands  of  importance  along  the 
coast  of  Chihli,  but  there  are  several  long  sand-banks.  The  largest 
of  these  is  the  OO^aofeUien  1^  ilB  ^)  called  also  Shaliutien  j^ 
jit  ^,  situated  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Peh-ho.  It  is 
very  low,  and  is  distant  from  the  coast  about  10  miles.  It 
measures  from  20  to  25  miles  in  length.  A  lighthouse,  50  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  has  been  erected  on  it,  and  is  visible  to  a 
distance  of  10  miles. 

Ice.  —  From  the  month  of  November,  the  ice  begins  to  form  on  the  rivers  and 
over  the  coast  of  Chihli.  It  extends  all  along  the  shore  and  seldom  disappears  nntil 
March.  The  Peh-ho  remains  however  navigable  at  times  until  the  month  of  January*. 
Navigation  then  stops,  and  ships  may  find  good  shelter  near  Ts*aofeitien,  where  the 
sea  is  not  icebound.  The  ice  forms  on  the  sand-banks  at  low-water,  and  is  carried  by 
the  rising  tide  upon  the  coast,  where  it  develops  into  a  thick  mass.  The  buoys  are  taken 
out  of  the  river  during  the  period  while  it  remains  frozen. 
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y .  The  tmmU  mf  Chihli  tfH 

The  coast  of  Chihli  ||  S  -'  -KWtri  r^  viif  PoJk-*ai  m  J[|. 
Low  and  frozen  during  part  <•  n^  V  ncer  -r  vovid  fcart  lilll^ 
importance  hut  for  its  proxim^jr}  v  ?^^  nq  ^  ]J,  and  fpr  the 
Peh'ho  ^  fgf,  which  flaws  1^5;  tt.*  pu:'  •i'  "i   -  .. 

The  Poli-liai  i||  ||.— Pul-ml  s^sufca  ^w^A«  «Hr. 
It  forms  in  fact  a  kind  of  satt  ska  s  ^iie  ^V  of  Ae  LeaoCinig 
^  M  promontory  (called  »l*r  l^aec- -^br^voB.  £  ■  |ll\  and  of 
the  Miaotao  J^  |g  islands.  TW  wtnj^  sf  CWtli  fepftratea  the 
Leaotung  promontory  from  the  M:a0tae  arsh^eLigo.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  40  fathoms.  The  Pok-kas  a  smC  m  icvr*  <a<l  atUins 
at  most  24  fathoms.  Ahxig  tke  l^r-v  oaaae.  1  19  Bccessary  to 
keep  at  a  distance  of  10  miles,  is  ±m£  a  ArfA  of  from  16  to  20 
feet,  unless  a  river  ranniBe  zxttK  ^Xte  aem  ■pi—  vp  a  deeper 
channel  through  the  sands.  T^  jcacyaL  riTers  which  thus 
enable  large  ships  to  appnmc^  ti«  same  mm  Ae  £«■•-*•  jj|t 
j!^,  the  reh'ho  g  ji}  and  Ike  Jhiimp4»  f|  f[.  The  first  flows 
through  Manchuria,  the  aeeaac  'SBevnh  Chihli,  and  the  third 
through  Shantung  |I|  )|[. 

The   Poh-hai    wadies   tfae    ^Tumi  1    smI   of  Leaotung,   the 
Chihli  coast,  and  the  Nortb-'V'«ites  caaat  of  .Shantung. 

Giaih.  —  Two  guifii  are  hrmt<  by  ^  Pohhai :  the  wmff 
e/  <mihU,  and  the  #«<r  ^  X^— ^0l  TVe  latter  is  but  the 
continuation  into  the  sea  of  z^t  crcoC  H— rhonaB  val>}. 

Islmndfl.  —  There  are  so  .:siaa4s  of  importance  along  the 
coast  of  Chihli,  but  there  are  seven!  Vou  saad-banks.  The  largest 
of  these  is  the  IMaiMitas  H  C  If-  called  also  ^hahuti^-n  f^ 
$lt  tl,  situated  to  the  H.  E.  of  Ihe  math  of  the  Peh-ho  It  is 
very  low,  and  is  distaat  Srea  4^  eoooi  Aoni  10  m.kf.  It 
measures  from  20  to  25  miles  ia  ItagtL  A  lig^tthou?^.  5  J  feri 
above  the  sea-level,  has  bcea  ciecUjd  oa  it.  acd  is  \i«.b!e  to  a 
..  distance  of  10  miles. 

.  V    Ice.  —  From  the moutl:  q£  Tin  ■■  m     zjut  Mm  b»v'..=-f  '^  f  «^=«  .r.  i/^  r.«*T«  ft2.,| 

#.  \ke  coast  of  Ghihfi.  It  cxlcBdi  sA  ^"9  <^  «='^r*  *<>^  •^-^   -  i«**f  €»•»  «n*.« 

Vi^  4li«n  stops,  ftad  Aip«  flvr  Sari  gwuA  w^iOfr  z^^r  T*  v  /«»  t^e~  va^^r*  - 
md.  Tlieieel 
ion  ibe  GOttoi.  1 
Turinf;  ttic  pmoi  vfc 
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At  this  season,  seamen  should  beware  of  floating  ice,  whioh  attains  sometimes 
about  one  yard  in  thickness. 

In  the  N.  of  the  gulf  of  Leaotung,  the  ice.  lasts  much  longer,  4|  months  on  the 
average,  i.e.  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  middle  of  April. 

WIdcIb.— From  October  to  March,  the  wind  blows  from  the  N.,  and  from  April  to 
September,  from  the  S.  When  it  comes  from  the  W.,  it  is  laden  with  dust,  as  in  the 
interior  of  Chihli,  and  obscures  the  atmosphere  to  a  distance  of  about  5  miles  out  from 
the  coast. 

Natiire  of  the  coast.  —  The  coast  of  Chihli  is  lov;, 
sandyj  and  scantily  inhabited  by  an  impoverished  population. 
As  the  coast-line  is  but  slightly  above  the  sea-level,  the  smallest 
objects  viewed  from  the  sea  assume  gigantic  proportions. 

Towards  the  N.,  near  the  Great  Wall,  the  coast^line  rises  a 
little,  and  offers  a  few  good  harbours  in  which  the  water  is  deeper. 

Porto.  —  Three  only  deserve  to  be  mentioned  : 

TsHnwanff'tao  H  £  ft.  —  Population,  5,000  inhabitants. 
An  excellent  harbour,  situated  near  Shanhai-kwan  |I]  }||  H 
and  the  Great  Wall.  It  is  free  from  ice  and  has  deep  water, 
thereby  enabling  large  steamers  to  enter  it  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Ships  with  a  draught  of  17  feet  can  anchor  at  its  pier. 
Iron  and  coal  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  it  is  destined 
to  become,  especially  for  coal,  a  large  export  station. 

TeMofng  4:  H*  —  A  small  port  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
bearing  the  same  name.  The  water  is  shallow,  and  boats  with 
a  draught  of  12  feet  can  alone  enter  it,  and  only  at  high  water. 
Formerly  its  entrance  was  protected  by  two  forts. 

Taku  :fc  ^.  —  A  village  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peh- 
ho  ^  fpf.  The  forts  which  protected  its  entrance  have  been 
destroyed  since  the  Boxer  revolt  in  1900.  The  mouth  of  the 
Peh-ho  is  about  320  yards  wide.  Three  miles  further  up  stands 
TwnglM  %  f^. 

Ships  with  a  draught  of  24  feet  should  keep  ofif  8}  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Peh-ho.  The  bar  obstructing  the  entrance  is  2  miles  long,  and  steamers  with  a 
draught  of  more  than  10^  feet  can  hardly  pass  it.  At  low  water  of  neaps,  it  has  always 
at  least  2  j  feet  of  water  over  it. 

Even  at  high-tide,  the  entrance  is  dangerous,  as  the  channel  is  narrow  and  hard 
to  be  made  out  when  the  water  has  covered  its  banks. 

Steamers  with  a  draught  of  more  than  10  feet  can  but  with  difficulty  ascend  as 
far  as  Tientsin  ^  ^  j^p. 

A  lightship  is  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  while  buoys  and  beacons 
show  the  channel  over  the  bar  and  to  the  entrance  of  the  river. 
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8"*  The  coast  of  Shantung  ill  % 

The  coast  of  Shantung  is  •watered  by  the  Poh^hai  ^  fl|,  and 
the  Hwang-hai  fi  ft^  or  FeZZow  Sea.  Jh  the  upper  pari  ef  the 
JPravinee^  that  is  as  far  as  TSngchov;  Fu  S  M  Jff  ^^^(^  the  Miao- 
tao  Jf}  1^  islands,  the  coast-line  is  low,  and  offers  the  same 
characteristics  as  that  of  Chihli  ^  ^*  In  the  Southern  part, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  Kiangsu  ^  f^,  the  coast  is  rocky  and 
indented^  and  abounds  in  bays  among  -which  are  found  some  good 
harbours.  We  may  call  it  the  coaet-iine  of  the  promontory,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other.  We  shall  say  but  a  /ew 
words  about  the  former;  the  second  requires  more  details.  While 
dealing  with  this  subject,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
Miaotao  islands,  which  are  of  considerable  importance. 

A.  The  N.  W.  coast  of  Shantung. 

This  commences  at  the  Miaotao  Jf^  jj^  islands,  and  forms  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  somewhat  irregular  and  broken  up  on  the  W.,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Hwang-ho  H  l^.  At  first,  some  10  or  12 
miles  inland,  hills  run  along  the  shore,  and  throw  out  a  few  spurs 
into  the  sea.  After  bending  Northwards,  this  part  offers  but  low 
plains  intersected  by  turbid  rivers,  and  quite  resembles  the  coast  of 
Chihli.  Long  sand-banks  extend  along  the  shore,  and  allow  only 
flat-'bottomed  junks  to  approach  the  shore. 

The  Hwanff'ho  ^  fpf  itself  can  be  entered  only  by  small 
junks.  A  bar  situated  at  three  miles  from  its  mouth  obstructs 
the  entrance,  so  that  the  depth  at  high-tide  is  but  7  ^  feet,  and 
at  slack  water  only  4  ^.  The  river  is  moreover  constantly  dimi- 
nishing the  depth  of  the  Poh-hai  j^i^  ^.  by  the  alluvial  deposits 
which  it  brings  down,  and  so  the  gulf  seems  doomed  to  become 
one  day  an  immense  plain,  continuing  that  of  Chihli  ||[  ^. 

B.  The  Miaotao  Jti  A  Islands, 

Between  Thn^chow  A«  $  M  ^  point  and  iMO^ieh'Shan 

^  IK  ill  ^^  B^^mVe  Sword,  the  distance  is  about  60  miles. 
A  great  part  of  this  space  lying  between  the  Poh-hai  j^  %  and 
the  Hwang-hai  )if  ;|||  or  Yellow  sea,  is  occupied  by  the  Miaotao 
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m  ft  archipelago,  a  remnant  of  the  mountainous  chain  that 
formerly  connected  Leaotung  ^  yfi  with  Shantung  [Ij  yfi.  This 
archipelago  comprises  about  15  islands,  forming  two  groups, 
the  Northern  and  Southern. 

Ch*anoBhan  :g  [I],  the  largest,  is  7  miles  long,  while  its 
highest  summit  attains  470  feet  in  height. 

Heuki  m  ^,  more  to  the  N.,  is  smaller,  and  reaches  an 
elevation  of  325  feet  above  the  sealevel.  It  has  a  lighthouse 
of  the  1«  order,  329  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  visible  to  a 
distance  of  24  miles. 

The  surest  route  for  ships  passing  through  the  Miaotao  group  is  to  the  S.  of  this 
island,  and  hence  adopted  by  steamers  going  to  Taku  ;fc  t^. 

To  the  N.  of  the  archipelago,  the  passage  is  easy,  and  is  rendered  more  so  by 
the  LaotMehshan  lighthouse,  S16  feet  above  sea-level,  and  visible  to  a  distance  of  25 
miles. 

The  archipelago  has  good  anchorage  where  ships  are  quite  safe.  The  best  is  on 
the  S.  of  Gh'angshan  J|  |lj. 

C.  The  coast  of  the  Shantung  promontory. 

The  coast  of  the  promontory  ts  -washed  by  the  H-wang^hai  j| 
fj^  or  Yellov;  Sea.  High,  broken  and  indented,  it  offers  a  series 
of  bays  and  promontories,  these  latter  often  running  out  into  the 
sea  in  the  shape  of  dangerous  reefs  and  sometimes  of  islands. 
There  are  however  much  less  islands  along  this  part  of  the  coast 
than  opposite  the  three  Southern  Provinces,  but  none  of  them 
is  considerable.  There  are  some  good  harbours,  but  these  are 
more  numerous  on  the  N.  On  the  S.E.,  as  well  as  on  the  N.  W., 
the  hills  diverge  from  the  coasts  while  this  latter  becomes  straight 
and  low,  and  abounds  in  long  sand'banks. 

Bays.  —  The  bays  of  this  part  of  Shantung  open  wider, 
and  run  less  inland  in  the  N.  than  in  the  S.  The  principal 
are:  &9i,  the  JV&rih:  Chefoo  ^  ^  or  Temfui  jig  j^  hay,  and 
the  bap  of  WeihaiwH  jf^  ff|  fl^ ;  —  on  the  Bast,  Tungeh'ing 
$k  Jtt  ^^*y  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^t  StMngkeu'lcfow  ^  ift  Xl\  —  o»  the 
South,  the  haye  of  ShihtaO'k'aw  If^  %  H,  Shuhshan  ^j^  ^], 
lAiaehan  ^  ^]  and  Kiaoehaw  ||$  ^. 

€%pe8. — The  principal  capes  are:  Chefoo  cape,  the  North' 
Iffa&tern  and  Sauth-^Hem  capes  of  Shantung,  cape  Adhins  or 
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Ch*4m§kmn  |j||  [{j,  and  the  two  headlands  which  enclose  Kiao- 
chow  bay,  the  Southern,  called  {jape  JoetcM^and  the  Northern, 
YimmMkan  |K^  jig  ll|. 

blMids.  —  OntheN.^  KUmgfung  |$j|g  |^  UUmd,  in  Che- 
Too  bay,  and  Aieetie  itkmd  or  Hailu-iao  ^  Mt  ^^  ^"  ^^^  N.W. 
of  the  promontory. 

Om  the  &y  Simunt^n  isUmd  or  Sushan-tao  H  ilj  ft,  the 
Ctmiral  iMands  and  the  Moncto  in  Laoshan  §f  |1|  bay. 

Ice.  -^  Io6  is  more  rarely  found,  and  lasts  less  long  in  the  Yellow  Sea  than  in 
the  Poh-hai.  It  often  however  obstmots  some  bays,  hinders  navigation,  and  as  in  1S77, 
blocks  measuring  from  4  to  5  feet  in  thickness  have  been  seen  floating  opjtosite  Chefoo. 
Even  in  the  S.,  in  the  Bay  of  Kiaoehow,  the  water  is  partially  frozen  over  during  Win- 
ter, and  one  may  walk  on  the  ioe  without  danger. 

Wind.  -^  There  is  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  243). 

Tide.  —  The  tide  is  first  felt  at  Staunton  Uland^  and  extends  rapidly  thenoe  to 
the  whole  coast  of  the  promontory,  attaining  in  the  vicinity  of  Alceste  island  (Hailtt- 
tao)  its  greatest  velocity,  3  to  3  ^  knots  at  high  tides.  The  tide,  which  rises  to  only 
5  4  <eet  on  the  B.  of  the  promontory,  reaches  11  |  feet  (8  i  feet  at  slack  water)  in 
Kiaoehow  Bay. 

Hatare  of  tiM  eMMt. — Composed  of  gneiss  and  granite,  and 
of  a  voZcanic  nature  near  T€ngchow  Fu  S  M  /Ap>  it  is  for  the 
greater  part  broken  and  often  skirted  on  the  mainland  by  chains 
of  hills.  At  timeSy  it  rises  abruptly ,  and  at  others,  it  is  low  and 
sandy.  In  several  places^  it  runs  out  into  the  sea  and  rises  in 
dangerous  reefs,  which  compel  ships  to  keep  at  a  great  distance 
in  sailing  round  it.  Among  the  ships  wrecked  in  these  regions^ 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  German  gunboat  **Iltis'\  which  in 
July  1896,  sank  at  Flat  Rocky  Point,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  light- 
house  erected  on  the  South-Eastem  promontory^  and  at  the  entrance 
to  Sangkeu'k'ow  ^  fl|  D  ^ay. 


—  Seven  lighthouses  are  erected  along  the 
Shantung  coast:  l"",  the  Chefoo  light  on  K^ungt'ung  |$  jjg  |^ 
island.  It  stands  at  242  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  visible 
to  a  distance  of  22  miles.  During  the  year  1905,  this  light  was 
removed  to  the  top  of  the  old  stone  beacon  or  Tower  Hill  ; 
2*,  the  2"<i  and  3'<^,  at  the  entrance  to  Weihaiwei  J!|)c  JH  IK  ^^^y; 
3%  the  4«^,  at  the  extremity  of  the  N.E.  promontory;  4%  the  5*»», 
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at  the  point  of  the  S.E.  promontory.  It  is  96  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  visible  to  a  distance  of  16  miles  ;  5^,  the  6^^,  on  Cfaalieti 
t^  3%  A  island  (Ohaolien-tao),  to  the  S.E.  of  Kiaochow- bay : 
and  6%  the  7'*>  and  last,  at  the  entrance  to  Kiaochow  bay. 

€#Mrfi-town8.  —  Thiffchow  ^u  ^  jl\  Jff.  —  Formerly  an 
important  port, .  but  at  the  present  day  invaded  by  sands^  and 
accessible  only  to  junks,  which  carry  on  there  a  fairly  good 
trade  in  wheat  and  peas. 

Ciufoo  ^  ^,  or  more  properly  Yent^ai  j(g  ^  (the  Chinese 
name  of  the  place  called  Ghefoo  by  foreigners,  is  Yent'ai,  Chefoo 
being  but  a  large  village  .on  the  opposite  srde  of  the  bay).  — 
Population,  82,000  inhabitants.  An  excellent  port-town,  on  the 
W.  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  harbour,  protected  by  a 
headland,  except  from  the  N.E.  wind,  affords  excellent  anchorage, 
with  a  depth  of  from  20  to  40  feet,  and  even  45  at  the  entrance. 
On  the  E.  of  the  bay  is  a  chain  of  islets,  among  which  the  most 
important,  K'ungt^ung  |$  ||g,  was  ceded  to  France  in  1860.  A 
lighthouse,  242  feet  above  sea-level  and  visible-  to  a  distance 
of  22  miles,  has  been  erected  upon  it.  The  plaOs  enjoys  a  dry 
and  salubrious  climate,  and  a  beautiful  shore,  whicli  makes  it  an 
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attractive  health-resort  for  foreigners.  The  principal  easparig  are 
fresh  eggs,  beancake  and  bean  oil,  straw  braid,  rush  mats,  silk, 
felt  caps,  vermicelli,  groundnuts  and  dried  fish.  The  iu^mvis  are 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  kerosene  oil,  hemp  bags,  straw  mats, 
aniline  dyes,  ginseng,  sugar,  iron,  coal  and  matches.  The  total 
net  trade  of  the  port  waq  in  1903,  Hk.  Tls.  38,183,912;  in  1904, 
Tls.  34,255,175;  and  in  1905,  Tls.  39,131,384.  (000  Section  L  Ch. 
IV.  p.  84.  Shantung). 

WMhaUfwH  jM  fk  41 '  —  ^  PO^  leased  to  Oreat  Britain  by 
CMna,  on  July  1>*  1898,  '4n  order  to  provide  Oreat  Britain  with 
a  suitable  naval  harbour  in  North*Ohina,  and  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  British  commerce  in  the  neighbouring  seas*'.  The 
leased  territory  comprises  the  island  of  lAmkmntf  H  f^  A  (Liu- 
kung-tao),  all  the  islands  in  the  bay,  and  a  belt  of  land  10  English 
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miles  along  the  coast-line.  Its  area  is  about  285  square  miles, 
and  the  population  150,000.  In  addition  to  the  leased  ter- 
ritory, there  is  a  sphere  of  influence  extending  over  an 
area  of  1,500  square  miles.  The  climate  is  excellent.  The 
chief  port  of  the  dependency  is  Port  Edward,  which  has  good 
anchorage,  with  a  depth  of  45  feet.  The  Government  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Commissioner.  In  1905,  the  revenue  amounted  to 
$  105,930,  while  the  expenditure  was  $  146,000.  The  grant 
from  the  Home  Government  amounted  to  £  3,000.  Mining  and 
the  planting  of  fruit-trees  have  been  of  late  much  developed,  and 
progress  would  be  improved  were  the  place  connected  by  rail 
with  the  interior.  Weihaiwei  is  a  port  of  call  for  steamers 
running  to  and  from  the  N.  of  China,  and  there  is  regular 
steam  communication  with  Shanghai,  [fee  Sect.  I.  ch.  IV.  p.  85). 

T^4n0tao  ff  ^  (Green  island). —  A  port  at  the  entrance  of 
Kiaochow  Jg^  j^  bay,  and  leased  to  Germany  by  China,  in  1898, 
for  a  period  of  99  years.  The  leased  territory  comprises  the  bay 
up  to  high-water  m<irk,  its  islands,  and  the  N.  and  S.  tongues  of 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Its  area  is  193  square  miles, 
but  if  we  include  the  sphere  of  influence,  or  a  zone  30  miles 
from  all  points  of  the  leased  territory,  the  total  is  about  2,750 
square  miles.  The  interior  of  the  bay  is  not  very  deep,  but  its 
entrance  has  16  to  24  fathoms  of  water.  It  affords  good  shelter 
to  bhips,  and  is  not  icebound.  TsMngtao  has  a  foreign  population 
of  1,110  persons,  and  120,000  Chinese. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  ^  of  a  mile  across.  A  lighthouse, 
108  feet  above  high-water  level,  stands  on  the  8.  W.  end  of  the 
headland,  and  is  visible  to  a  distance  of  10  miles.  Another, 
92  feet  high,  and  visible  4  miles,  is  erected  within  the  bay. 
The  harbour  is  rapidly  developing.  A  pier,  4  miles  in  length, 
encloses  the  inner  wharf.  The  area  of  the  latter  is  about  1  ^ 
square  miles,  and  it  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  6  fathoms. 
A  second  wharf  will  be  soon  completed.  A  floating  dock,  capable 
of  taking  in  vessels  of  16,000  tons  capacity,  commenced  work 
towards  the  close  of  1905.  From  January  1906,  the  free-port 
area  has  been  reduced  to  the  harbour.     Henceforward  all  mer- 
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KIAOCHOW  BAY  Jgf  j^. 

Sand     ^^•^•^-  -^eP**»  in  metres  (1  metre  «  1,098  yard). 
100.500.  Height.in  metreBl(100;metre8>  828|feet). 
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chandise  pays  import  duty  according  to  the  general  treaty  tariff, 
and  then  travels  to  the  hinterland  without  further  restriction. 

The  BuiTomidiog  towos  and  villageB  are  rapidly  developing,  and  their  population 
IB  also  increaBing.  They  enjoy  like  Ts'ingtao  the  great  advantage  of  being  connected 
with  the  interior  by  railway. 

The  port  of  TsMngtao  can  be  easily  fortified,  owing  to  hills  which  snrroond  it 
on  the  W.  and  E.,  and  rise  respectively  to  1,600  and  5,000  feet.  In  the  vicinity  are 
important  coal-beds,  and  the  coal  extracted  will  soon  become  the  staple  export  article 
of  the  port. 

Trade  increases  every  year,  bat  is  still  however  far  behind  that  of  Chefoo.  The 
Imperial  Maritime  Gnstoms  report  the  total  net  value  of  Kiaoohow  to  be  for  1905,  Hk. 
TIs.  22,822,680. 

A  weekly  service  connects  the  port  with  Shanghai.  There  is  besides  a  steamer 
running  every  5  days  between  Shanghai,  Ts^ingtao,  Chefoo  and  T'ientsin. 
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4""  The  coast  of  KiangsutL  M 

'  The  coast  of  Kiangsu  is  yn^ashed,  partly  by  the  Teiiaw  Sea  or 
Bwang^hM  H  j(|,  partly  by  the  EktHem  China  Sea  or  Ttan^ 
kai  JfH  fif,.  Low  and  bordered  by  sand-banks,  it  is  of  little 
importance,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  HI  ^  tC*  ^ot 
far  from  which,  stands  the  great  commercial  port  of  Shanghai, 
built  upon  the  Hwangp'oo  ^Hf  river.  For  the  sake  of  clearness, 
we  will  study :  1\  The  coast  N.  of  the  Yangtze ;  2^,  The  mouth  of 
the  Yangtze  and  the  port  of  Shanghai;  3\  The  coast  to  the  S. 
of  the  Yangtze. 

A.  The  eoast  to  the  N.  of  the  Yangtze. 

Long^  low  and  flat,  this  coast  is  bordered  by  immense  sand- 
banks,  between  which  are  found  only  shallow  channels. 

The  most  important  of  these  banks  is  situated  to  the  S.E. 
of  Hai  Chow  fl^  ^,  and  is  called  the  Tamha  ')z  ^  or  Great 
mmd'bank.  It  is  more  than  90  miles  long  by  30  wide.  It  has 
been  formed^  like  the  other  shoals,  by  sands  and  alluvial  detritus 
deposited  there  in  former  times  by  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Mwana-ho  M  ff. 

The  coasts  are  protected  by  long  embankments,  provided  with 
numerous  sluices,  whereby  the  overflow  of  the  water  escapes  into 
the  sea  in  the  flood^season. 

A  single  isUmd  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  the  Yuh  ^  A  or  Pearl  island,  to  the 
N.B.  of  Hai  Chow  jl  M  headland.  This  headland,  situated  to  the  S.E.  of  Hai  Chow, 
reaches  an  altitude  of  from  800  to  about  1,000  feet.  Some  16  miles  further  to  the  N., 
lies  the  port  of  Ts*ingk*ow  #  P.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  canal  closed  on 
the  W.,  and  is  the  only  port  on  this  long  coast.  It  is  an  important  fishing  station,  and 
sends  its  catch  down  to  the  Shanghai  J:  JH  market. 

B.  The  mmth  of  the  Yangtze  and  the  port  of  Shanghai. 

The  great  river  called  the  Yangtze  K  ^  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  sea,  through  a  large  mouth,  which  measures  no 
less  than  60  miles  from  the  extremity  of  Haimin  f$f]  to  Timg- 
IM  cape  or  F'aohmif  H  %   poimU     Though    obstructed    with 
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islands  and  sand-dan/w,  this  mouth  has  two  good  channels,  one 
of  vfhich,  the  Southern^  is  highly  valuable  for  navigation.  The 
sand-banks  shift  constantly,  but  owing  to  lighthouses,  buoys  and 
beacons,  ships  can  easily  enter,  and  ascend  either  to  Shanghai 
Ji  f$  or  to  the  numerous  ports  situated  up  the  river.  We  can 
(jive  but  a  brief  account  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Yangtze  and  of  the  port  of  Shanghai, 


liilaiids  and  MUid-lMUilUL  —  Among  the  islands  which 
lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  Chfungming  ^  f^  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  It  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  8 
broad.  Its  area  is  270  square  miles,  and  its  population  a 
little  over  1,000,000,  or  about  3,500  to  the  square  mile.  It  has 
been  formed  by  constant  alluvial  deposits  from  the  Yangtze  K 
?  2L  I'iver.  It  is  low  and  flat,  and  protected  by  embankments 
from  sea-action.  It  is  being  constantly  eaten  away  at  its  North- 
western extremity,  while  it  is  gradually  increasing  at  the  other. 
The  island  is  highly  cultivated,  and  produces  rice,  maize,  cotton, 
yams  and  excellent  sugar-cane.  The  soil,  especially  in  the  N., 
is  considerably  impregnated  with  salt.  It  possesses  no  harbour 
of  importance,  nor  any  town  of  considerable  size,  except  the 
district  city  of  the  same  name. 

Further  to  the  8.,  in  the  same  direction  N.W.-S.E.,  is  a 
chain  of  islets,  among  which  Hwantmha  #(  t^  or  Honse  Memii 
is  the  most  important.  These  islets  are  continued  on  the  E.  by 
a  large  sandbank  called  T'ung^ha  f^  ^  ahooL 

E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  40  miles  from  the  8.  E. 
extremity  of  Oh*ungming,  is  a  sand-bank  by  far  much  larger 
than  T'ungsha  bank,  and  called  the  Oreai  sand-bank  of  the  Tang- 
tme  (Yangtze-tasha)  %  =fic  ^>.  It  is  over  125  miles  in  length,  and 
from  30  to  40  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  composed  of  grayish  or 
dark-coloured  sand.  As  there  are  from  10  to  22  fathoms  of  water 
over  it,  it  is  no  hindrance  to  navigation,  and  moreover  the 
water  on  both  sides  attains  a  great  depth. 

Ctamaels.  —  The  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  H  ^  t£  has 
Mree  ehmmeia. 

The  I*^,  or  upper  branch.  This  is  situated  between 
Ch'ungming  ^  ^  and  Haim^n  ^  R.     Small  junks  alone  can 
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Bail  through  it,  for  it  is  very  shallow,  and  is  constantly  invaded 
by  the  sand.  A  new  island  is  actually  in  process)  of  formation. 
It  may  totally  emerge  one  day,  and  thus  connect  Ch^ungming 
with  the  adjoining  promontory  of  Haim^n. 

The  2'*^^  or  North  dkannei,  called  also  Shawcishan  ^  ^ 
ill,  is  situated  to  the  S.  of  Gh*ungming,  between  that  island 
and  the  series  of  islets  and  sand-banks  which  terminate  at  the 
T'ungsha  IH  fp  bank.  It  extends  from  E.  to  W.,  but  narrows 
in  and  diminishes  in  depth.  Towards  the  B.«  it  is  about  2  miles 
wide,  and  has  a  depth  of  46  feet,  whilst  in  the  W.,  its  width  is 
only  a  Utile  over  a  mile,  and  its  depth  from  16^  to  20  feet. 

The  3^^,  or  South  channei,  lies  between  the  right  bank 
of  the  Yangtze  and  the  islets  just  mentioned.  It  is  the  best 
and  the  most  frequented  route.  It  is  from  17  to  20  feet  deep  at 
low-water  of  spring  tides,  and  from  13  to  19  .^  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Hwangp'oo  j|  t|§  or  Shanghai  river. 


—  Several  lighthouses  arc  erected  at  the 
entrance  to  the  last  two  channels.  Two  are  situated  on  the 
Narihem  Hde  of  the  N-  channel:  one  at  Ch'ungming  Point, 
called  IHHnhwaier  Ughthouee  or  Ch'ungminglao-tungkioh  ^  9} 
A  ]K  A*  the  other,  more  to  the  B.,  called  ahaweiahan  light" 
houee.  Two  are  on  the  Iforihem  eide  of  the  SL  channel:  one, 
on  Mwangeha  iaiand^  near  the  Kiutoan  ^  J^  light-vessel ;  the 
other,  more  to  the  S.  E.,  is  called  the  fungeha  IH  fjf  HghU 
Five  others  are  erected  at  Woosung  ^  fj|,  where  vessels  enter 
the  Hwangp'oo  H  H  river. 

S.  of  the  Southern  channel,  opposite  P'ootung  Point,  is  QutZ" 
tatTieland,  called  in  Chinese  TachMh  :fc  ^  or  Tats'ihshan  ;;^ 
JH  llj.  It  has  a  lighthouse,  283  feet  above  high-water  level,  and 
visible  to  a  distance  of  2'i  miles.  It  is  besides  an  important 
telegraph  etaUon,  6  cables  landing  there. 


.  ^~  The  tidal  onrrent  at  the  moath  of  the  Yanfftze  coinmeuces  to  the 
Southward.  The  water  rises  14  )  feet  at  Gatzlaff  in  high  tidts,  and  nearly  the  same 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hwangp'oo.  It  reaches  at  the  S.  of  Gutzlaff  its  mazimnm  velocity 
of  8  knots  at  springs,  and  2  knots  at  neaps  on  a  flood ;  4  to  5  knots  at  HpringR,  and  3  ^ 
knots  at  neaps  during  ebb.  At  the  latter  place,  and  below  Woosung,  the  tides  take  on 
the  average  5  hours  to  rise  and  7  to  fall,  or  the  ebb  is  longer  than  the  flood. 
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As  the  tide  rises  and  falls,  ft  rather  peealiar  swirl  or  rotatory  movement  is  pro- 
duced at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze.  Its  different  phases  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed 
diagram. 

N 


w 


The  tide  is  felt  at  Shanghai  2  hours  afier  it  has  passed  Outzlaff.  It  is  subject 
to  tliuriial  inequality,  which  causes  the  day  tides  to  be  the  highest  in  Winter,  the  mor- 
ning tides  in  Spring,  the  night  tides  in  Summer,  and  the  evening  tides  in  Automn. 

Woosnns  Inner  and 
Onier  Bam.  —  Two  bars 
prevent  laiige  steamers  ascen- 
ding as  far  as  Shanghai.  The 
first  or  Outer  Bar,  a  little 
below'the  mouth  of  theHwang- 
p'oo,  is*  rapidly  silting  up,  and 
had  in  1807,  20  feet  of  water 
over  it  at  low-water  of  springs, 
but  at  the  present,  it  has  scar- 
cely more  than  18.  The  second 
or  Inner  Bar  lies  within  and  a 
little  up  the  river  itself.  It  un- 
dergoes less- change  and  tends 
rather  to  improve.  A  periodical 
silt  of  from  2  to  4  feet  generally 
sets  in  upon  it  in  May  aud 
ends  in  October,  after  which 
it  again  scours  away.  Attempts 
at  dredging  having  proved 
ineffective,  the  river  aband- 
oned to  itself  has  formed  a 
new  island,  called  Gougli 
island.  The  Junk  channel 
to  the  E.  of  it,  has  hut  a  depth 
of  from  10  to  I»  feet  at 
low-water  of  springs. 


SHANGHAI  and  the  Hwangp'oo  River. 
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HEIGHT  OP  WATER 


on  the  Outer  and  Inner  Waa«iiiift  Bars 


at  low  water  of  the  syzygies. 


(According  to  W.  F.  Tyler.  Ooa$t  Impector  I.  M,  C). 
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The  lower  tracing  exhibits  the  changes  on  the  Inner  Bar; 
the  upper  tracing  thode  on  the  Outer  Bar. 
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J:  M^.  —  (000  also  Sect.  II.  Ch.  IV.  Kiangsu. 
p.  160-162).  MMarieai  tkeUh.  —  If  we  believe  old  records, 
Shanghai,  as  its  name  means  *^au%  erupts  the  «ea^,  was  formerly 
nearer  the  sea  than  it  is  at  present,  but  little  by  little,  sands  and 
alluvial  deposits  accumulated  to  the  E.  of  the  port,  and  formed 
there  the  low  flat  plain  nowadays  called  P'ootung  ^  ]K,  or  East 
of  the  Hwangp^oo.  Through  this  plain  the  Hwangp^oo  i||  ^ 
river  opened  a  way  to  the  Yangtze  ^  •^.  According  to  native 
annals,  a  custom-house  was  first  established  at  Shanghai  in  the 
XI***  century,  and  it  was  only  in  the  XIV'*>  that  it  was  niised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  walled  city  (3  ^  miles  in  circuit)  with 
sub-prefectural  or  district  rank.  In  the  XVl*^  century,  it  was 
attacked  by  Japanese  pirates^  who  extended  at  the  same  time 
their  incursions  to  Ningpo  %  ^  and  Hangchow  ^  ^.  Up  to  1842, 
it  was  but  a  port  of  call  for  sea-going  junks.  At  the  above 
mentioned  date,  it  was  taken  (19'*"  June)  by  British  troops  under 
Sir  Hugh  Oough,  and  formally  opened  to  foreign  trade,  17tH 
November,  1843.  Captain  Balfour,  the  British  Consul,  established 
there  the  limits  of  the  English  Settlement.  The  site  originally 
selected,  lay  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  native  city,  between  the  Yang- 
kingpang  ^  ^  f |c  and  Soochow  H  j^  Creeks,  and  extended 
backwards  from  the  river  to  Defence  Creek.  Other  extensions 
were  subsequently  granted,  the  last  being  that  of  1901.  The 
French  were  in  1849  granted  the  ground  between  the  city  walls 
and  the  British  Settlement  on  the  same  terms.  In  1860,  this 
Concession  was  extended  to  the  S.,  between  the  city  walls  and 
the  river,  and  further  to  the  W.,  in  1902.  In  1862,  Americans 
rented  land  immediately  N.  of  Soochow  Creek,  in  the  place 
called  Hongkew  in  P  (Hungk'ow).  In  1863,  the  so-called 
American  Settlement  was  incorporated  with  the  British,  into  one 
municipality,  styled  the  '^JbUemaiUmal  SeiUemenP*.  The  Muni- 
cipal Council  administering  the  Foreign  Settlement,  N.  of  Yang- 
kingpang,  began  in  1855.  A  separate  administration  and  council 
for  the  French  Settlement  were  appointed  in  1862.  At  Shanghai, 
and  at  all  the  other  open  Ports,  Foreigners  are  in  judicial  matters 
subject  to  the   immediate  control  of  their  respective   Consuls. 
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In  local  affairs.  Foreigners  within  the  Settlements  govern  them- 
selves by  means  of  the  Municipal  Cotmctti^  under  the  authority  of 
the  ^iand  neyntoHwu^*  Chinese  residents  in  the  Settlements 
are  amenable  to  their  own  laws,  administered  by  what  is  called 
a  'Sntoeci  eourt^p  established  in  1864.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
Chinese  ofiBcial  and  is  watched  by  Foreign  Assessors  from  the 
principal  Consulates.  The  working  of  this  institution,  despite 
some  recent  reforms,  has  never  been  satisfactory,  as  the  judge 
has  not  sufficient  authority  and  rank  to  enforce  his  decisions, 
which  are  besides  frequently  fraught  with  great  vagaries.  The 
Council  in  the  International  Settlement  consists  of  9  members, 
and  in  the  French  Concession,  of  8.  The  resolutions  of  the  latter 
are  inoperative,  until  sanctioned  by  the  Consul-Oeneral.  The 
Council  divides  itself  into  Defence,  Finance,  Watch  and  Works 
Committee.  In  cases  of  contest  or  infringement  of  private  rights, 
it  can  be  sued  before  the  ^OmrC  •/  OmmmI^^. 

JPcpulqUtnu  —  The  census  of  the  14'^  October,  1905,  gave 
the  number  of  Foreign  residents  in  the  Internaiional  Settlement 
as  11,497  persons,  while  in  the  French  Concession  on  the  same 
date,  there  were  831  persons,  aggregating  a  total  of  12,328 
Poreigners,  composed  as  follows  : 

International  Settlement     French  Concession.     Total. 


British 

3,713 

Japanese 

2,157 

Portuguese 

1,331 

American 

991 

German 

785 

Indian 

568 

French 

393 

Russian 

354 

Austro-Hungarian 

158 

Italian 

148 

Spanish 

146 

Danish 

121 

Other  Nationaiities 

632 

109 

3,822 

73 

2,230 

51 

1,382 

21 

1,012 

47 

832 

— 

568 

274 

677 

60 

414 

5 

163 

14 

162 

5 

151 

3 

124 

169 

801 
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The  Chinese  population  was  also  found  to  be  in  the  Inter- 
national Settlement  452,716  inhabitants,  and  in  the  French  Conces- 
sion 84,792  inhabitants,  aggregating  a  total  of  537,508  persons. 
The  population  of  the  native  walled  city  Is  estimated  at  300,000. 


IhdutirieB  amd  Manufmeiure9.  —  Shanghai  J:  %  has 
several  large  docks,  the  principal  of  which  are  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hwangp^oo  river  or  P'ootung  side.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  an  arsenal,  dock  and  shipbuilding  establishment,  a 
short  distance  above  the  native  city.  Several  manufactories, 
both  foreign  and  native,  have  sprung  up  since  1895,  consequent 
upon  the  Japanese  treaty  allowing  henceforth  the  importation 
of  machinery.  At  the  present  day,  there  are  9  cotton-spinning 
and  weaving  mills  in  operation ;  there  are  also  a  number  of 
ginning  factories,  native  and  foreign  owned.  Of  silk  filatures, 
Shanghai  has  25,  which  give  employment  to  20,000  natives. 
There  are  besides,  paper  mills,  flour  mills,  mills  for  extracting 
oil  from  cotton-seed  and  beans,  several  printing  establishments, 
soap  and  match  factories. 

TrmOe  mnd  CmiMneree*  —  Shanghai  is  the  great  emporium 
for  the  trade  of  the  Yangtze  river,  for  the  Northern  ports  of  the 
China  coast,  and  to  some  extent  for  Japan.  The  primelpai 
€0Pp9H  oriMeB  are  silk  (97,800  bales,  or  150,000  piculs  in 
1905),  tea  (black,  104,323  piculs;  green,  263,900  piculs;  brick, 
98,389  piculs;  leaf-dust  and  tablet,  19,574  piculs  in  1905),  raw 
cotton,  cotton-yarn  and  cloth,  beans  and  beancake,  groundnuts, 
sesamum  seed,  wood-oil,  rice,  wheat,  flour,  straw  and  rush- 
hats,  chinagrass,  hides  and  goat-skins,  bristles,  wool,  carpets 
and  fresh  eggs.  The  imparts  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
machinery  and  engine  oil,  timber  and  soft  wood^  kerosene  oil, 
opium,  cement,  palm-leaf  fans,  rush  and  straw-mats,  gunny 
.cloth  and  bags,  aniline  dyes,  printing  paper,  stationery,  photo- 
graphic materials,  clocks  and  watches,  glass,  millinery  and 
perfumery,  shoes  and  boots,  lamps  and  lampware,  coal,  iron- 
bars  and  nails,  copper  slabs  and  spelter,  beer,  wines  and  spirits, 
edible   birds*   nests,    sugar,    condensed   milk,    butter,    cheese. 
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soap,  cigarettes  and  matches.    The  total  gross  and  net  values 
of  the  trade  of  the  port  from  1900-1905  were  as  follows  : 


Qrost  and  Net  Values  of  Trade,  lOOO-lMS. 

YEAR. 

OrosB  Vftlaes. 

Net  V*liie0. 

1900 

Hk.  Tls. 
243,000,777 

Hk.  TU. 
97,729,159 

1901 

296,454,780 

118,425,776 

1902 

346.l223e4 

188,775.708 

1908 

851,200,609 

118,812399 

1901 

405,064,200 

115,480.170 

1905 

448,ftM;262 

176,979,198 

During  the  same  period^  the  following  duties  were  collected 
by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Oustohis : 

Hk.  Tls. 


1900 

7,117,887 

1901 

8,152,696 

1902 

10,814,077 

1903 

9,924,890 

1904 

10,323,433 

1905 

12,080,185 

Of  this  sam,  Great  Britain  contributed  in  1905,  Tls.  7,650,462 

Germany 

— 

Tls.  1,371,325 

America 

— 

Tls.     751,890 

France 

— . 

Tls.     382,500 

Japan 

— 

Tls.     152,826 

Aoitria 

— 

Tls.     122,078 

Sweden 

— 

Tls.       20,580 

Russia 

— 

Tls.       11,052 

Denmark 

— 

Tls.         8,253 

—  The  port  of  Shanghai  J^  f$ 
extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hwangp^oo  j|  ||,  to  a  distance 
of  over  8  miles.  The  water  frontage  is  lined  throughout  with 
landing  places,  jetties,  wharves  and  warehouses  ("godowns").  The 
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river  opposite  the  Foreign  Settlements  was  formerly  1,800  feet 
broad  at  low-water,  but  it  is  to-day  only  1,200.  Ships  with  -a 
draught  of  16  feet  can  come  up  ta  the  wharves.  Shanghai  is  45 
miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  12  miles  from  Woosung  ^  fj|,  its 
outer  port,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  since  the  l^t  Sep- 
tember 1898. 

The  windings  of  the  Hwangp^oo  H  jjf ,  and  the  two  bars  which 
are  developing  at  its  mouth,  will  perhaps  one  day  necessitate 
extensive  works.  It  has  already  been  proposed  to  rectify  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  dig  a  canal  to  the  W. ,  but  the  immense 
alluvial  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Yangtze  render  every 
attempt  of  this  kind  rather  ineffectual.  The  Woosung  bars  are  a 
great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  port,  and  the  cause  of 
heavy  loss  to  shipowners,  through  the  impossibility  of  large 
draught  steamers  crossing  them,  and  coming  up  to  Shanghai. 
The  average  depth  of  water  on  the  outer  bar,  at  high-water 
springs,  is  19  feet,  the  greatest  being  23  feet.  The  Chinese 
Government  has  recently  consented  to  the  establishment  of  a 
"OitKerwmey  Boards,  and  this  will,  it  is  hoped,  do  much  to  for- 
ward the  interests  of  commerce,  and  maintain  the  preponderance 
of  Shanghai  as  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  China.  Large 
men-of-war  and  huge  liners,  as  the  Manc/ittria^  Minnesota,  and 
Mongolia,  are  compelled  to  anchor  in  the  Woosung  roadstead, 
beyond  the  outer  bar,  but  middle-sized  cruisers,  and  ordinary 
sea-going  and  river  steamers  trading  on  the  Yangtze,  can  easily 
come  up  to  Shanghai,  and  this  amply  imparts  to  the  place  an 
activity  and  bustle  which  are  unequalled  by  any  other  port  in 
the  Far  Bast. 

Shanghai  is  in  constant  communication  with  Japan, 
Manchuria,  Korea,  Southern  Asia,  Europe  and  America.  Several 
steamship  companies  (Me  Sect  II.  Ch.  I.  p.  101)  carry  on  regular 
services  with  the  Yangtze  ports  and  the  coast.  The  number  of 
vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port,  as  well  as  their 
tonnage,  from  1900-1905,  is  as  follows. 
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Entered  Inwards. 

Cleared  Outwards.                 | 

YEAR 

Steamen- 

Sailing 
Vessels 

ToUl. 
No.        Tous. 

summers 

Sailing 
Vessels 

^ 1 

No. 

3,655 

'otal. 
Tons. 

1900 

3,273 

391 

3,667 

4,726,441 

3,269 

386 

4,705,978 

190L 

3,698 

484 

4,182 

5,395,9*J5 

3,692 

487 

4,179 

5,385,260 

1902 

3,978 

448 

4.427 

6,025,317 

3,965 

438 

4,403 

6,015,849 

1903 

4,093 

584 

4,677 

6,179,554 

4,079 

574 

4.658 

6,162,981 

1901 

4,059 

652 

4,711 

6,076,279 

4,067 

666 

4,723 

6,105,519 

1905* 

11,811 

15,50(5 

27,316 

7,692,207 

11,589 

24,176 

35,765 

7,887,  !03 

*Inclading  towed  passenger  boats  and  cargo  janks. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
port  is  about  15  |  million  tons. 

Jbdand  naviffoHon. —  Numerous  small  steamers  ply  on  the 
llwangp'oo  )|  ^  and  the  large  canals,  throughout  the  whole 
region  around  Shanghai,  thus  connecting  it,  some  with  Cheung- 
ming  island  j)|  ^  and  Haim6n  ^  f^  promontory,  others  with 
Soochow  JKjHIi  Ningpo  %^  and  Hangchow;^^.  The  number  of 
these  small  craft  registered  at  the  close  of  1905,  amounted  to  275, 
of  which  205  were  native,  and  70  foreign  owned.  All  trade  under 
inland  steam  navigation  rules.  The  total  of  these  small  steamers 
and  passenger  boats,  entered  and  cleared  for  the  year  1905,  was 
6,870,  transporting  94,102  tons.  The  total,  which  entered  and 
cleared  between  Shanghai,  SoOchow  and  Hangchow,  reached 
16,789,  while  the  tonnage  transported,  amounted  to  1,141,046 
tons. 

C.  The  Coast  to  the  S.  of  the  Yangtze. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Hwangp^oo  )|j§  or  Shanghai  river,  to 
Ch^kiang^jXi  extends  the  low-lying  region  of  P^ootung  j§j|[.  It 
is  protected  by  several  embankments  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 
Beyond  the  sea-wall ,  vast  alluvial  tracts  are  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, and  the  delta  is  constantly  growing  seawards.  Scarcely  a 
few  islets  lie  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  As  soon  as  found 
inhabitable,  they  are  occupied  by  immigrants  from  the  overpeopled 
neighbourhood  of  Ch^ungming  and  Haimdn,  CAmmunications 
being  kept  up  with  the  mainland  through  small  sea-going  junks. 
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5* .   The  coast  of  Chekiang  gf  it 


Chftkiang  marks  ttie  trMisition  from  a  low  and  flat  ooast,  to  the  indented  and 
rocky  coaRt-line  of  the  Sontli.  The  former  is  represented  hy  the  large  hay  of  Hangchow 
ffi  an,  down  to  which  extends  the  Southern  part  of  Footung  flX'>  ^^^  latter  begins  ftl 
the  Mingpo  H  |t  river. 


2^  The  bayo/Hangehow^  fVj  and  its  barrier  of  islands. 

Hangchow  bay  is  as  broad  at  its  entrance  as  the  Yangtze 
tL  ^  Vi  estuary,  and  is  obstructed  by  a  cluster  of  rocky 
islets,  known  as  the  ChMon  ^  ilj  (CkeuBhanJ  oreMi^Hmgo. 
It  forms  the  mouth  of  the  Ts'ient'ang-kiang  ^^iL,  but  affords 
few  facilities  for  navigation,  especially  on  account  ol  its  bore 
or  tidal  wave,  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  the  shallowness 
of  the  water.  Hangchow  bay  is  funnel-shaped.  It  is  60  miles 
wide  at  the  outer  extremity,  and  contracts  gradually  to  12  at 
the  other.  When  the  tide  rises,  the  waters  rush  in  with  great 
force,  and  finding  little  depth,  6  or  7  feet  at  most,  they  are 
stiddenly  confronted  by  the  current  of  the  river,  and  more  and 
more  concentrated  as  they  advance.  These  circumstances 
make  them  assume  a  wall-like  formation,  and  growing  to  a  height 
of  several  feet,  they  overflow  the  banks  and  are  most  dangerous 
for  boast  taken  unawares.  The  immense  pressure  from  behind, 
and  the  great  height  of  the  tides,  >frhich  rise  to  26  or  even  30  feet, 
impart  an  extraordinary  strength  to  the  current,  which  rushes 
forward  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  and  at  a  rate  sometimes 
exceeding  6  knots.  On  this  account,  large  boats  prefer  anchoring 
at  Chap'oo  ^  )§  or  Tsop^oo,  50  miles  up  the  coast,  and  the 
OQter  port  of  Hangchow.  Here  they  find  water  to  a  depth  of 
22  feet.  Boats  with  a  draught  of  2  ^  feet  can  go  up  to  Hang- 
chow only  by  stages.  They  come  down,  availing  themselves 
of  a  few  hours  of  ebb  tide.  On  both  sides  of  the  bay,  a  sea- 
wall protects  the  vast  adjoining  plain.  On  the  8.  side,  a  little 
to  the  E.  of  Shaohsing  Fu  i|B  HJflp,  sands  are  accumulating 
and  forming  an  allnvial  land,  upon  which  already  several 
have  been  erected. 
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The  ObtMon^  [fj  (Cheushan,  i.e.  boat  island) 
-;7  From  Ningpo  or  Kitao  f$  f^  Point,  as  far  as  Yangtze  Cape, 
extend  several  .groups  of  islands  and  rpcfcy  islets,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Chuean  ^  ^J  islands,  the  Voieane  isUmde  or 
Mshan  If^  ^j,  the  BiuggeA  isiands  or  Tangshan  ^  |Ij,  Begrker 
iskmds  or  PaMoMMb-fOT  A  4ft  i^i  A>  »nd  the  Saddles  or 

The  total  number  of  islands  in  the  archipelago  is  over  a 
hundred.  CTkffMm  :^  [II  or  boat  island  is  the  largest,  and  im- 
parts its  name  to  the  whole  archipelago.  It  is  nearly  25  miles 
long,  and  from  6  to  10  broad.  Its  highest  peak  attains  1,300 
feet.  The  population  of  Cbusan  is  about  70,000.  Tin^htri  TSn^Jg 
mjll  is- the  capital  of  the  island,  and  has  a  population  reckoned 
at  30,000.  It  exports  salt  flsh,  raw  cotton,  sweet  potatoes  and 
•ah.  The- harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  and  accessible 
by  three  or  four  passages.  Ships  find  there  good  shelter  and 
excellent  anchorage  at  a  depth  varying  firom  23  to  50  feet.  ' 

Navigation  is  difficnlt  thronghotit  all  this  archipelago,  on  account  of  th^  yei^ 
strong  current  which  runs  at  7  or  8  knots,  and  is  extremely  variable  because  of  the 
numerpus  windings  it  has  to  make.  Fogs,  which  are  frequent  from  March  to  July, 
render  navigation  still  more  dangerous. 


—  Several  important  lighthouses  are  plaoed 
near  the  difficult  channels.  We  have  already  (p.  263)  mentioned 
amtaaiif  or  Taeh^^  -k  #  Ughthemee.  Six  others  are  erected  :  the 
l9t,  dt  the  SaOdtes  (Mangan-tao)  J|^  A  ;  the  2"^,  on  Banham 
(Pehtsiehshan)  ^  flf  lU  i«Umd;  the  3'<i,  on  l^eieano  (Siishan)  |(| 
||j  iskmd;  the  4^i'  on  ate^  (Siaokweishan)  >]>  ||  lij  ittamd; 
the  h\\  at  Z&hkiaehan  HHE  |Ij,  and  the  6^^,  on  Ttger  (Hushan) 
IJ^  ^  isimnd,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Ningpo  Hf *  j$  river. 

2^  The  coast  of  (Mkiangy  South  of.  Hangehow  Bay. 

Below  the  Ningpo  river,  the  coast  becomes  indented,  but  still 
remains  low,  and  is  bordered  -with  shoals,  which  emerge  at  low- 
water,.  and  extend  to  a  distance  of  2  i  to  .3  miles.  Sortie, good  sea- 
ports and  excellent  bays  give  it  a  certain  importance,  but  Shanghai 
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JL  M  ^^  ^^  near,  and  its  position  too  central,  to  allow  the  develop-- 
ment  of  another  large  port  on  the  coast  ofCMhiang  ffif[^*  A  naval 
port  alone  would  perhaps  he  advantageously  situated  in  these  parts. 

Bajra.  —  Numerous  and  deep  bays  or  estuaries  open  along 
the  coast,  below  the  Ningpo  H  ^  river,  and  down  to  the  frontier 
of  Fokien  jjg  |g.     The  principal  are  : 

The  eghimry  of  the  Yung^hiang  ^  2ll  ^^  Ningpo  river 
(#00  Ningpo.  p.  275). 

iV'ifitrMi  tay  or  mm^tihmnf'hikmg  |^  |Ij  {H*  —  This  bay 
penetrates  deeply  inland  to  a  distance  of  more  than  25  miles, 
and  seldom  exceeds  4  miles  in  breadth.  Numerous  islets  render 
the  entrance  to  it  rather  difficult.  It  has  good  anchorage  and 
well  sheltered  inlets,  but  no  sea-port  of  importance.  It  is 
separated  from  Sanmdn  3  f\  ^^Y  ^Y  ^  ^^"fi^  headland. 

SawmJhh  H  H  ^^^* — ^\m  bay  is  accessible  by  3  passages, 
hence  called  Sanm6n,  or  *'the  three  gateways".  Larger  and 
enjoying  a  wider  opening  than  the  preceding  one,  it  is  also  dotted 
with  islands  and  islets.  The  N.  channel  forms  the  raadeieaa 
ef  Shihp^oo  IHng  ^  ^  j||«  so  called  from  the  town  situated 
beside  it.  Depths  vary  from  16  to  28  fathoms,  but  there  are 
also  some  dangerous  shoals.  The  S.  channel  is  16  miles  wide, 
and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  12  fathoms.  It  gives  access  to 
excellent  anchoring  ground  with  depths  varying  from  23  to  30 
feet.  Further  on,  the  depth  diminishes,  but  anchorage  varying 
from  36  to  42  feet  may  be  found  down  almost  to  the  extremity 
of  the  bay.  Too  exposed  to  winds  from  the  high  sea  and  to 
typhoons,  frequently  also  shallow,  this  bay  lies  moreover  in  an 
impoverished  region,  and  the  islands  in  it  are  the  rendezvous 
for  pirates.  It  thus  does  not  deserve  the  reputation  formerly 
bestowed  upon  it. 

T^aiehow  "^  jfH  jt^  ^^"i^*  —  Wide  and  shallow,  a  bar  renders 
the  entrance  to  it  still  more  difficult.  Ships  with  a  draught  of 
more  than  11  ^  feet  cannot  cross  it,  except  at  high  tides.  At 
high-water  of  springs,  vessels  with  a  draught  of  19  \  feet  can 
ascend  as  far  as  T^aichow  Fu  <^  ^  j)^. 

'ff^'^'i^^^^^  S  M  hag^  or  the  estuary  of  the  Ngeu-kiang 
K  £L-  —  This  bay  has  fairly  good  anchorage.  The  best  is  in 
BMlloofe  AordoMT,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  islands. 
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—  The  islands  in  this  part  are  numerous  and 
generally  of  granitic  formation.  None  of  them  have  any  great 
importance,  either  in  regard  to  extent  or  position.  Those  to  be 
chiefly  remembered  are  the  grm§p9  in  Nimr^d  or  Siangshan- 
kiang  H  |Ij  {t*  And  SmmrnSn  ^  p^  tay«.  Further  Southward 
are  the  BehkUhan  ^b  ff  [Ii  and  NatMAan  ]ff  ff  lU  ^rotilM. 
A  good  harbour  is  found  in  the  latter. 

UgM^MMM.  —  The  JPMyfi«tan    g  |[1  lU    WrMlboMM  is 

the  only  one  of  this  coast.  Erected  on  Shasho  island,  a  little 
outside  the  bay,  it  is  345  feet  above  high-water  level,  and  visible 
to  a  distance  of  26  miles. 


u— Miifili^^j^  alone  deserves  special  mention. 
The  others  :  SMhff^^  iHmg  :^  ^  H,  T'aUhmv  Af  ^  ^  ^, 
Wh^skmw  Ai  fi  jHI  jt^  And  NanM  ]ff  ff,  have  scarcely  any 
commercial  importance. 

NktOfo  n$  %  jg[.  Jff  (tranquil  wave).  —  Population, 
260,000  inhabitants.  One  of  the  five  ports  opened  by  the  Nan- 
king treaty  of  1842.  It  is  situated  on  the  Yung-kiang  j|  2Lt 
12  miles  from  its  mouth  and  15  firom  the  sea.  Ships  with  a 
draught  of  16  feet  can  reach  the  port  at  high-water  of  spring 
tides.  The  bar  at  the  entranc  to  the  river  has  but  a  depth  of 
12  feet  over  it  at  low-water  of  springy.  The  trade  of  Ningpo 
is  principally  carried  on  with  Shanghai.  Three  steamers,  one 
Chinese,  one  British,  and  one  French,  carry  on  a  daily  service 
between  the  two  ports.  The  i9mporU  are  cotton  goods,  iron, 
lead  and  tin,  kerosene  oil,  sugar,  coal,  opium,  flour,  medi- 
cineSf  soap  and  matches.  The  eaeporis  are  rush-hats  (3,413,940 
in  1905),  matting,  paper  fans  and  umbrellas,  silk,  green  tea^ 
carpets,  raw  cotton,  medicines,  groundnut  oil,  ^'samshu'*  or  rice- 
spirit,  joss-paper  (9,596  piculs  in  1905),  and  cuttle-fish.  The 
total  net  value  of  the  port  was  in  1903,  Hk.  Tls.  22,240,093; 
in  1904,  Tls.  21,297,412  ;  and  in  1905,  Tls.  19,163,630. 

Large  steamers  anchor  at  the  outer  port,  €Skenhai  hMen  j|| 
j^  JH,  a  small  district  town  with  a  population  of  35,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  (See  Section  III. 
Ch.  IV.  OhAkiang.  p.  233). 
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&  .   The  coast  of  Fokien  JR  jfe. 

The  coast'line  of  Fokien  has  no  large  bay  like  that  of  Hang^ 
chow  101  jfHj  nor  any  archipelago  comparable  with  that  of  Chusan 
^  |lj.  The  coast  is  indented  and  broken^  and  forms  a  Mries  of 
ba^s^  several  of  w/iic/i  penetrate  far  inland.  They  afford  good 
shelter  and  anchorage  for  ships.  There  are  also  several  excellent 
ports^  two  of  which,  Anwy  or  H^iamSn  ]g  f^,  and  WaoelUMw 
jl  jHI,  are  of  great  importance. 

These  parts  are  generally  rocky  and  abrupt.  They  become 
however  sometimes  low  and  sandy,  and  are  bordered  by  shoals  and 
reefs.  They  are  then  dangerous,  especially  on  account  of  the 
cikrrenis  which  run  there  with  great  violence,  and  the  services 
of  a  pilot  are  necessary  to  approach  them  with  safety. 

They  are  washed  on  the  N.  by  the  waters  of  the  BaaUm  {JMna 
or  T%m9'ha>i  ]|[  ^,  and  further  down  by  those  of  the  For» 


—  The  principal  are,  proceeding  from  N.  to  S.  : 

JfafOMMHt  Iff  H  ^^^'  —  '^hi^  ^^y  1^  about  16  miles  long, 
but  is  shallow,  except  at  its  entrance. 

SmrnMn  or  Sanaha  ^  ^  half. . —  This  bay  lies  between  the 
island  of  the  same  name  and  the  coast.  It  is  very  deep  and 
affords  good  shelter.  It  is  said  to  be  on  a  small  scale  like  the 
inland  sea  of  Japan. 

Th€  hoff  or  €ai9MaTy  «/  the  Min-kdattg  ^  jX-  —  ('^  below : 
Foochow.  p.  278). 

jBtdtoH  ftf  JH  bay  and  pass.  —  Lying  between  the  island  of 
the  same  name  and  the  coast,  this  inlet  may  be  entered  by  ships 
with  a  draught  of  21  feet.  Excellent  anchorage  is  found  (here, 
with  depths  of  from  30  to  50  feet.  The  tidal  stream  is  very  strong, 
and  is  to  be  guarded  against  when  vessels  enter  and  depart. 
The  current  attains  a  velocity  of  5  knots  at  high-water  of  spring 
tides. 

Matmghwa  f^  (t  ^^^ — I'his  is  a  fino  bay,  but  the  entrance 
tOi  it  is  difficult. 
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SAMSA  or  8ANSHA  H  i^^  BAY. 


2Vli«neAoii;  jFm  :^  jHi  ^  ^^f^*  —  1*^^  entrance  to  this  bay  Is 
shallow,  but  good  anchorage  and  shelter  are  found  in  the 
vicinity. 

Tiger^s  head  or  Hui*eu  ^  ^  bay* 

Amay  or  HMumen  ^  f^  bay.  —  {aee  below  :  Amoy.  p.  279). 

Pungshan  m  \\i  bay*  —  This  bay  has  deep  anchorage, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  coast. 

Islands.  —  Rocky  and  bare,  they  are  nearly  all  inhabited 
by  fishermen  whose  boats  go  far  out  to  sea.  The  most  important 
is  the  Mand  of  Amoy,  though  it  is  not  the  largest.  The 
oa  or  Sanoha   H  iP   9roup^    including   the  upper  Jt:  H 
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(shangsantu)  and  i^wer  "f  H  #  (hsiasantu)  isieU,  MmU^an  ^ 
^  Uiand,  Quemoiif  or  Kinmin  ^  f^  (golden  harbour)  MtmOp 
T^unffshan  |H  il|^  ftnd  WhUe  dog  iMand,  are  the  largest. 

UlgMlMvaML  —  Several  lighthouses  are  erected  on  the 
coast  of  Fokien,  especially  at  the  entrance  to  the  Min  PQ  river, 
and  to  Amoy  harbour.  Four  are  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Min 
river  :  1*  JStngpmH^  jR  91  MfirM/boiiM^  on  Tungyung  island  ; 
2*  the  MkUOe  dog  or  Tungk'iien-shan  j|[  ::K  Uj  Ughihmme; 
S""  TmrwAoui  or  Niushan-tao  41  {Ij  ft  Ughihou^e.  The  two 
latter  are  257  feet  above  high-water  level,  and  visible  to  a  dis- 
tance of  23  miles ;  4''  Otk^eu  or  Taokweisii  i%  fi||^  I4ghihgu9e. 
It  is  286  feet  above  high- water  level,  and  visible  to  a  distance 
of  24  miles.  Four  others  are  at  the  entrance  to  Amoy  harbour: 
one,  on  I>odd  or  Pehling  :^  ff  iaUmd^  a  second,  on  T^aiUmn  ^ 
H  UMamdp  and  two  others,  respectively  on  Tt^ingtXi  ^  ||^,  and 
(y^apel  or  Tungting  j|[  ff  i&UxndB. 

€oMt-towi«» — Only  three  are  of  importance  at  the  present 
day,  from  a  commercial  standpoint :    tboehow^  Amgg  and 


HSiH-  —  Population,  8,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  on  Santu  inlet  and  is  the  port  of  Fuhning  Fu  H  ^  ^. 
It  is  the  best  and  safest  port  on  this  coast,  and  exports  principally 
tea,  camphor,  paper  and  pottery.  The  total  net  value  of  its  trade 
was  in  1905,  Hk.  Tls.  2,220,032*  In  1900,  a  jetty,  160  yards 
long,  was  constructed  there.  The  harbour  however  has  so  far 
realized  but  little  the  hopes  entertained  of  its  future  success. 

JPbMtlkN0  H  jfH  jt^.  —  We  have  spoken  above  (Section 
III.  Ch.  IV.  p.  222)  of  the  city,  here  we  will  describe  only  the 
entrance  to  the  river. 

About  G  miles  outside  the  Min-kiang  |SQ  {Li  there  is  an 
outer  bar  which  is  exposed  at  low-water,  and  then  becomes  a 
large  sand-bank.  At  high-water  of  spring  tides,  there  is  but 
one  channel  which  is  navigable  for  ships  drawing  up  to  19  feet. 

The  inner  bar  has  a  depth  of  6  ^  feet  over  it  at  low-water, 
but  as  the  tide  rises  to  a  height  of  18  feet,  it  is  easily  crossed. 

Between  the  two  bars,  there  is  excellent  anchorage  in 
moderate  depths. 
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Two  other  difficult  passages  have  to  be  crossed  before 
reaching  JP^atM^da  anchorage:  the  Kimpmi  or  Kinp^ttimin  ^  Jp|L 
f^  pose,  and  the  Mbnmgawmhik  BQ  ff  P^  pasB.  The  Hrst,  lying 
to  the  N.  of  Wuhu  £  ^  island,  is  narrow  and  dangerous  at 
high-water  of  spring  tides,  as  the  stream  then  runs  with  great 
Telocity  and  develops  a  considerable  eddy.  The  second,  longer, 
is  less  dangerous,  although  the  current,  at  high-water  of  springs, 
attains  there  a  velocity  of  from  4  to  5  knots. 

The  channel  at  the  S.  of  Wuhu  island  cannot  be  crossed  on 
account  of  the  sand-banks  that  have  formed  there. 

Tagi^da  anchiorage  or  Lo&lmgtaih  9  £  ^  is  excellent, 
but  ships  must  anchor  carefully,  as  the  force  of  the  current  is 
very  strong. 

This  anchorage  lies  to  the  8.  of  Beigoda  UHmmd.  The  sand- 
banks which  are  found  there  shift  constantly  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  so  a  pilot  is  necessary  when  vessels  require  to 
anchor  there. 

Boats  drawing  less  than  7  \  feet  of  water  can  alone  proceed 
further  up  the  river,  and  reach  Foochow,  where  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on. 

Am&govBMkmh^  J|f^.— Population,  114,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  island  of  Haim^n  m  f^,  at  the  N.  of 
a  fine  bay,  and  has  consequently  rapidly  developed.  The  island 
is  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  large  vil- 
lages besides  the  city.  It  is  hilly  and  rugged  in  its  Southern 
part,  and  has  a  sandy  beach  at  the  extreme  8.  Rocks  extend  to 
more  than  ^  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Opposite  the  island,  on 
thQ  W.,  and  about  ^  of  a  mile  from  it,  is  KMUmgM  ]0^  jK  1^ 
(drum-wave  island).  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  by  one 
in  breadth,  and  contains  the  residences  of  nearly  all  the  forei- 
gners. The  population  is  3,500.  Between  these  two  islands  lies 
the  iimer  pari  of  Amog,  one  of  the  best  harbours  and  most  easy 
of  access  on  the  coast  of  China.  It  is  two  miles  long,  and  from 
400  to  600  yards  broad.  The  entrance  is  at  the  8.,  but  is 
difficult,  as  the  passage  is  obstructed  by  dangerous  shoals. 
There  is  good  anchorage  and  deep  water,  but  the  place  is  visited 
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occasionally  by  typhoons.  Hke  mUer  harbour  is  at  the  8.  of 
ITaim6n  and  Kulangsii  islands.  It  has  good  depth  and  holding 
ground  like  the  inner  harbour,  and  so  can  be  entered  without 
assistance  from  a  pilot. 

Springs  rise  17  ^  feet  at  Amoy.  In  March  and  September, 
the  rise  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Amoy  has  excellent  dockyards,  where  large  ships  can  be 
easily  repaired  {see  Section  III.  Ch.  IV.  p.  223). 
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V .  The  coast  of  Kwangtung  Jfk  % 

The  coast  of  Kwangtung  is  rocky  like  that  of  Fokien  JH  ^, 
at  least  to  a  great  extent,  and  indented  like  it.  It  has  also  good 
bays  and  possesses  the  largest  island  of  China,  Hainan  ^  ^,  the 
long  peninsula  of  Leichow  j^  j^,  and  the  vast  delta  of  the 
Si'kiang  "H  it-  Of  all  the  Provinces  of  China,  Ks/^angtung  is 
the  best  provided  wtt/i  excellent  ports.  It  can  boast  of  Hongkong 
(Hsiangkiang)  §  ff ,  Canton  (Kv^angchow  Fu)  Jfi  j^  fffj  Swatow 
(Shant'eu)  ||I|  J^,  Haihov;  (Haik^ow)  ^  P,  Macao  (NgaomSn) 
m  R,  Pakhoi  (Peh'hai)  ^fc  ^,  and  Kv^angchov^-'wan  J|  ^  J9- 

Its  coast  is  washed  by  the  South^China  sea  or  Nan-hai  ^ 
fl^,  and  borders  on  the  S,  W.  upon  the  gulf  of  Tongking  j|[  ^. 

Bajra.  —  The  principal  bays  are : 

8waiaw  or  Shmmteu  }|||  H  bay,  at  the  estuary  of  the  Han- 
kiang  ^  iL  {^^  Swatow.  p.  284). 

Munffhmi  or  Hwtmghai  )(  fjf  bay.  —  This  bay  is  large 
but  shallow,  and  exposed  to  the  winds  which  blow  from  the 
high  sea. 

Mir0  or  Tap'^tHi^hai  :kWkM  ^^*  —  ^^^^^  ^^7  affords  good 
shelter  and  anchorage  in  depths  of  54  feet. 

M^ngkong  (Hsiangkiang)  ^  p^  bay  [see  Hongkong,  p. 
284-286). 

Ijoppa  or  Ktmgpeh  ^  :tb  bay,  opposite  Macao  (Ngaom6n) 

Kwangchew  J|  ^  bay  [eee  below,  p.  290). 


—  We  shall  mention  only  those  more  generally 
known : 

Ntanoa  or  Nanmgae  "^  HI-—  This  island  is  1 2  miles  long  and 
is  well  populated.  Some  peaks  rise  from  1,600  to  1,900  feet. 
The  inhabitants  live  principally  by  fishing. 

l>e>Mle  iekmd  or  MSae^ig^  ||f|. — This  is  a  small  island  lying 
to  the  S.  E.  of  Swatow.  It  offers  the  phenomenon  of  appearing 
double  when   approached  from  the  S.E.,   hence  its  name. 

Hm^heng  (eee  below,  p.  284-286). 
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Fi0dro  BUmiCOp  also  called  T*aitsMng-chen  :1c  W  if  i  or 
T'aising-tsan  :Jc  S  IS*  —  '^'^■^  i^  ^^^  ^  mere  rock,  well  known 
on  account  of  its  prominent  position,  and  its  affording  a  land- 
mark for  seamen.  It  is  a  little  more  than  one  degree  to  the  E. 
of  Hongkong,  and  has  almost  the  same  latitude. 

IxmUaik  or  TtuKkskan  :^  l|^  |Ij .  —  This  island  is  situated  to 
the  W.  of  Hongkong,  and  opposite  the  Northern  branch  of  the 
Si-kiang  "g  fL  delta.  It  is  13  miles  long  by  6  broad.  Some 
of  its  peaks  attain  an  elevation  of  2,900  feet. 

The  lAMmma  arthlptilago  or  iVotiya  ^  Yf  ^^  the  8.  W.  of 
Hongkong.  Lantao  and  Lamma  islands  belong  to  Hong- 
kong. 

The  Ladrome  isianOs  or  Za&wanshan  ^  K  ^j. —  This 
group  of  islands  lies  to  the  S.  W.  of  Lantao,  and  helps  to 
guide  seamen  who  enter  from  the  S.  towards  Hongkong  or 
Canton.  One  of  them  especially  has  a  very  peculiar  dome- 
shaped  peak  which  rises  to  a  height  of  1,300  feet. 

The  Siream  or  Ch^an  }\\  Mands^  situated  some  60  miles 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  Si-kiang  delta,  and  not  far  from  the  coast.  On 
the  largest  of  these  islands,  Shamgthv^an  Ji  }\\  or  SaneUm^  also 
called  8^  Joht^s^  S^  Francis  Xavier,  the  great  apostle  of  India, 
died  in  1552,  at  the  time  that  he  intended  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  Ghina,  as  he  had  already  done  in  Japan. 

Mainan  ftf  |g  (South  of  the  sea).  —  A  large  island  between 
the  China  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Tongking.  It  is  185  miles  long  by 
120  broad,  and  contains  an  area  of  13,900  square  miles.  It  is 
very  mountainous.  The  central  and  Southern  mass  is  called  the 
^'Five  finger  mountain*',  and  has  peaks  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
4,900  feet.  Its  mountains  contain  gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron; 
the  lowlands  are  extremely  fertile.  The  coast  is  indented  and 
broken^  and  occupied  chiefly  by  Chinese,  while  the  abori- 
ginal and  barbarian  tribes  are  confined  to  the  interior.  The 
capital  of  the  island  is  K'iungohow  Fu  H  ^  j)^,  on  the  N.  W. 
coast.  Hoihow  or  Haik^ow  j^  n  is  its  port,  and  is  open  to 
foreign  trade  since  1876  (see  Section  III.  Ch.  III.  p.  211). 

JtMMMi  UUmd  or  WeU^/Ow  ■  j!N-  —  ^  small  island  of 
volcanic  formation  lying  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  gulf  of  Tongking 
jKjSC-     It  is  4  i  miles  long  by  3  broad,  and  has  a  population  of 
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6,000  inhabitants.     In  the  S.,  is  a  good  port,  which  is  a   very 
busy  fishing  centre  during  three  months  of  the  Winter. 

The  JPlBTMeitf  or  TMheh^w  ^  9||  (seven  islets).  —  These 
lie  to  the  3.  E.  of  Hainan,  and  seem  attached  rather  to  Annam 
than  to  China. 

Tiites.  —  The  tide  is  maoh  less  felt  ftlong  the  ooMt  of  Kwangtmig  tbui  npon 
the  coftst  of  Fokien.  At  SwaUno  or  Shuit*ea,  the  tides  reach  from  5  j  to  8  ^  feet  at  high- 
water  of  springs,  bat  from  April  to  October,  they  seldom  rise  beyond  S  ^  feet.  At  Hong- 
kong, the  maximum  is  7 1  feet.  The  tide  is  here  more  than  elsewhere  extremely  com- 
plicated, as  the  lowest  ebb  does  not  coincide  with  high -water  of  springs,  and  besides 
there  is  but  one  tide  daily.  At  CaTUon,  the  height  of  the  tide  varies  from  2 1  to  5  ^  feet. 

CJurreata.  —On  acoonnt  of  the  weakness  of  the  tidal-steam  the  currents  here 
have  not  the  velocity  of  those  that  prevail  along  the  other  parts  of  the  coast. 
They  scarcely  reach  2  or  3  knots  at  the  most.  Swatow  is  however  an  exception,  and 
has  currents  which  attain  a  velocity  of  4  knots. 


—  The  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Kwang- 
tung  form  3  groups :  those  of  Swatow  or  Shant^eu  )'ilj  H  ;  those 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Canton  river ;  and  those  of  the  strait  of 
Hainan  jf|  ^. 

Theawatmo  group  comprises  4  lighthouses :  1*  The  Jawiacto 
or  Tungp^intMao  ]|CJ9$  A  tighihause.  It  is  241  feet  above  high- 
water  level,  and  visible  to  a  distance  of  22  miles ;  2^  Bmgmr 
JLoaf  or  2McJbot9  H^  UgJUho^goe.  It  is  200  feet  high  and  visible 
to  only  8  miles ;  3*  Oage  €food  Hope  or  JPiagMoh  $t  A  MirM- 
house*  It  is  171  feet  above  high-water  level,  and  visible  15  miles. 
These  3  lighthouses  are  all  erected  upon  islets  ;  4^  Broakor 
JPMa  or  Shdhpoiohan  ^g  ^^  Hi  ^Ighihouse.  It  is  153  feet  above 
high-water  level,  and  visible  to  a  distance  of  19  miles. 

The  group  ai  the  entrance  Mo  the  €kMnton  rioer  comprises 
3  principal  lighthouses :  l""  one,  on  WagUm  or  Hungian  i/ff  )||| 
iekmd.  It  is  225  feet  above  high-water  level,  and  visible  22 
miles;  2''  €fap  Bock  or  Mmoeiehow  J|  A  W  Ughth&use.  It  is 
140  feet  above  high-water  level,  and  visible  18  miles  ;  3®  €fuia 
or  Maeao  (Ngaom6n)  ^  f^  Ughihauee.  It  is  332  feet  above 
high-water  level,  and  visible  to  a  distance  of  20  miles. 

The  gro9tp  of  the  atraU  of  SMnan  ^  ||  comprises  also  3 
lighthouses,  but  of  less  importance  :  l""  that  of  Bmihow  or  JEToi- 
kfow  %  n  harbour.  It  is  93  feet  above  high-water  level,  and  is 
visible  10  miles;  2'»  Cape  Cmmi or  KwmMmo%vei W <S ^'  It  is  67 
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feet  above  high-water  level,  and  visible  14  miies;  3^  JUwnte  or 
^'^^^*<J^B<>^ HftlK  M^M/AOtMe.  It  is  63  i  feet  above  high-water  level, 
and  visible  to  a  distance  of  13  ^  miles. 

Searporta.  —  The  principal  are  : 

SwfUaw  or  8hant^eu\^g^,  —  Population,  00,000  inhabitants. 
This  port  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hun  ^  river.  Ships 
with  a  draught  of  20  feet  can  easily  enter  the  bay.  The  rows 
of  posts  laid  by  fishermen  between  DotMe  isiand  and  the  ancho- 
rage are  alone  to  be  guarded  against,  especially  at  night.  Trading 
vessels  can  find  good  holding  ground  with  a  depth  of  30  to  36 
feet  opposite  the  town.  The  bay  is  in  constant  communication 
with  Amoy,  Foochow,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  [tfee  Section  III. 
Ch.  III.  p.  210), 

Hongkong  or  SMangkUmg  ^fg  (fragrant  lagoon).  —  Hong- 
kong is  an  island  at  the  Eastern  entrance  of  the  Canton  river,  and 
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including  Kowloon  and  the  New  Territory. 
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li  Crown  Colony  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  mass  of  granite,  schist 
and  basalt,  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  woods,  rocky  creeks  ^^nd 
sandy  beaches.  The  PecUb  upon  which  stands  the  signal-staff 
is  1,825  feet  higli.  The  island  is  11  miles  long  and  from  to  2 
to  5  broad.  The  colony  has  been  increased  in  1898,  by  the 
lease  for  99  years,  of  a  tract  of  territory  on  the  mainland.  The 
whole  of  the  Colony,  now  including  Kowloon  ^  H  (acquired  by 
the  Peking  Convention  of  1860), has  an  area  of  400  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  November  20^^,  1906, 
is  305,400  inhabitants,  of  whom  294,426  are  Chinese.  The  white 
residents,  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  number  10,981.  The 
chief  town  is  Victoria  (population,  182,000),  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island,  facing  the  mainland. 

When  the  island  was  first  taken  possession  of  by  Great 
Britain,  in  January  1841,  it  had  a  population  of  only  2,000 
inhabitants,  mostly  fishermen.  Since  its  cession  by  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking,  in  1842,  and  its  erection  into  a  British  Colony,  April 
5*^,  1843,  it  has  uniformly  prospered.  The  harbour,  which  lies 
between  Kowloon  and  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  has  a  water-area 
of  10  square  miles,  is  well  sheltered,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  is  unfortunately  situated  within  the  cyclonic  lirnits, 
and  in  1874,  as  many  as  33  large  vessels,  several  hundred  junks, 
over  1,000  houses,  and  many  thousand  lives  were  lost.  Another 
disastrous  and  terrific  typhoon,  the  incidence  of  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  absence  of  warning  from  the  local  observatory, 
swept  over  it  on  September  IS*^^^,  1906.  During  the  tornado, 
9  vessels  were  sunk;  23  went  ashore,  including  H.  M.  sloop  of 
war  "Phoenix",  and  two  French  torpedo  boats;  21  were  damaged, 
among  them  being  11.  M.  gunboats  * 'Moorhen"  and  ''Robin*', 
and  several  large  liners.  Great  destruction  took  place  also 
among  small  craft,  buildings  collapsed,  and  trees  were  torn  up 
by  the  roots.  Over  1,000  dead  bodies  were  recovered.  The 
loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  over  £  1,000,000  sterling. 

Hongkong  is  the  centre  of  a  vast  trade  in  many  kinds  of 
produce,  chiefly  opium,  sugar,  flour,  cotton,  ivory,  betel-nuts, 
sandalwood,   rice,  tea,  silks,  woollens  and  salt.     The  ^oe/f^mts 
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to  the  United  Kingdom  are  principally  silk  and  hemp;  and  the 
impmrtst  cottons,  metals  and  woollen  stuffs.  In  the  year  1903, 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  port  was  21,710,000;  in  1904,  it 
reached  22,405,000. 

Hongkong  is  a  free  port.  It  is  calculated  that  the  traffic, 
which  merely  passes  through  the  harhour  without  breaking 
bulk,  amounts  to  over  £  20,000,000,  and  the  total  trade  to 
£  50,000,000  sterling  per  annum. 

Industry  is  also  prosperous,  cotton-mills  and  sugar  refineries 
being  particularly  developed.  Much  encouragement  has  been 
given  by  the  government  to  education.  In  1902,  there  were  91 
schools  subject  to  government  supervision,  attended  by  5,754 
pupils,  mostly  Chinese.  There  are  besides  many  private  schools, 
attended  by  2,983  pupils,  and  special  schools  for  European 
children. 

There  are  excellent  naval  yards  and  docks,  capable  of 
holding  the  largest  vessels.  These  give  employment  to  30,000 
workmen. 

Hongkong  is  the  chief  British  naval  station  in  the  Far  East. 
It  also  maintains  a  strong  garrison  for  the  protection  of  British 
commerce. 

As  a  Crown  CMtUfy  it  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  aided 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  8  members,  together  with  a  Legislative 
Council  of  14  members,  including  the  Governor  and  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Kowloon  territory 
has  also  its  special  administration,  partly  Chinese  and  partly 
English. 

Canion  Mf^fff  ^^  *^  Canion  riner  or  ChtarMana  |^  j£, 
also  called  the  Tmttl  ri/veir. 

We  have  described  above  (Section  III.  Ch.  I.  p.  170;  and 
Ch.  III.  p.  207-209),  the  City  of  Canton  and  the  Si-kiang  delta; 
we  shall  therefore  deal  here  only  with  navigation. 

The  BemH  river  is  entered  through  the  Boeea  Tigris  (Hu- 
m6n)  j^  P^  or  Bogus.  This  name  was  given  to  it  on  account  of 
Tiger  islands  or  Hushan  J^  il|,  which  lie  above  the  entrance. 
This  latter  is  situated  between  T^Mdkokiau  or  Tahlohteu  -X 
^  ^  and  AnmHfheg  or  Yanianghsiai  3S  ^  |£. 

Once  passed,  the  Blenhetan  channel  or  Sintsaoshui  ^  |g 
tIC,  is  the  best  course  for  navigation,  but  two  bars  oppose  an 
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obstacle  to  ocean-going  vessels.  Ships  with  a  draught  of  22 
feet  can  reach  Whamp^a  or  Mwampu  X  ^9  ^  miles  below 
Canton.  Vessels  drawing  10  feet  can  alone  go  up  to  Canton, 
where  the  safest  anchorage  is  within  150  yards  of  the  river 
wall,  at  Shameen  f^  Iff  (Sbamien,  i.e.  sand-flat). 

CmUon  was  at  an  early  date,  the  great  port  of  European  com- 
merce. The  Arabs  traded  there  in  the  X^^  century,  the  Portuguese 
reached  it  in  1516,  and  later  on  the  Dutch  and  English.  The 
East-India  Company  established  a  factory  there  in  1684,  but 
its  monopoly  ceased  in  1834.  Since  1842,  the  proximity  of 
Hongkong,  and  the  opening  of  Foreign  ports,  especially  in 
the  N.,  have  much  limited  its  former  trade,  which  of  late  years 
has  exceedingly  declined.  Its  eoapmrts  are  chiefly  silk,  tea  and 
matting.  The  imp^ris  are  cotton-yam  and  piece  goods,  woollen 
cloths,  rice,  sugar,  beans,  kerosene  oil,  flour,  coal,  cutlery, 
opium,  tobacco  and  matches.  Canton  is  95  miles  from  Hong- 
kong, and  steamers  ply  daily  between  the  two  places.  From 
1901  to  1903,  its  commerce  nearly  doubled,  but  it  fell  again  in 
1904,  and  still  further  in  1905.  The  total  gross  and  net  values 
of  the  trade  of  the  port  from  1900  to  1905,  were  as  follows: 


Gross  and  Net  Values  of  Trade,  1900-1905. 


YEAR. 

Gross  Values. 

Net  Values. 

1900 

Hk.  Tls. 
63,036,558 

Hk.  Tls. 
52,405,172 

1001 

60,845,410 

59,990,274 

1902 

80,727,943 

79,744,707 

1903 

111,268,748 

110,559,826 

1904 

96,858,478 

96,247,076 

1905 

92,793,830 

92,243,650 

ffhampoa  or  Mwanffpu  ^  tj^  enjoys  no  longer  the  activity 
of  former  days,  especially  since  Canton  has  been  open  to  trade. 
Its  dockyards  have  been  purchased  by  the  Chinese  Covernment. 

Macao  JH  ^  or  Ngaornhh  jjj^  fi»  —  A  Portuguese  colony 
situated  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Si-kiang   |g  {t  delta. 
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The  PoHuguese  first  jsettled  there  in  1557,  and  during  several 
centuries,  especially  during  the  eighteenth,  it  was  the  greal 
trading  c,entre  between  China  and  the  West.  Since  the  cession 
of  Hongkong  to  Great  Britain,  its  trade  has  constantly  declined^ 


MACAO  or  NGAOM^N  ^  PJ 

with  its  dependencies  of  Taipa  and  Colowan. 


It  was  held  at  a  rental  to  the  Emperor  of  China  of  TIs. 
500  a  year  till  1848,  when  Governor  Ferreira  do  Amaral 
refused  to  pay  any  longer,  and  forcibly  drove  out  the  Chinese 
Custom-house,  and  with  it  the  last  vestige  of  Chinese  authority. 
He  was  treacherously  murdered  in  August,  1849,  near  the 
barrier  of  Porta  do  Cerco,  and  his  head  taken  to  Canton.  The 
sovereignty  of  Portugal  over  the  peninsula  was  oflicially  recog- 
nised by  China  in  the  treaty  signed  with  Portugal  in  1887. 

Macao  has  an  area  of  11  square  miles,  and  with  its  depen- 
dencies, a  population  of  78,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  5,000  are 
Portuguese  and  30,000  Chinese  in  the  city  alone.  Macao  is 
88  miles  distant  from   Canton  and  40  from  Hongkong.    It  has 
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several  churches  and  possesses  the  Grotto  of  Oamoens,  the 
celebrated  Portuguese  poet.  The  town  is  built  in  amphitheatre 
shape  on  the  sides  of  a  hill.  It  is  very  picturesque,  and  has  a 
beautiful  and  well-shaded  promenade,  the  Praya-grande,  run- 
ning along  the  East  sea-wall.  Numerous  visitors  and  invalids 
throng  there  on  account  of  its  salubrious  and  bracing  climate. 
This  however  does  not  preserve  it  from  epidemic  diseases, 
which  frequently  break  out  th«re.  Of  its  former  commercial 
activity,  it*  still  retains  a  few  manufactures,  and  carries  on  a 
small  trade  in  tea  (8,129  piculs  imported  from  Lappa  in 
1905),  silk,  opium,  essential  oils,  tobacco,  bricks  and  cement, 
fire-crackers  and  preserves*.  The  harbour  however  is  fast  silting 
up,  and  will  seriously  injure  trade  unless  efficient  dredging 
operations  are  resorted  to.  Ships  drawing  more  than  9|  feet  of 
water  cannot  enter  the  inner  section  of  the  port.  This  consists  of 
a  canal,  running  between  the  W.  coast,  and  Lappa  or  Kungpeh 
^  4;  island.  Large  sea-going  vessels  are  compelled  to  anchor  5 
miles  off,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  N.  B.  monsoon  and  to 
typhoons.  During  the  year  1905,  the  number  of  junks  which 
entered  from  Hongkong  reached  518,  while  those  that  cleared 
for  the  same  destination  amounted  to  368,  transporting  115,986 
tons.  The  total  value  of  the  junk  trade  between  Hongkong  and 
Macao  from  1900-1905  was  as  follows: 

1900         Hk.  Tls.       4,314,397 


1901 

— 

3,923,534 

1902 

— 

4,293,060 

1903 

— 

3,321,752 

1904 

— 

2,979,779 

1905 

— 

2,253,254 

Lappa  or  Kungpeh  #  4fc-  ^  Lappa  is  an  island  lying 
opposite  Macao.  A  Chinese  custom  station  is  established  there. 
The  total  net  value  of  the  trade  was  in  1903,  Hk.  Tls.  16,756,562; 
in  1904.  Tls.  17,735,132;  and  in  1905,  Tls.  16,858,584. 

Kwangchawwan  H  W  if  —  The  bay  of  Kwangchow  is 
situated  in  Kwangtung  Province,  to  the  E.  of  the  Leichow  f|  j^ 
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peninsula,  and  was  leased  to  France  by  China  on  April  the  22»d 
1898,    for   99  years,   together  with  the  adjoining  islands  and 
territory.     The    Chinese    population    of  the   territory   is   about 
190,000  inhabitants,  and  its  area  84,244  hectares  or  325  square 
miles. 


KWANOCHOW-WAN  JR  ^  K. 


The  two  islands  of  Nanchow  ftiH\  and  Tunghai  )|[  fl^^  lying 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  make  an  excellent  land-bound  port,  into 
which  ships  can  enter  by  two  narrow  passes,  the  N.  one  being 
the  deepest.  The  bay  is  from  18  to  22  miles  in  length,  and  from 
6  to  7  broad,  and  has  depths  ranging  from  3  to  11  fathoms.  It 
is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  by  several  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Am^^UrUe  or  Tunghai  ^  ft^  island  and 
Irs  JEUgaudUre.  A  new  town  is  being  built  at  NiveiJPainU  Several 
steamboats  connect  it  on  the  8.  with  Pakhoi  and  Haiphong 
(Tongking),  and  on  the  N.  with  Hongkong.  Kwangchow-wan 
is  a  free  port.     The  territory  is  divided  into  3  circumscriptions. 
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The  superior  administration  is  performed  by  a  first-class  adminis- 
trator, under  the  control  of  the  Governor^General  of  Indo-China. 
The  tidal  stream  is  very  strong  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 
The  entrance  from  the  high  sea  is  effected  through  a  narrow 
and  shallow  channel,  which  runs  through  a  line  of  breakers 
parallel  to  the  coast. 

JIMMmt  or  moM^mo  f||  P-  —  Population,  12,000  inhabi- 
tants. A  port  situated  on  the  N.W.  of  the  island  of  Hainan  H:%* 
The  water  is  shallow,  and  consequently  ships  have  to  anchor  2 
miles  off.  Its  tides  are  moreover  very  variable,  and  typhoons  are  to 
be  feared, Hainan  being  the  playground  of  these  destructive  storms. 
Trade  is  however  brisk,  as  the  town  is  the  only  sea-port  of  the 
large  island.  The  principal  wptrl^  are  straw  mats,  gunny 
bags,  hemp,  cattle  and  pigs,  poultry,  medicines,  brown  sugar, 
groundnut-cake,  fresh  eggs  and  betel-nuts.  The  iiiqwrto  are 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  opium,  kerosene  oil,  rice,  beans  and 
peas,  flour,  aniline  dyes  and  matches.  Communications  are 
chiefly  carried  on  with  Hongkong,  Pakhoi  and  Swatow.  (see  Sec- 
tion in.  Ch.  III.  p.  211). 

JPMbJM  or  JPM-ikii  ^%^  —  Population,  20,000  inhabitants. 
This  port  is  situated  on  the  N.  of  the  gulf  of  Tongking  jK^QCi  &nd 
was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  187*7 .  It  was  till  lately  a  great  depot 
and  import  channel  for  large  tracts  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi, 
Kweichow  and  Yiinnan.  It  reached  its  greatest  prosperity  in 
1888.  Then  the  decline  commenced^  and  has  continued  ever 
since,  the  reasons  being  the  proximity  of  Haiphong,  the  opening 
of  treaty  ports  on  the  West  river,  and  lately  the  French  lease  of 
Kwangchow-wan.  The  area  of  trade  is  at  present  restricted  to 
the  neighbouring  regions.  The  BBUfmrU  are  liquid  indigo,  brown 
sugar,  groundnut-cake  and  oil,  star-aniseed,  pigs,  duck  feathers, 
hides,  and  leather.  The  ^n^jforU  are  cotton  goods,  kerosene  oil, 
opium,  manufactured  iron,  lamps,  rice,  flour  and  matcheii.  The 
total  net  value  of  the  port  was  in  1903,  Hk.  Tls.  3,431,418;  in 
1904,  Tls.  3,013,416  ;  and  in  1905,  Tls.  2,830,938. 

The  town  is  badly  located,  being  deprived  in  Summer  of 
the  S,W,  breeze,  and  exposed  in  Winter  to  the  full  force  of  the 
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N.  E.  monsoon.  The  harbour  is  good  and  easily  approached. 
The  entrance  is  effected  through  a  large  and  deep  channel,  which 
ships  have  no  difficulty  in  crossing  at  high-water,  but  at  ebb 
tide  only  small  craft  can  enter.  During  the  year  1905,  the  port 
was  visited  by  119  steamers  and  886  sea-going  junks,  while  the 
number  of  clearances  reached  respectively  119  and  616.  The 
total  net  value  alone  of  the  junk  trade  was  Hk.  Tls.  880,383. 


I  of  tte  Omis(  •f  OhiMi.  —  The  Ume-zone  system  was  adopted  at 
SbaDghai,  on  January  the  1^  1908,  at  Ts'ingtao  on  January  the  15^,  and  subsequently 
at  other  places.  It  has  become  official  for  all  stations  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
lying  within  the  coast  sone,  as  well  as  for  the  telegraph  and  railway  administration. 
In  tiie  7"^  hour  aone,  it  is  optional. 

Hate.  —The  globe  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  24  zones  or  sections,  extending 
7*  dfJt  on  each  side  of  the  central  meridians,  and  the  local  mean  time  is  used  for  all 
places  within  tiiat  zone.  The  standcurd  meridian  passes  through  the  centre  .  of  each 
zone,  and  in  each  of  them,  all  clocks  indicate  the  same  time.  In  each  zone,  the 
maximum  difference  between  the  local  mean  time  and  standard  time  is  90  minutes. 
As  one  of  the  standard  meridians  is  that  of  Greenwich,  standard  time  is  often  called 
Greenwich  time.  The  zone  of  the  China  coast,  whose  standard  meridian  is  120°  £. 
from  Greenwich,  differs  by  8  hours  from  that  of  Greenwich.  That  of  Central  and  W. 
China,  which  has  its  standard  meridian  105**  E.  from  Greenwich,  is  7  hours  ahead  of 
Greenwich  time.    Hoihow  and  Pakhoi  lie  both  within  the  latter  time- zone. 
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SECTION     V. 

POLITICAL   AND   ECONOMICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER    I. 


OoTernment  and  AdminiBtration.  —  BeTenne  and  Expenditure. 
Imperial  Maritime  Costoms.  —  Army  and  Navy. 


7**  Gouemment  and  AdmimstratUm. 

The  government  of  China  is,  theoretically  Bpeaking,  an 
absolute  monarchy.  The  Jtmperor  is  the  only  and  absolute 
master.  His  will  is  law,  and  is  manifested  by  Imperial  decrees. 
All  State  officials  hold  their  authority  from  him.  He  appoints, 
removes,  degrades,  and  punishes  them  as  he  pleases.  Nothing 
restricts  his  power.  He  has  indeed  a  CmmwUf  but  is  not  bound 
to  follow  its  advice. 

The  Emperor  is  expected  to  act  for  the  general  welfare  of 
his  people.  He  is  the  repre9enUMve  of  heaven,  and  if  he  fails 
to  govern  in  accordance  with  its  dictates,  heaven  will  withdraw 
its  mandate,  and  send  calamities  and  misfortunes  upon  the  people. 
Such  is  the  belief  prevalent  throughout  the  Empire. 


Tlie  CiKper#r.  —  The  Emperor  is  styled  the  9mpreme 
RUier  (Hwangti  ^  f^),  the  Angutt  Jjeil^  One  (Hwangshang 
%,  Jh)»  or  simply  the  IjofHif  One  (Shang  J:).  The  title.  Sen  ef 
Heaven  or  T4entze  yi  ^,  is  given  to  him  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
His  popular  appellation  is  :  the  BuOdha  of  the  present  4a9  or 
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Tangkin  Fohy6  iS^  4"  Ifc  IS-  He  is  also  called  the  Matier  or 
Jjord  (Chutze  ^  ^)^  and  in  adulatory  addresses  :  the  IjotA  c/ 
Ten  Thoummd  years  (Wansuiy^  iK  jfi  ^)  i  ^^  JSMIf  One 
(Sh^Dg  H) ;  the  OeleeHal  Buier  (T'ienwang  ^  BE);  the  Sovereign 
SmUr  (Yuenheu  X  J&)  ?  ^^  ^^^  Veneraide  (Chitsun  ^  dO. 

Besides  his  jperMmol  nama,  which  is  never  used,  the  Emperor 
has  also  a  «|yle  or  tUte  of  reign  (Nienhao  ^  f|).  The  personal 
name  of  the  reigning  Emperor  is  Tsait'ien  4|i'|$,  and  his  style  of 
reign  Kwangsii  %  H  (Brilliant  Success).  The  style  of  reign 
may  change,  and  is  not  always  taken  on  the  day  of  accession  to 
the  throne. 

The  heir  or  sueeeeeer  to  the  throne  is  chosen  by  the  Emperor. 
If  he  is  not  the  natural  issue  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  he  must 
be  adopted  by  him,  on  account  of  the  requirements  of  ancestor 
worship.  After  his  death,  an  Emperor  receives  a  new  or  Temple 
name  called  Miaohao  Jj^  H,  and  he  is  henceforth  designated 
by  this  name  alone. 

The  lintpresik  —  The  Bmprees  is  styled  the  Imperial 
Ckmeort  or  Hwangheu  ^  J§ ;  the  Bmpress  I>owager  is  called 
Hwangt^aiheu  £  :ic  ^  (Grand  Queen);  and  the  Bmperor*s 
tifrnmimatAar, T'aihwang  T*aiheu  :icMicS  (Great  Grand  Queen). 
In  Uterartf  etgie,  the  Empress  is  called  the  One  who  occupies 
the  Central  Fialace  or  Chungkung  tfi  ^.  As  a  mark  of  respect, 
the  title  of  Mother  of  the  8taMe  or  Kwohmu  g|  #  '^  ^^^^  given 
her.  When  there  are  two  Consorts  of  equal  rank,  one  is  called 
Sikung  "S  Sr»  o^  Empress  occupying  the  West  Palace ;  the  other, 
Tungkung  )|[  ^,  or  Empress  occupying  the  East  Palace. 

Cliteeae  Admintotration.  —  The  Manchu  dynasty,  which 
has  ruled  the  country  since  1644,  introduced  but  few  modifications 
into  the  Government  system.  In  some  instances,  Boards  received 
two  incumbents,  Manchu  officials  being  placed  side  by  side  with 
native  ones.  Some  few  new  pieces  were  added  to  the  governmental 
machinery,  as  necessity  required  it,  among  others  :  the  Qrand 
CouneU  or  Kiunki  G'hu  ^C  iM  JK  established  in  1732 ;  and  the 
Board  of  Foreign  AffMrs^  formerly  the  Tsungli  Yam^n  K  3| 
1^  n,  established  in  1861. 
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The  administration  comprises  two  pHndpai  MvMohs:  the 
Cetiirai  #r  MeirapoiUan,  and  the  ProvineUa. 

Central  GoTemmenC.  —  According  to  a  decree  issued 
November  the  6"»  1906,  the  Metropolitan  or  Central  Admi- 
nistration, hitherto  carried  on  through  the  Grand  CmmM  and 
the  9(m  Bo€irds,  was  remodelled.  Of  the  former  Boards,  only 
the  following  remained :  the  Grand  Council  of  State  Affairs,  the 
Grand  Secretariat,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Board  of 
Civil  Appointments,  the  Board  of  Rites,  and  the  recently  estab- 
lished Board  of  Education.  The  official  administration  will  be 
subsequently  reformed  in  the  Provinces,  and  the  country  thus 
prepared  for  a  Constitutional  Government,  and  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  Central  Admintstratian  is  carried  on  tU  fn^eeent 
throngh  the  agency  ef  the  following  Couneiis  and  Boixrds  t 

1^  The  MweiH  Chingum  Ch'u  "If  M  ^  9f  tt^  Orand 
OouncO,  of  8Mte  Affaire  or  Privy  €>ounetL  —  This  was  formerly 
called  the  KiiMM  CVm  fti^jK  [^^^^^  o^  Military  Plans),  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  1732.  In  the  late  reorganization,  it 
was  maintained  with  its  designation  modified  as  above.  It  has  no 
special  function,  but  deals  with  all  matters  of  general  adminis- 
tration. It  is  presided  over  by  the  Emperor.  The  number  of  its 
members  is  not  fixed.  At  present  it  is  5.  They  are  called  High 
Minieters  of  State  or  Hwei-i  Tach'^n  #M  :^  S-  Meetings  are 
held  every  morning  at  dawn.  Numerous  Secretaries,  called 
Siaokiiinki  ^h^^iMI*  P^i'foi'n^  the  clerical  work  of  the  Council. 

2"".  The  Neikoh  pi  ^  (Inner  Cabinet),  Orand  Secretariat 
or  Imperial  Chancery.  —  This  department  has  lost  much  of 
it-s  importance  since  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
State  Affairs.  It  is  composed  of  4  members  (styled  at  present 
Tahsiohshi  ^  ^  dr^  Orand  Secretaries;  but  formerly  called 
Kohlao  PB  ^,  or  Cabinet  Elders,  under  the  Ming  |^  dynasty), 
two  of  whom  are  Manchus  and  two  Chinese.  They  are  all 
chosen  from  among  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  State, 
usually  Governors-General.  Their  functions  are  almost  purely 
nominal,  and  the   members  sometimes  do  not  even  reside   in 
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Peking.  Two  Assistant  Orand  Secretaries,  styled  Hsiehpan 
Tahsiohshi  1ft  jK  ::fc  9  dti  ^^^  Manchu  and  one  Chinese,  attend 
to  the  departmental  work  of  the  Cabinet. 

3^  The  msHwu  Fu^$f$[if  M4nieiry  of  Foreign  A  ffijt^ 

This  was  formerly  the  Tmtn^U  Tamin,  or  to  give  its  full  title, 
Tsungli  Kohkwohshiwu  Yamto  KSI  ^  H  ^  f[F  19  P^  (literally, 
the  Bureau  generally  managing  each  Kingdom's  Affairs),  which 
was  established  in  1861,  after  the  capture  of  Peking  by  the  allied 
forces  of  Oreat  Britain  and  France.  The  present  Ministry  was 
instituted  by  decree  of  July  the  21^'  1901.  It  is  generally 
composed  of  10  members,  all  of  whom  are  Presidents  or  Vice- 
Presidents  of  other  Boards,  including  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Orand  Council.  They  are  spoken  of  collectively  as  Wang 
Tach'^n  3E  ;#;  6,  or  the  Prince  and  Ministers.  There  are  four 
special  departments  for  the  affairs  of  Oreat  Britain,  France, 
Russia  and  the  United-States.  The  clerical  work  of  each  section 
is  conducted  by  Secretaries,  styled  Changking  j|t  ]JCi  but 
commonly  called  Szeyuen  1^  A,  or  Szekwan  ^  'g^. 

China  is  represented  near  Foreign  Courts  by  M»  Ambae' 
eaOerst 

One  for  Bngland,  Italy  and  Belgium ; 

Onefor  Franoe; 

One  for  Russia ; 

One  for  Germany  and  Holland ; 

One  for  the  United-States  and  Peru ; 

One  for  Japan. 

Before  the  institution  of  the  Tsungli  Yam^n,  Foreign  affairs 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Lifan  Yuen  3  j|  ^,  Board  for 
the  administration  of  vassal  countries. 

4''.  l%e  lAfanT^tenJSlfltf^j  Boai9^fartheaanUiUe§^^ 
of  fmeeai  eomnMiHm*  —  This  Board  controls  all  the  affairs  of 
Mongolia,  Turkestan  and  Tibet,  and  has  on  this  account  been 
sometimes  called  the  Mongolian  Superintendency.  It  has  to-day 
one  President  styled  Shangshu  ^  ff  (literally,  Controller  of  the 
Records),  and  two  Vice-Presidents,  styled  Shilang^  %  (literal- 
ly, Grentlemen  in  waiting). 
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5*.  The  ShihJ^  -f*  K,  Tm  JB^aHU  or  JfinMHM.  —  Pre- 
vious to  the  decree  of  November  the  6^^  1906,  there  were  but 
six  Boards :  Civil  Appointments  or  Li  Pu  |t[  iK,  Revenue  or  Hu 
Pu  ^  %y  Rites  or  Li  Pu  j^  K,  War  or  Ping  Pu  ^  %,  Justice 
or  Hsing  Pu  5|)|K,  and  Public  Works  or  Kung  Pu  Xl|(*  As  stated 
above,  all  were  remodelled  and  tiMr  mmmhiar  imareamA  $9  lO^ 
as  follows : 

L  Id  Pa  im,  Board  of  Civil  Appointments, 

2.  Minckftng  Pa  S  AIB,  Board  or  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs. 

a  Tnehi  Pa  X  X  IK>  Board  of  Pinance  and  Paymaster-General's 

Department. 
1  Hsioh  Pn  9  jK,  Ministry  of  Education. 

5.  Pah  Pn  f£  3B,  Board  of  Judicature  or  Ministry  of  Justice. 

6.  Luhkitin  Pu  ■  VVK,  Land  Army  Qfllce  or  Ministry  of  War. 

7.  Nungkungshang  Pu  jR  X  iK  IK,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Works 

and  Commerce.   Besides  its  President  and  two  Vice-Presidents,  this 
Board  has  also  two  Councillors. 
&  TtLchw*an  Pu  K  M  jR,  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Communications. 

9,  Li  Pu  a  S,  Board  of  Bites. 

10.  Stinking  Pu  ji  ff  II,  Ministry  of  Public  Safety  or  Board  of  Gene- 

ral  Constabulary. 


A  Bmatd  0/  ^^MiraMy  or  HtMMmJ^  Xl9t|R  will  be  also 
soon  organized. 

In  regard  to  the  incumbents  of  all  Boards,  there  is  to  be 
no  further  distinction,  at  least  theoretically,  between  Manchus 
and  Ghinese.  Each  Board  is  also  to  have  but  mm  Jhi'eMlenip 
styled  Shangshu  ff  ^,  and  twe  Vk^-FreMdmUa,  styled  Shilang 
^  JlP,  distinguished  respectively  in  each  class  as  senior  and 
junior  Vice-Presidents. 

6"".  The  EkmMm  Tuen  4|  #  R  (literally,  Forest  of  pencils), 
JmpeHca  AeaOemif  or  9mpwmnm  CeOet^  ef  lAU/rcOmre.  —  It  is 

composed  of  all  the  Literati  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
Palace  Examination  or  Tienshi  ^  K,  and  obtained  the  title  of 
or  JwijisHgl  AeaOfmnML    It  has  two  Ohancellors,  one 
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Manchu  and  one  Chinese.  They  are  styled  Shangyuen  Hsiohshi 
4t  1^  9  db*  It  has  also  several  Readers  and  Expositors.  Admis- 
sion to  its  ranks  is  the  highest  literary  honour  obtainable  by  a 
Chinese  scholar.  Its  functions  are  of  a  purely  literary  character. 
Tt  is  entrusted  with  the  compilation  of  dynastic  history,  imperial 
decrees,  and  literary  works  in  general.  Its  members  also  draw 
up  prayers  and  sacrificial  addresses,  write  eulogiums  of  deceased 
Emperors,  and  make  ofTerings  at  the  tomb  of  Confucius.  They 
are  besides  required  to  attend  on  the  Emperor  as  readers, 
instructors,  and  sometimes  as  advisers. 

7^.   T%e   Tueh'ah  Yuen  f|{  ||t  |$,   CeuBorttMe  or  C&urt  cf 

Cenmrs*  —  The  Censorate  is  composed  of  Manchus  and  Chinese 
recruited  in  equal  proportion  from  the  different  official  depart- 
ments. It  has  2  Presidents,  one  Chinese  and  the  other  Manchu. 
They  are  styled  Tsotu  Yiishl  £  ^  fV  ^-  There  are  besides 
4  Vice-Presidents,  24  Supervising  Censors  and  38  Censors. 

The  Censors  are  privileged  to  animadvert  on  the  conduct  even 
of  the  Emperor  himself,  for  any  act  which  they  consider  unjust, 
illegal  or  extravagant,  and  they  do  so  at  times  with  boldness 
and  courage,  though  they  are  occasionally  degraded  for  their 
unpalatable  advice.  They  also  censure  the  manner  in  which 
all  other  officials  perform  or  neglect  their  duties,  and  if  there 
are  any  shortcomings,  they  may  denounce  them  to  the  Throne. 
They  receive  appeals  made  to  the  Emperor,  either  by  the  people 
against  their  officials,  or  by  subordinate  officials  themselves 
against  their  Superiors.  In  accord  with  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
they  exercise  an  oversight  over  all  criminal  cases,  and  give  their 
opinion  whenever  the  death-penalty  is  to  be  pronounced.  They 
superintend  likewise  the  working  of  the  different  Boards,  and 
are  sometimes  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  Empire  as  Imperial 
Inspectors,  hence  they  are  called  the  *'ears  and  eyes"  of  the 
Emperor,  Eulmuh  Kwan  %  J^  '§- 

S^".  2nb0  TaUStie  :^ 9 ^,  CTroiul  C^tirl  «/ li^t^Moit.  —  This 
department,  together  with  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the  Cen- 
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sorate,  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  administration 
of  criminal  law. 

All  three  are  styled  collectively  Sanfah  Sae  H  j$  ^t  or  ike 
3  Migh  JusHees. 

Q"".  The  KHwtieH  Kien  ik^t^,  Imperial  Board  of  Astro- 
Momif.  —  This  department  compiles  the  Imperial  calendar, 
proclaims  the  days  in  which  the  Emperor  is  to  oiler  sacrifice, 
and  predicts  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 

10''.  The    T*aich*ang  Sae  -J^ff  ^,    Court    of  SaerifleUa 

Worship.  —  This  department  is  charged  with  all  arrangements 
when  the  Emperor  offers  sacrifice. 

XX^'.The  HungluSoe  ^]|^^,€kmrtof8iaieCeremmlfla^.•^^- 
1^\i\s  department  superintends  everything  connected  with  State 
meetings,  and  conducts  the  ceremonies. 

12^.  Several  other  Departments  are  connected  with  the  private  aervioe  of  the 
Bmperor  and  the  Imperial  Palace.    The  principal  are  : 

The  Tsungj^n  Fu  ^  A  W  or  Imperial  Clan  Court. 

The  Neiwu  Fu  A  K  MP  or  Imperial  Honsehold. 

The  Lwani  Wei  S  MIK  or  Imperial  Equipage  Department. 

The  T*aipnli  Sze  :i:  41  #  or  Conrt  of  the  Imperial  Stud. 

The  Kwanglnh  Sze  at  il  ^1r  or  Court  of  Imperial  Entertainments. 

The  T*ai-i  Yuen  *  W  ES  or  College  of  Imperial  Physicians. 

ProTinclal  admlnlainUioii. 

China  Proper  is  divided  into  18  Frovinees^  called  Shhtg  Sf» 
These  are  not  all  governed  in  the  same  manner.  Some  are 
under  a  Govemor^Generai  or  Vieeroy,  called  TsumgH^  H  ff , 
and  commonly  styled  ChU^ai  ^  H ;  others  have  no  Viceroy  but 
only  a  Qovemor  or  Mnfu  jg  j||,  commonly  called  FkUfai  j||||. 
A  Viceroy  administers  one  or  several  Provinces,  has  under 
him  Gk>vernors,  and  in  some  cases  fulfils  this  function  himself. 
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Thmre  <ww  8  FiogroyglWa>>* 

l"".  ChUM  ]i[  H.  —  The  official  residence  of  the  Viceroy  is 
at  Paoting  ^^  %  %  J(i^  though  he  resides  in  fact  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  at  Tientsin  Fu  Ji^flf.  This  Province 
has  no  Governor. 

2*.  LeanghUmg  j|}  {Lf^oi^^pr^singthe  Provinces  of  Kkm^mi 
i£  jH,  NffonhwM  $  ^  and  KiamgH  jT^  ||.  —  The  Viceroy 
resides  at  Nanking  1^  DL  or  Kiangning  Fu  fL^  fff-  There 
are  3  Oovernors,  residing  respectively:  one  at  Soochow  Fu  j|| 
M  ffii  one  at  Ngank'ing  Fu  ^  J/tHfy  ^^^  one  at  Nanch^ang  Fu 


3*.  Skemktm  Iff^  "Q*,  comprising  the  Provinces  of  Shmi&i  ^ 
fl  and  KoHsu  "Q*  Jfl,  —  The  Viceroy  resides  at  Lanchow  Fu 
H  ^  ^,  in  Kansu,  and  a  Governor  for  Shensi  {KB,  at  Singan  Fu 


4*.  Mimekt  0)^,  comprising  the  Provinces  of  JWWaw  j|  j|£ 
and  Chikkm0  fft  iL'  —  The  Viceroy  resides  at  Foochow  Fu  jp 
^  fif,  in  Fokien,  and  a  Governor  for  Ch^kiang  $f(  {t,  at  Hang- 
chow  Fu  It  ^  ;ff. 


5*.  I^m^km  M  ffi  or  makwamg  fj  K,  comprising  the 
Provinces  of  ttyafc  JM  4b  ^"^  Mmnan  iH  iff ,  or  expanse  to  the 
N.  and  S.  of  the  Tmnn^ing  Hu  $9  Jg  gf  or  Tungt'ing  lake.  — 
The  Viceroy  resides  at  Wuch^ang  Fu  f^  g  ^,  and  a  Governor 
for  Hunan  f|  l(r«  at  Ch'angsha  Fu  ^  ^  fif. 

e**.  Sbeehm^mm  Q  jl|.  —  The  Viceroy  resides  at  the  capital, 
Ch^dngtu  Fu  Jift  f|(  jj^.     This  Province  has  no  Governor. 

7®.  Leanakwang  ff  J|,  comprising  the  Provinces  of  KuHmtf- 
iung  Jl  ^  and  Kwitngsi  J|  5-  —  The  Viceroy  resides  at 
Canton  or  Kwangchow  Fu  J|  j^  j|^,  and  a  Governor  for  Kwangsi 
H  0,  at  Kweilin  Fu  ^  ¥[^  Hf^ 
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8"^.  YikUtitfM  fl  jH,  comprising  the  Provinces  of  Tuimtm 
H  ^  and  Xweiekmv  j||  jH|.  —  The  Viceroy  resides  at  Yiinnan 
Fu  fl  ^  ^,  and  a  Governor  for  Kweichow  jH  jH|»  at  Kweiyang 

F«  *  »  iff- 

Three  Provinces :  Skamfm^  |I|  ]|t,  Shtmai  |I|  ff,  and . 
flf  ^,  IWn^  n9  GovermmrB  Om^ertU  over  them.    Their 
reside  respectively  at  Tsinan  Fu  j)||  ^  J|^  in  Shantung,  T^aiyiien 
V^  ^  JR  }ff  ^^  Shansi,  and  K'aifung  Fu  |R  ^  ^(^  in  Honan. 

Seven  Provinces  :  Ch4hH  jt  H,  Kmnsu  ^  ff,  Am*i^«H» 
B  )IU  Bufeh  M  *.  Jr*i-«»  H  H,  IMptot  IB  ji  and  Kwm^gtm^ 
Jf(  jK,  IWn^  M9  €lfo«0rftor,  the  Viceroy  officiating  as  such*. 

There  are  thus  in  all,  8  Viceroys  or  Governors-General, 
and  11  Governors. 


The  Vicevaiy  or  TWiigtoli  it  ft  u>d  the  Gvfenwr  or  S%tfii  JK|g,  are  both 
invested  with  supreme  authority  in  their  Province.  When  they  govern  the  same 
Province,  they  act  in  accord.  There  are  however  special  departments  which  are 
administered  by  the  one  rather  than  by  the  other.  The  Viceroy  controls  the  military 
foroes  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  so  to  him  belong  the  inspection,  promotion  and 
changes  of  military  ofElcials,  the  repression  of  revolts,  and  the  supervision  of  the  salt 
administration....  To  the  Chvemor  belong  the  inspection,  promotion  and  changes  of 
civil  officials,  the  supervisorate  of  criminal  cases,  the  collecting  of  the  land-tax,  of 
duties  on  certain  manufactures,  and  transit-duties  ou  native  produce.  This  latter  is 
collected  at  the  numerous  Oustom  barriers  established  throughout  all  the  Provinces. 

VureroyB  and  Qoverjwn  are  almost  indepeiident  in  tlieir  Provinces,  and  have  full 
control  over  the  finances,  army  and  the  administration  of  justice.  If  their  adminis- 
tration is  bad,  they  are  summoned  to  Peking,  where  they  have  to  answer  the  charges 
brought  against  them. 

The  Viceroy  of  ChiMi  is  also  Superintendent  of  Commerce  for  the  Northern 
ports,  and  the  Leangkiang  or  Nanking  Viceroy,  Superintendent  of  Commerce  for  the 
Southern  ports. 

For  the  18  Provinces,  there  are  besides :  18  litomrj  OlMBoellors  or  Piwte- 
clal  mOactMoKml  EacaminerB,  styled  htiohehSng  J||  ft ;  H  Sal«  Oompteollen, 
called  YenyUnShiwe^UMi^i^^  Commissioners  of  tne  revenue  derived  from  the  Pro- 
vincial salt  monopoly;  8  Grain  Injgnilmrtg  or  Leanytao  ([  |K  (previous  to  1905,  the 
latter  were  subordinate  to  the  Director-General  of  the  grain  transport  or  Ts^aotnh  )(tF, 
whose  function  was  then  abolished);  3  MreciOCT  Ccaewil  •£  tte  Tellow  Birvr 
or  Hwang-lw  X  9(,  Md  GfMid  OmmI  or  YUn-lw  j(  If • 
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u  —  Besides  the  Viceroy  or 
Governor,  or  both,  there  are  in  each  Province  the  Sgeiao  fl|  j|t, 
or  d  H40h  ogMtOB  immediately  below  the  rank  of  Governor, 
and  constituting  in  each  Province  a  Committee  or  Board  of 
Provincial  Administration.     These  are  : 

The  Fu€htng  AM;|ti0cfJ,  JRiunMial  CommiB9l(oner  or  Blgh 
FrofHncUU  Treasurer,  commonly  called  the  Fantai  H  ^. 

The  HfmmOi^ah  See  ^  H^  "^i  J'uOieiai  ComnUeekmer  or 
MN0h  Brmvineka  Judge,  colloquially  styled  the  HiOafai  H^^. 

The  r«M  iShhHf  K  0C,  aaU  Compiretter.  —  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  salt  monopoly.  This 
function  is  sometimes  fulfilled  by  the  Viceroy  or  by  the  Governor. 

The  Leang  Tue  H  Jt,  €fra<n  JMendani. —  Chief  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Provincial  revenue  derived  from  the  grain  tax.  The 
Viceroy  or  Governor  performs  the  same  functions  respecting 
the  grain  supplied  to  the  troops  in  each  Province, 

TMvitortel  SnMttTtstons  ortlie  Pt^tId^m. 


The  Provinces  are  divided  into  CireuUe  or 
called  Tao  j||.  Officials  in  charge  of  a  Circuit  superintend 
either  the  mere  civil  administration  of  their  subordinates^  and 
are  styled  FSneim  Tao  ^  f^  JS ;  or  add  to  these  duties  the 
control  of  the  military  forces  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  are 
styled  JMnehew  Tao  ^  '^  jft. 

Iniemaaneiee  or  IVio  jg  comprise  : 

1*.  ¥4r9^€ias8   Trefedturee   or   Am   jg- ; 

2^.  Seeena-^iaeB  Brefetfhtrms  or  ifndependont  Chows  ^, 
styled  in  Chinese  Ohihii  Chows  ]![  H  jH|-  These 
are  called  I>epariments  by  some  writers.  They 
are  subject  to  no  Prefectural  control,  but  depend 
directly  on  the  Viceroy  or  Governor  ; 

3^.  Th/trd-tiass  Br^eeUires  or  independent  T*4nge  jH,  styled 
in  Chinese  Ch4hU  THnge  tf  H  ff-  L>^^  ^^^  >"^®' 
pendent  Chows,  they  report  immediately  to  the  high 
Provincial  authorities. 
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or  JP^  and   ina^emaemi  Chow 
and  THmgSf  haye  subordinate  to  their  control : 


I''.  Sab-prefectures  of  the  first     order,  called  TTrfflwti  JH  or 

2*.  Sub-prefectures  of  the  second  order,  called  Shmh  €3hmws 

JH  jHi  or  aepmilmi  CkmwM. 
3®.  Sub-prefectures  of  the  third  order,  called  Skmh  THm^a 

Jl  JK  or  if^witfinl  THm0B. 
4*.  Sub-prefectures  of  the  fourth  order,  called  l^Miiff^i 

IHtH^s  ftiftHHor  ^epmmlemt  tn^THtngs. 

(There  are  but  4  T^ungp^an  TMngs  or  dependent  sub-T4ng8 
in  the  18  Provinces  :   3  in  Szechw^an  (S  )%  and  1  in  Shensi 

KH)- 

Mrndk  droMif  is  administered  by  an  JMastdoia  or  Tamt^ai 

jg  j||.  T'ai  jH  is  a  title  of  respect  for  officials,  and  may  be 
rendered  by  His  Excellency.  Taot^ai  means  therefore  ^'His 
Excellency  the  Intendant".  This  functionary  has  the  control  of 
a  certain  number  of  Prefectures  or  Fus,  independent  Chows  or 
Chihli  Chows,  and  independent  T4ngs  or  Chihli  TMngs.  He 
attends  to  matters  of  general  welfare,  and  controls  all  the 
officials  of  his  Circuit  or  Intendancy. 

IBnety  Trtfeehtre  of  the  flrsi  ofrOfpr  or  JAc  ;|^  is  governed 
by  a  Bro/ot^  called  Chi  JP^  jljl  }ff  (literally,  he  who  knows  or 
manages  the  Pu).  The  authority  of  the  Prefect  extends  over 
all  subordinate  officials  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  people 
may  appeal  to  his  bench  from  decisions  given  by  the  lower 
courts  or  Sub-prefects.  Part  of  his  duty  is  also  to  preside  over 
the  2^^  examination  preparatory  to  the  competition  for  the 
B.  A.  degree. 

Controlling  tfocj^  F>rofoe§mre  of  the  2"'^  order  or  indtpomdomit 
Chmo  is  a  Chi  Chow  ^^  (literally,  he  who  manages  the  Chow), 
or  Chihli  Chow  ]|[  H  jHlf  Magistrate  of  an  independent  Depart- 
ment, reporting  direct  ta  the  Provincial  Governor  or  Viceroy. 
He  is  distinguished  from  the  Prefect  by  his  having  a  fixed  or 
well-defined  territory  over  which  he  rules  as  local  magistrate, 
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while  the  Prefect  is  only  at  the  head  of,  and  controls  the  subor- 
dinate Sub-prefectured  within  his  jurisdiction.  In  this  ultimate 
capacity,  he  is  obliged  to  refer  certain  matters  to  his  Taot'ai  or 
Siintao  jg  1|. 

At  the  head  of  each  :Prefee§Hre  of  the  S^^  order  or  indepen' 
dent  THng  is  a  Chi  T^ing  ^  jH  (literally,  he  who  manages  the 
T^lng)  or  ChlhMHng  T'ungchi  tf[  S(  ff  ^  ^^  Magistrate  of  an 
independent  T^ng.  His  functions  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
the  magistrate  of  an  independent  Chow.  Like  him,  he  also 
controls  a  Sub-prefecture,  though  regularly  speaking,  there 
should  be  no  such  Sub-prefectures. 

Every  Sub-prefediure  of  the  1*'  order  or  Heien  m,  is 
governed  by  a  Sttb-fkrefeet  or  IHetrict  3Iiiffietrate  called  Chi 
Heim^  ^  JH  (literallyf  he  who  governs  the  Hsien).  It  is  he  who 
rules  directly  over  and  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  people. 
His  principal  functions  are  the  following :  1°  to  collect  the  land- 
tax  either  in  bullion  (Titingyin  )ft  T  0i  there  being  no  gold 
currency  in  China),  or  in  kind,  principally  in  rice  or  grain 
(Ts^aoleang  |ff  j|A,  literally  grain-tax).  He  has  also  to  collect 
the  dues  levied  on  trading  establishments,  and  registration 
fees  for  the  sale  of  land  and  house  property  ;  2^  to  judge 
criminal  and  civil  suits  ;  3°  to  seize  and  punish  robbers  and 
evildoers  ;  4^  to  provide  couriers  for  the  government  postal 
service ;  5*  to  inspect  the  establishments  of  benevolent  societies 
and  appoint  their  administrators;  6®  to  preside  over  the  entrance 
examination  preparatory  to  the  competition  for  the  B.  A.  degree. 
He  must  besides  report  every  ten  days  to  his  superiors  on  the 
weather,  the  market  price  of  food-stufTs,  the  cash  or  copper 
equivalent  of  the  dollar  and  tael,  and  the  general  state  of  the 
crops.  He  has  also  to  render  a  monthly  account  of  the  cases 
brought  before  his  bench. 

At  the  head  of  ea^  Sfub'prefeeHtre  of  the  2"^'^  order  or 
JDepeiuiefit  Cfiow,  called  Shuh  Chow  J|  |^,  is  an  official  styled 
Chi  Shuhehow  ^  JB  jHii  or  Magistrate  of  a  dependent  Chow. 
He  discharges  the  same  dutirs  as  i\\v.  Chi  Hsien,  but  has 
superior  rank. 
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At  the  head  of  each  Sulh^prefechMre  «/  the  3^^^  order  or 
dep9nden$  T'ing,  is  nn  official  styled  8/iuhi*t9iiy  JK|g|  or  FutniH" 
iHt%0  T*ungchi  ^  |g  jH  ^^t  Sub^prd'ect  eontroUhig  a  depetuKent 

T^ing,  He  fulfils  the  same  functions  as  the  Chi  Hsien  but  has 
superior  rank. 

Below  and  of  lower  rank  than  the  above  named  officials  is 
the  AsM^hmi  of  the  Frefeci,  called  F\it'u9^ffch4  Jff^JS^  (literally, 
assisting  with  him  who  manages)  or  also  Fenful'ing  ^  J^  j|||. 
He  does  not  control  the  affairs  of  the  people,  but  is  entrusted 
with  some  special  function,  as  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  in 
which  case  he  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Haifangt*ing 
T*ungchi  ^  1$  JM  ^  ^,  or  Maritime  Sub-prefect;  he  may  also 
control  the  police  of  a  city,  and  is  then  styled,  Tsungput'ing 
T'ungchi  H  4ll  jR  1^  ^9  Police  Sub-prefect;  or  he  may  be  in 
charge  of  water  communications,  and  as  such  is  called  Shulli 
T'ungchi  ^  fj  |p|  ^1  Sub-prefect  of  waterways. 

In  several  Provinces,  there  is  at  present  a  special  Board 
called  Tanffum  Huh  p^  ifff  ft^  (literally,  Foreign  Affairs'  Super- 
visorate),  entrusted  with  the  management  of  affairs  connected 
with  Foreigners,  Commercial  and  Missionary. 

The  Sub-'prefeciure  or  JHg^ld,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  itself  divided  wholly  or  partially  into  T^wnshipo  or  SBe  ^. 
Each  of  these  is  controlled  by  a  petty  official  who  fulfils  almost 
the  same  functions  as  a  Sub  prefect.  He  is  specially  entrusted 
with  the  pursuit  of  robbers,  gamblers,  swindlers  and  ruffians, 
and  practically  judges  all  local  cases  brought  before  his  bench. 
He  is  styled  JBSn  Sze  ^  ^ ,  JBhi  Hsien  ^  f|  or  JPM  dkoiv  ^  ^ 
(literally,  Deputy  official),  according  as  he  controls  with  subor- 
dinate authority  a  township,  a  district  or  a  department. 

The  townehip  is  further  subdivided  into  WtMrds,  called  Boo 
^  or  T^  H,  in  each  of  which  an  JSMer  or  one  of  the  local 
gentry  (sometimes  two  or  three),  fulfils  almost  the  same  functions 
as  a  country  squire  in  England,  while  an  agent,  called  Tipito 
it  flc,  JPaoefi'ang  {!((  ^  or  Jeaoehing  %  jE*  discharges  the 
duties  of  hcdUff  and  rural  oonsiahie^ 

The  VUUtge  Mder  or  Squire  is  called  by  the  various  names 
of  Tungsia   jK  ^  (literally,   discerning  things  wisely,  or  local 
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Don),    SkenHmng  H^    H   (sash-wearing   Don),  ShentM    1$^    ^t 

(sash-wearing  scholar  or  gentleman),  and  lAenUm&ng  ffd  H^ 
(silk-clad  controller).  The  wishes  of  the  people  being  previously 
consulted,  the  local  officials  select  him  from  among  the  influen- 
tial families  of  the  township.  The  approval  of  the  same  families 
ratifies  the  choice  made,  and  the  elect  acts  henceforward  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  all  local  petty  suits  and  squabbles. 

The  hoMff  or  rMral  consUMe,  Tipao  jf^  ^,  generally 
a  man  of  low  standing,  is  much  more  under  the  control  of 
the  local  official,  and  is  held  responsible  for  all  misdemean- 
ours committed  within  the  ward.  In  most  parts  of  the  country, 
he  must  witness  all  deeds  of  sale,  and  attend  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  widows....  He  is  the  first  to  whom  runners  apply 
when  sent  to  arrest  a  culprit.  He  is  also  the  first  witness  sum- 
moned by  local  magistrates  in  every  judicial  inquiry.  All 
matters  of  local  importance  are  known  to  him,  and  generally 
speaking,  nothing  can  be  done  without  his  connivance. 

Some  BUiers,  called  T^ungmng  H  H  (collective  Elders)  or 
lkoimU9unif  ^  H  (body  of  Elders),  administer  several  townships. 
On  account  of  their  ability,  their  literary  degrees,  and  their 
family  influence,  these  acquire  at  times  such  authority  that  they 
must  be  practically  considered  as  the  sole  rulers  of  the  locality, 
and  the  officials  themselves  have  to  reckon  with  them. 

Members  of  the  local  gentry,  in  charge  of  city  wards,  are 
styled  Kiaiiung  Hj^  H  (street  wardens),  those  in  charge  of  market 
towns  Tsihehu  ^  ^  (market  wardens)^  while  those  of  trans- 
port-stations or  Wei  H^  and  of  Chai  ^  or  military  posts,  are 
styled  respectively  WtU^^/u  1)^  ^  and  ChofUihu  g||  ^. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  the  head9  of  famMeB  who 
assemble  in  their  cm«ot<rol  haU  or  Tz^et^ang  |9  j^,  in  order  to 
decide  family  questions.  These  impose  sometimes  very  severe 
punishments  (Kiafah  fji  fj,  domestic  punishments),  and  decree 
even  the  death-penalty  against  one  of  their  members,  guilty  or 
simply  accused  of  having  impaired  the  honour  of  the  clan. 

The  inhabitants  of  one  or  of  several  neighbouring  villages 
assemble  also  at  times  for  the  same  purpose^  and  to  avoid  the 
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heavy  expenses  of  a  lawsuit,  commit  downright  acts  of  lynching. 
Such  conduct  is  undoubtedly  unlawful,  but  superior  authority 
seldom  visits  it  with  condign  punishment,  and  rarely  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  violated  justice. 

In  these  cases  as  in  many  others,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  state  of  Chinese  society  is  still  in  an  uncivilized  condition, 
and  that  the  office  of  Attorney-General  or  Prosecutor  for  the 
Crown  is  unknown. 

In  the  last  place  comes  poM/fmal  authorU^^  much  less  res- 
tricted in  China  than  in  Western  countries.  The  father  or  head 
of  the  family  is  absolute  master  in  his  home,  and  is  responsible, 
at  least  in  regard  to  damages,  for  misdemeanours  committed 
by  any  member  of  his  household,  or  anywhere  on  his  property. 

Beaides  the  officiAls  above  mentioned,  there  is  an  army  of  expectant  mandarins 
and  underlings,  whose  functions  vary  according  to  the  importance  and  special  require- 
ments of  each  district.  We  will  mention  here  only  the  principal : 

1*  Tlie  BoUa  H  JR'  and  Sanfo  H  J(f,  or  AsBistuife  MariitratMi  to  the 
Prefeci.  —  These  sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  Prefect  in  matters  of  minor  impor- 
tance. They  can  be  delegated  by  him  to  guard  the  seal  (Huyin  KEp)  of  an  official  whose 
vacant  post  has  not  been  yet  filled.  They  are  also  commissioned  to  administer 
Departments  which  depend  directly  on  the  Prefect.  They  are  then  styled  Finfu  ^  fif 
or  Deputy  Magiatratea. 

2°  The  Put'ins  j|Ji (Police Sub-prefect)  orStoyaBff,  Police  Assistontto 
llie  Sob-preleci.  —  This  magistrate  is  a  sort  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  sits  espe- 
cially in  the  police  court,  where  he  tries  all  cases  brought  before  his  bench,  as  the 
F^nsze  ^  fl|  or  Deputy  Sub-prefect  does  in  a  Department. 

3®  The  Sliiyft  ft  Mt,  Secretaries  to  tbe  Sob-preliDCt.  —  These  cannot  on 
principle  try  cases  with  authority,  but  they  sit  in  the  court  as  Assessors  of  the  Sub- 
prefect,  and  of  the  Police  Magistrate  or  Put^ng. 

Other  petty  officers  invested  with  administrative  power  are  frequently  stationed 
in  the  more  important  Sub-prefectures,  and  take  at  times  the  place  of  the  Sub-prefect 
as  Pepaty-n—irtmst  Judges  (Pangpan  WM)- 

The  aAninistrathre  Bareao  of  a  Sab-prefect  is  generally  dhrkled  iaio  6 

departments,  after  the  model  of  the  6  principal  Boards  of  the  Metropolitan  Govern- 
ment, and  comprises  on  a  small  scale  a  bureau  of  Civil  Appointmenta  (JAfang  ]JEB)>of 
Finance  (Tuchifang  St^Wi  formerly  Hufang  p  g>),  of  Bitea  (lAfang  j|Q  Jg),  of 
Military  OrganiMatum  (Pingfaiig  f^]^),  of  Puniahment  or  Juatice  (Fahfang  ft  ||, 
formerly  Haingfang  jH  ^),  and  of  Public  Works  {Kungfang  X  S)-  As  stated  above 
(p.  297)  this  organization  will  be  soon  remodelled. 


Ooavt  Underlliigs,  called  Oh'ajdn  ^  \  (official  messengers),  or 
%  a  (venerable  OontroUers).  —  They  are  divided  into  four  groups  with  distinct  func- 
tions, but  of  these  they  generally  keep  but  the  title  for  themselves.    Practically  they 
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are  engaged  in  drawing  up  warrants  of  arrest,  which  is  a  more  pajdng  hosiness,  and  for 
the  serving  or  execution  of  which,  they  have  at  hand  a  large  number  of  snboitUiiat^ 
agents  unattached  to  the  Court,  and  hence  of  no  official  standing.  The  latter,  lil(e 
the  proper  incumbents  of  the  office,  receive  uo  salary,  nay  more  are  obliged  to  pi^  a 
fee  for  each  arrest  entrusted  to  them.  They  naturally  indemnify  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  accused  and  prisoners,  a  necessity  undoubtedly,  but  which  affords 
ample  opportunity  for  continual  acts  of  extortion,  commonly  known  in  China  under 
the  euphemistic  name  of  "squeeze**. 

In  every  Sub-prefecture,  a  military  officer,  variously  styled  and  ranked,  is  entrus- 
ted with  the  polloe  of  the  distrirt,  under  the  orders  and  control  of  the  Sub-prefect. 

In  department  towns  or  in  some  large  villages  of  the  Sub-prefecture,  thlsre  are 
also  other  military  officers  who  perform  similar  duties.  They  are  called  TsanfyA 
M  B  (controllers)  or  Fuyd  tH  H  (petty  deputy  officers),  and  command  only  4  or 
even  2  soldiers,  but  they  sometimes  display  the  greatest  ingenuity  to  expand  and 
outstep  when  possible  the  limits  of  their  petty  jurisdiction. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  military  dtvision^  as  in  other  countries,  correeparuU 
in  nawiee  with  the  civil  division  (See  further  on  :  Army).  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
cannot  assign  with  greater  accuracy  the  functions  of  these  military  officers  entrusted 
with  police  duties.  Moreover,  they  are  regularly  attached  to  the  ranks  of  the  Provincial 
Army,  although  on  account  of  their  special  functions,  and  during  their  tenure  of  office, 
they  are  distinguished  from  those  who  fulfil  camp  or  garrison  duties.  They  may  be 
withdrawn  at  the  call  of  their  superior  officers,  at  least  when  regularly  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army. 

Number  of  territorial  dlTlslons  in  tlie  18  Pro¥inees. — 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  of  territorial  divisions 
in  China  Proper : 

Intendancies  or  Circuits,  called  Tao  ^  ^ 95 

Prefectures  of  the  first  Order  or  Pus  J(f  « 184 

Prefectures  of  the  second  Order,  also  called  Depart- 
mentSi  independent  Chows  or  Chihli  Chows  j|£ 
«^  71 

Prefectures  of  the  third  Order,  also  called  indepen- 
dent Things  or  Chihli  T4ngs  it  H  A 26 

Sub-prefectures  of  the  first  Order,  also  called  Districts 

or  Hsiens  H 1,277 

Sub-prefectures  of  the  second  Order,  also  called 
dependent  Chows,  dependent  Departments  or 
Shuh  Chows  JH  j^ 154 

Sub-prefectures    of    the    third    Order,    also    called 

dependent  TMngs  or  Shuh  Things  JB*j||| 32 

Sub-prefectures  of  the  fourth  Order,  also  called 
dependent  Sub-T*ings  or  T*ungp*an  T*ings  jH^ 

m ~ — - ..-..     4 
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The  aboriginal  tribes  of  Szechw'an,  YUnnan,  Kweichow  and  Kwangu :  MiaotMe 
ta  ^y  LoloB  He  K  *°^  others,  have  in  some  places  a  peculiar  administraUoD  of  their 
own.  Authority  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son  (or  near  relatives),  and  the  local 
adminifltratorB  or  chieftains  are  called  T'ukwan  ^  ^  or  T'usze  J:  Q  (local  chieftains). 
Some  tribes  are  even  under  a  semi-military  administration  (see  pp.  188,191  and  801), 
especially  in  the  S.E.  of  Kweichow. 

Ge^ena  gqipellaiton  •TOfl^tels.  App#t«t—eai  to 
Ofliee. — In  the  Chinese  language,  officials  are  collectively  called 
Kwan  ^  (rukrSf  magistrates).  In  Foreign  countries,  they  are 
styled  QffiekMUf  Ma§tiHirate9  or  Uandarins,  this  latter  word 
being  derived  from  the  Portuguese  numdar  (to  command). 

Metropolitan  High  Officials  have  various  titles  {see  p.  297-* 
299).  Provincial  Officials,  appertaining  to  ranks  down  to  that  of 
Taot^ai  inclusively,  are  addressed  as  Ta  t7^;Ac  A  or  your 
Maoeetteney.  Those  beneath  the  above-mentioned  ranks  (Prefect, 
Department  and  District  Magistrates)  are  addressed  as  TtOamy^ 
^;^  jH  (great  old  man)  or  your  Henaur,  and  in  the  lowest  ranks 
simply  as  Laeyi  ^  ]§,  which  is  equivalent  to  9lr  in  English. 

Competitive  examination  is  the  stepping-stone  to  official 
employment.  A  large  percentage  however  of  incumbents,  espe- 
cially of  late,  obtain  office  by  purchase,  though  the  Throne 
has  at  times  attempted  to  supress  the  evil. 

The  Yamte  IB  P^-  —  ^^^  official  and  private  residence  of 
any  mandarin  holding  a  seal  is  called  a  Yamta.  Offices  of  man- 
darins who  have  no  seals  are  called  Knngeu  ^  0f ,  or  public 
places.  An  ieoUMen  waU  called  TingtHh  ^  |f  (shadow  or 
screen  wall)  is  placed  before  the  entrance  to  counteract  all  evil 
influences,  and  a  huge  scaly  animal  called  T'aot^ieh  HH  (glut- 
tonous ogre),  the  symbol  of  avarice,  is  painted  on  the  inside  to 
warn  the  official  every  time  be  leaves  his  residence,  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  this  degrading  vice.  Sometimes  an  enormous  sun 
is  painted  on  the  screen-wall.  The  native  legend  explains  that 
the  ogre  having  attempted  one  day  to  devour  the  mighty  orb 
unfortunately  came  to  grief.  It  is  also  typical  of  the  pure  or 
Yang  m  principle,  and  suggests  that  official  administration 
should  be  upright  and  pure  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Baalc  aii4l  d€grcc<i  eT  om^tels.  —  Officials  are  classed 
in  9  ranks  called  K4fu^4n  jl  gi,  distinguished  by  a  coloured 
knob  worn  on  the  cap  or  head-dress,  a  square  embroidered 
badge  on  the  breast  and  back  of  their  official  robes,  and  a  clasp 
on  their  girdle.  Each  rank  is  further  divided  into  two  grades  : 
chdng  jE  or  principal,  and  ts^ung  ^  or  subordinate,  the  knobs 
of  the  latter  being  engraved  with  the  character  *^show"  ^  or 
longevity.    The  annexed  table  will  exhibit  distinctly  these  ranks. 


Tuirignia  of  Official  Kank. 


M 

Knobs. 

Badges. 

Girdle  CLAaps 

COLOUB. 

Matebial. 

Civil. 

MiLITARy. 

^^  MMMM^A^Mt      x^aj^ojt  o* 

1 

Bed— plain. 

Ruby. 

Manohurian 

Unicorn  of  Chi- 

Jade set  in  Rn- 

Crane. 

nese  Fable. 

hies. 

2 

Red— chftsed. 

Coral. 

Golden  Pheas- 
ant. 

Lion  of  India. 

Gold  set  in  Ru- 
bies. 

3 

Blue— clear. 

Sapphire. 

Peacock. 

Leopard. 

Chased  Gold. 

4 

Blue— opaque. 

Lapis  lazuli. 

wad  Goose. 

Tiger  of  Man- 

Chased Gold  with 

• 

churia. 

silver  button. 

5 

White— clear. 

Rock  Crystal. 

Silver  Pheas- 

Black Bear  of 

Chased  Gold  with 

ant. 

Tibet. 

plain  silver  button. 

6 

White— opa- 
que. 

Adnlaria. 

Lesser  Egret. 

Tiger  Cat. 

Mother  of  Pearl. 

7 

Gold— plain. 

Gold. 

Mandarin  Duck. 

Mottled  Bear. 

Silver. 

8 

Gold^chased. 

Gold. 

QuaU. 

Seal. 

Clear  horn. 

9 

Silver— plain. 

Silver. 

Longtailed  Jay. 

Rhinoceros. 

Buffalo's  hoiu. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  distinguishing  badges 
of  civilians  are  birds  of  gay  plumage,  while  those  of  military 
officers  are  wild  animals.  The  Chinese  oriole  is  worn  by  the 
lowest  grade  of  underlings  and  unclassed  officials.  The  wives 
of  officials  wear  the  same  embroidery  as  their  husbands,  but 
no  knobs. 


r«r  Merit  or  TMohyin  K]f(.— There 
are  9  ranks  of  hereditary  reward  for  merit.     They  do  not  confer 
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aristocratic  position  as  in  Foreign  countries,  and  last  only 
for  a  fixed  number  of  lives.  The  five  first  are  called  high  ranks, 
while  the  four  latter  are  inferior,  and  conferred  mostly  on 
military  officers  of  the  Imperial  Equipage.  These  ranks  are  as 
follows  : 

T.  Kung  45  Duke.  6.  K*ingch*a  Tuyii  M 4t  tilt  Bquery  of  the 

a.  Heu     jgi  Marquis.  Imperial  Equipage. 

3.  Peh     IS  Earl.         |  7*  K'ituyii  JR  H  H  Imperial  Bquery. 

4.  Tze      ^  Viscount.    8.  Yunk'iyu  SlK  It  Standard-bearing  Equery. 

5.  Nan     H  Baron.       1  9.  Ng^nk'iyii  Jl  ■  |t  Equery  by  privilege. 


TiflM  or  iMiiMV  At  HeHt  or  MmteisttHf  |t  Jf .—  The 

Throne  grants  also  titles  of  honour  to  functionaries  or  their  near 
relatives,  as  a  reward  for  merit  or  service.  These  titles  are 
set  forth  in  all  historical  papers,  family  records,  mortuary  cards, 
ancestral  tablets  and  tombstones.  They  are  also  displayed  on 
ornamental  boards  near  the  entrance  to  dwelling  houses.  They 
may  be  conferred  posthumously  on  officers  killed  in  battle,  or 
lost  at  sea,  in  the  service  of  the  State. 


Merit  or   ahamghmmg  ff  j^.  —  The 

principal  decorations  for  merit  are  four  : 

1*.  l%e TeOaw Mdina  J^oelM; called MMwrnHJ^tmOowa  )||| #|^ 
or  HHmgkwa  ff  9-  —  '^^^^  ^^  bestowed  for  military  service. 
It  has  been  awarded  to  two  Foreigners,  General  Gordon  and 
M^  Giquel.  To  this  distinction  may  be  attached  that  conferred 
upon  high  public  officials,  of  riding  on  horseback  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Red  Forbidden  City,  and  called  Tzekinch^tognei 
k4ma  «  H  M  A  JB  «  (^  Peking  p.  71). 

2*.  The  JPhtme  or  Fearer,  called  lAnffthih  jR}  K.  —  This 
is  bestowed  for  public  service,  civil  and  military,  and  may  also 
be  obtained  by  purchase^  It  comprises  three  degrees,  each 
marked  respectively  by  the  bestowal  of  a  three-eyed,  double-eyed, 
and  simple-eyed  peacock  feather,  while  a  very  inferior  degree  is 
marked  by  a  dark-blue  or  crow  feather,  called  Lanling  H  f^. 

Note.  —  The  riding  jacket  and  feather  are  sometimed 
withdrawn  as  a  mark  of  Imperial  disapprobation. 
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3"".  The  Baturu  C  ■  #  DisHndiUm.  —  Bai*uru  is  a  Manchu 
word  meaning  **brave'*.  This  distinction  is  conferred  for  active 
service  in  the  field.  It  has  no  outward  mark^  but  entitles  to 
wear  the  one-eyed  peacock  feather.  Among  Foreigners,  it  has 
been  conferred  upon  General  W.  Mesny,  for  service  in  Kweichow 
Province. 

4^".  l%e  Sotdier^s  Medal  or  Kungp'tH  K|  JHL.  —  This  is 
conferred  upon  soldiers  at  reviews  and  inspections,  and  has  the 
character  **shang''  Jf  or  reward  in  relief  upon  it. 


2^  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Cnitnese  dnrrency.  —  The  Chinese  unit  of  currency  is 
the  taei  or  T^eang  ^.  It  is  not  a  coin,  but  represents  a  Chinese 
ounce-weight  of  pure  silver,  and  is  equivalent  to  583.3  grains, 
or  1  ^  ounces  avoirdupois  (437.5  grains  being  the  standard 
avoirdupois  oz).  Its  French  equivalent  is  37.783  grammes. 
The  tael  is  divided  as  follows  : 

1  Tael  or  Leang  p|},  equal  to  10  Mace  or  TsMen  JK; 

1  Mace  ,,  10  Gandareens  or  FAn       ^. 

1  Gandareen  ,,  10  Cash  or  Li         j||. 

Hence  a  tael  contains  10  mace  or  100  eamdareenm^  and  is 
worth  theoi'etically  1000  eaeh.  Practically  however  the  rate  of 
exchange  varies,  and  then  800  or  even  1,800  copper  cash  ard 
given  in  exchange  for  one  silver  tael.  *     .  ' 

The  word  taeH  comes  from  the  Hindu  "lolei'  through  the 
Malayan  word  ''fa/itT'.  The  word  mttce  comes  from  the  Hindu 
word  "mas/ia*'  through  the  Malayan  word  '*msLs".  The  word 
eandareen  comes  from  the  Malayan  word  "AondrtV.  The 
word  eafih  comes  from  the  Portuguese  "catxa'^  which  was  the 
name  of  a  small  tin  com  found  at  Malacca  in  1511,  and  brought 
there  from  Malabar. 


{pulgo  Ts^ien  iH).  — The   mace  and  candareen   are 
but  decimal  divisions  of  the  tael.     The  ca^  is  a  small   ooin 
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With  a  square  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  purpose  of  strin^ng 
large  quantities  of  them  together.  It  should  weigh  58  grains 
Troy  or  3.78  grammes,  and  contain  the  following  alloy  : 

copper  50 

zinc  41  ^ 

lead  6  i 

tin  2        / 

It  has  a  variable  Value  of  from  -s  to  -^  of  ah  English 
penny  according  to  degree  of  debasement  and  scarcity.  If  we 
take  the  average  of  35  cash  to  the  penny,  and  the  silver  dollar 
at  2  shillings,  a  cash  is  -gjip  of  a  dollar.  It  is  used  for  all  retail 
transactions,  and  hence  is  the  universal  money  of  the  people. 
In  the  interior,  large  and  small  cash  are  in  circulation,  and  as 
the  larger  ones  are  less  debased  and  contain  more  copper,  they 
are  generally  much  preferred.  In  some  cities,  both  kinds  are 
current,  and  this  coiates  endless  confusion,  trouble,  and  not 
unfrequently  ends  in  disputes. 

Historically,  the  origin  of  the  cash  seems  to  go  back  to  the 
Emperors  of  the  Ts'in  3|§  dynasty,  246  B.C.,  previous  to  which 
time,  cowrie  shells,  called  Pei  ^y  were  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange. 

Sy«ee«  —  Ingots  or  lumps  of  uncoined  silver  are  called 
*^Sycee'\  from  the  Chinese  Simse  Hi  tt  (^n^  ^'^^^*  because  if  the 
silver  is  pure,  it  may  be  drawn  out,  when  heated^  into  flne 
threads).  An  ingot  of  about  10  taels  or  ounces  is  called  a  pin0 
Ij^,  while  one  from  40  to  50  taels  is  called  a  shoe  or  JWenfMio 
fQ  y,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  native  shoe.  It  is  through 
this  medium  that  all  large  payments  are  made  in  the  interior, 
the  percentages  for  fineness  and  scale  being  added  or  deducted, 
when  the  silver  is  tendered  in  another  district  or  Province,  where 
a  different  fineness  and  scale  obtain.  In  the  large  cities  sycee 
is  appraised,  and  the  fineness  determined  by  aKungku^  f&^i* 
assay  offlee,  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  guilds  and 
banks. 

<    VttrtoMi  ktiid»  of  Taela.  —  The  tael  or  ounce  of  silver 
yaries  in  weight  md  purity  according  to  places,  ^nd  has  Xk6 
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fixed  ratio  with  the  cash  or  copper  coinage  of  the  country. 
Even  In  the  treaty  ports  different  tael  ^ai^ights^Ard  In  use.  We 
will  mention  but  the  principal  :  ^ 

1^.  The  Camion  iaH^—  This  is  eqaivalent  in  weight  to  579,84 
grains  Troy.  It  is  used  in  Canton,  Hongkong  and  in  Shanghai 
for  weighing  bar  silver.  In  this  latter  case  82,78  Canton  taels 
or  ounces  are  equal  to  100  ounces  Troy,   ' 

2*.  The  T^of^ing  ft  ^  or  Shcmghai  toA  —  This  is 
equivalent  in  weight  to  565,69  grains  Troy  of  a  fineness  of 
916  f .  It  is  used  in  Shanghai  for  weighing  silver  and  gold 
sycee,  but  not  for  bar  silver.  It  is  practically  the  local  money 
of  account,  and  that  which  is  meant  when  speaking  of  exchange 
on  London,  the  rate  being  fixed  by  telegraphic  transfer  for  each 
day.  Shanghai  not  being  a  large  credit  centre  draws  on  London 
for  the  cost  of  her  exports,  and  remits  to  London  the  cost  of  her 
imports.  One  Ts^aop4ng  tael  of  silver  was  worth  700  copper 
cash  in  1736,  900  in  1780,  1,400  in  1796,  2,000  in  1853,  and 
is  worth  at  present  from   1,500  to  1,700  cash. 

S"".  J%e  K^^lmg  0  2|i  or  flVaoMry  Tael.  —  This  is  the 
official  tael  in  which  taxes  are  paid  to  the  Government,  an 
allowance  of  2  being  made  for  every  100.  Its  weight  is  from 
575.5  to  580  grains  Troy  with  a  fineness  varying  from  916  to 
1000.  Eight  K^upMng  taels  have  a  market  value  equal  to  .^^  1  gold. 


4''.  2%e  Ha4kwaatfHag  H^  ■  ^  or  Cuaiome  Taei. — This  tael 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  at  all  treaty 
ports  for  the  payment  of  customs  duties,  and  to  measure  the 
value  of  foreign  imports  and  exports.  Its  weight  is  581.77 
grains  Troy.  Its  par  value  is  6  s.  8  d.,  but  since  1872,  owing 
to  the  great  fall  in  silver,  its  exchange  value  has  gone  steadily 
down.  Its  annual  sterling  exchange  is  fixed  by  the  customs 
authorities.  Thus,  in  1903,  its  value  was  2  s.  7  |  d.;  in  1904, 
2  s.  10  t  d.;  in  1905,  3  s.  0  i^  d.;  and  in  1906,  3  s.  3  J  d. 

The  following  table  exhibits  its  fluctuations  in  regard  to 
sterling  from  1870-1906. 
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Oold  EqttiYaleiLt  of  the  Haikwan  Tael  from  1870-1908. 


YRAJl 

s 

d 

1      YBAB 

8 

d 

1870 

6 

6i       : 

1        1888 

4 

M 

1871 

6 

6i       . 

1880 

4 

8i 

1872 

6 

7i 

1890 

5 

24 

1878 

6 

5i 

1891 

4 

11 

1^74 

6 

4i 

1892 

4 

44 

1875 

6 

2i 

1893 

8 

iM 

1876 

5 

111 

1891 

8 

2j| 

1877 

0 

Oi 

1895 

8 

3i 

1878 

S 

118 

1896 

3 

4 

1879 

5 

71       1 

i        1897 

2 

Hi 

1880 

5 

»J 

1898 

2 

108 

1881 

5 

6fl 

1899 

3 

04 

1882 

5 

81 

1900 

8 

U 

1888 

5 

74     1 

1901 

2 

114 

1884 

5 

7* 

1902 

2 

7| 

1885 

5 

34 

1903 

2 

7i 

1S86 

5 

Oi 

1904 

2 

lOJH 

1887 

4 

101      1 

1905 

3 

oh 

1906 

8 

84 

A  large  quantity  of  silver  dollars  are  imported  into  China. 
From  the  XVI'^  century  and  downwards,  the  most  widely 
circulated  was  the  Spanish  doUar^  called  also  the  €kMr0h$s  or 
rwar  €MUMr.  The  former  name  was  given  it  because  it  bore 
the  effigies  of  the  two  Spanish  monarchs  Charles  III  and  Charles 
IV ;  and  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  having  on  the  reverse  the 
fabled  pillars  of  Hercules.  For  a  long  number  of  years,  this 
dollar,  on  account  of  its  purity  and  uniformity,  became  almost 
the  current  coin  of  the  land.  The  accounts  of  foreign  mercantile 
houses  were  kept  in  it  down  to  1856,  and  it  is  still  in  use  at 
Ningpo  and  Hangchow  in  Ch6kiang  Province,  and  at  Wuhu,  in 
Nganhwei  Province.  With  the  loss  of  her  S.  American  colonies^ 
Spain  ceased  to  export  Carolus  dollars  to  China.  They  thus 
became  scarce,  and  their  market  value  attained  finally  the  rate 
of  the  Shanghai  tael. 
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Hereupon,  the  banks  and  foreign  merchants  changed  the 
headings  of  all  accounts  from  dollars  to  taels,  the  figures 
remaining  the  same,  and  this  alteration  has  continued  down  to 
the  present  day.  Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  taels,  and  in 
exchange  quotations,  the  dollar  is  quoted  in  terms  of  the  tael. 

The  Bpanish  dollar  having  almost  disappeared,  is  at  present 
superseded  by  the  Meaoican  Mver  doUar^  which  bears  as  its 
device  on  one  side,  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  on  the  other,  an 
eagle  strangling  a  serpent.  This  dollar  is  divided  into  100 
(jeniB  called  JVh  ^,  or  10  temreent  piecen^  which  the  Chinese 
call  Kioh  f^  in  Mandarin,  and  Koh  in  the  Shanghai  vernacular. 
In  1905,  the  Haikwan  tael  was  equivalent  to  about  one  dollar 
and  a  half,  or  exactly  $  1.55  ;  in  1906  it  was  worth  $  1.57 
Mexican  dollars. 


The  Provincial  minis  of  China  have  lately  introdnced  new  copper  coins  of  ten 
cash  (face  valne)  called  T'ungkiohtze  M  /B  ^»  ^^^  i^  is  estimated  that  there  are  some 
10|000,000,000  of  them  now  in  circulation.  They  are  rapidly  spreading  and  displacing 
the  dd  coins  (vulgo  cash),  but  on  account  of  their  enormous  output,  they  are  at 
present  much  depreciated. 

Drafts  and  Mils  •#  ex<!liaiic«  have  also  been  in  use  in  China  for  a  very 
long  time. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  have  the  Government  adopt  the  Amerlcaii 
Un^lb  dollar,  the  dragao  or  OonliNi  dollar,  and  the  Hupeh  dollar,  but  so  far 
all  have  ended  in  failure.  At  Hongkong  and  Canton,  the  floaskon^  dollar  and  the 
SMralta  dollar  are  current,  but  in  no  other  places. 

Up  to  present,  China  has  bo  gald  otirreney. 


Bfeemrtty  of  m  iintferiii  Cwrreney.  —  The  confusion  of 
the  national  monetary  system,  due  principally  to  the  absence  of 
control  of  the  Central  Government,  the  banking  system  of  the 
country,  and  the  cupidity  of  high  officials,  has  of  late  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Powers,  and  it  has  been  mutually 
agreed  to  establish  a  uniform  currency.  The  basis  of  the  new 
standard  as  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  ('^Suggestions  concerning 
a  uniform  currency,  presented  to  the  Waiwu  Pu  by  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  Bart.^  Inspector-General  of  I.  M.  Customs,  China"),  and 
Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  is  to  be  as  follows  : 
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,  1®^  China  to  maintain  a.  national  silver  currency. 
.  2?.  To.  establish  a  uniform  exchange  value  between  this  silver 
■i  ;        currency  and  that  of  countries  having  a  gpld  staqdard. 
3^.  Uniformity  in  exchange  to  be  secured  by  minting  silver 
and  copper  coins  of  fixed  weight,   purity  and  value 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  maintaining  them  at  parity 
with  a  standard  unit  of  value,  not  necessarily  coined, 
but   containing   a   fixed   number   of  grains   of  gold 
approximating  to  the  monetary  unit  of  countries  with 
which  China  holds  large  commercial  relations. 
The  complicated  details  of  this  problem  must  be  left  to 
the  economist  and  the  statesman.     If  the  scheme  is 
realized,  it  is  hoped  it  will  secure  honesty  in  internal 
administration,  benefit  domestic    trade,  remove   eco- 
nomic losses  and  develop  international  trade. 


9  and  BxpendMure  of  the  Maofir^,  -r-  According  to  Sir  Robert  Hftrt, 
theptincipal  loarcefl  of  revenue  of  the  Cbinese  Empire  for  the  year  1901,  were,  the 
following  with  Approximate  annual  values : 


Hk.  Tls. 

Land  tax  in  silver 

S6,5QO,000 

lAnd  tax  in  grain 

8,100,000 

SaltUx 

13,500,000 

Imperial  Maritime  CustomB 

2S,8bO,000 

Likin 

16,000,000 

Native  Customs 

2,700,000 

Native  Opium 

2,200,000 

Provincial  Income 

2,000,000 

Total.  Tls.    90,400,000 
(The  ezohauge  value  of  the  tael  for  1901  was  2  s.  11  ^  d.). 


in  ailTer.  —  The  tax  in  money  upon  good 
rioe-producing  land  is  on  the  basis  of  200  cash  per  maw  ff^  (one 
acre  is  equal  to  6  mows)  or  f  of  a  tael.  an  acre.  In  1712, 
the  amount  of  this  tax  was  definitely  fixed,  ai^d  the  pollrtax 
upon  adult  males  abolished. 


in  gralii*  — »  This  tax  is  paid  by  the  Provinces 
of  Kiangsu  (£  H  and  Ch^kiang  fH  Ql..  They  are  to  send  eyery 
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year  to  Peking  a  little  over  100,060  tons  of  rice.  Formerly,  i 
ftf  this  was  carried  through  the  Grand  Canal,  while  the  rest 
went  by  sea.  The  cost  of  transportation  is  fixed  at  30  per  cent 
extra,  and  is  paid  by  the  taxpayer  in  addition  to  the  proper  tax. 


-  This  tax  is  exclusively  a  Government 
monopoly.  The  salt  is  produced  in  certain  specific  districts 
along  the  coast,  by  evaporation  or  boiling  from  sea-water,  or  it 
is  obtained  from  brine-wells,  especially  in  Szechw'an.  All  the 
salt  produced  must  be  sold  either  to  Government  officials  or  to 
licenced  salt-merchants,  who  have  purchased  the  right  to  supply 
certain  areas  of  consumption.  By  treaty,  the  importation  of 
foreign  salt  is  prohibited.  For  the  collection  of  the  tax,  China 
is  divided  into  11  circuits.  Each  of  these  has  its  specific  means 
of  production,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  transport  salt  from  one 
circuit  to  another.  The  cost  price  varies,  and  is  generally  from 
1  i  to  4  cash  per  catty,  or  weight  of  1  ^  lbs  avoirdupois.  The 
retail  price  varies  also  from  one  district  to  another,  and  averages 
from  25  to  60  cash  per  catty.  The  total  annual  consumption 
of  salt  throughout  the  18  Provinces  is  estimated  at  25  million 
piculs  or  1,488,000  tons. 

Salt  is  largely  smuggled,  and  when  seized,  is  liable  to 
confiscation. 

laapevtal  MmrttlHie  CmaHmmm.  —  (8ee  further  on.  p.  325). 

UUb  jK  ^.  —  This  is  a  recent  fiscal  regulation,  and  is 
levied  upon  goods  while  in  transit  from  one  Province  to  another, 
or  from  one  district  to  another  within  the  same  Province.  It  was 
originally  imposed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Jfolbemedan 
and  T*alp^ing  rebeOim^,  and  was  not  in  force  before  1853, 
nor  extended  to  the  whole  country  till  1861.  Stations  are  placed 
at  all  large  towns,  and  along  the  main  routes  of  commerce 
whether  by  land  or  water.  These  barriers  are  very  numerous 
in  some  places,  as  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
where  tiiey  follow  one  another  at  intervals  of  20  miles  or  so. 
In  places  where  trade  is   scanty,    barriers  are   few   and   can 
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Bometimefl  be  avoided  by  detours.  A  tariff  is  published  for  tfie 
information  of  officials  and  traders,  but  practically  it  is  ignored. 
Nearly  all  merchants  and  boats  make  a  bid,  and  haggle  until 
they  come  to  terms.  Guilds  and  regular  traders  pay  lump  sums. 
The  tax  collected  is  generally  3  per  cent  at  the  departure  station, 
and  2  per  cent  at  each  inspection  station.  The  amount  collected 
within  the  Province,  seldom  exceeds  10  per  cent,  but  when 
goods  travel  through  several  Provinces,  it  easily  reaches  15  and 
20  per  cent.  The  general  amount  to  be  collected  and  the  number 
of  toll-barriers  in  each  Province  are  fixed  by  the  Qovemor. 

As  stipulated  by  treaty,  goods  imported  and  exported  by 
Foreigners  are  exempt  from  likin  taxation  at  native  barriers,  on 
payment  to  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  of  half  the  import 
duty,  plus  the  usual  ad  valorem  tariff. 

The  likin  regulations  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  native  as 
well  as  foreign  trade,  and  according  to  the  recent  treaties  concluded 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United-States  and  Japan,  they  are  to  be 
permanently  abolished.  To  compensate  for  this  abolition,  '^foreign 
goods  are  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  effective  5  per  cent  import 
duty,  a  special  surtax  equivalent  to  1  ^  times  tiie  said  duty, 
whereupon  they  shall  be  immune  from  all  other  taxation, 
examination  or  delay'*  (British  Treaty,  1902.  Article  VIII.  Section 
I.  and  Appendix  B  (1)  and  (2).  —  Commercial  Treaty  between 
the  United-States  and  China,  1903.     Article  IV). 


'  Hattve  CHfltonss.  —  The  organisation  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  has  not  abolished  native  custom  houses.  At 
the  open  ports  and  at  important  stations  on  the  coast  and  inland, 
Government  has  native  custom  houses,  which  control  the  trade 
carried  on  in  native  junks.  These  custom  houses  are  farmed 
out,  and  each  collector  is  bound  to  pay  a  fixed  iirfwiiitiim  sumu 
If  he  returns  more,  he  can  claim  a  reward  for  his  extra  diligence. 
—  Of  late,  several  native  custom  houses  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 


]f«liv«   OpiwBi.  —  Up   to  recent   years,  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  opium  were   prohibited  in  China.    They  were 
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finally  allowed  on  condition  of  paying  a  tax.  The  collection 
of  this  tax  is  entrusted  to  the  Provincial  authorities.  They 
are  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  it,  and  hand  over  the  sum 
collected  to  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

The  total  amount  of  native-grov^n  opium  is  estimated  at 
about  400,000  chests  per  year. 

MiflcellmneoMi  mnd  nndellned  taxes.  —  Under  this 
title  are  comprised  various  items,  as  land  transfer  fees,  pawn- 
brokers* and  other  licences,  sale  of  official  titles  or  brevet  rank, 
duties  on  reed  Rats,  exemption  from  forced  labour  and  purvey- 
ances. 


» of  ilbfB  Bniplre  (!■  1901).  —  The  expenditure  of  the  Bmpire  for 
the  year  1901  was  divide  I  as  follows  : 


Hk.  TIs. 

Imperial  Household  and  Central  Oovemment 

12,480,000 

Navy 

5,000,000 

Army 

30,000,000 

Bmbassies  and  Legations 

1,000,000 

Interest  and  Repayment  of  Foreign  Loans 

24,000,000 

Rail^fty  Oonstraction 

800,000 

River  Conservancy  Works 

940,000 

Customs,  Lighthouses  and  Revenue  Cruisers 

8,000,000 

Provincial  Administration 

20,800,000 

Reserve  Funds 

3,000,000 

Total       101,120,000 

VIsreIC*  DeM.  —  China  had  no  foreign  debt  till  the  end  of  1874,  when  a  loan  of 
Jt  687,075,  bearing  8  per  cent  interest,  was  contracted  through  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Bank,  and  secured  by  the  customs  revenue.  Afterwards,  a  number  of  ether 
loans  were  contracted  through  the  same  bank.  Up  to  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894,  the 
total  foreign  debt  was  inconsiderable,  but  since  then  extensive  borrowings  were  made 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  the  large  indemnity  demanded  by  Japan,  which  was 
TIs.  200,000,000  (at  exchange  of  8  s.  3  ^  d),  with  a  further  sum  of  TIs.  20,000,000  for 
the  retrocession  of  the  Leaotung  Peninsula.  The  last  instalment  of  this  debt  was 
paid  in  1898,  and  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  country  up  to  1900  was  jB  55,755,000, 
the  pidncipal  loans  being  the  Russian  of  1895,  the  Anglo-German  of  1800,  and  another 
Anglo-Oerman  in  1808,  each  of  £  16,000,000,  and  bearing  interest  at  from  4  to  7  per 
cent.  Recently,  several  minor  loans,  amounting  in  all  to  about  jC  4,000,€00,  have  been 
contracted  for  the  purposes  of  railway  construction.  In  January  1907,  a  further  smaU 
loan  of  £  650,000  at  5  per  cent  has  been  contracted  for  the  completion  of  the  railway 
from  Shanghai  to  Nanking.  In  1901,  the  country's  obligations  were  increased 
consequent  upon  the  Boxer  uprising  by  a  sum  of  Hk.  TIs.  450,000,000,  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the  Powers,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  expedi- 
tionary forces,  and  compensation  for  losses  to  commercial  societies,  missions  and 
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individiialtf.  This  tfam  oonsiiiutes  a  gold  debt  oftloolAted  at  the  rate  of  the  Haikwan 
Tael.to  the  gold  cnrrenoy  of  each  country  (8  b.  for  Oreat  Britain),  and  bearing  interest 
at  4  per  cent.  The  capital  is  to  be  reimburBed  by  China  in  30  years.  The  amortiza- 
tions are  to  be  paid  annually,  and  began  January  V*  1903.  The  revenuea  attigned 
as  security  are  the  following :  the  Imperial  Maritime  Gnstoms,  the  reTenues  of  the 
native  customs,  adniinistered  in  the  open  ports  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  and 
the  total  salt  revenue,  except  a  fraction  already  set  aside  for  other  foreign  loans. 
(Imperial  Edict.  May  29^  1901,  and  Final  Protocol  signed  at  Peking,  September 
7«»  1901). 

The  total  foreign  debt  of  China  amounts  at  the  close  of  1906  to  £  54,500,000,  upon 
which  the  interest  due  is  £  2,500,000. 

3^  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

Orislii  fUid  ]>evel#piiient.  —  The  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs, or  Sinhaikwan  iBcMM^  commenced  in  1854.  The  work 
started  in  Shanghai,  the  first  Inspector-Oeneral  beingM'  H.  N. 
Lay.  Owing  to  the  T'aipMng  rebels  capturing  the  native  city, 
the  collection  of  custom  dues,  especially  on  foreign  ships,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Foreigners,  and  this  developed  into  a 
permanent  institution,  with  a  large  and  efficient  staff  recruited 
from  most  of  the  European  nations,  though  the  English  are  in 
the  majority. 

At  the  head  of  the  service  is  an  InapmMr  ^enentO,  Sir 
Robert  Hart  since  1863,  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Inspector-Oeneral 
and  about  40  Commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  generally  in  charge 
of  a  custom  house. 

By  an  Imperial  decree  of  May,  1906,  the  Maritime  Customs 
Department  was  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Waiwu  Pu 
to  that  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  two  Administrators-Oeneral 
were  appointed. 

OrsaalxaAlon*  —  The  administration  is  divided  into  3 
departments  :  1®  Bevemue  or  the  collecting  of  dues ;  2^  (Somaiina 
mkd  Hair^our  duHes;  3®  BosUU  service* 

The  first  of  these  departments  is  that  which  is  generally 
styled  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

The  Indoor,  Outdoor,  Lighthouse  and  postal  staff,  totalled 
(1st  July  1906)  1,345  Foreigners  and  10,636  Chinese. 

The    Maritime    Customs   are  entrusted   with    the   care   of 
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buoys,  beacons  and  lighthoases  on  the  coast  of  China,  the  police 
of  rivers  and  harbours  in  the  open  ports,  and  principally  with 
the  collecting  of  custom  dues  at  the  treaty  ports.  The  duty  is  5 
per  cent  ad  t>a{orem^  and  is  levied  on  all  imports  and  exports. 

Custom  houses  are  principally  stationed  in  the  ports  which 
were  opened  to  foreign  trade. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  these  ports.  It  has  been 
made  out  according  to  the  chronological  order  in  which  it  is  pro- 
vided for  their  opening.  The  first  five  treaty  ports  were  opened 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  August  29^^  1842. 

The  name  of  the  Prefecture  on  which  the  port  depends,  is 
omitted,  when  the  port  itself  is  a  Prefectural  city* 


Ports  andlCarta 

open  to  Foreign  Trade.  18^1906. 

Number  of 

Port. 

Foreign 
Settiementi 

Pkbfectubx. 

Pboyince. 

I 

Canton 

2 

»mm 

Kwangtung. 

2 

Amoy  or  Hsiam^n 

2 

ft  n 

Ts'aenchow  Fu. 

Fokien. 

3 

Foochow    or   Pagoda 

I 

mtm 

Fokien. 

4 

Ningpo               L^sland 

m»m 

Chekiang. 

5 

Shanghai 

2 

±mm 

Sungkiang  Pa. 

Kiangsu. 

6 

Chefoo  or  Ycnt'ai 

rt  m 

Tfingchow  Pu. 

Shantung. 

7 

Swatow  or  Shant'eu 

Tiii  n 

Ch'aochowPu. 

Kwangtung. 

8 

Hoihow  or  Haik'ow 

m  a 

K*iungchow  Fn. 

Hainan  I. 

9 

Newchwang  Sze 

2 

4»tt3I 

Pangt*ien  Fn. 

Manchuria. 

lO 

Chdnkiang 

I 

mtoff 

Kiangsu. 

II 

Nanking 

n  ]st 

Kiangsu. 

12 

Tientsin 

8 

^WW 

Chihli. 

13 

Kinkiang 

I 

Atc» 

Kiangsi. 

14 

Hank*ow 

5 

m  a 

Wuch'ang  Fu. 

Hupeh. 

15 

Ich*ang 

ftji* 

Hupeh. 

i6 

Wuhu 

iMW 

T*aip«ing  Fu. 

Nganhwei. 

17 

Winchow 

Amnf 

Chakiang. 

i8 

Pakhoi  or  Peh-hai 

*  m 

Lienchow  Fu. 

Kwangtung. 

19 

Lungchow 

««■ 

T'aip'ing  Fu. 

Kwangsi 

20 

Mingtze 

Hill 

Linngan  Fu. 

Yunnan. 

21 

Ch'ungk'ing 

I 

■*» 

Szechw'an. 

22 

Yatung 

Tibet. 

23 

Hangchow 

I 

WNW 

Chfikiang. 

24 

Soochow 

2 

tmm 

Kiangsu. 
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Porti  and  Harts  open  to  Foreign  Trade,  1812-1908.  (continued). 


Number  of 

POBT. 

Foreign 

PBEnCTUBa. 

Pbotinob. 

25 

Shashi 

I 

»    * 

KingcfaowFu. 

Hupeb. 

26 

Hok'ow 

»     P 

K'aihwa  Pu. 

Yiinnan. 

27 

Szemao 

esm 

P*ueul  Fu. 

Ytinnan. 

28 

Samshui  or  Sanshui 

H4CIII 

Kwangchow  Fu. 

Kwangtung. 

29 

Wuchow 

nWm 

Kwangai. 

30 

T6ngyueh  or  Momein 

MW 

Yungch*ang  Pu. 

Yttnnan. 

31 

Yohchow 

Va^W 

Hunan. 

32 

Santiuigao  or  Santuao 

HMI 

Puhning  Pu. 

Pokien. 

33 

Ts'inwang-tao 

«XA 

Yungp'iug  Pu. 

Chihli. 

34 

Woostmg 

9k. m 

Sungkiang  Pu. 

BSangsu. 

35 

Nanning 

mult 

Kwangsi. 

36 

Kongmoon   or  Kiang- 

u  n 

Chaok'iug  Pu. 

Kwangtung. 

37 

Ch'angsha              Im^n 

JUI>ff 

J9unan. 

38 

Wanhaien 

m  m 

Kw'eichow  Pu. 

Sasechw'an. 

39 

Ngank*ing  or  Ank'ing 

Htm 

Nganhwei. 

40 

Hweichow 

x«;ff 

Kwangtung. 

41 

Tsinan 

tflUKt 

Shantung. 

42 

Wei  hsicn 

m  m 

Leichow  Pu. 

Shantung. 

43 

Chowts'un  or  Cheuts*un 

M  m 

Tsinan  Pu. 

Shantung. 

44 

C'hangteh 

««j» 

Hunan. 

45 

Gyantze 

TiM. 

46 

Gartok 

Tibet. 

47 

Ngantung  or  Antimg 

ftlMlP 

Punghwang  T. 

Manchuria, 

48 

Mukden  or  I'ungt'ien 

m^m 

Manchuria, 

49 

Dalny  or  Tairen 

Manchuria, 

In  the  YIII^  Artide,  Seotion  12  of  the  British  Gommerdal  Treaty  with  China, 
signed  at  Shanghai,  September  5*^  190J,  it  has  been  agreed  to  open  to  foreign  trade  5 
ports :  Kongmoon,  Gh'angsha,  Wan  hsien,  Ngank'ing  and  Waiohow  (Hweiohow),  but 
up  to  present,  the  8  latter  have  not  yet  been  effectively  opened. 

The  Bcwrwwie  oolleoled  by  the  Unpeiial  Maritlna  Owtiw  has  cons- 
tantly increased,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

CustomB  Bevenne  1900-19(IS. 


YEAR, 

Hk.  Tls. 

1900 

28,873,986 

1901 

25,587,574 

1902 

80,007,044 

190S 

90,580,688 

1904 

81,498,156 

1905 

85,111,004 
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These  daiies  are  apportioned  between  the  Foreign  and  Home  Trades  as  follows  : 


YEAR. 

Foreign  Trade. 

Home  Trade. 

Total. 

Hk.  Tie. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

1900 

18,182^15 

4,091.171 

22,878,986 

1901 

19,880,900 

5,676,674 

25,587,574 

1902 

24,180,574 

5,826,470 

80,007,044 

1908 

24,054,785 

6,475,903 

30,580,688 

1904 

24,788,688 

6,704,518 

31,493,156 

1905 

27,544,296 

7.566,709 

85,111,004 

The  portal  where  trade  la  BMiai  tanportan*  are  the  following : 

1908 

190i 

1995 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Shanghai 

118,812,899 

145,480,170 

176,979,193 

Canton 

110,550,826 

96,247,076 

92,243,650 

Hank'ow 

99,129,500 

107,449,374 

111,048,046 

T^ientsin 

68,729,061 

68,054,694 

96,565,672 

Newchwang 

47,632,059 

41,517,878 

61,752,906 

Swatow 

43,792,227 

49,280,786 

48,006,306 

Kowloon 

42,501,795 

43,771,666 

42,946,800 

Chefoo 

38,183,912 

34,265,176 

39,131,884 

Chftnkiang 

84,489,707 

82,323,204 

33,344,206 

Ch*iuigk*ing 

29,222,120 

29,403,966 

27,781,627 

Wuhu 

24,543,783 

23,228,383 

80,628,800 

Kinkiang 

22,985,794 

24,347,560 

23,288,644 

Ningpo 

22,240,093 

21,297,412 

19,163,630 

Amoy 

16,985,886 

17,204,571 

18,654,610 

Foochow 

16,738,718 

17,265,968 

17,724,198 

Hangchow 

15,607,138 

17,747,662 

17,496,980 

4^  Army  and  Nauy. 

AnMjr.  —  China  has  two  independent  sets  of  military 
organizations :  the  Mttnebu  or  ImpeHtU  Armif,  and  the  J^rovinr 
€ka  J'lH-iMii  Important  changes  however,  as  stated  further  on, 
will  soon  completely  alter  the  above  organization. 


I  or  Impertol  Armyy  called  also  the  BigMBannera 

(Pahk4  A  ]K)*  —  This  army  is  qomposed  mainly  of  Manchus, 
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Mongols,  and  the  descendants  of  those  Chinese  who  first  joined 
the  Manchu  dynasty  in  the  early  part  of  the  XVII*^  century. 
The  Banners  are  distinguished  by  4  colours  :  yellow,  white, 
red  and  blue,  and  are  further  divided  into  3  superior  (Shangsan- 
k'i  Ji  3  j^),  and  5  inferior  (Hsiawuk'i  "F  £  J|)  Banners. 

Each  adult  Manchu  is  by  birth  entitled  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  Eight  Banners,  and  as  such  to  receive  his  allowance  of 
tribute-rice,  whether  in  active  service  or  not. 

All  these  soldiers,  Manchus,  Mongols  and  Chinese,  are  called 
EHftn  HH  \oT  Bannermen.  Those  stationed  in  the  Tartar  or 
Interior  City  (Nei-ch*^ng  A)|K),  in  Peking,  occupy  the  garrisons 
set  apart  for  each  Banner. 

B&ndeervmniB  or  Fkg^H  ^  ^  (from  the  Manchu  Bo-i,  a 
slave),  recruited  from  the  three  upper  Banners  (Shangsank'i 
Pao-i  Jb  H  ]K  'S  ^)i  Ai*®  garrisoned  in  the  Forbidden  City 
(Tzekin  ch'^ng  |K  IH  JA)>  ^^^  ^^  service  in  the  Imperial  House- 
hold. Their  principal  duty  is  to  keep  guard  over  the  Imperial 
Palaces.  Those  of  the  five  inferior  Banners  are  attached  to  the 
various  Princely  houses  or  Wang  Fu  £  /fif  (Palaces  of  Princes 
of  the  Imperial  Lineage). 

The  Bannera  have  also  branch  garrisons  in  mritM  IVo- 
vineUa  Cliiea.  As  in  the  Capital,  the  men  are  entitled  to  draw 
a  pittance  from  the  provincial  taxes  as  rations.  Thede 
or  €9^iHfmHy  ^  ({rt  are  stationed  in  the  following  places  : 


Singan  Fu 

H9«i 

in  Shensi 

KH 

Ninghsia  Fu 

IV  X«, 

in  Kansu 

ta 

Kiangning  Fu 

ttWlff 

or  Nanking 

m         M» 

in  Kiangsu 

iLB 

Hangchow  Fu 

m*  W  fff^ 

in  Ch^kiang 

mtt 

Foochow  Fu 

m  W  m^ 

in  Fokien 

mm 

Ch'dngtu  Fu 

j«««. 

in  Szechw'an 

B  ;ii 

Kingchow  Fu 

3H  n  m^ 

in  Hupeh 

«« 

Kwangchow  Fu  H  ^  /(f,     in  Kwangtung  JR  m 
At  the  head  of  these  8  Garrisons  is  a  Ji<MM*fi 
OkiU/  or  TMangkun  ^  Jfi. 

It    is   computed  that  the  total  number  of   Manchu  troops 
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amounts  from  200,000  to  220,000  men,  of  whom  15,000   are 
stationed  near  Peking  ^[^  ]0[,  and  20,000  within  the  city  itself. 


Pir^Tliietel  Faroes  or  Annjr  •r  ilie  Clreei 

(Luhying  Hfc  9).  —  The  Provincial  Forces  are  divided  into  the 
JLmmd  Army  or  IMUu  H  |$,  and  the  Na^  or  Ski^HsM  ^  t$ 
(for  this  latter,  Bee  below,  p.  333). 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  Land  Army  is  from  20,000  to 
30,000  men  in  each  Province,  thus  aggregating  from  400,000 
to  500,000  men  all  told.  The  actual  strength,  however,  does 
not  exceed  150,000  or  200,000  men.  They  are  enrolled  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  order  throughout  the  Provinces, 
and  are  in  fact  more  like  a  local  constabulary  force  than  a 
national  army. 

They  are  distributed  in  small  camps  or  garrisons  in  the 
principal  towns.  They  are  miserably  paid,  ill  fed,  badly  drilled, 
and  as  a  fighting  force  are  practically  of  little  value. 

Each  FrovineUU  Armif  Cerpe  is  under  the  command  of  a 
PMHnotel  OeneralHinrChief  or  OCUuh  %  fp,  vulgo  TWai  H 
^.  The  bulk  of  the  troops  which  he  commands  is  called  THi^tao 
H  H,  or  T*ituh*0  brigade. 

A  emaU  h^d^  eftr^ope  is  specially  enrolled  to  do  duty  in  the 
JPr^vk^ekU  OapUal.  It  is  called  the  Fkapiao  j||  M  o^  Governor's 
brigade,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial  Oovernor. 

The  Fi00r0|f  has  also  his  epeetal  hHeade,  called  TMpiae 

««. 

The  fereee  under  the  efnrnnand  of  ihe  BrotHneial  GeneroM- 
inrehief  are  divided  into  CMnpiao  H  H  or  hHgaOee,  and  those 
again  into  re/Hmenie  or  Heieh  jft.  The  Hsieh  are  divided 
into  tattoHoM  or  r4mg  ^,  and  the  Ying  is  further  divided 
into  mOUarw  poeie  or  Shoe  Ht,  and  the  posts  into  paireie  or 
aee%. 

The  OroiM  Tranepan  AtJiwinieUxMonp  for  the  conveyance 
of  tribute-rice  to  Peking  (now  principally  despatched  by  the 
''China  Merchants  Steamship  Company"),  had  a  special  military 
organization  under  its  control,  designated  by  the  name  of  T^oo- 
9*^*^  If  My  or  grain-transport  brigade. 
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or  ^Bffaf«s»».  —  To  the  regular  army  must  be 
added  the  socMed^'Bravet^  or  Tuna  ^,  also  styled  rmitmioora 
They  are  called  "Braves"  from  the  character  Tuna  jH  (meaning 
brave)  being  written  on  the  back  and  front  of  their  jackets.  They 
are  better  paid  and  ^armed  than  the  regulars,  and  are  now 
drilled  in  foreign  style. 

Since  the  Japanese  war,  they  have  been  quartered  near 
Peking  ;||;  ^  and  Tientsin  ^  ^,  and  are  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  •'Army  of  the  North". 

They  are  grouped  in  5  divisions,  under  the  command  of  a 
Oeneralissimo,  and  number  about  70,000  or  80,000  men. 


Amiy  SMiiMBe.  —  An  Imperial  decree,  issued  in  1901, 
ordered  the  reorganization  of  the  military  foroee  of  the  Bmpire.  The  scheme  comprised 
the  S  following  divisions :  campaign,  reserve  and  police  corps. 

Another  and  more  recent  decree  suggested  to  the  Bmperor  by  the  Board  of 
Army  Reorganisation  (Lienpingoh'u  M  ^  Jf),  appeared  in  1905.  This  decree  laid  down 
the  following  regulations  (On  the  old  miliiary  emMmiwUionB,  now  obsolete,  m&B  Oh.  II. 
Education). 

V*  Travning  Schools  for  Officers  of  the  land  forces  shall  be  otfour  kinds  : 

a)  A  Lower  or  PrepareUory  School^  called  LuhhUn  Sitiohnoht^cmg  ■  V  ^  S  S 
(Military  lower  school). 

b)  A  Middie^ffrade  or  Secondary  School,  called  LuhhOn  Ohunghwioht^ang  ■  Jf, 
^  9M  (Military  middle  school). 

o)  A  Training  College  for  Ojfficers,  called  Ltihhiln  Pingkwa/n  Hsioht^a/ng  B  Jf, 
1^  fr  S  Jlt  (Military  officers'  college). 

d)  A  UiUtary  High  Academy^  called  LukhOn  Tahtioht'wng  ■  V  :fc  9  ftt 

In  this  latter,  the  higher  branches  of  military  science  wiU  be  taught. 

The  first  course  will  comprise  8  years  of  instruction,  and  the  second  2.  When  these 
5  years  are  over,  cadets  will  pass  four  months  in  the  army,  to  learn  the  duties  of 
officers.  They  wiU  then  enter  the  Training  OoUege  for  Qjfficen,  where  they  are  to  remain 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  They  will  subsequently  go  back  again  to  the  ranks,  for  a  period 
of  6  months,  with  the  title  of  Instructor.  At  the  close  of  this  stage,  they  will  return 
to  the  College  for  Ojffleers,  and  undergo  there  an  examination.  Those  who  obtain  good 
marks  will  be  definitely  classed  as  officers.  After  two  years,  the  most  distinguished 
among  them  will  be  admitted  to  the  MiUiary  High  Academy,  to  study  for  a  further 
course  of  two  years.  They  wiU  then  graduate  with  the  title  of  Military  Staff-Officer, 
2*  A  lower  or  preparatory  school  will  be  opened  in  each  of  the  18  Provinces,  as 
well  as  in  each  of  the  military  divisions  of  Manchuria. 

3*  There  will  be  4  middle-grade  schools  for  the  whole  Bmpire,  one  in  each  of 
the  following  Provinces :  Ohihli  fltSt,  Hupeh  H  4b>  Shensi  K  9t  and  Eiangsu  tCjR- 
4*  The  training  college  for  Officers,  and  the  Military  High  Academy  will  be 
esUblished  at  Peking  ;|;  X« 
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6*  A  ihort  traimng-courMe  tehool  or  Luhhiln  Suhch^ing  B$iohi*ang  ^tWUtt 
9  It  (military  hMty-formatioii  scbool),  for  the  expeditious  tniniiig  of  OfBcerB,  will  be 
opened  at  Peking,  with  ftocomodation  for  800  applic«nt8. 

6*  A  9peeiai  thori-traitUng  ichool  for  Instructors,  or  LuhkUn  Suheh'Sng 
Shi/an  HkioM^ang  ■VSNlVtt9ft»  ^iU  ^  likewise  opened  in  the  Capital. 


•f  the  AnBjr.  —  The  new  army  is  to  be 
organized  on  the  following  lines  : 

Army  OnmeU  ftnd  General  Slaff.  —  This  Department  will 
have :  I"".  A  War  Office  with  6  bureaux  ;  2*".  A  General  Stafif 
divided  into  3  sections,  and  entrusted  with  the  drawing  up  of 
plans  of  campaign  ;  3*.  A  Directorate  of  Military  Education  for 
the  instruction  and  efficient  training  of  Officers. 

AeHve  Army*  —  The  active  army  is  to  be  distributed  into 
20  territorial  sections,  that  is,  one  to  each  of  the  18  Provinces, 
one  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  one  near  Peking. 

Bnch  eeeUon  will  have  tufo  fuU  divMrnis  forming  together 


Mviei^n  will  comprise  :  12  Infantry  battalions, 

1  Cavalry  regiment, 
3  Batteries  of  artillery, 
1  Company  of  engineers. 
A  division  will  number  12,000  or  12,500  men,  and  so  the  40 
divisions  will  make  a  total  effective  force  of  480,000,  or  500,000 
fighting  units. 

Reserve  JTmree.  —  All  soldiers  after  their  time  of  active 
service  will  pass  9  years  in  the  First,  and  3  years  in  the  Second 
Reserve  Corps. 

The  men  of  the  First  Reserve  Corps  will  drill  every  year 
during  a  month,  in  Au(umn,  and  another  month,  in  the 
Spring. 

The  Second  Reserve  Corps  will  be  called  in  annually  for  a 
few  days  service. 

The  above  scheme  of  reorganization  will  be  fully  carried  out 
in  1910. 

Artntf  Jneiruciars  mid  Bgt^dpment.  —  Instructors  for  the 
Chinese  Army  are  engaged  especially  in  Germany  and  Japan. 
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^ome.  measures  have  already  been  taken  to  effect  uniformity  in 
artillery  (heavy  guns  and  rifles),  in  the  pay  of  officers  and  men, 
in  regimental  uniforms,  manoeuvring  and  drill.  Of  the  present 
Provincial  troops,  the  best  organized  are  those  of  Chihli  JH  H 
and  Hukwang  ^  JH  (combined  Provinces  of  Hupeh  f|  ^H; 
and  Hunan  fff^  ^).  The  Generalissimo  of  the  former  is  Yuen 
Shik'ai  'ft  1ft  ]K«  Viceroy  of  Chihli.  At  the  close  of  1906,  this 
army  numbered  80,000  men.  The  Hukwang  troops  are  under 
the  control  of  Chang  Chitung  JK  ;t  I9«  Viceroy  of  Hupeh  and 
Hunan  Provinces,  and  number  from  30,000  to  50,000  men. 

EffiMrU^reaar  the  ProvtaclAl  Army  down  im  1904  (at  least  as  returned  on 
paper).  —  We  append  here  the  units  of  the  Provincial  Army,  or  Green  Standard,  down 
to  1901.  The  figures  given,  are  those  published  in  19(U,  by  the  War  Office  of  China 
The  aooompanying  dates  indicate  when  the  returns  were  made. 


Province. 

Effectiyes. 

Year. 

Province. 

Effectives. 

Year. 

Chdkiang 

17,985 

190;) 

Kwangtung 

09,000 

Chihli 

18,490 

1904 

Kweichow 

7,e70 

1902 

Fokien 

34,908 

1902 

Nganhwei 

8,451 

1908 

Honan 

1,287 

1902 

Shansi 

26,500 

Hunan  and  Hu- 

7,112 

1903 

Shantung 

20,200 

Kansu         [peh 

55,800 

Shensi 

42,800 

Kiangsu 

50,000 

Szeohw'an 

21,790 

1902 

Kwangsi 

28,400 

Yilnnan 

17,996 

.1902 

Tfmwj  or  Skutolil  yfi  If.  —  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Japan  in  1895,  the  Ohinese  Navy  consisted  of  2  divisions, 
the  N^rihem  (Pehyang  iR;  f^)  and  Southern  (Nanyang  |ff  ^), 
each  under  the  control  respectively  of  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli  and 
the  Viceroy  of  Nanking  or  Leangkiang,  with  the  title  of  Shuishi 
T'ungling  ;i!K  Gl  tt  1|i  oi*  High  Admiral.  During  the  war,  10 
important  war  vessels  of  the  Northern  squadron  were  sunk  or 
captured  by  Japan.  The  Southern  division  remained  in  the 
waters  of  the  Yangtze,  and  took  no  part  in  the  conflict.  In  1900, 
the  Allied  Forces  further  captured  and  appropriated  4  destroyers 
built  in  1898-99.  Various  attempts  have  since  been  made  to 
restore  the  fleet.  China  (including  a  flotilla   under  the   control 
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of  the  Viceroys  of  Foochow  and  Canton,  for  the  suppression  of 
piracy)  now  possesses  2  second-class  (4,300  tons),  and  11  third- 
class  cruisers  (875-2,500  tons),  3  torpedo  gunboats  (350-1,000 
tons),  4  river  gunboats  (215-412  tons),  32  first-class  and  12 
second-class  torpedo  boats.  Of  the  torpedo  boats,  about  half 
only  are  fit  for  action,  the  others  being  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
ordinary  decay  common  to  Chinese  administration.  The  full 
compliment  of  men  is  about  2,500. 

The  combined  divisions  of  the  North  and  South  were  lately 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  Commander-in-chief  (Admiral  Sah) 
with  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  navy.  A  naval  school  will 
be  established  at  Shanghai,  near  the  Arsenal  dock.  The  regu- 
lations and  curriculum  will  correspond  with  those  issued  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  army. 


and  d«€kjwrdB.  —  There  are  military  arsenals 
at  Tientsin  Ji  f^,  Shanghai  J:  fH  (this  now  competes  with 
private  dockyards),  Nanking  |^  ]§[,  Wuch'ang  gg  g,  Ch'togtu 
)£  ^  and  Canton  (Kwangchow  Fu  J|  jH|  Itf)^  besides  smaller 
establishments  in  other  principal  centres  of  the  Empire.  Several 
can  turn  out  heavy  guns,  and  also  rifles  and  ammunition  (inclu- 
ding smokeless  powder)  in  large  quantities. 

There  is  an  important  naval  arsenal  and  shipbuilding  yard 
at  Fiag^da,  9  miles  below  Foochow,  in  Fokien  fH  ^  Province. 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  French  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  {see  p.  223). 

Forts*  —  A  great  number  of  forts  and  batteries  have  been 
erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  principal  rivers.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  the  Kiangpin  j^  |^  forts  commanding  the  entrance  to 
the  Yangtze  fjj^  ^,  the  Mln^Masig  ^  f£  farts  commanding  the 
approaches  to  Foochow  in  Fokien,  and  the  Bogue  or  Bocca 
Tigris  (Hu-m^n  J^  P^]  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Canton  or 
Pearl  River.  These  forts  and  batteries  are  armed  with  powerful 
guns  of  European  manufacture. 

The  Taku  ^fc  fj^  and  Tientsin  Ji  H  forts  have  beep  demo- 
lished as  a  sequel  to  the  Boxer  revolt  of  1900. 
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FopoUtioiL  —  LuaguagfiB.  —  Religioiui.  —  Bducatios. 


J".  Populatiark 

The  population  throu^ont  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire 
is  made  up  of  the  Chinese  race,  except  in  the  Southern  Provinces, 
where  the  aborigines  or  alien  element  predominate.  In  the 
Provinces  bordering  on  Tibet,  Turkestan  and  Mongolia,  elements 
belonging  to  the  different  peoples  of  these  countries  are  mixed 
with  the  Chinese,  die  latter  being  however  in  the  majority. 

The  Chinese  race  is  very  ancient.  According  to  the  oldest 
records,  it  first  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Yellow  River  in  Kansu 
^  Hf ,  Shensi  ^  B  ^^^  Honan  ff  ||l.  If  we  wish  to  solve  the 
problem  as  to  where  it  came  from,  indications  seem  to  point 
that  it  was  from  Chaldasa  or  Assyria.  These  first  Chinese  settlers 
are  called  in  the  native  annals  the  Iimndn$a  Jtoiilligs  (Pehsing 

is  credited  with  having  been  their  first  chief.  Among  the  ancient 
Emperors,  jfJMWii^if  ^  i^,  Tmm  H  and  Sknm  ji|,  are  those  more 
widely  known. 

Confined  in  the  beginning  to  the  Northern  Provinces,  this  pri- 
mitive race  did  not  begin  really  to  expand  until  under  the  2Mi»^ 
dynasty,  249  B.C.  Under  the  JBSm  H  dynasty,  206  B.C.-203  A.D., 
it  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  present  Eighteen  Provinces, 
except  the  coast-region  of  Ch^kiang  ffi  fi^^  Fokien  fH  ||,  and 
Kwangtung  J|  JK.  The  native  tribes  were  also  numerous  and 
inhabited  the  S.  and  S.  W.  They  were  called  XUm  j^  j|E 
(barbarians),  and  have  several  branches  still  extant :  the  8lfmm0 
H  H  in  the  W.   of  Szechw'an  H  )\\ ;    the  JTawiiB  S  ^  or 
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JMoB  Iftlf^iii  the  S.  W.  of  the  same  Province  and  in  Yunnan  m 
iff;  and  the  MkMfte  13'^  inhabiting  Kweichow  :R;jHif  Kwangsi 
JH  H  and  Kwangtung  H  Jf^  {see  p.  4,  and  below,  p.  342). 

These  aborigines  are  sometimes  called  the  predUmeee  races, 
because  they  occupied  the  country  previous  to  the  coming  of  the 
Chinese.  The  prechinese  races,  thoroughly  homogeneous  and 
prosperous,  once  formed  powerful  states  along  the  Yangtze  f/^ 
^  valley.  Among  them,  we  may  mention  the  Wu  J^  kim^d&m 
(1122-473  B.C.),  which  comprised  in  the  days  of  its  splendour  the 
present  Provinces  of  Kiangsu  XL  Hi  Nganhwei  ^  %^  and  North 
Kiangsi  ^tH;  the  Ch^u  ^  kinadom  (112^223  B.C.),  which 
occupied  Hukwang  )gg  J|  (actual  Hupeh  and  Hunan),  and  parts 
of  Honan  ^  J^  and  Kiangsu  jX  j|||,  and  attempted  constantly 
to  annex  North  Kiangsi  f£  |[|,  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  Wu 
kingdom;  the  Sk^th  Q  M$%gdom  (A.D.  302347),  which  lay  in 
Central  and  Southern  Szechw^an  |S  jl|,  and  in  Southern  Hupeh 
M  4b;  the  ir«M*  jS  himgdmn  (2057 ?- 334  B.C.),  which  comprised 
actual  Ch^kiang  ^  fL,  Fokien  M  ^  and  Kwangtung  J|  %. 
This  last  completely  overthrew  3^ieh*ai  ^  ^,  Prince  of  the  Wu 
^  state,  and  annexed  his  territory,  473  B.  C. 

Somewhat  less  than  a  century  afterwards,  the  King  of  Yueh 
jgl,  whose  name  was  Wukiang  H  H,  declared  himself  vassal 
of  the  feudal  Prince  of  Gh'u  3||,  356  B.C.,  and  the  state. thus 
became  extinct,  334  B.C.  The  Gh'u  kingdom^  conquered  in  its 
turn,  lost  its  independence,  and  was  annexed  by  the  Emperor 
T^imOUh  HwsmgH  H  jig  £  i^,  228  B.C. 

Phytileal  ^tamriMterUiiles  •T  the  dtlnese  race.  —  With 
regard  to  physical  characteristics,  Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  18 
Provinces  differ  widely  from  one  another,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  sometimes  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  Province. 
There  are  however  certain  features  which  are  common  to  the 
race.  The  stature  is  below  the  average,  and  seldom  exceeds  5 
ft.  4  inches,  except  in  the  North.  The  head  is  normally  brachy- 
cephalic  or  round  horizontally,  and  the  forehead  low  and 
narrow.  The  face  is  round,  the  mouth  large,  and  the  chin  small 
and  receding.    The  cheek-bones  are  prominent,  the  eyes  almond- 
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shaped,  oblique  upwards  and  outwards,  and  the  hair  coarse, 
lank  and  invariably  black.  The  beard  appears  late  in  life,  and 
remains  generally  scanty.  The  eyebrows  are  straight,  and  the 
iris  of  the  eye  is  black.  The  nose  is  generally  short,  broad  andflat. 
The  hands  and  feet  are  disproportionately  small,  and  the^body 
early  inclines  to  obesity.  The  complexion  varies  from  an  ajfmost 
pale-yellow  to  a  dark-brown,  without  any  red  or  ruddy  tinge. 
Yellow  however  predominates,  as  with  the  Japanese,  Manchu 
and  Mongolian  races,  and  so  the  appellation  of  '^pelimo  rmee^  is 
generally  applied  to  these  people  collectively. 

Moiml  ^liamcteristloi  of  the  ddnese  race.  —  To  sum 

up  briefly  the  character  of  the  Chinese  is  a  complex  and  difficult 
problem,  and  perhaps  as  hard  to  decipher  as  the  language.  By 
some,  it  has  been  over-estimated,  and  by  others  undervalued. 
Comsidering  that  truth  is  fairly  in  the  mean,  we  shall  deal  with 
it  on  broad  lines. 

With  regard  to  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  race,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Chinese  mind  is  rather  of  a  practical  and  matter- 
of-fact  kind  than  of  speculative  or  abstract.  The  educational 
system  of  the  country  develops  wonderfully  the  memory,  but 
cramps  the  reasoning  powers,  hence  there  is  generally  but  super- 
ficial knowledge,  lack  of  precison  and  order  in  ideas  (called  by 
3ome  intellectual  turbidity,  by  others  topsyturvy  ism),  and  a  total 
absence  of  the  critical  spirit.  There  is  also  to  be  noticed  a  pre- 
vailing lack  of  foresight,  of  consideration  of  cause  and  effect,  in- 
capacity of  taking  a  general  view  of  things,  and  in  the  individual 
and  social  acts  of  life  a  great  amount  of  credulity  and  silliness. 

The  general  temperament  of  the  people  is  morose  and  leth- 
argic, but  when  excited,  they  are  fitfully  vehement. 

With  regard  to  moral  qualities  of  the  humbler  kind,  the 
Chinaman  is  patient,  frugal,  laborious,  peaceable,  law-abiding  and 
respectful  of  authority.  He  is  polite  and  ceremonious,  and  displays 
great  veneration  for  parents  and  elders.  He  has  a  wonderful 
aptitude  for  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  honesty  of  the 
merchant-class  is  proverbial  and  deserves  all  praise.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  over  nice  or  particular  about  truth,  and  will 
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easily  lie  lo  eonoeal  neglect,  or  secure  some  personal  advantage. 
In  many  cases  he  considers  it  impolite  to  plainly  contradict  or 
give  a  direct  refusal,  and  in  general  does  not  see  the  claims  of 
truth  and  sincerity  as  clearly  as  Westerners.  He  is  also  said  to 
be  proud  and  conceited  with  his  own  superiority;  he  is  avaricious, 
and  can  seldom  handle  money  with  honesty  ;  he  is  cruel  and 
vindicative,  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  backward  in 
showing  gratitude  for  benefits.  He  likes  gambling  and  litigation, 
and  will  be  profligate  whenever  opportunity  offers.  He  has  an 
utter  disregard  for  time  and  punctuality.  He  hates  Foreigners, 
because  their  excellence  is  conspicuous,  and  he  fears  their  in- 
fluence. He  is  not  particularly  clean,  either  in  his  person,  habits 
or  surroundings,  and  is  rather  indifferent  about  smells  and 
noises.  He  has  no  lofty  ideal  of  life,  and  is  deficient  especially 
in  the  higher  moral  qualities  :  sense  of  duty,  trustworthiness, 
sacrifice  for  the  general  welfare,  public  spirit,  enthusiasm  and 
active  courage  in  danger. 


The  M#l—  ■  A,  also  written  %|C(LaolAo) and KK  (Liaoll»o).  Wfld  hunten). 
—  The  Loloa  state  that  they  came  from  the  region  situated  between  Tibet  and  Burma. 
At  the  origin  of  their  history,  they  plaoe  12  patriarchs,  who  are  said  to  have  taught 
them  the  ose  of  clothing  and  to  work  for  their  living. 

They  are  diyided  into  two  classes:  the  White  and  Black  Lolos,  being  distingui- 
shed from  each  other  by  the  colour  of  their  head-dress. 

The  Lolos  are  of  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  race.  The  skin  is  white,  the  nose 
hooked,  the  hair  brown,  the  iris  blue  or  grey,  and  the  eye  not  almond-shaped.  The  roofs 
of^the  houses  are  flat.  The  dead  are  buried  in  oaves  or  cliffs.  Woman  is  the  equal  of 
man,  and  infanticide  is  unknown.  The  Lolo  is  a  warrior  and  hunter,  sometimes  a  pastor, 
but  seldom  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  As  to  his  religion,  he  worships  Nature  and  has  a 
great  fear  of  evil  genii. 

The  Lolos  have  no  affinity  with  the  Ohinese,  either  in  language,  customs  or 
oharaotev. 

The  Ohinese  treat  them  with  the  greatest  contempt,  and  consider  that  ''though 
they  have  a  human  form,  they  are  little  removed  from  the  brute  creation''. 

The  Lolos  are  found  chiefly  in  Kweichow  jt  M  uid  Tiinnan  S  HI'  The  Bze- 
chw'an  Lolos  are  oaUed  MantMe  9  ^  (barbarous  tribes  of  the  South). 

The  Lolos  have  their  own  language,  which  is  very  simple.  All  the  words  are 
formed  by  a  single  consonant  and  vowel.  There  is  no  diphthong  and  no  final  conson- 
ant.   Bach  of  these  monosyllabic  words  has  its  special  and  distinct  meaning. 

The  language  is  the  same  everjrwhere,  though  it  is  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  dialects. 
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The  written  UngoAge  wm  originaUy  ideognphic,  but  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  it 
underwent  tnuasfommtion  daring  the  ooorse  of  ftges,  and  so  it  is  difficult  in  its  prasent 
state  to  retrace  the  objects  which  the  ideographs  primitively  portrayed.  The  Lolo 
lAngnage  is  represented  by  about  9000  written  characters.   (On  the  Lolos,  Me  p.  112). 

The  lliactae  ^  f  (shoots,  children  of  the  soil).  —  In  their  langaage,  the 
Miaotze  call  themselves  Mdng  (Bnrmese  equivalent,  Mong;  in  Siamese,  Huang). — 
They  state  they  came  from  the  Bast.  They  are  divided  into  a  great  many  tribes, 
numbering  it  is  said  more  than  50.  They  are  often  called,  from  the  odour  of  their 
dress,  white  Bfiaos  (Peh-mlao  d  ■),  hUick  Miaos  (Heh-miao  JH  *■),  and  /lawery  or 
embroidered  Miaos  (Hwa-miao  ^  "fH,  The  women  of  this  tribe  engage  in  embroideiy- 
weaving,  and  wear  beautiful  dress-sleeves,  hence  the  name). 

Like  the  Lolos,  their  language,  customs  and  habits  differ  widely  from  those  of 
the  Ohinese.  They  are  a  simple  and  hospitable  people. 

In  Tiinnan  S  M,  the  Miaotze  are  nomads  or  pastors,  and  hence  are  seldom 
found  in  large  numbers  together. 

Miaotae  and  Lolos  are  great  wine-drinkers,  and  celebrate  annually  the  arrival  of 
Spring  by  music  and  dancing. 

It  is  considered  by  some  that  the  Japanese  are  descendants  of  the  Miao  tribes, 
who  migrated  from  South  Ohina  to  the  islands  of  the  North.  (On  the  Miaotae,  see  also 
above,  p.  112, 181, 188). 

The  IkUMiX  X  (barbarians).  —  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  all 
the  tribes  of  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  and  especially  to  certain  tribes  inhabiting  Kweiohow 
jR  A  and  Kwangsi  J(  flf*  It  was  also  formerly  employed  by  Officials  to  designate 
Foreigners,  but  is  now  forbidden  by  treaty  to  be  used  in  official  documents. 

The  Ikias  differ  little  from  the  Miaotze,  and  are  often  confounded  under  the  same 
name,  or  under  that  of  £%atM,  tribes  inhabiting  the  border-land  of  Burma  and  Siam. 
The  word  "Shan"  comes  from  the  Siamese  "Saifam"  (brown-red,  alluding  to  the  colour 
of  the  people).  The  Shans  are  called  by  the  Chinese  Pai^  S  X  or  P*oh4  H  m,  but 
style  themselves  Luk-iai,  or  children  of  Tai.  (On  the  Ikias,  see  above,  p.  188, 196, 
199,  307). 

The  Halrlrati  or  K%feklMi  ^  X  (i^n  or  guest  families,  squatters).  —  The 
Hakkas  are  located  principally  in  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi,  but  are  found  also  in 
Fokien,  Kiangsi,  GhAkiang,  Fonnosa  and  Hainan. 

They  live  in  small  and  scattered  groups,  but  in  the  Prefecture  of  KiayingS  A 
in  the  N.  E.  of  Kwangtung  Province,  they  are  almost  the  sole  occupants. 

Their  language  holds  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Mandarin  and 
Cantonese.  It  is  spoken  by  about  4  millions  of  people  in  the  Kwangtung  Province 
alone. 

Qenerally  speaking,  they  are  poor,  although  there  are  rich  men  among  them,  as 
well  as  literary  graduates. 

The  sexes  are  not  so  separated  in  domestic  life  as  with  the  Chinese.  The  women 
do  not  bind  their  feet,  and  their  dress  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  Cantonese, 
their  jackets  reaching  down  nearly  to  the  knees,  while  their  heads  are  covered  with 
broad-brimmed  hats,  through  which  protrudes  a  top-knot  of  hair. 

The  Hakka  children  often  have  a  ring  of  silver  round  their  neck,  though  this  is 
not  the  custom  with  the  Cantonese  children. 

The  Hakkas  are  generally  a  simple  people,  but  very  contentious,  and  hence 
constantly  engaged  in  lawsuits. 
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A  great  number  of  them  work  at  Boogkong  as  barbers  and  stoneHsntters. 

They  are  rather  zmmeroiu  in  the  Straita,  where  they  are  known  as  Kkskg  or 
KehM,  this  being  the  Swatow  and  Amoy  pronimeiation  of  the  word  Hak. 

As  to  their  origin,  we  have  indicated  it  above,  when  describing  Kwangsi  and 
Kwangtnng  (p.  199  and  207),  where  they  are  mingled  with  the  Ddaa.  With  regard  to 
those  of  Kwangtnng,  the  following  is  the  story  gathered  from  their  family  traditioos. 

They  were  located  formerly,  some  in  Shantung  and  Shansi,  and  others  in  Ngan- 
hwei.  A  first  persecution,  under  the  TtHn  $H  dynasty  (B.  G.  '249-209),  drove  them  from 
Shantung,  and  compelled  them  to  settle  down  in  Nganhwei,  Honan  and  Kiangsi.  —  A 
second  persecution,  under  another  Tsin  H  dynasty  (A.D.  419),  scattered  them  into  the 
mountainous  regions  in  the  S.  E.  of  Kiangsi,  and  to  the  borders  of  Fokien.  —  A  third 
persecution,  under  the  Tang  Mf  dynasty  (A.  D.  620),  compelled  them  again  to  take 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Fokien,  and  the  high  chains  which  separate  Kiangd  from 
Kwangtung.  — Under  the  S«n^5K  dynasties  (A.  D.  960-1280),  many  became  soldiers, 
and  thousands  of  them  perished  with  the  last  Chinese  Prince  of  the  Southern  Sung, 
in  A.D.  1279,  West  of  Macao.  ^  At  the  beginning  of  the  Ming  9!  dynasty  (A.  D.  1368), 
when  they  were  driven  from  Fokien  by  disturbances  which  agitated  that  Province, 
they  finaUy  settled  down  in  large  numbers  in  the  K.  of  Kwangtnng.  Hence  they 
spread  over  the  W.  and  S.  W.  of  Kwangtnng,  and  over  different  parts  of  Kwangsi. 

An  implacable  strife,  in  which  about  150,000  perished,  took  place  between  the 
TTftfcfcaj  and  P^^nti  (original  or  native  stock),  in  the  S.  W.  of  Kwangtnng,  from  A.  D. 
]  864-1866.  The  Chinese  Government  was  then  obliged  to  take  vigorous  measures  and 
remove  a  large  number  of  them  to  Kwangsi,  the  Island  of  Hainan  and  other  parts  of 
the  country.  (On  the  Hakkas,  see  above,  p.  199  and  207). 

The  IfclrHiM  or  HsAdImmi  9  ^  (people  from  Fok^  or,  as  it  is  locally  pronouncedi 
Hok  Province,  i.e.  Fokien  PrownceJ.  —  The  Hcrfdos  or  Foklos  are  found  principally  in 
the  N.  E.  of  Kwangtnng  Province. 

Their  language,  which  is  akin  to  that  of  Fokien,  is  spoken  by  3  millions  of  these 
immigrants  in  Kwangtung. 

They  migrated  to  this  latter  Province  from  Fokien  a  few  centuries  ago.  They 
are  a  rougher,  wilder,  and  also  stronger  set  of  men  than  the  Southern  Cantonese. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  them  in  Hongkong,  where  they  are  employed  as  chair- 
bearers.    Many  Hoklos  emigrate,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  regions  of  the  N. 

In  the  Straits,  they  are  known  as  Tew^eTieufSf  an  appellation  derived  from  the 
Prefectural  city  of  Ch'aochow  M  fH  (pronounced  Tew-ehew  in  the  local  dialect),  from 
which  place  many  of  them  come. 

The  Tao  Hf  (jackals)  or  Tu  tribe.  ^  The  Yao  tribes  inhabit  principally  the 
S.W.  of  Kwangtung,  and  are  also  found  in  the  S.W.  of  Hunan.  The  Htman  tribe  is 
little  known.  The  Kwangtung  Yaos  number  about  80,000,  and  are  located  in  the  Prefec- 
ture of  lienchow  M  Mt  near  the  gulf  of  Tongking.  They  seem  to  be  of  Burmese  origin, 
and  migrated  from  Kwangsi  to  Kwangtung  in  the  XII^  century.  Their  hair  is  worn 
long,  they  are  of  short  stature  and  have  scanty  beards.  They  are  at  present  confined 
by  the  advancing  Chinese  to  the  high  and  inaccessible  mountain  regions.  They  are 
much  considered  by  the  other  races  for  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  but  their  vengeance 
is  feared,  and  the  more  as  it  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son  through  several  genera- 
tions. They  have  no  written  langnagei  and  their  speech  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  Chinese  (see  above,  p.  207). 

The  SftI,  SI  or  LI  tribe.  —  This  tribe  is  located  in  the  Island  of  Hainan,  where  it 
has  maintained  its  independence  against  the  Chinese,  for  nearly  2000  years,  withdrawing 
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from  tbe  oout  into  the  monntMns  of  the  interior.  They  namber  about  100,000.  Then 
are  also  some  Miaotze  among  them.  They  are  divided  into  civiliaed  and  uncivilised 
Lis,  and  are  a  strong  and  well-built  race.  Their  writing  is  most  curious,  and  there 
is  such  great  difference  in  their  tribal  dialects  that  they  converse  sometimes  with  one 
other  in  Ohinese.    The  women  are  tattooed. 

In  the  N.W.  of  Tiinnan  S  HI  we  found  the  Me—  |K  $  (Mo9uh)  or  Uwmum. 
They  are  a  branch  of  the  Miaotze,  and  live  near  Ukiang  Fu.  Their  houses  are  huts  built 
of  planks  and  branches.  They  live  mostly  on  barley,  but  many  hunt  for  musk,  deer  and 
other  animals.  The  prevailing  religion  i*  Buddhism.  The  Mosos  constituted  formerly 
a  poweriul  state,  which  extended  over  part  of  Eastern  Tibet  and  of  actual  YOnnan. 

Further  to  the  S.,  are  the  lAmmm  J$  %  (Lihsuh).  They  live  in  the  mountain 
recesses  of  the  Ukiang  valley.  Their  clothes  are  made  of  grass  and  plants,  and  their 
hair  is  worn  twisted  into  a  knot.  They  hunt  birds  and  beasts  for  food,  and  never  lay 
their  arms  aside  even  at  night  (see  p.  181). 

The  MliALlas  or  MtaKMas  A  X  (Minkia)  live  along  the  shores  of  the  Enlhai 
lake  to  the  E.  of  Tali  Fu,  which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  their  tribe.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  tbe  White  Prince  or  Feb  Wang  A  BE,  who  ruled  about  the  time  <^  the 
christian  era.  They  have  no  written  character,  but  many  of  them  study  Chinese,  and 
some  have  taken  degrees  in  the  civil  or  military  examinations  (see  Tall  Fu.  p.  181). 

The  W.  and  N.W.  of  Szechw'an,  and  the  Western  border  of  Kansu  are  inhabited 
by  SIfiuH  ■  #  r  Wetiern  aborigines  or  barbariam).  Most  of  them  have  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  China,  and  are  governed  by  Ohinese  Officials. 

nytMkmUmm  m€  the  JPrnprntUMmak.  —  The  density  of  the 
population  of  China  differs  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  great  plain  of  N.  China,  the  Yangtze  jH  ^  basin,  the  8ze- 
chw'an  B  Ji\  table-land,  the  coast-region  and  the  Si*kiang{|2[; 
delta,  are  the  parts  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  country. 

The  Provinces  which  have  the  largest  population  are  Sze- 
chw'an.  Shantung,  Hupeh,  Kwangtung,  Kiangsi,  Kiangsu,  Ngan« 
hwei  and  Fokien.  In  each  of  these  8  Provinces,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  ranges  from  60  to  20  millions.  The  Provinces  which 
are  leasl  populated  are  Yunnan,  Ch^kiang,  Kansu,  Shensi  and 
Kweichow.  Here  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  Province 
dwindles  from  12  down  to  7  millions  {Me  p.  8). 

The  Mussulman  revolts,  which  broke  out  in  the  Provinces  of 
Yiinnan  ^  JH  and  Kweichow  j||  jHli  and  also  in  those  of 
Kansu  '(J*  H  and  Shensi  K  9  i  ^^  T'aip'ing  ;|;  if  rebellion 
likewise,  chiefly  in  the  Yangtze  jH  ^  valley,  have  exerted  a 
most  depopulating  effect  on  large  tracts  of  the  Empire  in  the 
second  part  of  the  XIX^^  century. 

It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  calculate  at  the  present  day  the  exact  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  China.  The  country  has  no  census  taken  on  European  principles, 
but  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  households  for  the  purpose 
of  coUecting  revenue,  and  from  these  a  return  of  the  total  inhabitants  is  made  out. 
The  official  census  therefore  which  we  have  followed  in  this  work  (see  p.  5  and  8), 
must  be  considered  only  as  approximative.  The  different  censuses  taken  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  past  are  however  worthy  in  many  instances  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  credence,  and  is  fact,  form  the  only  retoms  ayailaWe  for  the  entire  Empire.  Compared 
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with  some  estunatos  made  by  foreigners,  they  may  be  said  to  be  tolerably  tnistworthy. 
From  these  oensnses,  it  will  be  found  that  the  population  has  considerably 
increased  dnring  the  preceding  centories.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  some  statis- 
tics showing  this  increase. 


YEAR 

NUMBBB  OF  FAKILIX8. 

PoFUIiATION. 

609 

8,700,000 

? 

755 

9,619,000 

53,000,000 

1014 

9,055,000 

22,000,000 

1097 

19,435,000 

33,000.000 

1195 

7,228,000 

48,000,000 

1393 

16,000,000 

60,000,000 

1578 

10,621,436 

61,000,000 

1736 

125,000,000 

1741 

144,000,000 

1792 

338,000,000 

1812 

360,000,000 

1897 

410,000,000 

(If  these  statistics  are  reliable,  and  taidng  into  aooonnt  the  increase  of  land 
under  tillage,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  show  a  really  great  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  Bmpire). 

Ftivli^u  BBpalftlliMi  in  OMoa.  —  According  to  statistics  published  by  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  the  total  foreign  population  of  China,  and  the  number 
of  foreign  commercial  houses,  for  the  years  1904  and  1905,  were  as  follows  : 


NATIONAI^rTY. 

CoMMZBCIi 

"  190i 

a.  Houses. 
1906^ 

PWM 

190i 

SONS. 

Japanese 

British 

American 

Qerman 

French 

Dutch 

650 
436 
106 
173 
67 
15 

729 
484 
105 
197 
77 
9 

9,139 
5,981 
8,290 
1,871 
1,374 
209 

16,910 
8,493 
3,880 
1,850 
2,143 
181 

Danish 

11 

13 

198 

201 

Spanish 

32 

7 

278 

249 

Norwegian 
Swedish 

8 

1 

10 

1 

186 

122 

166 
137 

Russian 

21 

19 

808 

682 

Austrian 

15 

17 

205 

250 

Belgian 

6 

8 

286 

273 

Italian 

•J2 

22 

866 

412 

Peruyian 

2 

Brazilian 

3 

8 

Portuguese 
Korean 

36 

44 

3,387 
22 

2,462 
49 

Non-Treaty  Powers 

3 

1 

70 

155 

Total 

1,602 

1,693 

27,227 

88,001 
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2".  Languages. 

Tlie  VUmmam  "Edum^gmmigt.  ^  Chinese  is  spoken  throughout 


the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  but  with  widely  different 
pronunciation,  constituting  thereby  an  obstacle  to  its  being 
understood  by  those  who  come  from  different  regions  within 
the  Empire.  It  may  be  divided  into  2  kinds  :  the  Book  9tyUf 
and  the  CoUoqmkU  or  spoken  language. 

The  yarious  fomno  of  the  Book  8i^  are  as  follows  : 

1*.  The  ^MtaK  89^  or  Kmoh^  -^  -^^  —  This  is  simple 
and  concise  in  its  construction,  obscure  and  unintelligible  with- 
out explanation,  even  for  Chinese  scholars  themselves.  The 
Classics  and  the  early  dynastic  Annals  of  the  Empire  are  written 
in  this  style. 

2*.  The  IMenrw  m^  or  WhM  $  %•  —  This  is  a  little 
more  diffuse,  but  nevertheless  stilted  and  filled  with  allusions 
and  word-particles,  either  difficult  or  impossible  to  translate 
into  English.  The  essays  of  candidates  who  compete  at  the 
public  examinations  are  composed  in  this  style. 

3*.  The  QPetal  or  BimUmm  m^io,  called  mmo  WhM  if%  $ 
9*  —  This  is  good  prose  with  few  particles.  It  is  generally 
used  in  government  and  official  documents,  legal  and  statistical 
works,  history  and  business  correspondence. 

The  ijjptlpcii  Jnn^wiys.  <—  This  is  divided  into  numerous 
dialects  with  their  local  pronunciation,  intelligible  to  the  people 
of  the  places  where  they  prevail,  but  unintelligible  to  outsiders. 
The  higher  ranks  and  the  learned  also  use  them,  adding  a  few 
book  phrases,  which  are  pronounced  as  in  the  dialect.  Books 
are  generally  not  written  in  the  colloquial.  It  is  considered  to 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  scholar  to  write  books  in  the  local 
dialects,  and  abandon  the  style  of  the  Classics. 

The  MmmdetHn  Utrntguago or  JKmMtJbtso  %%*  —  This  is  the 
common  or  public  language  spoken  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  as 
opposed  to  the  various  local  dialects.  Though  not  universal,  it  is 
the  most  widespread,  being  spoken  in  14  or  15  of  the  18  Provin- 
ces, or  by  about  250  millions  of  people.    It  resembles  th«  written 
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language  more  Ihan  any  other  dialect,  but  is  more  difTuse, 
dnd  contains  synonyms  and  particles  to  render  the  sense  clear* 
Mandarin  has  8  marked  varieHes  t  the  Ner^kmm  or  Pekingese* 
the  Southern  or  Nankingese,  and  the  WeHertu 

In  the  EAstem  (S.  Kiftngsa,  Ghfikiang,  Fokien  and  Kwauginng)  and  Sonthem 
Provinoes  (Ewangsi  and  Kweichow),  other  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  people.  These 
are  more  or  less  akin  to  Mandarin,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  different  to  be 
unintelligible  to  a  mandarin-speaking  Chinese  coming  from  other  Provinces.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  those  dialects  with  the  approximate  number  of  people  who  con- 
verse in  them : 


DiAf.RCTB  OF  THE   E.   AND   S. 

Spoken  by. 

r  The  Cant(me$e  DialfieUy  comprising : 

1  —  The  Cantonese  proper. 

15,000,000 

2  -  The  Hakka. 

6,000,000 

2"  The  Min  H  or  Fokien  Dialects,  comprising: 

1  —  The  Amoy  dialect. 

10,000,000 

2  —  The  Swatow  (Hoklo)  dialect. 

5,000,000 

8  —  The  Foochow  dialect. 

5,000,000 

8^  The  Ngeu  K  or  Wu  JHaXecU,  compriting  : 

1  —  The  W6nohow  dialect. 

1,000.000 

2  —  The  Ningpo  dialect. 

25,000,000 

8  —  The  Sungkiang  or  Shanghai  dialect. 

18,000,000 

A  sub-dialect  of  this  latter  is  spoken  at  Hweichow  ft  M  io  Southern  Nganhinei 

««. 

The  number  of  syllables  in  some  of  these  dialects  varies  considerably.  That 
generally  assigned  for  the  principal  dialects,  including  also  several  vuieties  of  Man- 
darin, is  as  follows : 


Dialect. 

NUKBIB  OF 

Syllables. 

Dialect. 

Number  of 
Syllables. 

f. 

1.    Amoy. 

846 

7.    Pekingese  (mandarin). 

^aou 

2.    Cantonese. 

780 

8.    Shanghai. 

660- 

3.    Foochow. 

786 

9.    Swatow. 

671 

4.    Hakka. 

700 

10..   Wfinchow, 

452., 

$.    Hank'oiy  (mandarin). 

316 

11.    Yangohow  (mandarin). 

415 

6.    Ningpo. 

444 

Hainan  has  a  dialect  of  its  own,  called  the  dialect  of  K*iungchow  Fu,  which  is 
the  most  widely  spread  in  the  island.  It  is  near  akin  to  the  Amoy  and  Swat6w  dialects, 
and  is  spoken  by  3  million  inhabitants.    It  is  also  used  in  the  Leichow  pensnaala. 
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#r   the    CIdiiMe    iMisMMT^  —  The    i/ 

prinoipal  diaracteriatics  of  the  Chinese  language  may  be  reduc- 
ed to  the  4  following: 

1*.  It  is  mmnm0ifitab4e*  This  must  however  f^resttrioted  to 
the  book  style,  for  the  spoken  language  has  several  dissyllabic 
expressions,  formed  either  by  a  combination  of  two  symbols,  or 
by  the  addition  of  an  auxiliary  particle  joined  to  the  primitive 
ideograph. 

2''.  It  is  mUnfieeM^which  gives  it  a  simplicity  and  teraeness 
unparalleled  in  any  other  language.  The  relations  of  words  to 
one  other  are  determined  by  position  and  the  use  of  auxiliary 
particles.  These  latter  precede  or  follow  the  symbol,  and  thus 
perform  the  duty  of  affixes,  prefixes,  noun  and  adjective  termi- 
nations, tenses,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  all  that  is  called 
grammar  in  Western  languages.  This  terseness  and  economic 
simplicity  constitute  the  great  difficulty  of  the  language. 

3®.  The  ideographs  or  symbols  express  neither  letters  nor 
words,  but  iMmgs  or  ntMm%s» 

4*.  It  has  mm  aiipJWi6e#t  l>ut  a  system  of  initials  and  finals 
called  ^'fantsMeh**  ^  ^  (fan,  meaning  to  turn  back ;  and  ts4eb,  to 
cut),  and  introduced  by  Buddhist  monks  from  India.  This  helps  "^^ 
to  give  the  sounds  of  the  ideographs,  the  tone  or  sh^ng  H  being 
indicated  by  the  word  used  as  final.  In  this  system,  the  initial 
of  one  sound  is  joined  to  the  final  of  another,  to  form  a  third 
which  expresses  the  sound  of  the  given  character,  as  f-ang  ^ 
and  w-6n  "^  make  f6n  ^.  (On  the  Mongolian  language,  9ee 
below.  Book  II.  Ch.  I.  and  II.). 

€ld»— e  CiMinMtor-wrtliBs* — The  early  Chinese  charac- 
ters seem  to  have  been  pictorial  representations,  or  rough  symbols 
of  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  each  symbol  representing  a 
single  object,  as  {{(  (chw^an)  running  water  or  stream,  |ij  (shan) 
a  mountain,  X  (j^n)  a  man,  p  (k*ow)  the  mouth  etc....  These 
symbols  however,  gradually  underwent  modifications,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  in  the  present  characters  the  objects  which 
mvipe  originally  represented.  The  number  of  written  symbols 
or   characters    is    considerable.     K^am^hslfs    j||  JfH  dictionary 
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contains  44,449  of  them.  No  scholar  knows  them  ail  thoroughly, 
and  practically  there  are  but  7  or  8,000  of  them  employed.  Bach 
character  comprises  two  parts  :  a  radical  or  key,  indicating  the 
general  meaning,  and  a  phonetic  part  indicating  the  pronuncia- 
tion. The  number  of  radicals  varied,  some  lexicographers  giving 
500,  others  300,  and  under  the  Ming  ffi  dynasty  214.  The 
authors  of  K'anghsi*8  dictionary  adopted  this  last  number,  and 
this  method  has  been  followed  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  written  symbols  are  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  The  inhabitants  of  Pokien,  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Gh^ 
kiang  and  S.  Kiangsu  pronounce  them  diflferently,  and  even  add 
some  other  characters,  to  express  sounds  and  idioms  peculiar 
to  their  own  dialects. 

I^eMMT  IMteleete.—  The  Miaotze,  Ikias,  Lolos,  Mosos  and 
other  tribes,  have  their  own  dialects  and  manner  of  writing, 
which  are  completely  different  from  those  of  the  Chinese.  Some 
tribes  employ  symbols  or  ideographs,  while  others  have  rudi- 
mentary alphabets. 

€)bta«M  IHemtare.  —  The  literature  of  China  is  very 
voluminous.  The  Emperor  JaSmOmng  (^  jgt  (I^SB-ITOO)  divided 
all  these  works  into  Amr  dtaeeee  :  1*.  ClaM<es  or  Kimg  C; 
^^  BMori0Mworke  or  Shi  ^;  3^  BhOi^eepMeta worke or  TM^\ 
4®.  lAUftaty  epiiijiitorttn  or  TMh  H.  This  last  category  com- 
prises especially  collections  of  celebrated  authors. 

y,  Rdifficns. 

Religion  is  taken  here  in  the  sense  of  doctrine  or  eystem. 
Thus  there  are  in  China  ihree  principai  reUa^ne,  called  by 
the  name  of  the  S  doeii'imee  or  8a$Mao  ^  ff:  :  Cenfyuianiem, 
the  only  orthodox  doctrine  ;  Taoiem  and  Buddhi&mm  Of  these 
3  systems,  the  two  former  are  indigenous,  Buddhism  being 
introduced  from  India  in  the  early  part  of  the  christian  era. 
Taoism  and  Buddhism  have  received  at  times  official  patronage, 
and  a  large  amount  of  toleration,  because  it  was  thought  that 
their  doctrines  agreed  with  Confucianism,  but  they  were  also 
often  persecuted,  one  or  the  other,  by  the  Government. 
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or  JUHm  H  JK  (doctrine  of  the  literati).— 
Oonfocianism  is  chiefly  the  system  of  the  literary  class.  It  is 
not  BO  much  a  religion  as  a  pM§ieO'€ih4€tti  code  of  state-govern- 
ment, and  social  etiquette,  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Confucius 
(K'ung  Futze  ^  ^  :f .  B.C.  551-479)  and  his  disciples.  There 
is  no  place  in  it  for  a  primary  cause,  and  no  relation  between  man 
and  this  cause.  Man  is  said  to  know  good,  but  fails  to  perform 
it.  Instruction  and  example  are  set  forth  as  remedies  against 
this  weakness.  The  Sage  insists  on  the  fulfilment  of  social 
duties  —  obedience  to  authority,  filial  piety,  kindness,  friendship, 
concord  with  neighbours,  moderation  and  economy,  propriety 
and  courtesy— because  they  lead  to  temporal  happiness  and  fame, 
and  will  be  rewarded  in  man's  posterity.  He  had  a  poor  idea  of 
man's  happiness.  The  whole  system  is  incomplete,  and  proposes 
a  commonplace  ideal,  which  pervades  all  Chinese  life  and 
conduct. 

Though  he  died  in  479,  it  was  not  until  B.C.  49  that  his 
doctrine  obtained  favour  at  Court.  It  reached  its  acme  under 
the  Sung  ^  dynasty  (A.  D.  420-478),  and  was  subsequently 
expounded  by  Chuhsi  :^D(  (A.D.  1130-1200),  as  a  great  political 
means  for  paternal  government  and  social  order. 

Confucius  received  the  titles  of  ^Hmuiher  amd  easowiyle  A** 
t&m  ihmummd  ffean^,  and  **€9uai  wUh  heaven  and  moHh^ 
(these  two  latter  are  the  supreme  object  of  state  worship). 
His  temples  abound  throughout  the  land,  and  are  placed  in 
large  areas  ornamented  with  trees  and  water,  and  in  close 
connection  with  the  government  examination-halls.  Sacrifices 
are  offered  to  him  by  the  Emperor,  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes.  Oxen  and  sheep  are  slain,  and  silk,  wine  and  fruit 
offered.  The  mandarins  are  present.  No  prayers  are  used,  but 
prostrations  are  made  before  the  tablet  of  the  Sage.  Children 
on  entering  school  make  the  same  reverences,  and  also  literati, 
after  taking  their  degrees. 

T— torn  or  XVmJUo*  jg  tft  (doctrine  of  the  right  way).  — 
Taoism  is  a  more  abstruse  philosophical  system  than  Confucian- 
ism, and  is  filled  with  misty  and  enigmatic  ideas.    It  may  be 
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called  a  crude  attempt  to  explain,  how  all  things  evolved  out  of 
ohaos,  or  the  vague  unknown.  The  systein  is  chiefly  exposed  in 
the  Timaieh  Kimg  MrMtH^^  TbMH  eteMie.  The  work  was  written 
by  Ltmimt  ^-^  (Orand.  old  man,  or.  venerable  philosopher.  Bom 
B.C.  604;  time  and  place  of  death  unknown),  and  contains 
5,320  characters.  The  return  to  Tao^  whatever  that  may  mean 
(the  right  and  correct  course,  or  the  simplicity  of  nature), 
is  held  to  be  the  key  to  human  happiness. 

Taoism  as  a  religion  nowise  represents  the  abstractions  of 
Laolze,  but  was  inven^d  by  the  disciples  of  the  philosopher. 
These  alpo  tK>rrowed  much  from  Confucian  and  especially  from 
Buddhist  literature.  At  the  present  day,  this  so-called  religion 
Is  a  medley  of  grotesque  polytheism,  in  which  gods,  goddesses 
and  genii  are  numerous.  It  also  panders  much  to  the  Chinaman's 
dread  of  spirits,  and  dispenses  magic  swords,  incantations  and 
charms  to  ward  off  evil  influences. 

lfii<i<liliiw  or  m^Muo  Hi  H;  (doctrine  of  Fob  or  Fuh).  — 
Chinese  Buddhism  is  of  more  recent  date  than  Confucianism  or 
Taoism.  Cotffucius  and  Laotze  lived  both  in  the  VI'^  century  B.C. 
The  official  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China  dates  only 
from  the  first  century  of  the  christian  era.  In  the  year  A.  D.  61, 
the  Emperor  Mingti  ^  ^  had  a  dream,  in  which  a  mysterious 
person  told  him  to  go  to  the  W.  and  seek  his  law.  Hereupon, 
the  Emperor's  brother  went  to  India,  and  brought  back  Buddhism, 
instead  of  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  which  was  then  being 
preached  in  the  country.  Buddhist  literature  thus  entered  China, 
and  subsequently  penetrated  into  Korea  and  Japan.  Buddhisuit 
through  often  persecuted  by  the  Emperors  of  China,  and  obnox- 
ious to  the  literati,  was  easily  accepted  by  the  people.  It 
somewhat  degenerated  in  the  XIII^  century,  but  there  was  a 
revival  in  the  XV^^.  At  the  present  day.  Buddhism  consists  in 
inviting  priests  for  burials,  making  prostrations  before  Buddha 
or  Omit*ofuh  fi|  H  ff^  ^i  and  his  disciples,  and  burning  joss- 
sticks  (sticks  of  incense  made  from  the  dust  of  various  scented 
woods,  mixed  with  a  little  clay,  and  used  in  temples  for  worship) 
before  their  statues.   Buddhist  monks  or  bonzes  (from  the  Japanese 
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Bohto,  a  Buddhist  priest,  and  in  Chinese,  Hoshang  ^  H),  are 
generally  very  ignorant  and  little  considered,  though  there  are 
found  among  them  a  few  scholars.  They  are  despised  by  the 
people,  and  held  up  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  nuns  like- 
wise hold  a  very  low  position  in  the  public  estimation. 

These  three  rei40ienm  are  practically  blended  into  #im 
in  the  eyes  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  who  practise 
indiscriminately  one  or  the  other,  as  occasion  requires.  They 
add  to  them  the  wereMi^  ^Ameeemre,  who  have  also  their  temples 
or  tz^et'ang  |j|  1|^,  and  tablets  or  p^aiwei  Hi  |Bl  (a  board  with 
the  name  of  the  deceased  on  it).  They  worship  also  evM  i 
or  mokwei  J|  j||,  believe  in  the  timuemigrmHon  of  — Mls^in 
acquired  by  sparing  animal  life,  and  numerous  other  tiiwriiW^Ms 


Besides  these  three  religions^  the  most  widely  dlfTused  in 
China  are  8kWKkm%i%n%^  OhrieOmmiti^  and  IJsiswuwIwilsiii 

fliliiiiiaiiiiiin  prevails  chiefly  among  the  tribes  of  Yunnan 
and  Kweichow,  in  8.W.  China.  They  fear  spirits,  worship 
natural  objects  (the  sun,  wind,  mountains,  rivers  etc.)  and  have 
wisard-prie^ts,  who  propitiate  with  offerings  the  malevolent 
spirits. 


IS  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  China,  in 
two  different  forms,  the  Cmikeiie  and  the 


Oathrtiai— i  is  called  in  China  THetu^u^^skw  5^  ^  !K,  or 
i/  fJb#  Ijmrd  ef  Memrem^  this  name  having  been  adopted 
to  signify  that  the  proper  object  of  Its  worship  is  the  true  and 
living  Ood,  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  not  the  material 
heavens,  which  together  with  the  earth,  are  the  object  of  Imperial 
worship  In  China.  Catholicism  is  the  ancient  religion  revealed 
by  Ood  to  man,  at  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  which  Christ, 
Son  of  G3d  and  Ood  himself,  perfected  1900  years  ago.  It 
teaches  that  there  is  but  one  personal  and  supreme  God,  who 
is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  whom  alone  is  due 
divine  honour.    It  acknowledges  but   one   true    and  universal 
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Church,  to  which  all  men  are  called.  The  power  and  mission 
of  this  Charch  do  not  come  from  man,  but  directly  from  Ood, 
and  its  object  is  to  help  all  men  to  be  good,  to  save  their  souls 
and  lead  them  in  accordance  with  Ood*8  will  to  eternal  hap- 
piness in  heaven. 

The  Catholic  Church  reckons  at  present  in  China  about  one 
flullUon  believers. 


Whether  S*  Thomfts,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  Christ,  carried  the  light  of 
the  Oospel  to  the  Ghineae  Empire,  is  not  sufficiently  goftrmnteed,  hut  oertain  it  is 
that  some  of  his  disciples  early  annoonoed  the  new  faith  to  the  country. 

The  first  historical  monument  attesting  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
China  dates  from  the  VIII*^  century.  It  is  a  stone  slab  discoyered  in  A.D.  1625,  near 
the  city  of  Singan  Fu,  in  Shensi.  It  bears  the  date  of  A  J).  781,  and  was  erected  by  the 
Kestorians,  a  Christian  sect  separated  from  the  main  body  of  Catholics,  and  who  pro- 
bably came  from  Syria  or  Persia.  According  to  this  slab,  the  Nestorians  then  possessed 
seyeral  churches  and  monasteries,  and  enjoyed  liberty  to  preach  the  Ooepel.  They  may 
even  have  erected  their  first  church  as  early  as  686.  The  Nestorians  were  banished  in 
A.D.  845,  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Wutsung  f(  HE,  of  the  T'ang  jf  dynasty. 

Scattered  groups  however  continued  to  live  in  China  during  the  following 
centuries,  and  the  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  found  several  Nestorian  congregations 
at  Kashgar,  Samaroand,  and  even  at  Peking,  towards  the  close  of  the  XIII^  century. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  same  century,  and  during  the  XIV^,  several  Catholic 
Missionaries  were  sent  to  China  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs  and  by  Catholic  Sovereigns. 
The  best  known  are  the  Dominican  Andrew  of  Longjumeau,  and  the  Franciscans  John 
de  Flano  Carpim^  WilUam  of  BubruquUf  and  John  of  Montecarvino.  In  1807,  this  last 
reached  KhanbaUg  (Peking),  the  capital  of  China,  and  was  appointed  Archbishop, 
with  seven  sufEragans,  by  Pope  Clement  Y^.  He  retained  his  bishopric  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1380.  His  successor  in  the  see  of  Peking  was  Nichola$  Bonnet. 

The  Mongol  invasion  of  Tamerlane  closed  the  land-route  to  China,  and  so  the 
Missionaries  had  henceforth  to  reach  the  country  by  sea. 

Dominicans  and  Franciscans  attempted  at  various  times  to  found  churches  in 
the  S.  They  set  out  from  Manila  and  Macao.  The  Portuguese  occupied  this  latter  place 
towards  the  middle  of  the  XVI*^  century,  and  a  bishopric  was  erected  there  in  1557. 


St  Frmota  Xavler  was  the  first  Jesuit  who  attempted  to  enter  China.  He 
started  from  Malacca,  but  died  in  1552,  at  the  island  of  Shangchw*an  or  Sancian,  off 
the  Canton  coast.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  missionary  of  the  same  Order,  Matthew  Bieei 
(called  in  Chinese  Li  Matow  ^  10  O,  succeeded  in  entering  the  country.  In  1583, 
Riooi  settled  at  Ohaok*ing  Fu  (  K  0,  then  the  official  capital  of  the  Two  Kwang  Pro- 
vinces. In  1568;  he  removed  his  residence  to  Nanch^ang  Fu  M  B  Jfif ,  in  Kiangsi  Pro- 
vince. He  subsequently  extended  his  labours  to  Nanking  Iff  H^,  which  he  reached  ih 
1595.  Here,  observing  that  the  success  of  his  mission  was  at  the  mercy  of  local 
mandarin  caprice,  he  set  out  for  Peking,  and  after  two  unsuccessful  journeys  (1595  and 
1598),  finally  settled  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  in  the  year  1601.    He  there  secured 
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th«  esteem  and  good-will  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  learned  class,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  open  China  to  other  Missionaries.  One  of  his  principal  converts  in  the  capital  was 
the  Hanlin  Doctor  Sii  Kwangk*i  |j^  A  Mt*  a  native  of  Shanghai.  The  tomb  of  this 
famoQs  man  is  at  Slikiahwei  |k  X  ■  (locally  pronounced  Sicawei),  and  the  Jesuit 
Observatory  is  so  called  from  its  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  monument.  When  Ricci 
died  in  1610,  the  Emperor  himself  offered  a  burial  ground  for  his  mortal  remains,  and 
a  great  concourse  of  the  literary  class  attended  his  funeral. 

After  Ricci,  several  Catholic  Ifissionaries  :  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franeiscans, 
and  Augustinians,  oame  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  China. 

It  was  owing  to  his  scientific  knowledge  that  Ricci  won  the  favour  and  esteem 
of  the  Chinese.  His  successors  retained  themrby  the  same  means.  Among  them,  two 
are  especially  famous :  Schall  and  Verbiest. 

Admm  Sck»ll  ^nan  Bell  (159l-166<}),  known  in  China  under  the  name  of  T*ang 
Johwang  Ut^Mt  r««ched  the  country  in  1622. 

Schall  settled  at  first  in  Singan  Fu,  in  Shensi  Province.  Summoned  to  the  Court,  to 
reform  together  with  Fr.  James  Rho  the  imperial  calendar,  he  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Board  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics.  The  Emperor  Ch'ungchdn  MH  held  him  in 
great  esteem,and  when  this  prince  succumbed  in  ihe  catastrophe  of  the  Ming  91  djrnasty, 
the  new  Bmperor  of  the  Tats'ing  ;fc  jH,  or  present  reigning  house,  maintained  the 
Missionary  in  the  same  honourable  position.  Schall  obtained  an  imperial  decree 
securing  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  Empire,  and  guaranteeing  pro- 
tection for  converts.  Thanks  to  this  favour,  100,000  Christians  were  received  into  the 
Chureh  in  the  short  space  of  14  years. 


TerMM*  (16SS-1688),  known  in  China  under  the  name  of  Nan  HwaijSti  IHfHz* 
entered  the  countty  in  1669.  Schall  ordered  him  to  come  to  Peking  to  assist  him  in  his 
astronomical  labours.  He  too  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Mathematics,  and  the 
Emperor  K'anghsi  JUM  showed  him  the  most  sincere  friendship.  When  he  died,  the 
Board  of  Rites  prescribed  the  honours  to  be  paid  him,  and  his  funeral  was  carried  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  Emperor  wrote  his  enlogium,  and  had  it  engraved 
upon  his  tombstone. 

Notwithstanding  the  Imperial  favour  in  Peking,  the  native  converts  had  neverthe- 
less to  suffer  many  persecutions  throughout  the  Provinces.  They  did  not  cease  however 
to  increase  in  number.  The  first  pioneers  of  the  Gospel  were  soon  followed  by  the 
French  Foreign  Missions,  and  when  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  suppressed  in  Europe,  the 
Vincentians  or  Lazarists  took  up  and  continued  its  labours  in  China. 

The  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  experienced  a  set-back  at  the  dose  of  the 
XVin*^  century  and  the  opening  of  the  XIX*,  started  with  renewed  vigour  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  present  century.  Its  progress  was  frequently  hindered  by  persecutions,  the 
last  of  which  was  in  1900,  when  the  blood  of  thousands  of  martyrs  flowed  at  the  hands  of 
the  Boxers.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  now  officially  authorized  by  treaty.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  country  into  Apostolic  Vicariates,  and  the  apportionment  of  the  field  between 
the  various  religious  Orders  and  Congregations,  thus  preventing  overlapping  and  fric- 
tion, have  further  facilitated  the  task.  The  annexed  table  will  exhibit  in  detail  the 
present  divisions,  the  number  of  vicariates,  churches  and  chapels,  converts  and  appli- 
cants for  baptism,  or  in  other  words,  the  pratical  result  of  Catholic  Missionary  work. 
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CATHOLIC  MI88I0H8  Df  CHINA.    1908.    (oontinned). 
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Vicariatos  Apostolic  38 
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Baptized 

Churches 

Summary 

Foreign    t 
Native     1 

1218 

Converts 

and 

Diocese  of  Macao  and 
Mission  of  lU           2 

565 

Chapels 

Grand  Total 
for  China 

42 

1773 

952,985 

5,681 

The  Alibreriaiions  P.A.,  mean  Preleetures  Apostolic,  and  M;,  means  Mission.  In 
indiettUng  the  year  of  report,  we  have  given  but  the  last  tgare,  thus  5  means  1905,  and 
6,  the  year  1906.  The  number  of  Priests  comprises  the  Bishops.  The  other  helpers, 
Foreign  and  Chinese,  are  not  menUooed  in'  this  list.  It  may  be  also  gathered  from 
Utese  statistlos  that  there  is  but  one  priest  to  attend  to  every  587  baptized  converts ; 
that  out  of  every  1,717  such  oooverta,  one  native  priest  is  furnished  for  the  ministry ; 
and  ftnally,  that  for  one  native  convert  who  has  entered  the  Church,  there  are  still  430 
pagans  outside  tha  fold,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  number  of  cathoUo  converts  is  but 
Aie  -^gih  part  of  the  total  population  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
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Korea  and  Japan.   1906. 
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The  abbreviations  Arch.  D.,  mean  Archdiocese ;  D.,  diocese ;  V.A.,  Vicariate 
Apostolic,  and  P.  A.  Prefecture  Apostolic. 


is  generally  called  in  China  J^jm-Mio  Jg^ 
i[t  H;  or  MMg^mn  i/  J^emm.  The  Protestant  form  of  Christianity 
originated  in  the  XVP^  century.  It  rejected  the  headship  and 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  set  itself  up  as  a  free  and 
self-governing  Church,  based  on  the  Bible  interpreted  by  private 
judgment.  It  is  divided  into  numerous  sects  and  denominations, 
and  has  in  China  about  150,000  full  adherents. 


Protestantism  entered  China  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  XIX^  oentnry.  The 
first  Protestant  Missionary  to  the  country  was  the  Bev.  Robert  Morrison,  who  arrived 
in  A.D.  1907.  On  acqoant  of  opposition  to  foreigners  entering  the  country,  he  was  then 
unable  to  engage  in  direct  evangelical  work.  He  therefore  directed  his  energy  to  lite- 
rary undertakings,  and  published  a  large  dictionary,  and  a  Chinese  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  This  latter  appeared  in  1814.  The  same  year,  he  baptized  the  first 
Protestant  convert  in  China.  In  1818,  he  began,  together  with  D*  Milne,  his  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  Chinese.  It  was  printed  from  wood-blocks,  and  published 
in  1828.  About  the  same  time,  an  Anglo-Chinese  college  was  opened  at  Malacca.  Here 
the  newly  arrived  Protestant  Missionaries  settled,  and  were  trained  in  the  Chinese 
language  and  customs,  till  more  favorable  circumstances  allowed  them  to  enter  the 
country.  Meanwhile  founts  of  moveable  types  were  oast,  destined  to  replace  the  wood- 
blocks which  I>  Morrison  had  first  employed. 
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In  addition  to  the  English  Misuonuies,  othen  came  from  America  to  Macao  in 
18S0. 

After  the  Nanking  treaty  of  1848,  opening  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Ningpo  and  Shanghai,  the  Miseionaries  proceeded  from  Malacca  to  China,  and  others 
soon  arrived  from  home.  Twelve  Missionary  Societies  immediately  established  them- 
selves in  these  ports,  and  there  opened  schools,  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Since  then, 
more  treaty  ports  have  been  opened,  and  namerons  other  Missionary  Societies  followed 
the  flr8t,ihe  principal  being  the  "American  Methodist  Bpisoopalians"  (Soath),  ^'Baptists" 
(of  the  Sonthem  Convention,  Missionary  Union,  Independent  Movement,  and  Seventh- 
day),  **Presbyterians"  (North,  South  and  Reformed),  and  the  <*China  Inland  Mission", 
which  started  work  in  1858. 

Besides  the  distribution  of  Tracts  and  Bibles,  and  the  establishing  of  Ohnrohes, 
they  have  opened  colleges  and  schools,  and  translated  namerons  works,  religions  and 
scientific,  into  Chinese.  They  publish  also  several  periodicals,  and  have  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  in  the  principal  cities  where  they  work. 

It  is  now  one  hundred  years  since  they  commenced  work  in  China.  We  append 
here  the  state  of  their  Missions  for  the  year  IW^  as  published  by  the  Bev.  Timothy 
Biohard,  no  complete  statistics  having  appeared  sinoe  that  date  : 


Ordained  Men  610 

Unordained  Men  (including  Physicians)  578 

Missionaries'  Wives  772 
Other  Missionary  Women  (including  Physicians)         825 

Native  Workers  (both  Sexes)  6,»8 

Missionary  Stations  or  Residences  658 

Missionary  Out-stations  8,476 

Communicants  112,808 

Adherents,  not  Communicants  91,864 

Day-schools  1,819 

Pupils  in  same  35,418 

Higher  Institutions  170 

Students  in  same  5,150 

Foreign  Male  Physicians  162 

Foreign  Women  Physicians  79 

Hospitals  or  Dispensaries  257 

Patients  during  year  reported  691,788 


The  following  is  a  full  list  of  Protestant  Missions  in  all  China,  alphabetically 
arranged.  The  table  gives  the  date  of  their  starting  work  in  China,  the  number 
of  foreign  Missionaries,  male  and  female,  including  physicians,  the  number  of  native 
helpers  of  both  sexes,  and  the  total  native  constituency,  comprising  commnnioants 
and  adherents,  not  communicants.  The  results  tabulated  am  those  supplied  by  the 
various  Societies  themselves. 
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Statiftics  of  Protettant  IPsiioM  in  all  China,   ISOg. 
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NAMBS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


AmIBICAN  S0CIETIS8. 

American  Advent  Miesion  Society    

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union      

American  Bible  Society 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions      

American  Friends'  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  ... 
American  Norwegian  (Lutheran)  China  Mission  ... 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Presb.  Church,  North 
Board  of  Foreign  Mission,  Reformed  Church  in 

America 

Board  of  Mission  &  Church  Erection,  Cumb.  Presb. 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South     ... 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 

Dom.  and  For.  M.  S.,  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Church 
Exec.  Com.  of   Foreign    Missions,   Prcsbyteritn 

Church,  South     

Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society     

Foreign  Department,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  North  America 
Foreign  Mission  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
Foreign  Mission  Committee,  Presbyterian  Church, 

Canada ... 

Gospel  Mission  (Independent  Baptist  Missionary 

Movenient) 

Hauges  Synod's  China  Mission 

Home  and   Foreign  Missionary  Society,  United 

Evang.  Church    

Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Canada 
MissionarySociety  of  the  Methodist  EpiscopalChurch 

Mission  Board  of  Seventh -day  Adventists'    

Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  of  North  America 
Scandinavian  American  Christian  Free  Mission  ... 

Seventh-day  Baptist  Missionary  Soci«*ty       

Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of  America 
Synod  of  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North 

America        

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  M.B.  Church, 

South     

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Methodist 

Prot.  Church      

Woman's  Missionary  Association,  United  Brethren 

in  Christ       

Woman's  Missionary  Society,  Methodist  Church, 

Canada  ..• 

Woman's  Union  AlisBJouary  Society       


1897 
1848 
1876 
18d0 
1890 
1899 
1844 

1842 
1896 
1848 
1890 
1835 

1867 
1886 
1895 
1845 

1888 

1892 
1892 


Native  ConsMtufpcy 


4 

77 
7 

95 

10 

7 

183 

24 
5 
31 
49 
53 


25 
12 
49 

21 

18 
10 


1900 

2 

1891 

14 

1847 

159 

1888 

1 

1891 

55 

1888 

6 

1847 

6 

1890 

6 

1897 

2 

1878 

17 

1900 

2 

1889 

6 

1893 

8 

1S81 

6 

5 
143 
181 
405 
16 
7 
592 

38 

38 

? 

135 

31 


62 
14 

12 

1,085 

15 

16 
5 

2 

43 

19 
20 


25 
2387 

6,017 
77 
36 

11^14 

1^4 

1,180 

? 

1,294 

392 
365 

2,410 

139 

20 

18 


25 
25,244 

44 

100 
51 
87 


16,017 
380 
240 


5,496 


789 


70 

4,285 
51 
60 


58 


248 
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StatiffticsofProteftutKiaiimsmaUChiiia,  19^  (continued). 


861 


NAMES  OF  SOCIETIES. 


*o  oalMiBgionmrieg, 

*^''     For-     N»- 
eign.  I  tive. 


Native  Constitnenoy. 


lerentt 
Dot  com< 
manicAnti 


Bbitisr  Societies. 

Baptist  liiBsionary  Society 

Baptist  Zenana  Mission       

Bible  Christian  Home  and   Foreign  Missionary 

Society 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society    

Christian  Missions  (commonly  oalled  "Brethren") 

Chorch  Missionary  Society 

Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society  ... 
Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
Church  of  Scotland  Women's  Asiiociation  for  F.  M. 
Foreigu  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Ireland 
Foreign  Missions   Committee,  Presb.  Church, 

England       

Friends*  Foreign  Mission  Association     

London  Missionary  Society      

Methodist  New  Connexion  Missionary  Society  ... 

Missions  to  Seamen     

Mission  to  Lepers  in  India  and  the  East     

Mission  to  the  Chinese  Blind     

National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland   

Society  for  Propag.  of  the  Gospel  (North  China 

Mission)        

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions 
United  Methodist  Free  Cbnrches,  H.aud  F.  Missions 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society     


1850 
180S 

1885 

1885 
1844 
1881 
1878 
1891 
1809 

1817 
1886 
1807 
1859 
1885 
1801 
1888 
1863 

1874 
1863 
1804 
1851 


53 
11 

13 

13 

48 

196 

45 

7 

8 

38 

72 

13 

115 

14 

8 

1 
13 

26 
33 
13 
8^ 


150 
20 

4 

250 


50 

17 

7 

195 

240 
16 

283 
24 


215 

6 
186 
141 
127 


4,652 

28 

6,358 

206 

1,589 

4,7% 
16 

7,600 
2,640 


498 

10,915 

2,500 

2,6.'>7 


22 

19,185 

89 

9,212 

12,600 

96 

4^050 

2,000 


445 

2,965 
:',496 
3,215 


Continental  Societies. 
Allg.  evangeliacb-protestantischer  Missionsverein 

Berliner  Franenverein  flir  China    

Danske  Missionsselskabs     

Deutsche  Blindenmission  in  China,  in  Hildesheim 

Deutsche  Chlna-Allianz-Mission      

Bvangelische  Mif^sions-Oesellschaft,  Basel    

Frauen  Verein  fttr  christHche  Btldung  des  weibli- 

chen  G<»!Vihleoht<»R  in  Moi^p^enlande      

Oes.  z.  Befordernng  d.  ev.  Missionen  unter  d.  Heiden 

Norsk  Luthersk  Kinamissionsforbund 

Bheinisohe  Missionsgesellsohaft       

Sallskapet  Svenska  Baptist  Missionin    ... 

Svenska  Missionsforbundet        

International  Society. 
China  Inland  Mission 


Grand  Total,  68  Societies. 


1885 

1896 

1889 
1852 

1900 
1882 
1894 
1847 
1891 
1890 

1F5» 


7 
4 

13 
1 

16 
41 

1 

27 
18 
22 

6 
14 

770 


2,785    6,888 


1 
3 
2 

15 
144 


65 

? 

23 

8 

581 


68 
4,141 


1,486 
20 


100 
8,553 


112,808 


11 

180 
6,197 


2,169 
? 


91,864 


The  Foreign  Missionaries  comprise  ordained  and  unordained  men.  Missionaries* 
wives  and  physicians.    Tha  Milive  helpers  comprise  workers  of  both  sexes. 
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known  in  Ohina  as  Mfmmihumi  Mtm  ■ 

g  igi  (returning  religion,  because  they  turn  to  Mecca  in  prayer), 
was  founded  in  Arabia  by  Mahomet,  in  the  VIP^  century  of  the 
christian  era.  Part  of  its  doctrine  is  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
religion  or  from  Catholicism,  while  other  parts  are  due  to  the 
founder  himself.  Mahomedans  came  to  China  for  the  first  time 
in  the  IX^^  century,  as  traders.  Some  entered  the  country  from 
central  Asia,  while  others  arrived  through  the  seaport  towns  of 
Canton  and  Hangchow.  Much  of  the  science  and  arts  of  the 
West  was  brought  to  China  by  them.  In  1272,  a  Mussulman 
observatory  was  established  in  Peking.  In  1311,  it  is  again 
mentioned  in  Chinese  annals,  and  lasted  till  1622,  when  the 
Jesuttt  Adam  Schall,  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of 
Mathematics.  In  1645,  the  Mttssulmans  of  Kashgar,  Yarkand, 
and  Khotan,  sent  tribute  to  Peking.  Mussulmans  are  found  at 
present  especially  in  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  of  China.  In  Shensi 
^  H,  there  are  4  millions,  and  in  Kansu  "g"  jlf,  about  6 
millions  of  them.  In  Yunnan  ^  ^,  they  number  from  3  to 
4  millions.  These  three  Provinces  contain  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
Moslem  population^  of  the  ^country,  which  according  to  official 
censuses  reaches  from  15  to  20  millions.  Peking  has  200,000 
Mussulmans,  who  monopolize  the  inn  and  cart  trade  of  the  N. 
Socially,  they  keep  aloof  from  the  Chinese,  and  do  not  intermarry 
with  pagans.  In  regard  to  religion,  they  have  been  treated  by 
China  with  the  broadest  toleration,  and  are  eligible  to  all  posts 
in  the  State  open -to  ordinary  Chinese.  The  principal  mosques 
are  found  at  Singan  Fu,  Nanking,  Hangchow  and  Canton. 

There  have  been  several  rebellions  of  considerable  impor- 
tance by  the  Mahomedans  against  the  Chinese  government.  All 
these  troubles  have  grown  out  of  the  occupation  of  Kashgar  by 
China  in  1760.  The  two  principal  uprisings  are  known  as  the 
Tungan  and  Panthay  revolts. 

The  ntmemn  revoU  broke  out  in  Kansu  in  1861,  and  was 
caused  by  the  Moslem  aspiration  to  restore  the  Khoja  dynasty. 
The  rebellion  spread  Westward,  and  extended  to  Hi  and  Eastern 
Turkestan   or  Kashgaria.     In   1871,   Russia  occupied  Hi,  and 
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held  il  till  1881,  when  it  was  restored  to  China.     In  1872,  the 
Ghinese  General  Tso  Tsungt'ang  £  9}E  4(t  ^t  the  head  of  the 
Imperialists,  attacked  the   rebels,    and  took  successively  their 
strongholds,    at    Hami,    Urumtsi,    Yarkand  and  Kaahgar.     The 
revolt  was  finally  crushed  by  the  taking  of  Khotan,  3^  Janaary, 
1878.     This  Northern  rebellion  lasted  17  years,   and  exerted  a 
most  depopulating  effect  upon  the  Empire.  The  number  of  those 
who  were  killed  is  estimated  to  be  about  10,000,000.  (am  p.  31). 
The  J^ililiip  rmmU  originated  in  Yunnan  in   1856.     The 
Lolos  also  joined  in  it.     It  was  caused  by  local  tyranny,  the 
success  of  the  Mahomedans  in  gold-mining,  and  the  ill-will  and 
treachery  of  the  Chinese  officials.     The  Mussulmans  seised  Tali 
Fu«  and  in  1858,  held  the  whole  of  Yunnan,  except  the  Capital. 
In  1872,  the  Viceroy  Ts^ng  Kwohfan  H  0  V  and  the  Chinese 
general,  Yang  Yuhk'o  ff^  3S,flk^  attacked   and  recovered   Tali. 
Relentless  cruelty  and  wholesale  massacres  marked  the  victory. 
Seventeen  chieftains  were  beheaded,  !0,000  of  the  defenceless 
people  of  the  city  put  to  the  sword,  and  24  large  baskets  full  of 
human  ears  sent  to  Yunnan  Fu.  The  Sultan's  head  was  severed 
from  his  body,  and  sent  preserved  in  a  jar  of  honey  to  Peking. 
The  Panthay  rebellion  lasted  16  years,  and  was  well  nigh 
wresting  Yiinnan  from  its  allegiance  to  Peking.    Like  the  North- 
ern rebellion,  it  resulted  in  largely  depopulating  the  Province 
and  ruining  local  industry.     (Ass  p.  174,  181  and  183). 

jr«iMinM.  —  The  Jewish  religion  is  represented  at  present 
in  China,  by  a  colony  of  about  400  Israelites,  who  are  found  at 
K'aifung  Vn  ^  §1^  fff,  capital  of  Honan  ff  iff  Province.  They 
are  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  their  creed  has 
almost  died  out  in  the  midst  of  their  heathen  surroundings. 

Their  religion  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  China 
at  the  close  of  the  X^  century,  or  even  as  late  as  the  XII^^,  if 
we  credit  some  stone  tablets  and  inscriptions.  The  oral  tradi- 
tion of  the  colony  states  however,  that  their  ancestors  came  to 
China  under  the  Jiiipai^i'  Mim^H  ^  i^,  of  the  Mmn  ]||  dynasty, 
between  A.D.  58  and  A.D.  76,  or  perhaps  even  before  the 
christian  era. 
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4^.  Edueation. 


\ 


—  In  former  times,  China  properly  speakiog 
had  no  educational  system.  Two  principal  forms  of  instruction 
could  however  be  distinguished,  elementary  and  secondary. 

BtomimUnp  liiairwc«wi»  ~  This  was  imparted  to  Children 
within  their  families,  by  private  pedagogues,  or  by  teachers  in 
small  schools.  These  schools  were  seldom  frequented  by  more 
than  20  pupils.  Parents  and  guardians  were  free  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  There  were  no  schools  for  girls,  and  their 
education  was  generally  neglected.  Masters  received  no  salary 
from  the  State,  but  the  families  of  the  pupils  paid  them  a  small 
remuneration.  No  certiGcate  or  grade  was  required  for  teaching, 
and  no  book  or  curriculum  was  compulsory.  There  was  however 
a  seleotion  of  books  and  a  programme  imposed  by  tradition. 

The  child  began  by  meniorizing  the  Classics  for  4  or  5  years. 
During  all  this  time  the  meaning  of  the  characters  was  not 
explained.  There  was  no  class-system,  but  each  boy  made  a 
class  by  himself.  Play  was  unknown,  and  was  considered  a 
waste  of  time.  At  the  end  of  the  4  or  5  years'  memoriEing,  an 
explanation  or  translation  of  the  book  style  was  given  in  easy 
language  (aee  above,  p.  347.  n*  1).  This  explains  how  a  good 
many  Chinese  can  read  the  characters,  but  do  not  understand 
them,  and  are  in  fact  illiterate.  If  the  boy  wished  to  proceed 
a  stage  further,  he  was  taught  letter-writing  and  easy  composi- 
tion. This  latter  required  little  intelligence,  being  largely  mad«  up 
of  quotations,  allusions,  antithetical  phrases  and  word-particles. 

The  whole  system  laboured  under  serious  disadvantages, 
resulted  in  a  considerable  waste  of  time  and  had  no  educational 
value.  The  memory  and  imitative  power  were  marvellously 
develop^ed,  but  the  itaind  was  not  stored  with  valuable  ideas, 
nor  trained  to  precision  or  accuracy,  and  there  was  an  utter 
lack  of  originality. 

SgewMfary  JDiairticlton.  —  This  comprised  beyond  the  pri- 
mary stage  a  short  course  of  Chinese  literature,  a  smattering  of 
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history  gleaned  principally  from  the  annals  of  ancient  times,  the 
writing  of  literary  essays,  and  some  artificial  verse  making. 

The  curriculum  being  completed,  the  student  could  test  his 
proficiency,  and  compete  at  the  Civil  Examinations.  These  were 
three  in  number,  and  in  each  of  them  a  degree  corresponding 
to  our  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  L.L.D.,  was  conferred  upon  successful 
eaiMlidates. 

The  ^^  tfsmjistiiius  nmm\%\\mH%%\  took  place  in  the  Prefec- 
turii  cRy.  The  degree  conferred  was  that  of  aimi^wd  f|  :j^ 
(budding  telent)  or  B.A. 

The  sseaiiif  swwiHlniitloii  took  place  at  the  Provincial  capital. 
Successful  candidates  were  styled  Jf#M»  9^  A  (promoted  scho- 
lars) or  M.A.,  also  called  Provincial  graduates. 

The  tMr^  wtwiiifjiaiiSH  was  held  at  Peking  ^  Hi.  The 
degree  obtained  was  that  of  IMmM  jH  ^  (entered  scholar)  or 
L.L.Do  also  called  Metropolitan  graduate. 

A  large  number  of  candidates  competed  at  each  of  these 
examinations,  but  only  a  small  percentage  was  received.  Thus 
out  of  12,000  or  20,000,  who  competed  at  the  second  examina- 
tion held  in  each  Provincial  capital,  the  number  received  was 
between  110  and  100.  Again,  out  of  6,000,  who  underwent  the 
third  examination  in  Peking,  dMut  320  were  received,  or  a 
little  over  5  per  cent. 

Before  undergoing  a  superior  examination,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  passed  the  preceding  inferior  one.  There  were  however 
some  exceptions  through  privilege.  Several  inferior  degrees 
could  be  secured  by  purchase. 

The  second  and  third  examinations  were  held  but  once 
every  three  years.  Through  privilege,  or  on  the  occasion  of 
Imperial  rejoicing,  they  sometimes  took  place  more  frequently. 

The  exercises  proposed  at  these  examinations  comprised 
original  poems  and  literary  essays  or  Wfntkuwtf  ^  4U  ^pon 
texts  selected  from  the  Glassies.  Each  examination  lasted 
through  several  sessions  or  days,  three  for  the  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
degrees,  and  one  for  the  L.L.D.  degree. 

Each  Province  had  a  fixed  number  of  admissions  for  the 
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M.A.  and  L.L.D.  degrees.  Those  for  the  M.A«  were  as  follows : 


Oh«ki*ng 

104 

Kansn             40 

Nganhwei 

55 

Chihli 

280 

Eiangfu          104 

Shuui 

70 

Fokien 

100 

Kiangsn          87 

Shantung 

71 

Hoxum 

79 

Kwangsi         51 

Shensi 

50 

Hunan 

56 

Kwangtnng     86 

Saeohw'an 

80 

Hnpeh 

57 

Kweiohow       50 

Ttfnnan 

64 

The  number  of  those  who    effectively  received  the   M.A. 
degree  in  1903,  was  however  as  follows: 


Name 

Chinese 

M.A.  Graduates. 

M.A.  Graduates. 

Approx- 

of tbe  Provincea, 

characters. 

Chinese, 

JIfanckus, 

imated. 

Ch^kiang 

mu 

I04 

3 

18 

Chihli  (Shunt'ien) 

mmmjc) 

230 

27 

Fokien 

jffit  ' 

93 

3 

18 

Honan 

win 

? 

Hnaan 

mm 

57 

9 

Hupeh 

m* 

57 

3 

9 

Kansu 

t« 

42 

6 

Kiangsi 

irn 

104 

18 

Kiangsu 

tm 

92 

3 

14 

Kwangsi 

mn 

51 

9 

Kwaagtniig 

mm 

86 

2 

14 

Kweichow 

mm 

50 

8 

Nganhwei 

«• 

50 

8 

Shanai 

UlV 

70 

12 

Shantung 

m» 

74 

13 

Shenai 

Mr 

53 

8 

Szechwp<an 

HM 

94 

II 

Ylinnan 

•M 

? 

Under  the  name  of  Manchn  gradnatea  are  comprised  aU  Manchns,  Mongols,  and 
Chinese  Bannermen,  or  descendants  of 'those  Chinese  who  joined  the  Manchn  dynasty 
in  the  early  part  of  the  XVII^  centnry  («ee  above :  Army.  p.  St29). 

It  may  be  seen  from  thiii  table  that  the  number  of  admission^  for  each  Province 
does  not  always  tally^with  that  which  has  been  previously  fixed.  —  An  approafimafion 
ronfers  on  the  recipient  no  privilege  for  subsequent  examinations. 

The  number  of  those  who  effectively  secured  the  L.L.D. 
degree  in  1904,  was  as  follows: 
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ChMriang 

20 

KUngsi 

20 

Shantung                  20 

Ghihli 

88 

KiftDgsu 

25 

Sbensi                       10 

Pokien 

18 

KWMlgBi 

10 

Saeohw^an                18 

Honftn 

17 

Kwangtung 

16 

Tttnnan                     10 

Hnnftn 

18 

Kweiohow 

10 

Hapeh 

18 

Nganhwel 

15 

Manchuria                2 

Kansn 

7 

Shftnsi 

10 

The  session  for  obtaining  this  degree  lasted  firom  IS  to  20  days. 

It  is  from  the  ranks  of  M.A.  and  L.L.D.  graduates  that 
officials  are  generally  recruited.  The  grade  however  confers 
no  substantive  office  or  appointment,  but  paves  the  way  to  sub- 
sequent official  preferment. 

Most  of  the  Prefectural  cities  have  two  JHredtrm  «/ AIim*- 
mm,  styled  KtMktM  #  H  or  Kinwkmmm  |k  f^. 

The  ^•wimilfil  JtaflMtinera  are  generally  officials  of  high 
literary  rank,  who  are  iq>pointed  from  JPMm§  to  serve  for  3 
years  in  this  capacity.  They  are  called  Jfsieilg»wiF  (p  ^, 
vulgo  JbieM^erf  (p  S«  or  Provincial  Literary  Ohancellors. 
Each  Province  has  one  Provincial  Examiner,  who  resides  gene- 
rally in  the  Capital  of  that  Province. 


>  —  In  the  year  1902,  new 
regulations  were  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  with  the  purpose 
of  reforming  the  old  system  of  public  instruction  avowedly 
insufficient,  and  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  present' 
day.  In  accordance  with  flie  same  regulations,  JVfciwir  4b  ]$[ 
was  to  have  a  riiliiwai%  teaching  the  foUowiagbranches:  civil 
administration,  law,  literature,  science,  agriculture,  industry, 
commerce  and  medicine.  To  the  University  were  also  to  be 
attached  a  Teekmieai  CWisps  for  teaching  superior  branches, 
JWsenlWei^  a  J^^ipamiarsf  Ontrse,  and  a  iSjiaelaf  JitipiU'iHunl  Ar 
the  §i%dmin^  «/  eglMais  mmd  «/  feodbera  for  government  schools. 
Subsequently  another  Imperial  decree,  dated  September  2^^ 
1905,  abolished,  beginning  from  the  year  1906,  the  old-style 
programme  and  method  of  examinations,  as  well  as  the  annual 
competitions  in  the  Provinces  for  the  obtaining  of  degrees. 
The  great  power  and  wealth  enjoyed  by  Western  countries,  the 
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assertive  influence  of  Japan,  the  need  of  forming  statesmen  of 
talent  and  ability,  of  giving  the  people  substantial  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  preparing  them  for  a  constituliona)  government, 
determined  China  to  take  this  step. 

The  «6Mr  if^gimm  comprises  the  study  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, Chinese  literature  and  composition,  the  various  modern 
sciences,  history  and  geography,  foreign  languages,  gymnastics* 
drill,  and  in  the  higher  grades  political  economy,  civil  and 
international  law. 


1 


The  foUotring  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  vftrioue  grades  of  Schools  •ccordiiig  to  this 
new  system. 


Grades  of  Schools. 

Duration 
of  Coarse 

1  —  Primary  or  Elementary  Schools 

2  —  Higher  Primary  Schools 
S  ~  Middle  Schools 

4  «  High  Schools 

5  —  University  Course 

6  -  Technical  Collegw 

Ymn, 
.5 
4 
5 
$ 
Sor4 
5 

Elementary  Schools  are  to  be  opened  everywhere  throoghont  the  Empire. 

Higher  Primary  in  the  District  towns  or  Sob-prefectures. 

Middle  Schools  in  the  Prefectnral  cities. 

High  Schools  in  every  Provincial  capital. 

The  University  and  Technical  College  are  to  be  opened  in  Peking. 

The  study  of  foreign  languageg  is  genenlly  not  allowed  in  elementary  schools, 
but  is  confined  to  the  Middle  and  High  Schools.  Engliah  and  Japanea^  are  to  be  prin- 
cipally sindied,  while  French,  German  and  Bnssian  are  optional. 

The  University  is  to  have  eight  Faculties,  divided  into  IS  branches. 

»og>— 1»  the  New  Sylat.  *  The  degrees  to  be  conferred  upon  sncoessful 
candidates  are  as  follows. 


On  completing  the  Higher  Primary  Course 

B.A. 

i» 

the  Middle  Course 

»> 

the  High  Coarse 

M.A. 

II 

the  University  Coarse 

L.L.D. 

II 

the  Technical  Collc«e  Coarse 

i    T.C.L.L,D.  or 
Doctor  of  the 
Technical  College 
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Nonaal  aiiil  Special  ScImoIs.  •«  B«8ide8  the  above-mentioned  School^  there 
are  also  Lower  and  Higher  Normal  Schools ;  —  Industrial  Schools  (agriculture  and 
manufactures) ;  —  and  Commercial  Schools.  The  Industrial  Schools  are  divided  into 
three  grades :  lower,  middle  and  higher.  The  Normal  Schools  are  demoted  to  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Schools. 

Moreover,  there  is  to  be  at  Peking  a  special  course  for  the  new  L.L.D.  graduates, 
a'preparatory'department  for  the  University  (during  the  first  years),  and  a  special 
sehool'for  fransUUmg  foreign  works. 

In  future,  Officials  will  be  selected  from  amongst  those  who  have  received  a 
modem  education.  In  Naval  and  Military  Schools,  Foreign  Instructors  are  generally 
employed.  In  the  Government  Schools  of  Chihli  and  Hupeh,  the  Foreign  Teachers  are 
mostly  Japanese. 

The  Government  sends  a  large  number  of  students  abroad,  especially  to  Great 
Britain,  the  United-States,  France,  Germany  and  Belgium.  Of  late,  many  have  found 
their  way  to  Japan.  In  July  1906,  the  number  of  them  studying  in  the  Universities 
of  this  latter  country  attained  18,000,  half  of  whom  were  maintained  at  Govenimeut 
expense. 

During  the  year  190G,  the  new  system  has  been  carried  out  with  praiseworthy 
efforts.  Officials  and  gentry  vied  with  each  other  in  establishing  Schools,  elementary 
and  technical,  but  the  pratical  results  are  comparatively  small.  Lack  of  funds,  and 
especially  of  competent  teachers,  prove»  a  great  hindrance  to  real  progress. 

AdmlolalratkNi  of  the  ScImoIs.  —  The  administration  of  these  Schools  is  to 
be  conducted  as  foUo^ : 

1"  A  Board  of  Education  in  Peking.  .  This  will  be  composed  of  High  Literary 
Officials. 

T  A  Provincial  Bureau ^  with  a  special  Staff  for  each  Province. 

3"  A  Local  Educational  Bureau^  to  which  will  be  admitted  leading  members  of 
the  gentry  of  the  place. 

4**  A  Provincial  Examination  Bureau,  tor  examining  and  conferring  degrees  on 
candidates  from  the  Middle  and  High  Schools. 

5**  A  Metropolitan  Examination  Bureau,  for  examining  and  conferring  degrees 
on  University  candidates. 

Primary  education  is  granted  free  of  cost,  and  is  not  compulsory.  A  tuition  fee 
ia  to  be  paid  for  all  other  grades,  except  in  Normal  Sshools,  where  the  expenses  .are 
defrayed  by  the  GovernmeAt,  bi^t  students  must  .engage  to  teach  during  ^  i)eriod  of  3ix 
years  in  the  State  Schools. 

The  programme  and  moral  tone  of  the  Government  Schools  are  exclusively  Con- 
fucianist,  and  the  teaching  of  foreign  religions  is  prohibited. 

Private  aiMl  MUfllOD  Schools.  —  Numerous  private  Schools  have  been 
opened  in  the  large  towns  and  other  important  centres,  by  the  local  gentry,  and  by 
leading  merchants.  Mission  schools  and  colleges  are  also  numerous  throughout  the  coun- 
try, Boman  Catholic  predominating.  The  Shanghai  Catholic  Mission  has  a  University, 
a  College  and  Industrial  School  at  Sicawei,  5  miles  from  Shanghai,  and  maintains,  in  and 
around  Shanghai,  50  other  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  :^,750  pupils.  The  Protestants 
have  Universities  at  Peking,  Nanking,  Shanghai  and  Soochow,  and  several  Colleges 
and  Schools  throughout  the  Empire.  —  All  these  Schools  offer  oppoi-tuuities  for 
general  ovltare,  and  tend  to  develop  an  enlightened  and  useful  citizen.  Their  aim  is  to 
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bring  up  "Young  China"  at  home,  and  give  a  thorough  literary,  scientifio  and  practical 
education.    Instruction  iB  given  in  both  Western  and  Chinese  languages. 


Old-style  Military  KmmaabUkikonm.  —  These  examinations  comprised  like 
the  civil  ones  three  sessions.  The  first  was  awarded  the  title  of  Military  B.  A,  or 
Wu  Siut8*ai  ft^'t*  the  second  that  ot  Military  M.  A.  or  Wu  KUjin  ft^^A' 
and  the  third,  that  of  Military  L.L.D.  or  Wu  Triruhi  A^'il'  Little  knowledge  of 
letters  however  was  required  of  the  candidate.  To  pass  suocessfally,  he  was  to  be 
above  all  a  man  of  muscle,  and  show  it  in  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  swordmanship 
and  skill  in  archery. 

The  number  of  graduates  was  fixed  for  each  Province.  The  aggregate  for  the 
whole  Empire  was  963  military  B.A.  s.  and  128  military  L.L J>.  s. 

It  was  from  the  ranks  of  successful  candidates  that  military  officers  were  mostly 
recruited.  Having  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  letters,  of  tactics,  gunnery,  engineering 
or  fortifications,  they  were  generally  little  esteemed  by  the  people. 

The  above  old-style  of  examination  is  now  abolished,  and  the  New  Army  is 
drilled,  armed  and  disciplined  in  foreign  style.  Soldiering  is  becoming  more  respectable, 
and  every  endeavour  made  to  organize  a  national  army  (see  above ;  Army.  p.  382-333). 
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CHAPTER    III. 


AGRICULTURE. 


China  18  essentially  an  agricultural  country.    More  than  two 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  cultivators  of  the  soil. 


Cntlnese  acrle«U«re.  —  A  striking  feature  of  Chinese 
agriculture  is  that  cattle-breeding  and  the  planting  of  trees  are 
almost  entirely  neglected.  There  are  no  large  herds  of  cattle  or 
flocks  of  sheepj  as  are  found  in  other  countries,  no  natural  or  arti- 
fical  meadovfs,  and  the  woods  or  forests  are  not  thinned.  The  only 
pasture^lands  are  the  slopes  of  mountainSj  which  cannot  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose;  the  only  forests,  those  which  have  grown 
spontaneously  in  high  and  uncultivated  places.  Even  these  latter, 
which  are  seldom  met  with,  except  in  Hmmmn  JMlff^  JMHen  nUt 
and  Kweiehow  J|  j^,  are  disappearing  rapidly.  The  consequence  of 
this  lack  of  foresight  is  that  China  is  almost  destitute  of  firewood^ 
and  has  to  import  timber  at  heavy  cost  from  distant  countries. 

The  only  euUivmied  p9meea  are  the  bottoms  of  valleys,  and 
the  plains.  In  the  richer  and  more  thickly  populated  districts, 
mountains  are  however  utilized,  and  the  slopes  are  sometimes 
terraced  even  to  the  top  of  lofty  hills. 

Cultivation  imricB  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  altitude, 
irrigation,  and  climate.  B4€e  for  instance,  thrives  in  the  N.  of 
Kmnmi  -^  Jf,  but  does  not  grow  in  Kimm^peh  (Lit  ^  Ifmnhem 
Kianffm$  (£  j|||.  Some  plants  cannot  be  raised  beyond  a  certain 
latitude.  Tm  does  not  grow  in  the  valley  of  the  Hwang-^ho  %  ff, 
and  the  sugar-cane  is  rarely  found  beyond  the  Southern  bank  of 
the  Yangtze  f|  ^.  The  bmmnmp  ptOm  and  9i<M  ^  j^  trees  bear 
fruit  only  in  the  South. 

The  umtmber  of  er^ps  also  varies  with  different  regions.  In 
the  Jf*9  there  is  generally  but  one  crop;  in  the  CmUre^  two  or  three. 
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'While  in^he  S^  especially  in  the  lov^  plain  of  the  Si-hiang  ff  f£ 
or  West  River,  three  are  generally  raised. 

The  m0ihod9  applied  have  not  yet  got  beyond  the  m^si  rmM- 
fHenkar^  timtfe^  and  improvements  arrived  at  in  other  countries 
are  but  little  known.  ]bnpieiHemiB  are  rough  and  imperfect,  the 
manuring  is  insufficient,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  scarcely  ever 
carried  out.  There  are  no  machines  for  thrashing  the  com,  and  the 
rice'-cleariing  and  cotton-^inning  instruments  are  most  primitive. 
There  are  nm  roadm  on  which  horses  or  buffaloes  can  bring  home 
the  crops.  The  small,  weak  plough  does  its  work  but  superficially. 
If  the  soil  produces  an  abundant  harvest,  this  is  entirely  owing 
to  its  fertility  and  the  patient  labour  of  the  husbandman. 

In  the  areai  N^rihem  ptain,  the  ehangeabie  ckaruder  of 
the  weather  renders  the  harvest  verp  uncertain^  Drought,  rain 
or  floods,  often  destroy  the  fruit  of  long  and  toilsome  labour.  In 
the  Cent9xU  and  Southern  reg4fens,  the  harvest  is  iees  eosfeeeO* 

lM«trifcw<i—  •r  crops.  —  In  the  gretU  Northern  jrioim 

wheat,  barley,  millet,  buckwheat  and  maize  are  the  etapie  ci'ope^ 

In  the  rrooineee  of  the  Vpper  Hwanthho  %  ^,  rice  (but 
only  in  some  districts),  rhubarb,  the  poppy,  tobacco  and  fruit" 
trees  are  chiefly  cultivated. 

In  the  Centrai  Ftovineee  are  found  rice,  tea,  cotton,  the 
Chinagrass  plant  or  ramie  fibre,  the  poppy,  mulberry,  varnish, 
lacquer  and  tallow  trees.  The  silkworm  is  also  reared  in  this 
region. 

In  the  Souih^Baetem  JProvineee  are  found  the  sugar-cane, 
rice,  the  groundnut  and  cinnamon.    The  silkworm  also  abounds. 

In  the  Souih'Weetem  JProvineee,  the  poppy  is  cultivated, 
and  also  tea,  tobacco,  rice,  wheat,  maize  and  barley. 

TwiMW  asHeoltnml  praduete  oTCniiui. 

Ftante  etUUvated  for  food.  —  By  these  are  meant  all  those 
products  which  man  uses  for  his  food.  In  Chlma,  the  following 
are  principally  found  :  rtee,  wheat,  barteif,  mOet,  potaioee,  peas, 
beane^  and  a  great  variety  of  leguminous  and  aquatic  plants. 

Btee,  called  in  Chinese  taomi  |B  ^>  is  the  staple  product 
and  food  of  the  country.  Two  kHmOo  of  it  are  chiefly  cultivated : 
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one  which  grows  only  in  water,  and  the  other,  or  red  riee, 
cultivated  on  the  uplands.  It  generally  requires  4  months  before 
a  crop  of  rice  can  be  harvested. 

jEtefito  uMUiea  in  inOusirp.  ^  By  these  are  meant  all  those 
that  must  first  undergo  some  process  of  transformation  before 
they  are  fit  for  use  by  man.  Some  of  these,  he  uses  to  supply 
him  with  drink.  Among  them,  we  may  mention  wk%e»  In  Ohina, 
this  is  made  from  the  fuiee  of  the  grape^  but  in  small  quantity. 
A  special  kind  of  spirit  is  obtained  from  Woo  and  mUUiB  TeoMln 
pUmnu  are  transformed  into  cloths.  These  plants  abound  in 
China,  the  principal  being  the  coHon  piniil^  hem^,  the  Chlnm^ 
grass  jpfawf  or  ranUe  fibre  (Boehmeria  nivea).  BUk  is  also  used 
for  clothing,  but  mostly  by  the  richer  classes.  JRqMr  is  made 
from  the  fMf|p  «/  ike  hamboo,  and  cords  from  its  fibres,  as  well 
as  from  those  of  the  palm-tree.  The  oil  of  the  country  is  obtained 
from  rape^  eeUonreeed  and  gremndnMe,  The  most  extensively 
cultivated  of  all  these  plants  are  the  tea  and  ooMon  shrubs,  the 
the  btnmbom  and  the  poppy  plant.  The  leaves  of  the 
are  much  esteemed,  and  are  used  throughout  the 
country  for  feeding  the  silkworm. 

Tea  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  Chinese  people.  The 
iea^'piatU  or  eh^a  ^  {eee  above :  p.  226),  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
the    following    Provinces  :     JMUen   H    K,   Npanhwei   ^  ^K* 

and  Tmman  S  ]|f.  A  highly  esteemed  kind,  called  JP'ueai  ^ 
{9  <0^  is  cultivated  in  this  latter  Province  (eee  p.  180).  The 
tea  crop  is  gathered  3  times  a  year.  The  first,  which  consists 
of  the  tender  sprouts  of  the  shrub,  furnishes  the  best  and  most 
delicate  teas.  The  greater  part  of  the  crops  is  consumed  in  the 
country,  while  part  is  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  chief 
export  towns  are  Mamit^ow  ^  p  in  Hupeh  m  :{[;,  akangkai  Ji 
H^  in  Kiangsu  ft  Hi  Memgehow  ift  jfH  in  ChAkiang  Hf  ft*  ^»^ 
ehow  H  M  in  Fokien  jf|  ||r,  and  Camiien  or  Kwangchow  Fu  JH* 
^  j|^  in  the  Province  of  Kwangtung  JK  ||[.  Of  late  years,  Chinese 
tea  has  not  been  so  well  prepared  as  CegHan  and  IMUan  teae^ 
hence  its  export  has  much  decreased.  The  leaves  when  gathered 
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are  prepared  in  four  different  ways,  thus  producing  the  following 
kinds  :  Umekf  green,  krUk  and  duM  teas.  Briek  iea  is  mostly 
forwarded  to  Siberia,  Mangoiia  and  Bmeeia,  vi&  Kiakhta  and 
T'ientsin  Jiffi,  and  to  Tibet,  vi&  Hank'ow  jH  n  •  The  other  kinds  of 
leaf-tea  are  exported  principally  to  Greai  BrUain  a,nd  the  United^ 
aiaieep  the  Continental  countries  being  largely  coffee-drinkers. 

The  peppy  piohi  or  yingeuh  H  m  (jar-seed,  so  called 
from  the  jar-like  shape  of  the  capsules)  was  grown  in  China 
at  an  early  date  for  ornamental  purposes.  Its  medicinal  pro- 
perties became  known  by  Mahomedan  merchants  (eee  p.  36?), 
who  entered  the  country  through  Central  Asia,  and  through 
Canton.  OpiumrsmeMng  was  introduced  from  Java  and  For- 
mosa in  the  early  part  of  the  XVIIP^  century.  The  first  edict 
against  the  habit  was  issued  in  1729.  The  eHMvaiimn  of  the 
poppy,  for  the  sake  of  its  extract,  began  in  China  about  1830, 
and  developed  rapidly.  It  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  following 
Provinces  :  Tunmm  ^  f|,  Kweiehow  jH  M,  aeeeh^an  Q  ji|, 
Kaneu  -^  jH,  MeiMl  ^  Hi  ShanH  llj  ||,  Shantung  (il  %, 
JErofMm  fi  f|,  North  Kiangeu  2L  j§,  and  ChiiBia$ig  ^  2L.  It  is 
less  extensively  cultivated  in  the  other  Provinces.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  25  or  30,000,000  opium  smokers  in 
China.  Its  abuse  by  rich  and  poor  has  injured  and  beggared 
the  country.  To  remedy  the  evil,  His  Majesty  Kwanghsii  has 
issued  September  20^^^,  1906,  an  edict,  directing  that  the  growth, 
sale  and  consumption  of  opium  cease  within  10  years,  and 
ordering  that  the  Government  prepare  measures  for  carrying 
out  the  Imperial  Will.  These  measures  have  been  subsequently 
drawn  up  and  sanctioned  by  the  Throne.  They  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  :  1®  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  to  be  restricted 
annually  by  one-tenth  of  its  present  area;  2*  all  persons  using 
it  to  be  registered ;  3®  all  shops  selling  opium  to  be  closed 
gradually,  and  all  places  where  opium  is  smoked  will  have  to  dis- 
continue this  practice  within  six  months;  4®  anti-opium  societies 
will  be  officially  encouraged.  Moreover,  all  officials  are  requested 
to  set  an  example  to  the  people.  Those  over  sixty  will  be 
treated  leniently,  but  all  under  this  age  must  abandon  the  habit 
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within  six  months,  and  if  they  cannot  do  so,  they  must  withdraw 
from  the  service  of  the  State.  Some  Viceroys  have  already 
enforced  these  regulations  within  their  respective  juridictions. 
Great  Britain  has  been  approached  by  China,  in  regard  to  the 
gradual  importation  of  Indian  opium,  while  the  other  Powers 
have  been  requested  to  co-operate  in  the  solution  of  this  whole- 
some reform. 

The  maigait'ean^  called  in  Chinese  hancM  "g*  J|[,  is  prin- 
cipally cultivated  in  the  Provinces  of  Kwam^Hmg  H  )|[,  jPMrfgw 
H  (t  and  AwcAfCf^oft  |S  Jl|.  The  methods  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  are  still  very  primitive.  Several  foreign 
sugar  refineries  have  also  been  established,  and  are  doing  good 
business.  The  greater  part  of  the  sugar  is  despatched  to 
Hongkong  %'^  (#00  p.  286),  whence  it  is  re-exported  into  China. 

The  ootUm-pUnU^  or  mienhwa-Bhu  %  '/^  flf,  is  chiefly 
grown  in  Kiangtu  fa  j|||,  Kganhwei  ^  ;|||,  and  Hupeh  m  :||; 
Provinces.  The  seed  is  sown  in  May,  and  the  crop  gathered  in 
September.  The  down  or  floss  is  of  two  colours,  whiie  and  geUow. 
The  white  kind  is  the  more  widely  cultivated,  and  also  the  more 
lasting,  while  the  yellow  is  shorter,  and  much  less  esteemed. 

IJseCU  trees.  —  China  abounds  in  useful  trees  sought 
after  for  their  timber,  or  prized  for  their  industrial  properties. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  gum^iae  tree  or  ts'ihtze-shu  j^ 
^10*,  the  wtrtUah'tree  or  t*ungtze-shu  ^HT^tt*  ^^^  tattmw49'ee 
or  kiientze-shu  )g  ^  flf ,  the  toaao^tr^o  or  pehlah-shu  ^  Ml  Wt 
the  eamphor-^iree  or  chang-shu  10/:  ifg^  the  ooap'tree  or  tsao- 
kioh-chu  J^  H  tt,  and  the  paim^trm  or  tsung-shu  |g  flf . 

The  mfOberry^t^^eef  or  mmg-Bhu  ^  ]|^,  is  cultivated  for  its 
leaves,  which  serve  for  rearing  the  silkworm.  It  is  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  Provinces  of  Kiang&u  i£  ^,  CMkkmg  ffi  f£,  and 

A  special  kind  of  silkworm  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
oak  in  the  Provinces  of  Kweichow  j(  ^,  Honan  ff  ||f,  and 
Shantung  |lj  )K. 

(China  is  one  of  the  principal  silk-producing  countries.  Its 
produce  alone  attains  27*/«  of  the  total  amount  consumed  by 
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foreign  countries.  Of  this,  18  7«  comes  from  the  N.,  and  7*/«  fh>m 
the  8.  of  China.  As  to  the  remainder  of  the  world's  silk,  Italy 
furnishes  25  7«,  Japan  28  */«,  and  the  other  countries  20  */«). 

Here,  we  may  also  add  the  bamb0O  or  chuhtze  fj*  ^,  which 
embellishes  the  Chinese  landscape  and  homestead,  and  may  be 
called  the  naHmnaipimmf.  Native  botanists  reckon  sixty  varieties 
of  it,  all  applied  to  numerous  domestic  and  industrial  purposes. 
Its  tender  shoots  are  used  for  food,  its  roots  are  transformed 
into  canes,  its  tapering  culms  supply  poles  and  masts,  or  are 
made  into  tables,  stools,  chopsticks,  pipes,  umbrellas,  fans, 
and  even  musical  instruments. 


—  The  principal  fruit-bearing  trees  are  :  the 
pea^  (t^ao-shu  i|^  Hf)  and  year  trees  (li-shu  ^  j^),  the 
(hsing-shu  :$  W)*  the  apfie  (p4nkwo-shu  i§[  ||  i^)  and 
ireee  (litze-shu  ^  ^  10*),  the  €v6ti0iM-iro0  (wumei-shu  J^  ;||^ 
«),  the  mram^  (kfihtze-shu  «  =f  «f),  J^fmbe  (tsao-shu  |K  «) 
and  taMMia  (patsiao-shu  |r  |g  ift),  the  WM  (^  ;K),  the 
pime  apple  (polo-shu  j^  H  fgf)^  the  nutngo-^ree  (mangku-shu 
^  1&  tt)i  the  WiM  (p*ut'ao-8hu  %  4f  IJB),  eheeimtf  (lihtze-shu 
M  ^W  ^^^  wakmitteee  (hoht'ao-shu  Hif^lK),  the  per- 
eimmen  (shitze  ||f  ^.  Diospyrus  kaki),  the  medim^  or  iequai 
(lukiih  tK4K«  pronounced  in  Cantonese  lukwat,  i.e.  rush-orange). 
This  fruit  is  also  called  pHp^a  (fit  ^  pronounced  bibo  in  the 
Shanghai  dialect),  or  biwm  {eee  p.  18). 

'M^mmeMMm  aataials.  —  The  principal  domestic  animals 
are  :  the  horse,  ass,  mule,  water-buffalo,  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  pig, 
goat,  sheep,  hen,  duck,  goose  and  pigeon.  In  the  N.,  the  camel 
is  also  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden  {eee  p.  17). 

Szeohw^an  B  J\\  and  Kweichow  jjt  ^  produce  the  best 
breed  of  ponies.  They  are  also  imported  in  great  numbers  from 
Mongolia. 

Ptadoaltare.  —  In  some  parts  of  China,  principally  in  the  low  valley  of  the 
Yangtze  |§  f,  the  spawn  and  fry  of  fish  are  gathered,  and  cast  into  the  rivers  and 
lakes.  A  little  yolk  of  egg,  hean-groel,  or  chopped  grass,  afford  at  first  sufficient  food. 
The  fish  grow  rapidly,  and  form  a  considerable  extra  to  the  diet  of  the  people. 

Fishing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  and  fur- 
nishes millions  with  a  means  of  subsistenoe  (see  p.  17). 
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lONING  AHB  INDUSTBT. 


—  Mines  are  numerous  and  rich  throughout  the 
18  Provinces.  In  the  past,  they  were  almost  unknown,  but  in 
recent  times,  their  exploitation  has  become  more  and  more 
important.  When  worked  they  will  certainly  prove  a  great 
source  of  wealth  for  the  country. 

The  chief  minerals  are  eoai;  iron  and  flsyyoiv 

The  jgryesl  dtposUs  of  €oal  are  found  in  Shansi  [Ij  S, 
Hunan  m  |(f,  Kweichow  jK  ^  and  Szechw'an  B  j||.  There 
are  also  important  coal-fields  in  Ohihli  H  )|,  Shantung  |J[j  ]|[, 
Shensi  ^  fl,  Honan  ff  f|,  Yiinnan  H  iff,  Hupeh  fR  *  and 
Kwangtung  JH  ]|[  Provinces.  The  amount  of  coal  in  Yunnan, 
Kweichow,  and  Kwangsi  seems  to  reach  30,000,000,000  tons, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  vast  coal  measures  of  South- 
Shansi  would  amply  supply  the  world  with  coal,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 

Ogl '  wWws  are  principally  worked  in  the  Province  of 
Ohihli  lit  H,  at  K'aip'ing  N  2^,  and  also  to  the  W.  of  Peking 
4:]^;  in  Shansi  {1]  ||  Province,  near  T^aiyiien  ^^dizBiJ^i  ^^ 
Hupeh  m  4b  Province,  to  the  S.  of  Wuch^ang  Fu  jg^  g^  Jff;  and 
also  in  the  Provinces  of  Hunan  m  ||f,  Kwangtung  JH  ]|[  and 
Shantung  (U  %  {see  each  of  these  Provinces  :  Mineral  Wealth). 

Jlwt  ore  is  found  throughout  all  China.  The  best  known, 
and  also  the  richest  and  most  actively  exploited  beds,  are  those 
of  Tsehchow  Vu  ^  jt{  )ff  and  P'ingUng  Chow  ^  £  ^  in 
Southern  Shansi  |I|  H;  those  likewise  of  Szechw'an  Q  /||, 
Hunan  H  Hf,  Honan  fif  |ff  and  Shantung  [Ij  )|[. 

OiWr  is  extracted  in  Yunnan  f^  f|  and  Kweichow  j|| 
j^.     The  mines  are  the  property  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
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which  has  monopolized  the  output  for  its  own  benefit.  The 
copper  extracted  in  those  places  is  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  country,  and  about  30,000  tons  are  imported  annually. 

ZIne  and  Un  are  extracted  in  Yunnan  H  ^,  and  fiiMb- 
atfver  in  Kweichow  Jt  jl\. 

€Mdf  atfver,  and  ar^mUlfyrom^  temd  miwM  are  little 
worked.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the  Western  and  South- 
Western  Provinces.  Gold  is  found  in  gprains  in  the  beds  of 
several  rivers  of  the  West,  especially  those  of  the  Ant-aMii  jf^ 
^  and  of  the  Upper  Yangtze  ^  ^.  This  latter  river  owes  to 
this  particularity  its  name  of  Kinsha-kiang  '^  i^  iL^  or  golden- 
sand  river.  The  amount  of  the  precious  metal  thus  obtained  is 
very  small. 

gfli^jBUi  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  Ssechw^an  |B  /|| 
and  Kansu  "Q*  Jif. 

SaU  is  obtained  from  brine-wells  in  Shansi  |lj  fj  and  Bze- 
ohw^an  B  JIK  and  from  evaporated  sea-water  along  the  coast. 

isimimg  reguiUMmmm.  —  According  to  mining  regulations 
established  in  March  1904,  the  Chinese  Government  reserves  for 
itself  25%  of  the  profit  of  all  mines.  A  further  charge  of  20% 
is  to  be  levied  on  the  output  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones ; 
10%  upon  gold,  silver  and  mercury;  and  5%  upon  coal  and 
iron.  All  minerals  are  moreover  to  pay  an  export  duty  of  5% 
and  likin  to  the  amount  of  2^%. 

Im^nm^rj*  —  Industry  on  a  large  scale  is  represented  only 
by  a  few  hundred  manufacturing  firms  in  the  large  cities.  The 
crafts  and  small  trades  on  the  contrary  are  extensively  developed, 
and  comprise  various  branches  but  make  little  progress.  Their 
methods  being  rudimentary,  and  their  instruments  so  inadequate, 
they  turn  out  only  inferior  articles  despite  long  and  tedious  labour. 

We  shall  mention  among  these  articles  Indian  Mb,  manu- 
factured in  Nganhwei  ^  ^  and  Szechw^an  B  )l\  Provinces; 
eaiimn  ciaih  in  Hupeh  m  :||; ;  fans^  houmihoid  furwUmTe,  ia^quer 
tsors  and  nuiUimg  in  Kwangtung  JH  )K ;  vamUhed  Mies  in  Hu- 
nan |||]|f;  di^ea  in  Chihii  JtHi  ^^^  Ch^kiang^^t;  and  almost 
everywhere  papm',  emHhmmoare,  hHckB  and  eojgbM. 
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Two  manufactures  deserve  to  be  especially  mentioned  : 
pin'eeUtin  and  Mk^  both  of  which  were  formerly  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  porcelain  of  Kiangsi  f£  ||  obtained  world-wide 
celebrity,  and  was  in  great  demand  on  account  of  its  brilliant 
colours,  its  exquisite  finish  and  its  quaint  designs.  In  1850, 
the  T^aip^ing  ^  Ifi  rebels  destroyed  the  kilns,  which  have 
since  been  rebuilt,  but  the  articles  turned  out  are  far  from 
equalling  in  colour  and  finish  those  of  former  times.  (See  Kiang- 
si. p.  144).  The  Mk9  and  ga^meB  of  Soochow  ]g  ^  and  Nan- 
^^^i  ik  tf^  ^^  Kiangsu  HI  M-i  ^^^  ^^  Hangchow  ;K  ^  in  Ch6- 
kiang  ^  {t*  Ere  highly  valued  throughout  China,  but  are  in 
little  demand  by  foreigners,  as  they  have  neither  the  lustre, 
variety  or  finish  of  the  French,  Italian  or  Japanese  silks. 

ImOutiry  om  a  Utrge  Ecato  is  carried  on  principally  at  the 
open  ports.  CMUmrgpinning  and  weavh^f  nUUs  (17  in  all)  are 
established  in  Shanghai  J^  jH,  Hank^ow  ^  Di  Wuch^ang  ^  g, 
Ningpo  ^  fSi  ^^^  Foochow  |B  ^ ;  wUkrflUUures  in  Shanghai, 
Soochow  jH  jHI  and  Canton  H  ]|[;  dockifards  in  Shanghai,  Foo- 
chow and  Tientsin  J^  j|t;  Bugar  refinm^m  in  Canton;  timir 
works  in  Hanyang  ^  |^  (Hupeh  m  ^  Province);  ixrwmnaU  in 
Shanghai,  Wuch'ang  and  Tientsin;  mifnts  in  Peking  H^  ]^, 
Nanking  Iff  ]^,  Canton  and  other  Provincial  capitals;  large 
priiKMnig  eeiabHshmenU  in  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Foochow  and 
Canton. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


OOIOEBRCS. 


OMno?9  trade  hM  undergone  greater  modifloations  than  her  mantilaotnres.  Up 
to  1842,  the  whole /om^  trade  of  the  conntry  was  carried  on  only  through  two  ports : 
Ma^xu)  and  Canton^  all  the  others  being  closed.  Since  then,  50  ports  haye  been  thrown 
open,  and  eyery  year  sees  new  additions  made  to  the  list.  Ohina  has  reaped  therefrom 
a  certain  amonnt  of  prosperity  and  well-being,  which,  although  still  far  inferior  to  those 
of  Europe,  are  howeyer  of  no  mean  importance.  She  would  nndonbtedly  benefit  largely 
were  she  to  open  her  doors  mnch  wider.  While  being  bettered  by  foreign  products,  the 
export  of  her  wealth  would  bring  in  gold  and  silver,  and  enable  her  to  reach  a  higher 
standard  of  perfection  in  her  implements,  methods  and  ways  of  transit. 

For  greater  deamess,  we  will  study  her  trade  under  three  different  headings  : 
the  home  trade,  that  carried  on  with  the  outlying  dependencies  of  the  Bmpire,  and 
finally  her  foreign  or  exterior  trade. 


Hmm0  Xnite.  —  The  home  or  inter-provincial  trade 
consists  in  the  interchange  of  goods  within  the  18  Provinces. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  country,  but  impossible 
to  estimate  through  lack  of  efficient  control  and  reliable  statistics. 
Its  special  feature  is  that  of  being  largely  a  rmmitt  %taM%,  This 
characteristic  is  carried  to  extremes  owing  to  the  currency  in  use, 
the  cash.  This  facilitates  the  retail  sale  of  articles,  which  every- 
where else  would  be  effected  wholesale. 

We  can  however  consider  separately  the  retail  and  wholesale 
trade  of  the  country.  The  rsAoil  ttade  is  carried  on  in  the  shops 
of  small  towns,  or  at  fairs  which  are  held  on  fixed  dates,  now 
in  one  place,  now  in  another.  A  great  variety  prevails  as  to 
the  holding  of  these  fairs  in  different  Provinces,  and  even  in 
several  parts  of  the  same   Province.     The   tpkwimaH  %taM%  is 
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monopolized  by  rich  merchants  or  guilds.  These  sell  wholesale 
to  shopkeepers,  who  retail  the  commodities  to  their  customers. 
Shopkeepers  deal  generally  in  only  one  kind  of  merchandise.  Thus 
there  are  rice,  tea,  opium,  fur  and  other  petty  traders.  Provin- 
ces, rich  families  and  guilds  engage  in  special  branches.  There 
are  thus  in  China  the  tea-merchants  of  ygmihwH  ^^,  the  rice- 
merchants  of  Kwangtwng  Jf^  j|[  and  of  Kiangtu  fC  j^i  ^^^  ^^® 
bankers  of  Shanwi  ilj  'g'.  In  regard  to  families,  suffice  it  to 
mention  the  rice  spirit  of  the  Im  FtMn  family  in  JPeMng  ;fl^  ]|j(, 
and  the  tea  of  the  Fkma  family  in  NffiinhwH  ^^.  Inter-provincial 
trade  is  also  extensively  carried  on.  Thus  JBunan  j||  ^  sends 
its  coal  to  Hupeh  j||  Jft;  JSupeh  exports  its  cotton-cloths  to  Am- 
chu^an  |B  jl|,  KweUhow  jK  ^  and  Hutun^  fgfl  ^;  KwanaHtna 
J(  ^  sends  its  fans,  Ng€mhwei  ^  ^  its  Indian  ink,  and  KiangH 
f£  "g  its  porcelain,  to  every  Province  of  the  Empire. 

Timde  wlili  ilie  outlying  I^ependendes  ofilie  Empire. 

(Tibetf  Chinese  Turkeetan,  Mangoiia,  ManehuHaJ.  —  The  18 

Provinces  export  to  the  outlying  dependencies  of  the  Empire 
the  following  articles  :  tea,  silk,  opium,  Chinaware  and  foreign- 
made  piece-goods.  They  import  furs,  musk,  jade,  ponies  (from 
Mongolia),  and  beancake  (from  Manchuria). 

Foreign  Tmde.  —  Foreign  trade  is  carried  on  through 
the  open  ports  with  Japan,  Hmkgkonff,  India,  the  Vnlied  Siaiee, 
Jthtrape  etc. 

Importance  of  Chlnn's  Foreign  Tmde.  —  The  impor- 
tance of  China's  foreign  trade  is  annually  increasing.  It  has 
almost  trebled  since  1891.  The  following  are  the  statistics 
published  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  since  the  above 
mentioned  year.  By  Net  Imports,  the  Customs  understand  the 
value  of  the  foreign  goods  imported  direct  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, less  the  value  of  the  foreign  goods  re-exported  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  given  year.  All  values  are  in  SMkwan 
taeis  {see  gold  equivalent  of  the  Haikwan  tael  from  1870-1906. 
p.  319), 
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Annual  Value  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China,  1801-1M& 


Year. 

Net 
Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1891 

134,003,863 

100,947,849 

234,951,712 

18D2 

135,101,198 

102,588,525 

237,684,723 

1S93 

151,862,819 

116,632,311 

267,995,130 

18«l 

162,102,911 

128,104,522 

290,207,483 

1895 

171,696,715 

143,293,211 

314,989,926 

1806 

202,589,994 

131,081,421 

333,671,415 

1S97 

202,828,625 

163,501,858 

366,829,983 

1898 

209,579,334 

159,037,149 

868,616,483 

1899 

264,748,456 

195,784,832 

460,583,288 

1900 

211,070,422 

158,996,752 

870,067,174 

1901 

268,802,918 

169,656,757 

437,959,675 

1902 

315,363,005 

214,181,584 

629,545,489 

1903 

326,739,133 

214,352,4G7 

511,091,600 

1901 

344,060,608 

239,486,688 

583,541,291 

1905 

447,100,791 

227,888,197 

674,988,088 

Priiiclpal  Forelipn  Connirles  with  whtcli  China 
trades.  —  The  distribution  of  the  trade  among  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The 
figures  given  cover  the  years  1903-1905,  and  include  the  sum 
total  of  imports  and  exports. 

Annual  Value  of  the  Direct  Trade  with  each  Gonntry,  1903-1905* 


Country. 

i908 

1904 

1906 

Total,  Hk.Taels. 

Total,Hk.Taels. 

Total,Hk.Taels. 

Great  Britain. 

60,627,867 

72,490,918 

104,536,613 

Hongkong. 

225,716,058 

227,9*3,027 

229,523,W1 

British  India. 

35,800,246 

3i,606,493 

37,518,977 

Singapore  and  Straits. 

7,301,767 

7,729,070 

7,864,569 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

472,802 

713,146 

1,610,675 

South  Africa  (including  Mauritius). 

52,497 

100,522 

68,775 

Canada. 

1,081,828 

2,693,735 

2,794,0J9 

United  States  of  America. 

45,309,301 

50,268,921 

103,9*7,610 

Philippine  Islands. 

875,745 

1,080,757 

966,977 

Mexico  and  Central  America. 

47,168 
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Annual  Yalue  of  the  Direct  Trade  with  each  Country,  1903-1905.  (oontinned). 


Gotiniry. 

1918 

Wi 

WO 

Total,Hk.TRelB.  Total,  Hk.Tael8. 

Total,  Hk.TMls. 

Soath  America. 

4,948 

26,088 

18,064 

Germany. 

20,228,734 

Franoe. 

22,688,867 

Belginm. 

11,821,020 

Italy. 

8,805,006 

Austria  and  Hnngary. 

1,828,622 

Netherlands. 

1,961,881 

Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark. 

147,261 

Spain  and  Portngal. 

70,688 

Maoao. 

7,140,247 

7,958,884 

7,746,616 

Bnssia,  Bnropean  Ports. 

6,097,757 

7,226,478 

5,501,044 

Bnssia  and  Siberia  by  land  Frontier. 

6,386,509 

2,208,129 

2,923,478 

Bnssia,  Paoifio  Ports. 

2,648,701 

94.2.^ 

3,024,607 

Korea. 

2,684,940 

2,270,015 

8,939,628 

Japan  and  Formosa. 

80,781,778 

88,160,914 

96,780,211 

French  Indo-Ghina. 

3,186,888 

4,708,468 

3,978,264 

Siam. 

1,225,329 

1,556,272 

1,506,687 

Dutch  Indies. 

4,167,565 

5,557,862 

5,086,850 

Torkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Aden. 

2,672,308 

5,583,044 

2,145,294 

I  Iran  nvvei^n  Oooniriefl.  —  The  principal  imports  from 
Foreign  Oonntries  are  set  out  in  the  following  table.  The  flgnres  range  from  1903-1905, 
and  the  values  are  given  in  Haihwan  taels. 

Principal  Net  Imports  from  Foreign  Gonntries,  1903-1905. 


Description  of  Goods. 

1908 

19MI 

1905 

Value  :Hk.Tls. 

Value :  Hk.  Tls. 

Value :  Hk.  Tls. 

Opium. 

43,830,892 

37,094,172 

34,070,021 

Cotton  Goods   (Shirtings,   Drills, 
T-Cloths). 

128,620,004 

124,083,305 

181,452,958 

Woollen  and  Cotton  Mixtures. 

511,053 

1,032,882 

1,193,434 

Woollen  Ck>ods. 

3,965398 

4,161,319 

4,240,751 

Miscellaneous  Piece  Goods. 

1,652,650 

1,958,859 

2,036,000 

Metals. 

15,316,323 

21,284,775 

45,428,998 

Coal  and  Coke. 

8,488,788 

7,160,675 

7,121,953 

Cigars  and  Cigarettes. 

2,540,768 

8,279,713 

4,734,679 

Tobacco. 

507,789 

851,825 

1,614,323 

Dyes,  Colours  and  Paints. 

4,809,681 

5,173,525 

6,452,727 
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Principal  Net  ImportB  from  Foreign  Coimtries,  IMS-llNKL  (continned). 


Description  of  Goods. 

im 

IM 

IW 

Value  :Hk.Tls. 

Value  :Hk.Tl8. 

Value  :Hk.Tl8. 

Fish  and  Fishery  Prodnots. 

4,742,e77 

5,510,956 

8,828,542 

Bags  of  aU  kinds. 

1,699.418 

961.661 

2,082,423 

Oandles. 

644,567 

562,705 

1,384,054 

Flour. 

2,869,708 

8,591,071 

3,706,169 

Ginseng. 

1,779,418 

1,412,884 

2.000,283 

Glass  and  Glassware. 

1,357,687 

1,170,710 

1,481,880 

Kerosene  Oil,  American. 

6,679,769 

18,214,908 

11,878,271 

„           Borneo. 

89,192 

48,897 

l,097,Sn 

yt           Bnnna. 

143,745 

175,516 

„           Bnssian. 

2,382,040 

5,585,946 

1,700,489 

„            Sumatra. 

6,925,928 

8,963,647 

5,935,492 

Leather. 

1,047,011 

1,813,487 

1,799,576 

Machinery  and  Fittings. 

2,169,M0 

2,660,039 

6336,927 

Matches,  Japanese. 

3,808,949 

4,743,209 

5,658,130 

Medicines. 

1,386,596 

1,506,297 

1,908,573 

Paper. 

2,372,463 

2,549,082 

2,453,039 

Kioe. 

7,650,711 

8,879,580 

8,554,971 

Bailway  Plant  and  Materials. 

7,996,825 

6,046,459 

7,846,739 

Soap. 

1,157,391 

911,051 

1,564,461 

Stores,  Household. 

1,372,446 

1,491,817 

2,384,534 

Timber,  Hard-wood. 

781,643 

998,990 

809,277 

„       Soft-wood. 

1,328,468 

1,496,991 

2,309.130 

Sugar,  Brown. 

4,787,995 

5,498,510 

7,863,058 

„      Candy. 

1,292,266 

1,387,918 

1,578,189 

„      Befined. 

6,285,546 

6,838,728 

8,248,312 

„      White. 

3,596,244 

4,556,307 

5,482,548 

Wines. 

943,312 

903,532 

1,016,351 

Spirits. 

.')95,225 

504,094 

1,272,204 

Beer  and  Porter. 

600,989 

669,883 

789,862 

All  these  imports  come  from  different  countries.  Thus,  cotton  3ram  from 
India;  cotton  goods  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America;  opium 
from  India;  kerosene  oil  from  the  United  States  of  America,  Sumatra  and  Bussia;  wine 
from  France ;  matches  from  Japan;  rice  from  Indo-China;  aniline  dyes  and  colours 
from  Germany;  flour  from  the  United  States  of  America  and  window-glass  from  Bel- 
gium. In  thus  speaking,  we  do  not  mean  to  state  that  all  the  matches  are  imported 
solely  from  Japan,  or  all  the  window-glass  from  Belgium,  but  we  wish  to  point  out  the 
supply-source  whence  such  articles  are  chiefly  derived.  Likewise,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
from  the  above  table  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  various  countries,  that  all  the  products 
come  from  these  countries  themselves.  Thus  Hongkong,  and  to  a  large  extent  Great- 
Britain  too,  are  furnishers  of  imports  manufactured  in  other  countries,  but  shipped  in 
English  bottoms. 
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Principal  Exports  to  Forel^a  Count rles.  —  The  following  table  shows  the 
principftl  exports  from  China  to  Foreign  Countries  for  the  years  1903, 1901  and  1SM)5. 
The  values  are  given  in  Haiktcan  taels. 


Principal  Net  Exports  to  Foreign  Conntries,  1903-1905. 


Description  of  Goods. 

1908 

190f 

1905 

Value  :Hk.Tl8. 

Value  :Hk.Tls. 

Value  iHk.Tls. 

Silk. 

74,289,703 

78,255,412 

70,303,833 

Tea. 

26,233,673 

30,031,964 

25,145,652 

Raw  Cotton. 

18,294,614 

24,811,595 

12,029,326 

Skip.s  (Furs),  Skin  Clothing,  Rugs. 

5,r,58,118 

7,827,542 

9,684,286 

Beans. 

5,550,344 

4,926,805 

6,931,876 

Beancake. 

5,293,496 

2,355,918 

6,188,347 

Straw  Braid. 

4,127,206 

4.502,820 

2,210,688 

Sheep's  Wool. 

2,475,455 

4,602,344 

6,070,157 

Hides,  Cow  and  Buffalo. 

4,718,100 

7,142,420 

4,995,749 

Oils  (Bean,  Groundnut,  Tea,  Wood, 

3,587,381 

4,882,105 

4,095,985 

Paper.                    lAniseed,  Cassia). 

3,496,366 

8,766,700 

8,551,631 

Tin,  in  Slabs. 

2,034.717 

3,200,788 

8,441,547 

Mats  and  Matting. 

4,140,456 

3,889,642 

3,129,330 

Cattlo  (Sheop,  Pigs,  Goats). 

2,679,755 

3,120,190 

3,210,100 

Bristles. 

1,988,260 

2,497,949 

2,555.610 

Firecrackers  and  Fireworks. 

2,433,951 

2,717,906 

2,972,256 

Hemp. 

1,716,643 

1,854,134 

2,a52,007 

Medicines. 

1,891,910 

1,946,788 

2,111,616 

Sugar. 

987,977 

1,356,179 

2,194,490 

Eggs. 

1,677,080 

2,651,860 

2,081,589 

Provisions  and  Vegetables. 

2,923,785 

2,100,802 

2,474,703 

Sesamum  Seed. 

2,029,996 

535,930 

2,349,746 

Tobaco,  Leaf  and  Prepared. 

2,025,023 

2,565,400 

2,312,713 

Chinaware. 

2,203,713 

1,663,921 

1,721,474 

Fruits  of  all  kinds. 

1,653,177 

1,785,407 

1,671,992 

Grasscloth. 

660,249 

768,983 

1,259,586 

Fish  and  Fishery  Products. 

992,011 

967,653 

1,164,387 

Timber  and  Wood  of  all  kinds. 

1,400,680 

1,390,836 

1,135,246 

Vermicelli  and  Macaroni. 

1,180,955 

1,434,305 

1,377,962 

Prtnclpal  Re-exports. —  The  value  of  China's  re-exports 
IS  inconsiderable.  The  total  was  in  1904,  Hk.  Tls.  13,384,055; 
and  in  1905,  Hk.  Tls.  14,093,741.  The  following  table  will 
exhibit  Ihe  most  important  articles  for  the  years  1904  and  1905, 
with  their  equivalent  values  in  Haikwan  taels. 
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Principal  Be-exports,  1904-1905. 


Description  of  Goods. 

190i 

1905 

Hk.  Tls. 

Ilk.  Tls. 

Cotton  Goods. 

5.017,815 

5,020,06  i 

Formosa  Tea. 

8,9-l5,S15 

2,554,600 

Motals. 

440,78!^ 

889,233 

Coal. 

491,875 

641,625 

Houaehold  Stores. 

71,331 

516,887 

Kerosene  Oil. 

471,445 

512,809 

Ginseng. 

297,820 

435,684 

Opium. 

174,721 

219,626 

Flour. 

5,633 

2^)2,118 

Condensed  Milk. 

8,3a'> 

181,539 

Woollen  Goods. 

171,894 

173,962 

Bags  of  all  kinds. 

333,328 

168,485 

Sugar. 

33,248 

122,410 

Ceylon  Tea. 

44,055 

82,795 

Spirits. 

26,623 

225,277 

Beer  and  Porter. 

11,762 

142,743 

Wines. 

36,589 

106,587 

Talne  and  ImporteiKse  of  the  principal  articles  of 
trade.  —  The  principal  Unprnria  to  China  are  6  :  OoUon  piece 
goods,  opiufn,  tneials,  kerosene  oU,  nutehinerPf  raiiway  pUnU 
ana  materiaie.  The  following  table  shows  the  details  of  cotton 
goods  supplied  from  1903-1905. 

Importation  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods  and  Tarn. 


Description. 

1908 

19M 

1908 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Shirtings  and  Sheetings,  Plain. 

31,818,938 

80,602,826 

65,.387,593 

Drills,  Jeans,  T-Cloths, 

10,113,635 

9,616,902 

21,525,938 

Fancy  Cottons  (Italians,  Lastings, 
Spanish  Stripes). 

1D,311,126 

24,848,009 

27,330,425 

Cotton  Yarn  and  Thread  in  Balls 
and  Spools. 

67,376,305 

59,515,568 

67,208,907 

Ootton  fabrics  are  imported  especially  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  from  England,  and  in  lesser  quantity  from 
Japan,  Germany  and  India. 
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Gotton  yarn  is  imported  principally  from  India  and  Japan. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  supplied  from  1903- 
1905. 

Importation  of  Cotton  Tarn. 


im 

1901 

1906 

Hk.Tl8. 

Hk.Tlfl. 

Hk.TlB. 

Indian. 

46,279,099 

42,406,135 

47,556,392 

Japanese. 

20,750,664 

15,975,990 

17,791,368 

English. 

640,568 

963,666 

815,430 

Hongkong. 

208,426 

118,226 

77,727 

The  sorts  of  Opium  imported  from  1903-1906  were  as  follows. 

Sorts  of  Opium  imported,  1903-1905. 


1908 

190ft 

1906 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Benares. 

8,139,056 

6,161,962 

6,587,092 

Malwa. 

17,024,215 

16,097,055 

12,899,986 

Patna. 

16,884,857 

13,160,719 

13,743,796 

Other  kinds  (Persian). 

2,282,764 

1,674,416 

889,147 

Net  ImportatkHi  of  Opiaiii  Into  tte  Open  Porto.  —  The  foUowing  table 
shows  the  exact  quantity  of  opium  which  passed  into  consumption  at  the  principal 
ports  from  1900-1905. 


Opium :  Net  Importation  into  the  Principal  Ports,  I900-I906. 

Port. 

1900      1      1901 

1902     1      1908      1      1906 

1905 

Piouls. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Shanghai. 

13,173 

13,859 

14,950 

17,492 

15,208 

14^11 

Canton. 

6,915 

8,013 

8,499 

9,461 

9,453 

10,209 

Swatow. 

5,248 

4,838 

4,921 

5,891 

4,865 

4,129 

Foochow. 

2,921 

2,702 

3,418 

4,419 

3,851 

3,301 

Amoy. 

2,457 

2,556 

3,486 

3,919 

3,422 

3,299 

Ch^nkiang. 

3,960 

3,856 

2,996 

3,508 

3,462 

2,351 

Hangchow. 

1,797 

1,852 

1,870 

2,227 

2,487 

2,009 

Ningpo. 

2,559 

2,357 

2,025 

2,207 

2,209 

1,814 

Lappa. 

1,591 

1,410 

1,406 

1,089 

1,276 

1,783 

Kiukiang. 

2,223 

2,116 

1,786 

2,240 

2,418 

1,715 

Wuhu. 

2,453 

1,980 

1,325 

2,255 

2,360 

1,625 

K'iungchow. 

532 

382 

422 

100 

450 

1,075 
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The  Picul  is  equivalent  to  133  ^  lbs  ayoirdupois,  or  60,453 
kilogrammes. 

The  principal  u«p»i'H  from  China  are  MXk  and  Isv. 
These  two  articles  constituted  up  to  1880  more  than  80%  of  the 
whole  export.  The  following  tables  show  the  various  kinds, 
value  and  quantity  of  each  of  these  exports. 


Sorts  of  Silk  exported,  1903-1905. 


DoBoription. 

1908 

ISOf 

IM 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Silk,  Raw,  White. 

11,603,874 

19,581,790 

13,524,010 

„     Yellow. 

8,649,601 

3,857,828 

3,866,402 

„    wad. 

4,678,434 

9,861,668 

8,689,062 

„     Steam  FiUtnre. 

81,284,941 

28,526,115 

27.3954»9 

Goooons. 

2,704,268 

945,685 

1,844,286 

Waste  Silk. 

5,016.637 

8,014,202 

4.288.526 

Cocoons,  Refuse. 

402,503 

400,519 

555,818 

Piece  Goods. 

12,096,178 

10,600,800 

8,897,627 

Shantung  Pongees. 

1.688,787 

1,162,568 

1,041,123 

Products,  Unclassed. 

1,170,085 

804,748 

840,981 

Total  Export  of  Silk  to  Foreign  Countries  for  the  past  10  years. 


Raw, 

Re- 

Steam 

Raw, 

Waste 

Refuse 

Waste 

Year. 

White, 

Yellow. 

Reeled. 

Filature. 

Total. 

WUd. 

Cocoons. 

Silk. 

Cocoons. 

Yam. 

IMouls. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

PiouU. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

1896 

28,547 

6,775 

9,673 

27,041 

72,086 

16,370 

11,020 

44,987 

63-23 

... 

1897 

34,691 

7,610 

13,778 

41,485 

97,564 

19,064 

10,959 

54,306 

8,501 

1898 

32,738 

7,746 

10,799 

41,050 

92,333 

16,489 

9,058 

68,737 

9,526 

1899 

42,393 

14,145 

10,452 

49,434 

123,424 

24,629 

12,656 

87,998 

9,221 

1900 

22,2a4 

11,267 

9,519 

35,277 

78,267 

18,867 

9,148 

58,312 

9,648 

86 

1901 

29,187 

13,669 

15,903 

49,937 

108,696 

20,499 

8,585 

66,044 

11,710 

12 

1902 

22,280 

12,636 

15,146 

50,557 

100,519 

19,179 

13,436 

72,436 

11,962 

23 

1903 

12,703 

9,375 

6,688 

43,979 

72,695 

22,127 

19,430 

79,822 

16,879 

207 

1904 

21,260 

10,374 

12,964 

47,2o7 

91,885 

33,527 

11,015 

66,781 

14,719 

161 

1905 

15,413 

10,718 

8,857 

45,347 

80,335 

25,584 

14,207 

87,114 

20,806 

53 

Silk  is  prhicipally  purchased  by  France  (74,100  piculs  in 
1904,  and  70,820  in  1905),  which  takes  alone  annually  about 
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250,000,000  franca  worth  {£  10,000,000),  or  12  %  of  the  total 
export.  Italy  comes  next,  having  taken  22,116  piculs  in  1904, 
and  21,620  in  1905.  The  United  States  of  America  hold  the 
third  place,  having  taken  17,800  piculs  in  1904,  and  16,246  in 
1905.  The  great  silk  exporting  centres  are  Shanghai  and  Canton. 
China's  silk  trade  is  at  present  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
The  eggs  of  the  worms  are  diseased  and  nothing  is  done  to 
remedy  the  evil.  In  the  Shanghai  district,  from  1000  eggs, 
400  are  failures,  300  arrive  at  the  spinning  stage,  while  the 
remainder  produce  only  inferior  cocoons.  To  make  a  picul  of 
silk,  it  took  formerly  3  to  4  piculs  of  cocoons,  now  it  takes  4  to 
6,  and  the  article  produced  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  total 
value  of  the  silk  export  of  1904  was  Hk.  Tls.  78,255,412,  and 
in  1905,  Hk.  Tls.  70,393,833,  a  falling  off  of  7,861,579  taels. 


Sorts  of  Tea  exported,  i908-i90l. 

Description. 

1908 

ISOi 

1906 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  TU. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Tea,  Black. 

13,144,875 

16,567.796 

12,721.213 

„    Green. 

8,;}62,574 

9,469,737 

8.292.474 

„    Brick,  Black. 

2,983,880 

3.576,846 

3,366,263 

„         „      Green. 

1,690.240 

406,910 

586.750 

„    Tablet. 

159,569 

115.388 

123,9?0 

„    Dust. 

2,436 

65,287 

54,967 

Total  Export  of  Tea  to  Foreign  Countries  for  the  past  10  years. 


Year. 

Black. 

Green. 

Brick. 

Tablet. 

Dust. 

Total. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

1896 

912,417 

216,999 

566.899 

16.234 

292 

1,712,841 

1897 

764,915 

201.168 

588,298 

6,149 

1,628 

1.532,158 

1898 

847,133 

185,306 

498,425 

7,117 

619 

1,538.600 

1899 

9;J5,578 

213,798 

474,026 

6,105 

1,288 

1.680.7a5 

1900 

863.374 

200.425 

316,923 

3,027 

675 

1.384.324 

1901 

665,499 

189,430 

293.522 

8,670 

972 

1,157,998 

1902 

687,288 

253,757 

570,037 

7,156 

973 

1,519,211 

1903 

749,116 

301,620 

618.458 

7,679 

657 

1.677,630 

1904 

749.002 

241.146 

447,6^5 

4.550 

8,856     1 

1,451,249 

1905 

597,045 

242,128 

518,498 

4,859 

6.768     1 

1,369,298 
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Tea :  Exportation  Direct  to  Foreign  Countries,  IMS. 

DeBtination. 

Black. 

Green. 

Brick. 

Tablet. 

Dust. 

Grand 
Totol. 

Piouls. 

Piouls. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piouls. 

Piculs. 

Great  Britain. 

252,841 

31,524 

68,303 

1,185 

85S,858 

Hongkong. 

81,976 

1,645 

7 

31 

83,650 

Other  British  Colonies. 

M,970 

13,416 

44 

28,430 

United  States  of  America. 

62,678 

116,884 

2,566 

182,123 

Russia  (European  Ports). 

1,637 

59,477 

88,781 

2,347 

152,242 

Russia   and  Siberia  (by  land 
frontier). 

67,410 

320,225 

1,327 

9,836 

895,298 

Russia  (Paoifio  Ports). 

15,927 

103 

36,958 

71 

53,059 

Continental    Europe     (Russia 
excepted). 

51,681 

6,829 

1,540 

15 

39,317 

Turkey,  Persia,  Kgypt. 

25,293 

8,944 

29,237 

The  prindpai  nutrtB/ar  the  eaopmri  e/fM  are  Hankfmw  ^ 
n  in  Hupeh  ^  4:«  Shanghai  ±  %  in  Kiangsu  jt  H,  FBO€hmv 
n  ^  in  Fokien  JH  ^,  and  CanMmm  or  Kwangchow  Fu  Jf  jH{ 
Jif  in  the  Province  oi  Kwangtung  Jf  %.  Hank^ow  exports  its 
article  principally  to  Siberia  and  Russia  in  the  shape  of  brick 
tea.  Two-thirds  of  this  tea  come  from  Hunan  m  Iff  and  Hupeh 
im  :|[^,  and  the  remaining  one-third  from  Kiangsi  {E  |f.  Black 
tea  is  exported  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  and  green  tea  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  this  latter  country  taking  in  1905 
about  15  \  million  lbs,  or  nearly  half  the  total  output.  Of 
late  years,  China's  tea  business  has  degenerated,  and  now  occupies 
but  a  secondary  place  in  the  list  of  exports.  The  growth  and 
preparation  of  the  leaf  are  carelessly  attended  to,  and  the  packing 
is  at  times  fraudulent.  Thus  in  1904,  the  London  Customs 
rejected  6000  chests  of  scented  capers,  as  adulterated  with  iron 
filings  and  sand,  and  totally  unfit  for  use.  In  1905,  a  Chinese 
Commission  visited  the  tea  districts  of  India  and  Ceylon,  but  so 
far  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  produce,  and  place 
on  the  market  a  leaf  of  better  quality  and  purity. 

Importamee  of  the  Commeree  of  the  varioue  Borte  {eee 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  p.  328). 

Share  taken  hy  eac^  WereiWH  Omnirif  in  the  V^eion  Trade 
ofChhM,  1903-1905. 

27 
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Shipping :  Yesaels  entered  and  cleared,  1903-19IISi. 

Flag. 

1908 

190ft 

1901 

1908 

19MI 

1906 

No 

No 

No 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British. 

25,927 

31,298 

30,442 

28,122,987 

82,933,873 

36,095,658 

Japanese. 

7,554 

5,755 

5,850 

7,965,858 

4,290,350 

6,2384^18 

German. 

6,424 

6,811 

7,387 

7,310,427 

7,602,304 

8,187,871 

French. 

2,596 

2,647 

6,184 

1,178,200 

1,264,320 

1,699,121 

Norw^ian. 

1,184 

1,528 

3,246 

1,186,056 

1,349,868 

2,922,826 

American. 

736 

716 

689 

559,686 

924,809 

1,293,416 

Bnssian. 

765 

81 

36 

569,903 

56,279 

82,155 

Portuguese. 

326 

726 

926 

28,064 

83,466 

146,290 

Danish. 

125 

70 

68 

158,692 

82,623 

72,337 

Swedish. 

119 

68 

178 

103,798 

54,780 

156,466 

Butch. 

78 

101 

119 

112,811 

183,197 

227,500 

Austrian. 

49 

50 

52 

99,616 

155,202 

195,705 

Korean. 

50 

40 

6 

33,382 

10,176 

1,296 

Italian. 

1 

44 

65 

200 

12,286 

19,906 

SpsAish. 

2 

6 

84 

8,730 

Chinese  Shipping. 


1908 

1901 

1906 

1908 

1904 

1906 

Vessels  of  the 
Foreign  Type. 

Junks. 

No 
22,697 

8,011 

No 
25,482 

121,383 

No 
35,076 

118,679 

Tons. 
9,510,631 

400,578 

Tons. 
9,779,152 

4,988,819 

Tons. 
11,349,911 

5,057,441 

All  these  vessels  are  owned  by  Chinese,  sail  under  the 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

Carrying  Trade  between  the  Treaty  Ports, 

Share  taken  by  each  Nationality. 


Chinese  Flag,  and  have 

igoi-iflw. 


Fhig. 

Clearances  and  Entries 

Total  Tonnage 

at  Treaty  Ports. 

Outwards  and  Inwards. 

1906 

1906 

1906 

1906 

British, 

33,998 

21,768 

22,897,301 

25,369,1(49 

Chinese. 

20,601 

88,584 

9,759,749 

12,754,408 

Japanese. 

8,858 

25,222 

8,920,988 

5.747,393 

German. 

4,981 

5,299 

5,169,346 

5,543,198 

Norwegian. 

486 

1,476 

416,444 

1,277,978 

French. 

1,866 

2,807 

300,875 

898,868 

American. 

110? 

172 

172,524 

166,097 

Swedish. 

37 

106 

28,199 

94,201 

Dutch. 

15 

:^ 

24,998 

60,142 

Portuguese. 

200 

274 

23,510 

46,222 

Danish. 

28 

43 

23,250 

30,264  . 

Bussian. 

67 

7 

39,583 

11,747 

ItaUan. 

38 

86 

10,405 

11,034 

Atrstnan. 

1 

2 

2,929 

6,642 

Korean. 

29 

2 

4,089 

24Q 
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Shanghai ;  Qroes  and  Wet  Values  of  the  Trade  of  the  Port,  1903-1905. 


1908 

1906 

1906                1 

QrosB. 

Net. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Gross. 

Not. 

n>rel«ii  GoodiL 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Imported  from  Foreign 
Countries  and  Hong- 
kong          

184,192,1)59 

195,025,937 

258,381,?./3 

Imported  from  Chinese 
Ports. 

porta 

1,028,:W 

1,880,061 

1,19],3S7 
869,578,768 

185,m,866 

196,905,998 

Be-exported  to  Foreign 
Countries  »nd  Hong- 
kong  

5,791,949 

9,006,612 

10,199,186 

Re-exported  to  Chinese 
Ports      (chiefly      to 
Northern  and  Yang- 
tze Ports) 

Total   Foreign    Be-ex- 
ports.  -._ --.-. 

]  40,12^,098 

142.609,286 

157,169,406 

140,015,W:> 

161.617.898 

167,368,592 

Net  T^itol    F»relsa 

Imports. 

89,906,714 

45,288,100 

r 

98.907,178 

Native  Produce. 

Northern  and  Yang- 
tze Ports) 

100,987,119 

127,&7C,888 

119,967,861 

• 

Re-exported  to  Foreign 
Countries.     ^      ^ 

63,865,074 

78,822,999 

69,120,537 

Re-exported  to  Chinese 
PorU. 

Total     Native    Re-ex- 
ports. ^^^^^^ 

23,006,994 

29,093,193 

30,485,940 

86,372,068 

107,966,192 

99,606,477 

Net  Totol  Native  Im- 
porte. 

14,166,081 

90,006,686 

19,6»?,776 

Native    Prodace  of 
localori^inexport- 
edtoF»reiSnOoanl^ 
rieo.  .- 

87,886,888 

81,191,801 

88,811,006 

Native    Pradnoe  of 
localorifftoexport- 

IMal    bporto     of 
local  oii^ 

Groflo  Value  of  the 
Tnufe  Af  Uw^  Pnvt 

87^58,686 

68,018,101 

88,998,888 

80487,686 

88,868,188 

79,106,966 

851,800,809 

605,061,960 

668,966,968 

Net  Value    of   the 
Trade  of  the  Port, 

ie.,  Foreign  and  Nati- 
ve Imports,  less  Re- 
exports, and   Native 
Exports  of  local  origin. 

118,818,889 

165,660,170 

176,979,198 

(9ee  above  :  Gross  and  Net  Values  of  the  Trade  of  St^anghai,  1900-1906.  p.  269). 
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PercenUges  of  Trmde  and  share  of  each  Nationality,  together  with  the  total 
foreign  population  of  China*  and  the  nnmber  of  foreign  commexcial  hooses  for  the  yeart 
1904-1905. 


Nationality. 

Commercial  Houses. 

^  Persons.^           1 

19M 

19Qf 

1901       1       1906      ) 

1905 

British. 

52,89 

50,78 

436        !        434 

5,981 

8.493 

Chinese. 

27,05 

24,98 

1 

Oerman. 

10,02 

9,92 

173       ]        197 

l,J^7l 

1,850 

Norwegian. 

2.07 

5,24 

8                 10 

186 

166 

Japanese. 

8.92 

4,12 

650 

729 

9,139 

16,910 

French. 

2.25 

2,06 

67 

77 

1,374 

2,143 

American. 

0,78 

1,82 

106 

105 

3,220 

3,380 

Austrian. 

o.a9 

0,25 

15 

17 

205 

250 

Dutch. 

0,16 

0,18 

15 

9 

209 

181 

Swedish. 

0.12 

0,37 

1 

1 

122 

137 

Italian. 

0,01 

22 

28 

366 

412 

Bnssian. 

0,28 

0,19 

21 

19 

308 

682 

Ihmish. 

0,06 

0,07 

11 

13 

198 

201 

Belgian. 

6 

8 

286 

273 

Portuguese. 

0.01 

0.01 

36 

44 

3.387 

2,462 

Spanish. 

0,01 

0,01 

32 

7 

278 

249 

P^vlatt^n  mad  CDiniiieMe  or  ilie  Op^n 

We  have  given  in  this  work  the  estimated  population  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Approximate  as  it  is,  it 
affords  at  least  valuable  information  on  the  relative  importance 
of  the  principal  centres  of  population.  We  now  append  here 
the  population  and  annual  value  of  the  trade  of  each  of  the  open 
ports.  The  list  of  the  Ports  is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the 
statistics  are  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs. 

Annual  Net  Yalne  of  the  Whole  Trade  of  each  Port,   1M3-1M6. 


Port. 

1908 

19MI 

1906 

Population. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Us. 

Hk.Tl8. 

Amoy  (Hsiamfin). 

■  n 

16,985,898 

17.201,571 

18,654,610 

114.000 

Canton  (KwangchowFn). 

m»m 

110,550,826 

96,247,076 

92,243,650 

900,000 

Ch*ang8ha. 

*  » 

2,R17,514 

5,895,880 

500,000 

Ghefoo. 

X  « 

38,lf>3,912 

34.255.175 

30,131,381 

82,000 

Chdnldang. 

m  ii 

34,439,707 

32,323,204 

33,344,206 

168,000 

Ch*ungk4ng. 

m  m 

29.222420 

29,403,966 

27,731.627 

620,000 

Fooohow. 

m  m 

16.738.718 

17,265,968 

17,724,198 

624,000 
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Annual  K«t  Value  of  the  Whole  Trade  of  each  Port,  1M8-I90&(oontmaed). 


Port. 

1901 

1901 

1906 

Population. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

HftDgchow. 

ft 

M 

15,607,133 

17,747,662 

17,496,980 

350,000 

Hank'ow. 

ff 

p 

99,129,500 

107,449,374 

111,043,046 

870,000 

Ich*ang. 

£ 

B 

3,189,566 

2,961,227 

3,263,670 

45,000 

KUochow. 

m 

m 

14,59^^,411 

18,863,80^ 

22,322,680 

120,000 

KiokiftDg. 

% 

n 

22,985,791 

24,317,560 

23,228,644 

36,000 

K'iangohow. 

« 

m 

4,530,872 

5,018,603 

6,876,804 

85,000 

tt 

n 

2,574,126 

3,161,444 

55,000 

Kowloon  (Kialnng). 

A 

M 

42,501,795 

48,771,566 

42,946,800 

i       ^ 

Lappa  (Kungpeh). 

9i 

* 

16,756,562 

17,735,132 

16,858,584 

(Hongkong 

Lungchow. 

■ 

m 

132,414 

895,526 

280,452 

12,000 

Mengtze. 

« 

n 

6,435,578 

10,747,299 

9,592,945 

12,000 

NanVing. 

HI 

X 

7,352,525 

8^26,048 

10,578,545 

300,000 

Newohwang. 

^ 

B 

47,632,059 

41,517,878 

61,752,905 

74,000 

Niogpo. 

m 

ik 

22,2^0,093 

21,297,412 

19,163,680 

260,000 

Pakhoi  (Peh-hai). 

* 

m 

8,341,418 

3,013,256 

2,P30,938 

20,000 

Samshai  (Sanshui). 

H 

4c 

7,308,8?0 

5,236,495 

8,883,259 

5,000 

Santoao  (Santungao). 

H»« 

1,939,069 

1,995,276 

2,220,082 

8,000 

Shanghai. 

± 

» 

118,812,899 

145,480,170 

176,979,193 

840,000- 

Shashi. 

» 

• 

2,417,679 

1,956,871 

1,317,544 

80,000 

Sooohow. 

m 

m 

3,084,628 

8,131,579 

4,240,013 

500,000 

Swatow  (Shant'eu). 

ill 

H 

43,792,227 

49,280,786 

48,005,306 

60,000 

Szemao. 

A 

aF 

204,767 

266,9?3 

246,848 

9,000 

Tengyneh. 

■ 

tt 

1,715,653 

2,085,504 

1,679.999 

12,000 

Tientsin. 

^ 

9 

68,729,061 

68,954,691 

96,565,672 

750,000 

Ts'inwang-iao. 

»xa| 

8,111.780 

10,172,668 

21,»51,079 

5,000 

Wdnohow. 

fi 

m 

2,589,333 

2,388,699 

2,257,021 

80,000 

Wuohow. 

» 

m 

8,267,124 

11,080,087 

11,185,518 

65,000 

Wuhu. 

m 

« 

24,542,788 

23,228,383 

30,623,809 

137,000 

Tohchow. 

fi 

M 

8,478,241 

2,162,568 

490,058 

20,000 

GnMMlTMal. 

686,800,098 

m,185,9ei 

8U,089,«69 

7,768,000 

Value  of  Exports  abroad. 

214,852,467 

239,486,683 

227,888,197 

Value  of  Home  Trade. 

12^,647,510 

132,036,189 

134,800,777 

The  estimated  population  of  each  port  is  that  of  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  these 

'  cities.    In,  TsHngtao  ff  At  a  port  situated  at  the  entrance  to  Kiaoohow  B  fH  bay,  in 

Shantung  |i|  JR,  and  leased  to  Germany  by  China  in  1898,  the  Chinese  population  is 

about  40,000,  but  if  we  include  the  sphere  of  interest,  120,000.    The  foreign  civilian 
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population  is  1,1 10.  The  German  garrison  of  Kiaochow  consisto  of  108  offioen,  3,400 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  one  battalion  of  the  Bast  Anatio  Gfttiisoii 
brigade. 

The  share  of  Hongkong  in  the  trade  of  China  amounted  in  1908  to  31  %  of  the 
imports  and  14  %  of  the  exports;  in  1904,  it  reached  40  %  of  the  imports  and  30 %  of  the 
exports,  while  in  1905,  the  imports  attained  43%  bnt  the  exports  dropped  to  34  |  %. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

KEAKS  OF  COKMTJiriCATIOK. 

In  no  civilised  country  of  the  world  are  communications  so 
difficult  as  in  China*  Of  late,  a  certain  amount  of  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  services,  in  railways 
and  steam-navigation  along  the  coast  and  on  the  rivers,  but 
every  thing  is  still  to  be  done  in  regard  to  good  roads  and  the 
up'keep  of  canals. 


Mid  BridgMU  —  Except  the  Qovernment  courier 
roads,  China  has  only  fo9ipath9  of  variable  dimension,  some  of 
which  are  paved  or  laid  with  flag  stones,  while  others  are 
merely  beaten  tracks  through  the  fields. 

In  the  Nf  the  roads  widen  out  enough  in  the  plains  to 
allow  rough  carts  to  travel  on  them.  In  the  Centre  mnd  the  &, 
where  the  country  is  largely  mountainous,  they  seldom  exceed 
5  feet  in  breadth.  In  Tunnan  dlff  however  they  attain  6  feet. 
In  the  N*  W*p  they  are  generally  sunk  deep  between  high  walls 
of  loess  or  yellow  earth. 

Bridges  are  generally  of  etone  and  sometimes  of  wood.  In  the  W.,  as  in  SMeckw^an 
IB  fm,  there  are  some  iron-chain  suspension  bridges,  bat  they  cannot  bear  heavy 
burdens.  In  several  plaoes,  where  the  river  is  too  wide,  bridges  of  boats  are  established. 
The  most  famous  is  that  of  Lanchow  i^u  H  ^  JUp  in  Karuu  "X^  f^  Province.  Fine  stone 
bridges  with  arches  are  found  in  several  Provinces,  especially  in  SMeehw*an  Q  ^l| 
and  Fokien  jB  ]ft. 

In  the  Central  and  Maritime  Provinces,  no  governmental  provi$ion  is  made  for 
the  repairing  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  all  such  public  work  is  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality.  When  traffic  becomes  actually  impossible, 
the  officials  levy  a  tax  in  the  district  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  It  sometimes 
happens,  though  seldom,  that  a  well-to-do  member  of  the  local  gentry,  or  some  guilds 
take  the  work  in  hand,  in  which  case  the  latter  collect  themselves  subscriptions 
and  supervise  what  is  done.  In  the  Western  Provinces,  where  the  population  is  scanty, 
the  officials  have  to  make  provisions  for  occasional  repairs.  They  employ  soldiers  to  do 
the  work,  or  impose  it  upon  the  population  of  the  adjoining  villages. 

We  have  mentioned,  when  describing  the  18  Provinces,  the  principal  roads,  and 
here  refer  the  reader  to  each  of  these  Provinces  (see  each  Province :  Highways  of 
Communication). 
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lor  PMtal  intflnmjm^  called 
in  Chinese  Kwtmmm  Ui%m  1^  j^  ^  |K  (Pablic  horse  great  roads). — 
Such  is  the  name  applied  to  the  principal  roads  which  connect 
JMWn#  :|;  ]Qt  with  the  remote  regions  of  the  Empire.  The 
number  of  these  roads  is  generally  stated  to  be  21.  Like  the 
customary  tracks  of  the  country,  they  adopt  approximately  a 
straight  line.  They  are  often  cut  into  the  steep  sides  of  mountains, 
or  run  through  them  by  means  of  tunnels.  When  the  plain 
expands,  they  attain  a  width  of  from  20  to  25  yards,  and  are 
paved,  and  sometimes  bordered  with  rows  of  trees.  At  intervals 
of  every  3  miles,  a  signal  tower  is  erected.  All  along  the  way 
are  found  inns,  relay-posts  and  stations  of  soldiers.  Taking 
BOtlmg  as  the  centre  or  starting  point,  the  following  are  the 
principal  of  these  roads : 

1  —  AMn^  ft  a  to  JfwlNisM^  in  Manchuria. 

2  —  JPWNM^  ft  ^  to  Oh*ma^  m$  ^  $i  Jif  in  Szechw'an  ■ 

fl\.  This  road  passes  through  TWytfe»  J^  -jk  W.  Hf  ^" 
Shansi  >  |1|  ||,  and  thence  proceeds  to  8imatm  Fu  fj  ^ 
Iff  in  Shensi  Iff  g.  Here  it  branches  into  two,  one 
leading  to  LanOkma  n$  ^  jlH  fff  in  Kansu  -Q-  J|f,  the 
other  to  €Jh*en^u  m&  J§^  $f  Jff  in  Szechw'an  B  jli* 

3  —  AMn^  4;  7S(  to  TtMiiMm  m^  ff  j^  Jff.  This  road  passes 

viA  Wethmmi  Ai  «  ff  ^,  KSHfimg  Fii  m  M  M 
and  Nan^trng  l^ki  J^  ff^  Jff  in  Honan  ^  J^  Province. 
It  thence  proceeds  to  8kmgpang  JPk&  Jf^  ff^  Jff  in  Hupeh 
M  *»  Chl'amgieh  JW  ^  H  j|^  and  Tuenchaw  JP«  {^  iHI 
Iff  in  Hunan  JM  Iff,  Ktoe^^tm^  JFh  -f^  ff^  Jff  in  Kweichow 
jH:  M,  and  leads  finally  to  Tmman  mt  ^  }^  fff. 

4  —  BMng  4;  A  to  KweiHn  A»  #  #  jfif  in  Kwangsi  H  |f . 

This  road,  like  the  preceding  one,  passes  vi&  Weihtmi 
«•«»*  in  Honan  jiJK|,JBran*'a«FJj  p  in  Hupeh  ^ 
ft,  Ch^amgBha  Ac  ^  tP  Hf  '^^  Hunan  j^  Iff,  and  thence 
leads  to  KweWnFu^llJ^  #  ]ff,  the  Capital  of  Kwangsi  JJH  ig. 

5  —  FOoing  ft  ]^  to  Canton  or  Kwangehow  A»  H  M  ^flp 

This  road  passes  through  NanehUmg  i'w  It  fi  jfif  in 
Kiangsi  2t  B^  And  thence  continues  to 
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6  —  JPeMnQ  :(t  A  to  Fooehaw  Ai  H  ^  jfif  in  Fokien  H  flr. 
This  road  passes  vi&  OMnMang  Ac  lit  j£  H^  in  Kiangsu 
a:  H,  Hangthaw  1^  i0i  H\  fif  in  Oh^kiang  ^  fl,  and 
thence  leads  to  Fboehaw  -^^  M  iV{  Hf^  the  Capital  of 
Fokien  |B  tt  Province. 
The  up-keep  of  these  roads  is  entirely  neglected,  and  they 
are  almost  impassable,  especially  in  the  rainy  season. 


I  orOoiivejaiM*e.^In  the  Northern  Province8  the  asual  mode  of  convey- 
ance for  passengers  is  by  cart  drawn  by  ponies,  mules  or  oxen.  Some  also  travel  in 
sedan-chairs  borne  by  carriers,  or  in  mule-litters  (both  are  however  rare  and  reserved 
for  distinguished  persons),  and  in  barrows  propelled  by  hand  and  sail.  Others  ride  on 
horseback  or  on  mules  and  donkeys.  For  goods,  conveyance  takes  place  by  ox-cart, 
by  mules,  by  camels  and  by  donkeys.  Qoods  are  also  transported  to  a  laiige  extent  on 
the  shoulders  of  carriers.  The  three- mule  cart  is  the  most  comfortable  way  of  travelling 
when  one  starts  on  a  long  journey.  Besides  the  passengers,  these  carts  will  carry  from  6 
to  8  cwt  weight  of  luggage.  Beyond  the  main  roads,  carts  cannot  be  used  in  Shensi  m  H 
and  Kamu  U*  If,  while  in  Shann  (Ij  IS  the  highways  are  even  in  such  a  bad  state 
that  it  is  difficult  to  travel  on  them. 

In  the  Central  and  Southern  lieffions^  carts  are  seldom  found.  Passengers 
travel  ou  the  barrow  or  sedan-chair.  Others  ride  on  ponies,  mules  or  donkeys, 
Jinricshas  are  found  only  in  the  large  towns  and  in  the  surroundings.  Carriers  are 
even  more  numerous  than  in  the  North. 

Waterways.  —  CMna  possesses  an  excellent  network  of 
waterways,  especially  in  the  Central  Region.  The  principal  are: 
the  TangUte  ^  ^  and  tribuUries;  the  airkiang  H  jX  and 
tributaries ;  the  lower  B^'ho  g  |jf ,  the  Jfin  PQ  or  F^mehom 
riveTf  the  Miwahho  fH  m  in  Nganhwei  If  41;  the  Tt^ienr 
twng^Mmg  13  Hf  2l  ^^  Gh^kiang,  portions  of  the  IB^ommg^hm 
H  fpf  and  tributaries,  chiefly  the  WtHrh^  ^  ^  (see  these 
rivers). 

The  ranjraK  holds  the  foremost  place  with  its  tributaries  : 
the  Han  ^,  the  AMcJ^tc^on  jS  )\\  TiverB^  the  Slofng-kiang  fff^  fl 
and  KanrMang  H  {C.  Its  great  lakes,  its  ever  abundant  water- 
supply,  all  afford  the  greatest  facilities  for  navigation. 

Many  of  these  water-courses  are  navigable  only  in  the 
flood-season.  Others,  near  the  seaboard,  are  available  only  when 
the  tide  comes  up. 

CamaiB  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  deltas  of  the  Tang' 
Ue  and   the  SIrMang.    They  are  carelessly  looked  after,  and 
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sometimes  even  quite  neglected,  the  consequence  being  that  they 
become  more  and  more  filled  up  with  silt. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Grmnd  CcmtO* 

Tk€  Grand  {Janai  or  ImperUU  Canml,  called  in  Chinese 
Yu-ho  Ip  jff  (Imperial  river),  Yiin-ho  fH  jff  (Transport  river),  or 
Yiinliang-ho  SUM  (Tribute-bearing  river). — The  Grand  Canal 
extends  from  Hangchow  |pi  jHI  ^  in  Ch^kiang,  to  Tientsin  J^ 
^  ^  in  Chihli  |i[  H^  a  distance  of  about  1000  miles. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  accounts,  it  was  commenced 
in  the  VI^^  century  B.C.,  and  finished  in  only  A.D.  1283.  The 
most  ancient  part  is  that  which  lies  between  the  Yangtze  ^  ^ 
and  the  Hwai-ho  fH  ^.  The  Southern  part,  extending  from 
Hangchow  to  Chdnkiang,  was  constructed  from  A.D.  605  to  617. 
The  upper  part,  extending  from  the  old  bed  of  the  Hwang-ho 
$lfff  io  T*ientsin,  was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Shitsu  ftHBi 
of  the  Yuen  yQ  dynasty,  and  completed  within  a  space  of  3  years 
(A.  D.  1280-1283).  Shitsu  then  transferred  his  capital  from 
Hangchow  $i)l\Jtf  ^o  Peking  Jff^  }jC-  As  the  Northern  Provinces 
were  not  very  fertile,  and  the  trade  along  the  seaboard  unsafe, 
he  was  forced  to  get  provisions  from  the  Southern  Provinces. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  complete  the  work  left  unfinished  by 
his  predecessors. 

The  Saythem  fioniois  extending  from  Hangchow  ifii  fH  to 
Ch^nkiang  JK  {H,  offers  no  difficulty  as  to  its  water-supply. 
The  slope  is  gentle  and  water  is  plentiful.  Navigation  on  it  is 
easy.  Boats  are  sometimes  retarded  by  bridges,  but  there  are 
neither  rapids  nor  locks  to  pass.  The  floods  and  tides  of  the 
Hangchow  river  are  the  only  obstacles  to  overcome.  A  strong 
embankment  has  been  constructed  to  maintain  apart  the  water 
of  the  river  from  that  of  the  canal. 

The  tJmirai  portion^  extending  from  the  Yangtze  §1  ^  to 
Ts'ingkiangp'oo  iH  j£  tffi  is  the  most  ancient.  This  part  skirts 
several  large  lakes.  It  was  formerly  fed  by  the  Yangtze  §|  <7, 
and  its  stream  flowed  in  a  S.-W.  direction.  It  is  fed  at  the  present 
day  by  the  waters  of  the  Hwai-ho  f^ff,  as  they  issue  from  the 
Hungtseh  0|  ^  lake,  and  the  stream  runs  in  a  N.-S.  direction. 
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The  current  is  siroag  and  difficult  to  ascend  when  one  proceeds  on 
the  upward  journey.  The  level  of  the  country  lying  to  the  W. 
of  the  Grand  Canal  and  called  the  ahmm^-h^  J:  )9t  (above  the 
river),  is  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  Canal,  while  the  country  to 
the  E.,  or  Halarho  f  ^  (below  the  river),  is  lower.  Waste- 
weirs  constructed  on  the  Eastern  embankment,  and  opening  on 
the  Hsia-ho,  discharge  the  surplus  waters  in  the  flood-season, 
and  thus  relieve  the  banks  and  hinder  injury  of  the  works. 
There  are  few  bridges  in  this  portion  of  the  Canal,  but 
numerous  ferry-boats  facilitate  passing  at  almost  every  place. 
This  part  of  the  Canal  is  far  from  offering  the  same  advantages 
for  navigation,  at  least  when  one  proceeds  from  S.-N.,  as  the 
Southern  portion.     Boats  however  can  easily  travel  on  it. 

The  if4M"f/l«rit  fiarfiofiy  extending  from  Ts'ingkiangp^oo  m  {t 
j|to  T4entsin^^,  is  the  most  recent  and  also  the  most  difficult 
for  navigation,  and  hence  the  least  utilized.  Between  TsMng- 
kiangp'oo  and  the  Hwang^ho  ^  ^^  the  canal  is  fed  from  the 
Hwai-ho  fH  ^  and  the  W6n-ho  gt  ?if  •  The  current  flows  in  a 
S.-N.  direction  from  the  junction  of  the  Taw6n-ho  ^  ^  f^ 
with  the  Grand  Canal  at  Nanwang  ^  |QE*  The  passage  of  the 
Hwang-ho  )|  |jf  is  difficult.  If  the  water  fails  to  rise  7^  feet 
beyond  the  ordinary  level,  junks  are  unable  to  cross  it.  If  it 
rises  higher,  the  current  becomes  too  strong,  and  so  travellers 
must  at  times  wait  a  whole  month  before  an  opportunity  offers 
to  cross  it.  At  Lints^ng  ^  |||,  the  Canal  joins  the  Wei-ho  m 
)i^,  borrows  its  channel,  and  is  again  easily  navigated.  From 
Ts'ingkiangp^oo  to  Lints^ng,  the  Canal  is  navigable  with  diffi- 
culty. W&ter  is  often  lacking,  and  the  locks  or  tMdh  H  (such 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  narrows  that  stem  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  and  establish  a  strong  difference  of  level  above  and 
below)  constructed  to  remedy  this  drawback,  are  passed  with 
difficulty.  On  the  up-voyage,  the  boat  must  be  hoisted  by  means 
of  hawsers,  while  in  the  downward  trip,  it  must  be  kept  in 
check.  There  are  numerous  capstans,  and  hands  are  not  wanting 
(about  80  or  100  men  are  at  work  at  times),  nevertheless  the 
operation  is  not  performed  without  trouble  and  risk  of  danger. 
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The  tribate-fleet,  which  carried  the  rice  to  Peking,  formerly 
followed  this  way,  and  comprised  4,000  to  5,000  boats  divided 
into  65  sections.  The  voyage  was  performed  bot  once  annaally. 
Of  late  years,  the  grain  despatched  to  Peking  is  largely  forwarded 
by  the  sea  route,  through  the  agency  of  the  **China  Merchants' 
Steamship  Company". 

As  a  means  of  communication  between  N.  and  S.,  this  part 
of  the  Ganal  is  at  present  of  little  value,  as  it  is  defectively 
constructed,  silted  up  by  the  mud-laden  waters  of  the  Hwang- 
ho,  and  rendered  ineffective  through  oflBcial  neglect. 

In  its  Southern  and  Central  portions,  the  Grand  Canal, 
although  badly  kept  up,  is  much  more  utilized,  and  several 
thousands  of  boats  traflBc  on  it.  From  Ts4ngkiangp*oo  to  Tien- 
tsin, travellers  frequently  hire  carts  which  jolt  them  on  to  Peking. 

Numerous  officials  were  formerly  entrusted  with  the  up-keep 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  under  the  control  of  a  IHreeior  GemenU  «/ 
ike  Graim  TroMpmH,  or  T^ami^uii  Tmmgimh  }ff  f|  Ml  ||.  This 
official  was  of  equal  rank  with  the  Viceroys.  He  resided  at 
Ts^ingkiangp'oo,  as  well  as  his  first  Assistant,  who  bore  the  title 
of  Tribute  Taot'ai,  or  Ts'ao-Hot'ai  )ff  ^  S-  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Director- 
General  of  the  Grain  Transport  was  abolished  in  January,  1905. 

Ballwajs. — The  pioneer  railway  of  China  was  constructed 
by  the  firm  of  Jardine,  Matheson  and  C*  in  1876,  and  connected 
Shanghai  J:  jH  and  Woosung  ^  }||,  a  short  distance  of  12 
miles.  The  Chinese  Government  gave  no  regular  permission, 
and  official  opposition  being  manifested,  the  working  of  the  line 
was  stopped  by  the  British  Minister.  In  1877,  it  was  sold  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  the  rails  and  sleepers  were  torn  up  and  the 
entire  rolling  stock  shipped  off  to  Formosa.  About  20  years  elapsed 
before  the  subject  was  taken  up  again.  The  Shanghai-Woosung 
line  was  rebuilt  in  1897,  by  German  engineers,  in  the  service  of 
a  Chinese  Company,  and  opened  to  traffic,  Septemb.  1st,  1898. 

In  1886,  the  Imperial  Northern  Railway  Company  was 
started  under  Government  approbation,  and  obtained  the  cons- 
truction of  a  line  from  Tientsin  3^  ^  to  the  K'aip'ing  ||  Sjp  coal 
mines  in  North  Chihli  g[  ||.     This  line  was  further  extended  to 
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T'angku  H  jft  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peh-ho  g  fjf^  and  opened  to 
traffic  in  July  1888.  In  1897,  nine  years  later,  it  was  completed 
as  far  as  Peking. 

Several  important  lines  have  since  been  boilt,  others  are 
in  process  of  construction,  or  are  being  contemplated.  Railway 
enterprise  is  of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  the  Imperial 
Post  Office  in  China.  It  will  also  much  facilitate  other  inland 
communications,  and  develop  trade  throughout  this  vast  Empire, 
which  could  so  far  be  crossed  only  with  difficulty,  and  with  great 
loss  of  time.  Chinese  finance  being  inadequate  to  such  a  vast 
scheme,  foreign  capital  was  borrowed,  and  certain  lines  mort- 
gaged to  Foreign  powers  and  companies,  but  the  Government 
can  redeem  all  concessions  under  certain  specified  conditions. 

At  the  close  of  1906,  there  were  about  3,500  miles  of  railway 
lines  open  in  China,  inclusive  of  Manchuria. 

The  following  list  will  record  briefly  the  principal  lines  now 
completed  and  working,  as  well  as  those  under  construction, or  pro- 
jected in  the  near  future.  It  is  made  out  proceeding  from  N.  to  S. 


I.    Railway  Lines  completed  and  working,  1907. 

II 

Tiength 

Name, 

in 

Designation  of  Line. 

Romanised. 

Description. 

English 
MUes. 

754 

PekiDir  to  HAnk'ow. 

Kinghan. 

t^m 

Grand  Trunk  Line  of  China.  — 

Open  to  traffic  Novemb.  14, 1905. 

French  and  Belgian  capital. 

Imperial  Railways 

of  North  Ohiiia. 

Peking  to  T'nngchow. 

Kingt'ung. 

mm 

Short  Branch  Line. 

12 

PekingtoYink*ow(New- 

Ttinyii. 

WHi 

470 

chwang)  via  Tientsin, 

Line.  The  character  "Yil"  is  the 

T'angku   and    Shan- 

name  of  a  river  near  the  E.  end 

haikwan. 

of  the  Great  WaU. 

Keupangtze  H  If  7*  to 

Sinmin  Fu, 

«A« 

Keupangtze  is  the  junction  on  the 

70 

Sinmint^un  iK  A  4* 

Shanhaikwan-Newohwang  Line. 

Sinmint'un  to  Mukden. 

Fungnn. 

*m 

This  section  was  restored  to  China 
by  Japan,  April  15, 1907.  A  De- 
cauville  line  joins  Mukden  with 
Antung  (175  miles)  on  the  Talu. 
It  wiU  be  converted  to  the  stan- 
dard gauge  in  2  years. 

86 
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I.    Saalway  Lines  completed  and  working,  1907.  (oontinned). 


§i 

Lengthi 

Name, 

in 

Designatioii  of  Line. 

Romanised. 

s  .s 
^5 

Description. 

Bnslish 
MUes. 

Kinchow  Fn  to  the  Nan- 

30 

p'ifto  Coal  mines. 

Kaopotien  to  the  West- 

Kaopotien is  on  the  Kinghan  Line. 

80 

ern  Tombs. 

CWiMww^    EMflleni 

TungtaHng. 

mm 

The  Northern  Section  of  this  RaU- 

Baliway. 

way  is  now  controlled  by  Russia, 
as  far   South  as  Ch'angch*nn 
(Kw'anob*dngtze).From  Ch*ang- 
ch*nn  to  Dalny,  the  line  has  been 
transferred  to  Japan,and  iscalled 
the  S.  Manchurian  RaUway. 

Mancharia  Station,  via 

A  short  branch  (15  miles)  runs  from 

1200 

Harbin  to  Port  Arthur 

Tashihk'iao  to  Yink'ow  (New- 

and  Dalny. 

chwang). 

Harbin  to  East   Man- 

A   line   connecting    Kirin    with 

800 

oharia  Frontier. 

Ch*angch'nn  will  be  jointly  con- 
structed by  China  and  Japan. 

Ts'ingtao  to  Tainan  Pu 

Kiaoisi. 

mm 

German  Direction. 

280 

(Shantung). 

Taok*ow  to  Ts'inghwa 

TaoUHng. 

mm 

This  line  crosses  the  Kinghan  Rail- 

90 

(Honan). 

way,  and  connects  Wfihwui  Fu, 
Hwaik*ing  Fu  and  Honan  Fu. 
Constructed     by    the     Peking 
Syndicate  (British),  and  taken 
over   by   China    under    Loan 
Agreement  of  July  3^,  1905. 

Shanghai  to   Woosung 

Sunghu. 

mm 

Formiug  part  of  the  Shanghai - 

12 

(Kiangsu). 

Nanking  Railway  in  course  of 
construction.     "Hu"     is     the 
literary  name  of  Shanghai. 

Finghsiang  to    Liling 

P'ingli. 

»m 

Conveys   coal   from    the    P4ng- 

60 

(borders  of  Kiangsi- 

hpiang  mines  to  Liling  in  Hu- 

Hunan). 

nan. 

Canton     to     Samshni 

Sanshui, 

H* 

Branch  of  the  Ynehhan  Line. 

20 

(Kwangtnng). 

Swatow  to   Ch'aochow  ,  Ch^aoahan. 

«u 

Constructed     by     Chinese     and 

32 

Fn  (Kwangtnng). 

Japanese  Engineers  at  a  cost  of 
$  3,000,000.  Sand  used  as  bal- 
last. No  foreign  capital  invested. 
The  Swatow  terminus  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town. 
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II.    Bailway  Lines  xmder  Constmction,  1907. 

<L  i 

length 

Name, 

B  1 

in 

Designation  of  Line. 

Bomanised. 

^§ 

Description. 

EnsUsh 
miles. 

Peking  to  Kalgan. 

Kingchang. 

«K 

Chinese  capital  and  constrnotion. 
Open  as  far  as  Nank*ow  (33  miles). 

125 

Peking  to  Jehol. 

Jeh-ho. 

mn 

Ch^ngting  to  T*aiyiien 

ChSngt'ai. 

TK* 

Shansi  Une  from  Chdnt'ow  to  T*ai- 

150 

rShansi). 

yifen  Fu.  Russian  capital. 

P4ngyang  to  Tsehohow 

P'ingtseh. 

^m 

Constracted  by  the  Peking  Syndi- 

83 

Fu  (Shanai). 

cate.  Tsehohow  Fa  is  the  centre 
of  a  vast  coal-field. 

K'aifong    to    Lohyang 

K'ailoh. 

m  » 

Belgian  capital. 

130 

(Honan). 

Shanghai  to  Nanking. 

Huning. 

mm 

Concession  granted  to  the  British 
and  Chinese  Corporation, L<  .,by 
Loan  Agreement  of  July  9, 1903. 
Completed  as  far  as  Wusih,  SO 
miles    beyond    Soochow,    and 
opened  July  18, 1906.  Whole  will 
beflnishedin  1907. The  Shanghai 
line  will  be  extended  to  Hang- 
chow  and  Ningpo;    also  from 
Sinyang  (S.K.  Honan)  to  P'uk*ow 

Nanking). 

160 

Shanghai  to  Kiahsing. 

Sukia 

mm 

Opening    ceremony    took     place 
January  21, 1907. 

Canton  to  Hank'ow. 

Yuehhan. 

«« 

Concession  originally  granted  to 
an  American  Syndicate,  but  now 
redeemed  by  China  for  a  sum  of 
Tls.  3,000,000.  Opening  ceremony 
took  place  June  28, 1906.  So  far, 
construction    little     advanced. 
The  line  from  Canton  to  Sam- 
shui,  already  constructed,  forms 
part  of  this  railway.  The  char- 
acter  "Yueh"  is  the  name  of 
the  region  South  of  the  Meiling, 
and  early  subdued  by  the  Han 
dynasty. 

746 

Canton  to  Kowloon. 

Kiukwang. 

AN 

British  capital  and  construction. 

120 

Laokai  to  Yunnan  Fn. 

Tienyueh. 

$k» 

This  is  the  Tonkiii-Yiinnan  rail- 

280 

1 
1 

way,  conceded  to  Prance.  Will 

be  open   to  M^ngtze  in    1907. 

The  character  "Tien"  means  the 

country  occupied  by  the  Lolos 

and  other  tribes. 
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III.   Projected  Railway  Lmes,  1907. 


oT  S 

Length! 

Name, 

B   S 

in 

DeaigAtion  of  Line. 

Romanised. 

Description. 

English 
Miles. 

Kalgan  to  K*ulan. 

K^uchang, 

KK 

K'ulun  or  K'urun  is  the  Chinese 

(MoDgoUa). 

name  for  Urga.    It  is  built  on 
the  Tola  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Selenga. 

Lanchow  to  Hi. 

Lani, 

MP 

Ili  Province  is  a  part  of  Chinese  Tur- 

(Kansn). 

kestan,  or  the  New  Dominion. 
It Ues  to  the  N.  of  the  T*ien-shan, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Ili  river, 
which  flows  into  Lake  Balkash. 

T'ientBin  to  Ohftnkiang. 

TnnchSn. 

»« 

This  line  is  to  pass  through  Tsi- 

560 

(Kiangsu). 

nan  Fu  in  Shantung,  and  Sii- 
chow  Fu  in  Kiangsu.    British 
and  German  capital.    China  is 
now  working  to  have  the  conces- 
sion cancelled. 

T*iuigkwan  to  P*uohow 

Fu. 
WuhQ    to     Kwangteh 

Tungp*u, 

an 

Borders  of  Shansi-Shensi. 

Wuktoang, 

mm 

Construction  commenced.  Theline 

Ohow.  (Nganhwei). 

will  be  extended  to  Wftnchow  in 
Chikiang  Province. 

Hank'ow  to  Ch'togtu. 

Chw*anhan, 

mm 

The  Capitals  of  Hupeh  and  Sze- 
chw'an,  viA  ChHmgk'ing. 

KiokUng  to  Nanch'ang 

Kiunan. 

Am 

Fa, 

Oh*6nohow  to  Ch*ang- 

Ch*Snch*ang 

mm 

North  Hunan. 

tehFa. 

Sooohow  toNingpo,  vii 

SuhangrUng 

»«« 

Kiangsu   and   ChAkiang  Provin- 

170 

Hangchow. 

ces.  British  capital. 

Amoy  to  Fooohow  Fu. 

Fokien  Province.  Japanese  capital. 

150 

Foochow  to  Wach*aiig 

Wach*ang    on    the    right    bank 

450 

Fu.  (Hupeh). 

of   the   Yangtze,   opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Han-ho,  is  the  Ca- 
pital of  Hupeh.  Japanese  capital. 

Canton  to  Kanchow  Fa. 

Kwinghan. 

fftt 

Kanchow  Fu  is  in  South  Kiangsi, 
on  the  Kan-kiang,  which  flows 
into  the  P'oyang  lake. 

Canton  to  Amoy. 

Kwanghna. 

«■ 

Kwangtang  Province. 

Macao  to  Samahai  and 

Canton. 

Sinning  to  Tungkiang. 

Sinning. 

t|f  H  1  S.  E.  Kwangtang. 

•  Southern  Kwangsi.  The  line  will 

150 

Longchow. 

be  farther  extended  to  Pakhoi 
in  Kwangtang.  French  capital. 

Bhamo  to  Tftngyaeh. 

Ti^nmi^n 

11  S    Tiinnan.  British  capital. 

146 
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Many  years  will  elapse  before  all  these  lines  are  built.  The  Upper  and  Lower 
Yangtze,  the  Canton-Hank'ow,  the  coast  linrs  will  no  doubt  be  made,  and  passing 
through  the  richest  and  most  populous  regions  of  the  country,  they  will  dt>cidedly 
prove  a  success. 

Pofltal  Serrloe.  —  Till  within  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  no  Post  OflSoe  Depart- 
ment in  China  similar  to  what  exists  in  Western  countries.  The  GoTemment  had  its 
mounted  couriere  who  carried  the  Imperial  commands  enclosed  in  a  sealed  casket. 
They  could  be  recognized  from  afar  by  a  small  yellow  flag  attached  to  the  collar  of  their 
dress.  There  were  relays  of  horses  every  30  miles,  and  the  postal  couriers  passed  from 
one  horse  to  another  without  alighting.  Whenever  waterways  were  available,  long 
barges  replaced  the  mounted  service.  This  courier  service  was  however  only  for  go- 
vernmental purposes,  and  the  common  people  shared  nowise  its  advantages.  Private 
correspondence  was  entrusted  to  postal  agencies  or  "letter  hongs",  who  undertook,  on 
payment  of  a  small  sum,  to  convey  it  to  its  destination. 

In  1874,  Sir  Bobert  Hart,  the  Inspector- General  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms, established  a  postal  system  between  Peking  and  Shanghai,  and  subsequently 
extended  it  to  the  foreign  mercantile  community.  Thus  originated  the  postal  system 
of  China,  called  the  Imperial  Post  Office^  opened  on  Feb.  2"*,  1897.  It  is  conducted 
by  a  special  branch  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  (see  above  :  p.  325).  Peking, 
Shanghai  and  Canton,  have  Postal  Commissioners,  with  jurisdiction  over  inner  Pro- 
vinces ;  Wanhsien  (in  Szechw^an ;  the  most  important  port  on  the  upper  Yangtze 
after  Ch^ungking.  see  p.  115)  has  a  Foreign  Inspector,  who  controls  all  mails  forwarded 
to  China's  Far  West.  The  Imperial  Post  Office  (I.  P.  O.)  deals  with  all  mail  matters 
ordinarily  enumerated  in  postal  tariffs :  letters,  postcards,  newspapers,  printed  matter, 
samples,  and  also  with  parcels  (domestic  and  international),  and  a  special  kind  of  native 
mails  known  as  ^^clubbed"  letter  mails,  made  up  and  transmitted  on  account  of  Native 
Postal  Agencies  under  certain  regulations.  Stamps  are  sold  and  registration  conducted 
under  much  the  same  rules  as  in  Union  countries.  Money  Orders  are  issued  and 
cashed  within  the  domestic  area  only.  Conventions  passed  ¥rith  Great  Britain,  Hong- 
kong, France,  Germany  and  Japan  recognise  its  postage  stamps  (4  dollar-cents  being 
equivalent  to  1'  for  postal  purposes),  and  thus  enable  it  to  forward  mails  to  Foreign 
countries.  During  the  year  1905,  the  tariff  has  been  recast  and  better  adopted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  people,  r  letter  being  now  forwarded  within  a  district  for  I  cent 
{l^  ),  and  for  2  cents  {^^  )  per  ^  oz.  to  any  part  of  the  Empire,  a  wonderfully  cheap  rate 
indeed  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  communications,  the  distance  covered,  and 
the  necessary  staff  required  for  such  an  arduous  undertaking.  Means  of  transport, 
regularity  and  speed  have  also  been  improved.  Official  support  has  been  gained  and 
prejudices  broken  down,  but  the  new  system  has  still  to  compete  with  native  "letter 
hongs",  and  struggle  against  likin  charges  on  parcels,  and  smuggling  of  "clubbed" 
mails.  Fixed  rates  and  prepayment  are  much  resented,  the  Chinaman  ever  wanting 
to  bargain. 

At  the  close  of  1905,  Postal  Establishments,  including  Head  Post  Offices  and 
Agencies,  numbered  1,626,  and  reached  in  1906  to  2,096.  The  bulk  of  articles  dealt 
with  rose  from  66  ^  millions  in  1904,  to  76  millions  in  1905.  Parcels  also  have 
advanced  from  772,000  to  over  1  million. 

The  following  tables  will  exhibit  the  work  and  its  progress  from  1901-1905. 
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Present  Tariff:  Imperial  Post  Office  (from  Notiflcatioii  No.  41). 


I^ 

"^^^ 

r           I 

Domestic 
Places. 

Foreign  Countries.  1 

Mail  Matter. 

Unit  of  charge. 

T" 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Lo- 
cal. 

Do- 
mes- 
tic. 

Un- 
ion. 

Cts. 

Ja- 
pan. 

Hongkong 

Macao 
Ts4ngtao 
Weihaiwei. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Letters. 

Every  j  oz.  or  fraction  thereof. 
(Limit  of  weight,  4  lbs.). 

1 

2 

10 

3 

4 

Postcards. 

j  Single. 
)  Double. 

1 
2 

1 
2 

4 

8 

3 

1 
2 

Newspapers 

Every  2  oz.  (singly  or  in  bulk). 
(Limit  of  weight,  4  lbs.). 

i 

1 

2 

i 

2 

Books  and  Prints ; 

Up  to  3  oz. 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Commercial  Papers. 

(Limit  of  weight,  32  oz). 

Samples. 

Up  to  3  oz. 
(Limit  of  weight,  8  oz.). 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Registration. 

Simple. 

5 

5 

10 

7 

10 

With  return  Receipt. 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

Parcels. 

Up  to  1  lb. 

1  lb.  to  3  lbs. 
(Limit  of  weight,  22  lbs.  For 
inland   places   reached   by 
overland  courier,  6  lbs.). 

10 
15 

15 
20 

Money  Orders. 

Per  Dollar. 

(Limit  of   order,  $50.    For 
inland  places  not  reached 
by  steam,  $10). 

2 

2 

N( 

»tiBS 

ued. 

Local.  —  Tariff  I.  i.e.  Mail  matter  within  delivery  radius. 

Domestic.  »  Tariff  II.  i.e.  Mail  matter  between  Imperial  Post  OfSces  in  China. 

Tariff  V.  franks  foreign  letters  and  postcards  inland,  where  an  I.P.O.  exists,  but 
foreign  heavy  mail  articles  (Newspapers,  Books,  Commercial  Papers,  Samples),  if  carried 
to  places  not  reached  by  steam,  have  to  pay  additional  Tariff  II.  (domestic). 

All  foreign  parcels,  where  and  however  carried,  have  also  to  pay  additional  tariff 
II.  (domestic),  over  and  beyond  Union  postage  on  parcels. 
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Head  and  Branch  Offices,  with  articles  handled  1901-1005. 


1901 

1908 

1908 

190i 

1905 

Head  aud  SnbOffices. 

30 

30 

31 

40 

♦I 

Branch  Offices. 

134 

263 

3:o 

352 

396 

Agencies. 

12 

153 

609 

927 

1,189 

Articles  dealt  with. 

10,500,000 

20,000,000 

42,500,000 

66,000,000 

70,000,000 

Parcels :  Kumber. 

120,800 

260,000 

487,000 

772,000 

1,032,000 

Weight  (Kilos). 

250,000 

516,000 

1.213,000 

2,702,000 

3,262,000 

Letters  in  native  "club- 
bed" mails. 

7,300,000 

8,000,000 

7,267,000 

8,300,000 

8,896,000 

Postal  Sections  and  Work,  1004-1005. 


North  China:  Peking  to  Kiaochow 

Central  China:    Ch'nngk'ing  to 
Kiukiang.  j-^j^^^ 

Lower  Yangtze :  Wuhn  to  Hang- 

Sonth  China  and  Yiinnan  Stations. 

Totel. 


Establish- 
ments. 

Articles. 

Parcels. 

1904 

1906 

190i 

1905 

190f    1     1905 

34i 

403 

19,000,000 

20,000,000 

197.000  i    256,000 

324 

381 

12,000,000 

14,000,000 

161,000 '    211,000 

224 

2C3 

25,000,000 

30,000,000 

290,000 

361,000 

427 

579 
1,626 

10,000,000 

12,000,000 

115,000 

302,000 

1,319 

66,000,000 

76,000,000 

772,000 

1,132,000 

Besides  the  Imperial  Post  Office,  the  principal  Foreign  Powers  maintain  their 
own  Post  Offices  in  the  Treaty  Ports.  Thus  there  are  in  Shanghai :  British,  German, 
French,  American,  Russian  and  Japanese  Post  Offices.  These  generally  distribute 
letters  and  parcels  by  their  own  letter-carriers,  thougli  some  (as  the  United  States) 
entrust  this  work  to  the  Imperial  Post  Office.  The  tariff  of  Foreign  Post  Offices 
varies,  as  the  mail  matter  is  internal  or  external  to  the  country  conducting  the  office. 
Thus  the  British  Post  Office  in  Shanghai  forwards  letters  to  Great  Britain,  and  some 
English  Colonies,  at  a  tariff  of  4  cents  ( 1<* ),  and  to  Union  countries  at  a  tariff  of  10 
cents  ( 2**  i  )  per  i  oz.  If  the  same  letter  is  despatched  through  the  French,  German 
and  Chinese  Post  Offices,  and  franked  with  their  stamps,  it  must  pay  Union  rates,  or  10 
cents  [2^  h)  P®^  i  o^*  weight.  From  April  1907,  all  letters  to  Europe  may  be  again 
forwarded  vi&  the  Trans-Siberian  route. 

Tele^raplMi. —  Up  to  1884,  China  had  no  other  system  of  rapid  communication 
than  beacons  lighted  on  towers,  which  thus  quickly  flashed  important  news  or  orders 
to  remote  regions.  These  towers  however  were  few  in  number,  and  the  signals  were 
not  always  comprehensible. 

In  1884,  the  Danish  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  put  up  the  first  line, 
which  connected  Peking  and  Shanghai,  and  was  completed  August  22^^^  1884. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  at  first  to  preserve  it  from  wholesale  destruc- 
tion. The  villagers  in  the  neighbourhood  frequently  pulled  up  the  posts  fo  make 
firewood,  and  cut  the  wires  to  make  nails.    To  check  this  destructiveness,  an  Imperial 
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decree  was  fixed  on  each  post,  threatening  with  immediate  decapitation  any  one  who 
would  he  caught  cutting  down  the  posts  or  wires. 

New  lines  soon  followed  this  first  attempt,  one  linking  Tongking  with  Shanghai, 
another  connecting  Shanghai  and  Hank^ow  etc. 

In  1887,  China  requested  to  connect  her  telegraph  system  with  that  of  Siberia, 
thus  putting  Peking  in  communication  overland  with  Europe,  but  the  permission 
was  not  granted  till  1892. 

The  total  length  of  line  in  operation  throughout  the  whole  Empire  at  the  end 
of  1905  was  34,000  miles.  A  main  line  connects  N .  and  S.,  and  runs  down  along  the 
coast.  The  S.  has  another  main  line.  From  the  Northern  and  Southern  main  lines 
spring  three  branch  lines,  one  going  Westwards,  another  through  the  inland  Northern 
Provinces,  and  a  central  one  along  the  Yangtze  valley.  A  line  3,000  miles  long  runs 
across  the  Gobi  desert.  By  means  of  all  these,  telegraphic  communication  is  maintained 
from  Peking  with  every  Province,  while  short  branch  lines  connect  the  principal  towns 
within  the  Province  itself.  The  rate  per  word  for  inland  messages  is  very  high  (Shang- 
hai to  Peking  0,42  cents  f  10^  ]  ;  Shanghai  to  Hongkong  0,45  cents  [  11^  ]  ),  and  this 
debars  the  people  from  benefiting  by  its  advantages.  At  the  close  of  1906,  the  Im- 
perial Telegraph  Company,  almost  wholly  Chinese,  had  379  offices,  and  employed  over 
1,200  workmen  together  with  8  foreign  engineers. 

Chinese  writing  being  not  alphabetic  but  syllabic,  there  being  as  many  char- 
acters as  there  are  words  in  use,  and  these  words  having  gieat  similarity  iu  sound, 
the  telegraphic  messages  are  sent  in  a  number  cypher.  For  transcription,  a  double- 
ended  type  is  used ;  on  one  end  is  the  character  or  ideograph,  but  only  8,000  are  used, 
and  on  the  other  the  corresponding  number.  When  a  message  is  received,  it  is  set  up 
by  the  numbers,  and  then  printed  from  the  reverse  or  character  end. 

Other  Telegraph  Gompanles  in  China.  —  In  1871,  the  Eastern  Extension 
Telegraph  Co.  (English),  connected  at  Madras  its  lines  with  those  of  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Co.,  and  thus  linked  Shanghai  by  cable  with  Hongkong,  Singapore  and  Europe. 

Since  then,  numerous  other  lines  have  been  laid  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Japan  and  by  the  Northern  Telegraph  Co  (Danish). 

The  lines  connecting  the  principal  ports  of  China  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
outside  world,  are  the  following  : 


Places  connected. 

Length  of  cable 
in  Nautical  Miles. 

1.  Cape  S*  Jacques  (Indo-China)  and  Hongkong. 

2.  Tourane  (Indo-China)  and  Amoy  (Fokien). 

3.  Hongkong  and  Amoy. 

4.  Amoy  and  Woosung  (near  Shanghai). 

Amoy  and  Gutzlafl. 
Gutzlaff  and  Woosung. 

5.  Hongkong  and  Foochow  (Fokien). 

6.  Foochow  and  Woosung. 

7.  Woosung  and  Nagasaki. 

Woosung  and  Gutzlafl. 
Gutzlaff  and  Nagasaki  (2  cables). 

8.  Nagasaki  and  Vladivostock.  (2  cables). 

952 
925 
330 

590 

58 

475 

460 

58 

|428 

{418 

770 

764 
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Plaoes  connected. 

Length  of  cable 
in  Nautical  Miles. 

9.  Woosung  and  Chefoo  (Shantung). 

10.  Chefoo  and  Taku  (Ohihli).  2  cables. 

11.  Woosnng  and  TsHngtao  (Shantung). 

12.  Ts*ingtao  and  Chefoo. 
18.  Chefoo  and  Weihaiwei. 

14.  Chefoo  and  Port  Arthur  (Manchuria). 

15.  Sharp  Peak  (Fooohow)  and  Tamsui  (Formoaa). 

16.  Shanghai  and  Yap  (Caroline  Islands). 

Shanghai  and  Guam,  yi&  Manila. 
Yap  and  Guam. 

Guam  and  Honolulu,  via  Midway  I. 
Honolulu  and  San  Francisco. 
Guam  and  Yokohama,  via  Bonin  I. 

516 
(212 
1218 

380 

246 
42 
88 

115 
1,780 
2,900 

560 
3,800 
2,270 
1.500 

Steamrtilp  Oompaolea  ■alUnff  to  or  frooi  carina.  <—  Several  Steamship 
Companies  have  established  communication?  between  China,  Europe,  America, 
Australia  and  Japan.    The  principal  of  these  are  the  following  : 


Nation- 

Number 

Name  of  Line. 

ality. 

Plying  between. 

of  sailings. 

1*  Secular  aerrlces. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 

British. 

London,  Shanghai. 

Bi-monthly. 

Navigation  Co.  (P.  &  O.). 

Canadian  PaciflcRailway(C.P.B.), 

yi 

Vancouver,  Hongkong. 

>i 

or  Empress  Boats. 

Messageries  Maritimes  (MM.). 

French. 

Marseilles,  Yokohama. 

n 

Norddeutscher  Lloyd. 

German. 

Bremen,  Yokohama. 

»i 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (N.Y.K.). 

Japanese. 

Tokio,  San  Francisco, 
Marseilles,  Anvers. 

t» 

Toyo  Kisen  Kabushiki  Kaisha. 

»» 

Yokohama,  Hongkong, 
San  Francisco. 

Monthly. 

Austrian  Lloyd  Steam  Naviga- 

Austrian. 

Trieste,  Yokohama. 

» 

tion  Co. 

Pacific  MaU  Steamship  Co. 

American. 

San  Francisco,   Hono- 
lulu, Hongkong. 

>f 

Occidental  and  Oriental  Steam- 

» 

San  Francisco,   Hono- 

»» 

ship  o»  (O.  &  O.). 

lulu,  Hongkong,  Manila. 

V  Otter  UnM  ooineotlii« 

CUhia. 

With  Burope. 

Glen  Line  (Cargo  and  Passeng- 
ers). 
Ben  Line. 

British. 

Glasgow,  Shanghai. 

)} 

Ocean  Steamship  Co.  L' ,  and 

n 

Glasgow,    Liverpool, 

Weekly. 

China  Mutual  Steam  Naviga- 

Shanghai. 

tion  Co. 

British  IndiaSteam  Navigation  Co. 

n 

London,  Yokohama. 
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Name  of  Line. 

Nation- 
aUty. 

Number 
of  sailings. 

Hamburg-America  line. 

German. 

Compagnie  Asiatiqne. 

French. 

Chargenrs  R^nnis. 

tt 

Wifh  America. 

United  States  and  China-Japan  S  S.  Line. 

American. 

SUndard  Oil  Co. 

ti 

Great  Northern  S.S.  Co.  of  U.S. 

i» 

With  Australia. 

Eastern  and  Australian  S.S.  Co. 

British. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

Japanese. 

Monthly. 

With  Japan. 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

Japanese. 

The  Boats  of  nearly  all  Companies  plying  between 

Europe  and  America. 

9*  Ooast  and  RlTerine  S.S.  CVMnpaiileA 

China  HerohanU'  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (C.M.S.N. 

Chinese. 

Co). 

Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Co.(Jardine,Matheson 

British. 

ifeCo.). 

China  Navigation  Co.  (Butterfield  &  Swire). 

»» 

China  and  Manila  S.S.  Co. 

»} 

Hongkong,  Canton  and  Macao  S.B.  Co. 

»i 

Apcar  and  Co. 

»t 

Geddes  and  Co. 

«i 

Spitsel  and  Co. 

>i 

Douglas  S.S.  Co. 

ft 

Shan  Steamers  Co. 

1* 

China  Engineering  and  Mining  Co. 

M 

Melohers  and  Co.  Hank'ow-Swatow  Line. 

German. 

Norddeutscher  Lloyd  Orient  Linie^ 

»» 

Hamburg  America  Linie. 

11 

China  Coast  Navigation  Co.  (Siemssen  and  Co). 

»i 

Taito  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Japanese. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  and 

»i 

Daito  Hunan  Kaisha  (combined  Aug*  16,  1906. 

—  Formerly  "Yangtze  Shipping  Co".). 

Nisshin  Kisen  Kaisha. 

)« 

Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha.                                  [Orient. 

» 

Compagnie  Francaise  des  Indes  et  de  l'Extr6me 

Franco-Chinese. 

Compagnie  Asiatique  de  Navigation  (Racine  Acker- 

French. 

mann  et  Cie). 

Chinese  Eastern  Railway  8t«»amship  Co. 

Rassian. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


Else  and  Progress  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  —  Foreign  Belations. 

Emigration. 


P.  Rise  and  Progress 

of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

The  Chinese  nation  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  its  history  goes  back  to  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  authentic  records,  in  the  shape  of 
either  monuments  or  written  documents,  whereby  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  early 
ages  may  be  sketched.  We  are  therefore  compelled,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  rely 
upon  what  tradition  furnishes  us.  As  time  rolls  on,  more  documents  will  be  available, 
and  facts  will  be  more  substantiated.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall  divide  this 
study  into  S  parts  :  V  the  Mythical  Period ;  IV  the  Ancient  or  Legendary  Period; 
III*  the  Historical  Period^  or  that  of  the  22  Dyyia^ties.  —  The  first  period  commences 
with  P^ankn  fi  "^^  and  is  a  medley  of  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  which 
deserve  no  credence.  The  second  period  begins  with  Ftthol  {K  H,  and  contains 
some  facts  which  seem  better  established.  The  third  period  commences  with  the  Hflla 
X  d3ma8ty  (B.C.  2:^05).  In  this  period,  facts  become  more  and  more  evident,  at 
least  if  they  be  considered  in  their  collectivity. 

J>>  —  The  Mythical  Beriod. 

This  penod  opens  with  the  "formation  of  heaven  and  earth",  and  covers  from 
45,000  to  500,000  years,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  ancient  Chinese. 

The  first  man  or  P'anka  S  *&>  ^h^  Chinese  Adam^  is  said  to  be  the  archi- 
tect of  the  universe.  He  is  represented  with  chisel  in  one  hand  and  hammer  in  the 
other,  bringing  the  rude  chaotic  mass  into  shape  and  form.  His  labours  lasted  for 
18,000  years.  Just  as  his  task  is  completed,  and  the  earth  roughly  fitted  to  receive 
its  future  inhabitants,  he  dies.  His  breath  is  then  changed  into  wind  and  clouds,  his 
voice  into  thunder,  his  blood  into  rivers,  his  right  eye  into  the  sun,  his  left  into  the 
moon,  and  his  hair  into  plants  and  trees.  His  flesh  is  transformed  into  fields,  his 
bones  into  mountains  and  minerals,  his  dropping  sweat  into  rain,  while  the  crawling 
insects  which  stuck  to  his  body  become  the  human  race. 

The  Chinese  believe  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  there  were  giants  upon 
the  earth,  for  P'anku  was  followed  by  three  sovereigns  :  the  heavenly  or  T*ieu  55» 
the  terrestrial  or  Hwang  j^  ^  And  the  huiJian  or  Ti  Bi^  who  were  of  gigantic  form. 
They  reigned  on  the  aggregate  during  18,000  years,  during  which  numerous  inventions 
were  made,  and  men  learned  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep. 
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These  ages  comprise  the  first  8  periods  of  the  10  epoclw  or  Kl  ]£,  into  which 
Chinese  writers  divide  the  early  history  of  the  country. 


II\  —  The  Ancient  or  Leffendary  JFeriod» 

(B.C.   285?-2205). 

1\  Tlie  Five  SOTerelgnS. —  The  history  of  this  period  commences 
with  Fulisl  fK  H,  the  first  of  the  five  sovereigns.  The  four  others  are  ^hennon^ 
jjp|i  H  (divine  husbandman),  or  YSnti  ^  ^  (fiery  ruler);  H'^an^i  X  ^  (yellow 
ruler);  Shaobao  ^  §k  (waning  brightness);  and  ChwanhflA  flK  ^  (conspicuous 
rectitude). 

Fuhsi  (B.C.  2852-2737)  fixed  his  capital  in  Honan  Province,  near  the  present 
K'aifung  Fu.  He  is  credited  with  having  invented  the  art  of  writing,  in  the  shape  of 
rough  pictorial  symbols,  from  which  the  present  system  of  Chinese  writing  has  been 
developed.  Shennung  (B.C.  2737-2697)  invented  the  plough,  and  taught  the  art  of 
agriculture,  and  the  medical  use  of  herbs.  He  is  honoured  at  the  present  day  as  the 
God  of  Agriculture  and  Medicine.  Hwangti  CB.C.  2697-2507)  is  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  the  Empire.  He  invented  music  and  the  fine  arts,  and  fixed  weights  and 
measures.  He  built  vessels,  constructed  roads  and  made  carts,  while  his  wife  Leitsu 
iV  M,  taught  the  people  to  rear  silkworms,  and  to  make  garments  of  silk.  He  divided 
his  territory  according  to  the  decimal  system^  as  follows  :  10  towns  formed  a  district ; 
10  districts  a  department;  10  departments  a  province,  and  10  provinces  the  entire 
Empire.  The  cyclic  period  of  60  yearsj  or  kiatze  ^  ^,  owes  its  origin  to  him,  and 
was  henceforth  employed  in  constructing  chronological  tables. 

These  three  first  founders  of  the  Empire  are  known  by  the  the  name  of  the 
three  H'vran^s  or  San  Hiran^  (three  August  Ones). 

Shaohao  (B.C.  2597-2513),  the  son  of  Hwangti,  established  the  9  degrees  of  civil 
magistrates,  and  the  9  grades  of  military  officials.  The  badges  of  the  former  were 
various  birds,  while  those  of  the  latter  were  wild  animals. 

ChwanhsU  (B.C.  2513-2435),  grandson  of  Hwangti,  was  a  pious  and  religious 
prince,  and  is  credited  with  having  invented  the  calendar. 

Under  Hwangti^  the  Empire  extended  from  Sbensi  in  the  "West  to  the  seacoast, 
and  from  modem  Chihli  in  the  North,  to  the  Yargtze-kiaug  in  the  South.  ChwanhtU 
is  said  to  have  still  extended  these  limits  as  far  as  Tongking  in  the  South,  and 
Manchuria  in  the  North. 

2^  The  Tbree  Great  Emperors.  —  A  distance  of  7S  years,  or  the 

reign  of  an  Emperor,  intervened  between  the  grandson  of  Hwangti,  and  the  three 
Great  Sages :  Yao  $^  (lofty),  Shun  ft  (benevolent)  and  YU  ^  (perfect),  whom  Con- 
fucius and  Mencius  have  extolled,  as  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
China.  '^Heaven  alone  is  great",  says  Confucius,  "and  only  Yao  imitated  it.  How 
vast  was  his  virtue  I    The  people  could  find  no  name  for  it." 

Yao  fS  (B.C.  2^)57-2255).  —  Yao  was  a  wise  and  learned  prince,  humble, 
frugal,  and  of  great  filial  piety.  "The  hunger  of  my  subjects"  said  he,  "is  my  hunger, 
and  their  offences  must  rest  on  my  person."  His  reign  was  peaceful  throughout,  and  only 
disturbed  by  a  great  flood  (B.C.  2297),  which  is  considered  to  be  an  overflow  of  the  Yellow 
Biver  possibly  changing  its  chaunel.He  fixed  his  court  at  P'ingyang  ^  U  ii^  Shansi  ^JH 
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Province.  He  corrected  the  calendar  by  the  insertion  of  an  intercalary  month,  thus 
making  the  seasons  recur  at  the  proper  time.  He  appointed  Yii  the  Greats  subsequently 
his  successor  on  the  throne,  to  regulate  the  overflow  of  the  waters.  Yao  hearing  of 
the  great  filial  piety  of  Shun,  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  summoned  him  from  the  fields, 
and  made  him  his  associate  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Before 
d3ring  he  appointed  him  his  successor,  and  ga^e  him  his  two  daughters  in  marriage. 

Shun  A,  also  called  YUshun  ft  A  (Shun  of  the  fabulous  beast.  B.  G.  2255- 
2205).  —  Shun  succeded  Yao,  and  was  not  less  conspicuous  for  his  brilliant  virtues. 
•He  had  a  board  erected  in  front  of  his  palace,  upon  which  evei-y  one  could  freely 
note  down  the  drawbacks  remarked  in  his  conduct.  He  enacted  that  coffins  should 
be  made  of  wood.  Several  aboriginal  States  submitted  of  their  own  accord  to  his  sway. 
He  divided  the  country  into  12  regions,  and  appointed  Yil  the  Oreat  as  his  successor. 

Ytt  A,  also  called  TayU  iz  fk  (Yu  the  Great.  B.  C.  2205-2197).  —  Yao  had 
formerly  appointed  Yfi  his  Superintendent  of  Works,  and  entrusted  him  with  draining 
off  the  iiaters  of  the  disastrous  flood,  and  canalising  the  rivers.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  13  years.  Shuji  had  chosen  him  as  his  associate  -in  the  government  of 
the  Empire,  and  had  him  appointed  as  his  successor.  Yii,  on  learning  the  honour  that 
awaited  him,  fled,  but  his  hiding-place  being  discovered,  he  was  compelled  to  rule  the 
State.  Confucius  said  of  him  :  "I  can  find  no  fault  in  the  character  of  Yii.  He  used 
coarse  food  and  drink,  and  displayed  the  utmost  filial  piety  towards  the  Spirits.  His 
ordinary  dress  was  poor,  but  he  affected  the  greatest  elegance  in  his  sacrificial  cap 
and  apron.  He  lived  in  a  low  mean  hoiise,  but  expended  all  his  strength  in  opening 
ditches  and  water-channels.  I  can  find  nothing  like  a  flaw  in  Yii."  Like  his  pre- 
decessors, he  displayed  intelligence  and  foresight.  Seeing  the  disastrous  effects  of 
drunkenness  through  excess  of  wine,  he  forbade  its  use  throughout  the  Empire. 
Several  treatises  on  agriculture  and  drainage  are  attributed  to  him.  He  divided  the 
country  into  9  Provinces. 

With  YU  commences  the  aeries  of  Chinese  dynasties j  22  in  all,  9  great,  and  3 
lesser.  The  first  three  are  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  and  lasted  during  the  space  of 
1,957  years. 

TIT*.  —  The  22  IkynasHeB. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall  divide  these  dynasties  into  4  periods  :  V  The 
three  first  or  primitive  dynasties.  2*  the  ancient  dynasties^  that  is  from  the  4**  or 
Ts'in  m  dynasty,  to  the  18**»  orT'ang  JR  dynasty.  3°  the  medieeval  dynasties^  that 
is  from  the  T'ang  to  the  Ming  QQ,  or  21"*  dynasty.  4*  the  modem  dynasties,  or  those 
extending  from  the  time  of  the  Mings  down  to  th^  present  day. 


r.  The  Primitive  Dgnasties. 

(B.C.  2205-249). 

Three  dynaoUea  occupy  this  long  period.  The  Hsia  M  dynasty  (B.  C.  2205- 
1766),  the  Shang  JH  or  Yin  R  dynasty  (B.C.  1766-1122),  and  the  Chow  JQ  dynasty 
(B.C.  1122-249).  The  first  held  sway  during  439  years,  the  second  during  644,  and  the 
third  during  873  years. 
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TJBDB 

GHIMSSE  mPEBIAI. 

The  Chinese  Empire  was  ruled,  from  the  foundation  of  the 

Monarchy  (B.C.  2205) 

Name  of  Dynasty. 

Family  Name. 

Beoan. 

SOVE&EIGNS. 

1 

1 

H         Hsia 

la 

Sze 

B.C.2205 

17 

2 

H            or 
tt          Yin 

1^ 

Tze 

{ 

1766 
1401 

28 

3 

J9          Chow 

M 

Ki 

{ 

1122 

770 

38 

4 

^          Ts^in 

M 

Ying 

249 

4 

5 

jlK          Han  (Western) 

(^  ^  Tung-Han  (Eastern  Han) 

9i 

Liu 

1 

(a 

206 
D.  25 

25 

6 

13  91  Shuh-Han  (Minor  Han) 

n 

i> 

221 

2 

7 

1^          Tsin  (Western) 

'  yti  9  Tung-Tsin  (Eastern  Tsin) 

j^H 

*  Szema 

{ 

265 
317 

15 

8 

Si  5[5  Liu-Sung  (House  of  Liu) 

9i 

Lin 

420 

8 

9 

^  U  Nan-Ts'i  (Southern  Ts*i) 

m 

Siao 

479 

5 

10 

f^  j^  Nan-Liang  (Southern  Liang) 

n 

ti 

502 

4 

11 

^  W  Nan-Ch'6n  (Southern  Ch'«n) 

» 

Ch'fin 

557 

5 

12 

W         Sui 

H 

Yang 

590 

3 

13 

it          T'ang 

* 

Li 

620 

20 

U 

ft  ^  Heu-Liang  (Posterior  Liangj 

* 

Chu 

907 

2 

13 

^  JlF  Heu-T'ang  (Posterior  T'ang) 

* 

Li 

923 

4 

16 

ft  W  Heu-Tsin  (Posterior  Tsin) 

:ff 

Shih 

936 

2 

17 

H  iSI  Heu-Han  (Posterior  Han) 

8« 

Liu 

947 

2 

18 

ft  ^  Heu-Chow  (Posterior  Chow) 

US 

Kwoh 

951 

3 

19 

*          Sung 

^  ^  Nan-Sung  (Southern  Sung) 

^ 

Chao 

{ 

960 
1127 

18 

20 

TC         Yuen 

^W 

K'iohVeh 

1280 

10 

21 

W          Ming 

* 

Chu 

{ 

1368 
1416 

16 

22 

Ift          Ts'ing 

1^ 

Tung 

1644 

Hitherto  9 
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I>THASnES  (LIH-CH'AO  J§  fg). 

to  the  present  day,  by  twenty-two  dynasties  succeeding  one  another  as  follows  : 


DUBATION . 

Capital  (Ancient  Name). 

Capital  (Modern  Name).                 1 

439 

A  31  Yanghsia 

iC  dm  T'aik'ang  hsien 

(Honan)        1 

644 

^         Poh 
ti         Hao 

n  J$  JR  Shangk'iu  hsien    (Honan) 
-&  ^  M  Ch'angngan  hsien  (Shensi) 

873 

f^  B  Lohyih 

»»»»'»         II        II        II 
m  fSf  M  Lohyang  hsien 

II        II 
(Honan) 

43 

ift  HI  Hsienyang 

A  R  HI  Hsienyang  hsien 

(Shensi) 

426 

■^  ^  Ch'angngan 
fS  m  Lohyang 

:M  ^  HI  Ch*angngan  hsien  (Shensi) 
m  W  M^  Lohyang  hsien      (Honan) 

44 

JA  IB  Ch'6ngtu 

JB(  9  HI  Ch'Angta  hsien 

(Szechw'an) 

155 

f^  HI  Lohyang 

S  Sk  Kienk'ang(Nanking) 

ft  I8|  XI  Lohyang  hsien 
iLmm   Kiangning  Fu 

(Honan) 
(Kiangsuj 

59 

»»         »»          »               M 

M     »»     »>         1,        II        II 

II        II 

23 

»»     »»     II        11 

»'»'»»         II        II        1} 

II        1? 

55 

»»»»,.        „ 

»»     »♦     »»         II        II        II 

II        II 

33 

»»     »»     11        II 

»»     ♦»     »»         II        II        II 

II        II 

30 

:B  ■$  Ch'angngan 

J(  it?  HI  Ch'angngan  hsien  (Shensi) 

287 

»'     »»     II        II 

»»»»»»         II        II        II 

II        II 

16 

ft  m  Lohyang 

ft  Ift  HI  Lohyang  hsien 

(Honan) 

13 

»♦     »'      II        II 

H        M       H              „            „            „ 

II        II 

11 

fl*  1^  PienKang 

M  §i  )ff  K^aifungFu 

(Honan) 

4 

»»     »»     II        1* 

H       »»       «»             II           II            II 

II        II 

9 

»»     »»     II        II 

»>       M       M             M            „            „ 

II        II 

320 

»»     i»     II        II 
Rm  ^%  Linngan 

»»»»»»             II            II            II 

^  jHi  IfiP  Hangchow  Fn 

II        II 
(Ch^kiang) 

88 

iK          Ydn  (Peking) 

M^  )ff  Shunfien  Fu 

(Ohihli) 

276 

Ml  3^  Yingt'ien  (Nanking) 
4b  ^  Pehp'ing  (Peking) 

it  W  JfiF  Kiangning  Fu 
^  5S  iff  Shunt'ien  Fu 

(Kiangsu) 
(ChihU) 

JH  5^  Shunt'ien  (id.) 

M%  Hf  Shunt'ien  Fu 

(Chihli) 
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1.  Tbe  Kala  X  <lyna»ty.  (B.C.  2205-1766).  -  Daring  the  Umes  of 
Yao  and  Shun,  the  primitive  patriarchal  form  of  Government  developed  into  the 
monarchical.  The  succession  to  the  throne  was  not  however  hereditary,  but  the 
fittest  and  most  capable  ministers  were  chosen  to  govern  the  State.  Thns  Yao 
appointed  Shun,  and  Shun  in  turn  appointed  Yii  to  succeed  him,  preferably  to  his 
own  children.  Generally  the  ruler,  a  short  time  before  dying,  indicated  his  successor. 
Under  the  Hsia  dynasty,  the  succession  becomes  hereditary.  All  the  princes  who 
succeed  one  another  belong  to  the  same  family.  The  whole  population  of  the  Empire 
then  ranged  from  1  to  2  millions,  forming,  it  seems,  stations  of  colonists  dispersed 
amongst  the  aboriginal  tribes  {see  p.  i).  The  greater  part  of  the  country  was  at  that 
time,  except  in  Honan  and  along  the  Yellow  Biver,  overrun  by  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  wild  animals  abounded.  The  Empire  had  not-  the  cohesion  and  unity  which  it 
possesses  at  the  present  day,  but  was  divided  into  several  petty  states,  whose  rulers 
frequently  engaged  in  mutual  warfare.  Those  who  bore  the  title  of  Emperors  were 
but  the  most  powerful  among  compeers,  and  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  they 
asserted  their  authority. 

Some  of  the  first  monarchs  of  this  dynasty  governed  the  Empire  with  con- 
summate wisdom.  Foremost  among  them  is  K*l  6Jt  (B.  C.  2197-2188),  the  worthy  »<m  of 
the  Great  TU.  Of  the  succeeding  9  sovereigns,  little  record  is  found  of  their  doings. 
Others  were  conspicuous  for  their  tyranny  and  debauchery,  and  this  hastened  the 
downfall  of  the  dynasty.  Eieh  ^  or  Kiehkwei  ^  $$,  the  XVII^  and  last  reigning 
monarch,  was  so  voluptuous  and  cruel,  that  he  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  his  people, 
and  was  compelled  to  flee  (B.  C.  1818)  to  Nanch'ao  f^  ft  (in  the  present  Province  of 
Nganhwei),  where  he  died  three  years  later  on. 

The  Hsia  dynasty  (so-called  from  a  small  territory  in  Honan)  reckoned  in  all 
17  sovereigns,  and  lasted  439  years,  thus  averaging  26  years  to  each  monarch's  reign. 

2.  The  Sbang  IS  or  Tin  ft  dynasty.  (B.C.  1766-1 122).-  The  Shang 
dynasty  was  founded  by  Ch'dn^'ani^  JA  A,  a  prince  who  lived  in  the  principality  of 
Shang  iSi)  situated  in  the  East  of  the  present  Province  of  Honan.  Compelled  by  the 
people  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  he  took  up  arms  aganist  Kiehkwei^  and  being  victorious, 
supplanted  him  on  the  throne.  He  established  his  Court  at  Pah  J||P,  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  Honan.  The  principal  occurrence  of  his  reign  was  a  great  famine,  occasioned  by  a 
drought  of  seven  years.  So  great  was  the  suffering  that  it  was  thought  a  human 
victim  should  be  offered  to  appease  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  prince  came  forward, 
and  attributing  the  disaster  to  his  sins,  publicly  besought  heaven  to  punish  him. 
Tradition  states  that  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  copious  rain  fell  immediately,  and  thereby 
relieved  the  misery  of  the  people.  His  successors  soon  gave  themselves  up  to  vice 
and  debauchery.  Several  were  however  arrested  in  their  downward  oareer  by  the 
prime  Minister  lyin  f^  ^,  and  his  son  Ichih  ^  |^.  During  the  reigns  of  14  other 
sovereigns,  nothing  noteworthy  is  recorded  in  history.  P^ank^n^  S  K  (B.C. 
1401«1378),  the  XVII*»»  Emperor  of  the  dynasty,  had  a  happy  and  peaceful  reign.  He 
removed  his  capital  to  Yin  ft,  a  town  in  Honan,  N.  of  the  Yellow  Biver,  hence  the 
dynasty  was  henceforward  known  as  Yin  instead  of  Shang.  At  this  period,  public 
morality  deteriorated  very  much,  ^aoflln  <h  $,  son  of  P*ankeng,  was  a  weak  and 
dissolute  monarch,  while  ChowsUi  tt  ¥,  the  last  ruler  of  the  dynasty,  was  notorious 
for  his  cruelty,  extravagance  and  debauchery.  Being  defeated  in  battle  by  Wuwang 
K  3E,  Prince  of  the  Chow  State,  he  fled  to  a  tower,  set  it  on  fire,  and  perished  miser- 
ably himself  in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 

The  Shang  dynasty  reckoned  28  sovereigns,  and  lasted  644  years. 
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S.    Tbe  Ofaow  M  djrnaBijr.   (B.  C.  1122-249).  —  Wa  Waay  ^  3E» 

after  defeating  Ckowtin  |f  $,  founded  a  new  dynasty,  called  Chow  M,  from  the 
name  of  a  Principality  over  which  he  ruled  in  Shensi  Province.  This  djmasty  numbered 
38  sovereigns,  and  lasted  for  873  years,  the  longest  time  known  in  history. 

Like  his  father  Win  Wang  ^  3E,  and  his  brother  Chow  Kung  M  ji^,Wa  Wmi^ 
K  3E  (6.  C.  1122-1115)  was  conspicuous  for  his  erudition,  integrity,  patriotism  and 
inventive  genius.  Win  Wang  ^  3E  united  the  priodpal  chieftains  against  the  misrule 
of  the  Shang  dynasty,  and  in  dying,  left  to  his  son  Wu  Wang  the  completion  of  the 
work.  This  prince,  notwithstanding  his  great  ability,  committed  the  blunder  of 
dividing  the  Empire  into  several  petty  states,  which  he  parcelled  out  to  those  who  had 
helped  him  in  his  struggle  with  Chowsin. 

Wu  Wang  ft  BL  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cb'4nB  Waay  JK  3E  (B.  O.  1115- 
1078),  who  governed  the  Empire  with  much  integrity,  and  successfully  quelled  a 
rebellion  of  the  former  dynasty. 

Ya  Waay  ■  3E  (B.  C.  781-770),  Xll^  sovereign  of  this  dynasty,  was  a  most 
depraved  and  voluptuous  prince.  Having  pnt  away  the  Empress  and  her  son  P*ing 
Wang  ^  3Et  the  father  of  the  dethroned  queen  attacked  him  in  his  capital,  defeated 
him,  and  placed  the  rightful  heir  on  the  throne. 

FliV  Wai«  7  3E  (B.C.  770-7l9),on  ascending  the  throne,entrusted  to  the  Ihike 
of  TiHn  $H  the  defence  of  the  Western  frontier  (the  present  Province  of  Kansu)  againat 
the  Tartars.  The  standing  army  maintained  for  this  purpose,  and  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  Duke,  soon  made  him  the  chief  rival  of  the  Central  Government.  PHng 
Wang,  fearing  much  for  his  own  -safety,  transferred  his  capital  from  Hao  fl|  fOr Chiang- 
ngan  hHen  -Jl  itc  IR  in  Shensi,  to  Lohgih  H  g,  or  Lohyang  haien  ||(  A  M  in  Honaa. 
This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  and  resulted  in  the  toeakening  of  the  Central  Authority^  and 
the  growing  influence  of  the  Feudal  States,  ever  engaged  in  mutual  warfare  for 
supremacy,  and  all  belittling  the  authority  of  the  ruling  sovereign.  The  number 
of  these  States  varied  constantly,  being  at  times  41  and  52,  and  at  others  125.  In  the 
^ear  B.  C.  314,  the  powerful  Duke  of  Ts'tn  advanced  against  Nan  Wans  tk  3E,  tbe 
then  reigning  emperor,  and  defeated  him  in  battle.  Henceforward  all  real  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  TaHn,  and  soon  after,  the  Chow  dynasty  came  to  an  end. 

This  dynasty  is  memorable  for  having  given  birth  to  China's  three  great  philo- 
iophera  :  La«taD  ^  ^,  OonfudiMi  or  K*ung  Futxe  %  ^  '7't  &nd  Meartna  or 
MingtMe  £  7,  all  of  whom  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  religion,  government, 
morals,  customs  and  civilization  of  the  country. 

Laoftae  (B.  C.  604)  wrote  the  famous  Taoteh  King  X  t|  ICiand  was  the  foun- 
der of  Taoiem, 

Ooafadaa  (B.  C.  551-479)  edited  the  ancient  Classics,  and  compiled  the  annals 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Lu  #,  from  the  year  B.C.  922  to  484  {tee  p.  351). 

Henrtoa  (  B.C.  372-289)  is  regarded  as  being  second  only  to  Confucius,  and  his 
works  form  one  of  the  Four  Classics. 

The  cUmng  years  of  the  dynasty  were  a  period  of  great  confuBio^,  trouble, 
intrigues  and  plots.  The  continual  strife  and  competition  in  arms  were  not  however 
without  benefiting  the  people.  The  Empire  reached  a  higher  level  of  military  ability 
and  skill,  and  great  material  progress  was  made,  principally  in  the  towns,  for  in  the 
country  places,  the  effects  were  but  feebly  felt. 

The  Chinese  Empire  comprised  at  this  period  :  Shansi,  Shensi,  Honan  and 
Shantung,  and  extended  at  the  close  of  the  dynasty  in  all  directions,  and  South- 
wards even  beyond  the  Yangtze  river. 
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y.  The  Ancient  Dgnastiet, 

(B.C.  249- A. D.  260). 


Ninedynasties  occupy  this  period :  the  Ta*iii  tH  (B.C.  249-206),  the 
(divided  into  the  Western  and  Eastern  Han  B.C.  206  —  A.D.  221),  the  Minor  Han  or 
Shuh  Han  ^  K  (A.D.  221-265),  the  Tain  V  (divided  into  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Tsin  (A.D.  265-420),  the  Suns  5|;  A.D.  420-479),  the  Ts'l  9F  (A.D.  479-502),  the  Lian^ 
9^  (A.D.  502-557),  the  Oh'te  M  lA.D.  557-590),  and  the  Sal  ffi  (A.D.  590-620)  dynasties. 
Of  those  nine  dynasties,  two  only  were  of  long  duration,  the  Han  K,  which  lasted  426 
years,  and  the  Tsin  ^ ,  which  lasted  155  years.    The  Han  dynasty  is  the  most  widely  I 

known,  while  the  TsHn  dynasty,  although  it  lasted  hut  43  years,  will  remain  for  ever  i 

memorahle  on  account  of  Shi  H'vraii^tl  It  tk  0  (B.C.  246-209),  connected  with  the  ^ 

huilding  of  the  Great  Wall  (achieved  B.C.  214),  and  the  huming  of  the  books  (B.C.  213). 

1.  The  TS^In  j|  djrna»^.  (B.C.  249-206).— Of  the  many  Feudal  States 
struggling  for  supremacy,  two  were  foremost,  that  of  TsHn  ^,  and  that  of  Ts*i  ^ . 
The  former,  being  the  more  powerful,  finally  prevailed  over  its  rival.  The  Prince  of 
IFsHn-  having  proclaimed  himself  Lord  of  the  West,  the  Emperor  Nan  Waa^  fl|  3L « 
tl^e  last  but  one  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  fought  against  him,  but  was  defeated  in  battle 
and  compelled  to  surrender  to  his  captor  (B.C.  814).  Tungchow  KvUn  "ti  M  $t  (B.C. 
^55)  succeeded  Nan  Wang,  but  reigned  only  nominally,  and  despairing  of  sucoesa, 
abdicated  the  throne  (B.C.  249).  The  Empire  then  repognized  the  Prince  of  TsHn  as 
itfi  Sovereign. 

This  new  dynasty  was  of  short  duration,  diwanff  Slan^^ranf  fi  S  S> 
its  founder,  reigned  but  three  years  (B.C.  249-246).  The  memory  of  his  son,  Prince 
Ching  (Ch^ng  Wang  gc  3E),  better  known  under  the  name  of  Shk  H-vran^ti  16  A  ^ 
(First  Heavenly  Emperor.  B.  C.  246-209)  has  come  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
greatest  SiinperorSy  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  execrated  rulers,  especially  in  the  eyes 
of  the  literati.  Shi  Hwangti,  or  TsHn  Shihwang  9i  It  A  (the  first  Emperor  of 
Ts'in)  established  his  capital  at  Hsienyang  if,  JH,  in  Central  Shensi,  and  soon  showed 
he  was  a  man  of  consummate  skill  and  strength  of  character.  Ambitious,  cruel  and 
a  cunning  despot,  he  consolidated  the  Empire  by  dividing  it  into  36  kiUn  HC  or  pro- 
vinces, over  each  of  which  he  appointed  8  High  Officials  directly  i-esponsible  to  himself. 
Owing  to  the  constant  incursions  of  the  Tartar  tribes  on  the  N.W.  frontier,  he  com- 
pleted the  building  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  which  extended  from  120*  to  100* 
Bast  Longitude,  and  measured  1,500  miles  in  length.  Under  the  Ming  ^  dynasty, 
it  waa  repaired  (A.D.  1470),  and  300  more  miles  added  to  the  part  already  existing 
(A.D.  1547).  Shi  Hwangti  erected  also  numerous  palaces'  and  public  buildings, 
opened  canals,  and  built  roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  His  memory  how- 
ever is  unfortunately  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  classical  literature  (all 
works  being  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  except  those  on  astrology,  divination,  medicine 
and  husbandry),  and  the  burying  alive  of  460  of  the  literati.  (B.C.  213).  A  literary 
nation  like  the  Chinese  cannot  forget  nor  forgive  this  cruel  act,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Shi  Hwangti  was  prompted  thereto  1'  by  the  safety  of  the  Empire, 
whose  integrity  was  menaced  by  the  Feudal  system  from  within,  and  Tartar  incursions 
from  without ;  2^  by  the  venality  and  lack  of  enlip^htened  patriotism  of  the  literati ;  3* 
by  their  rigid  attachment  to  antiquity  and  its  supposed  superiority,  and  their  opposition 
to  all  his  reforms  (a  case  of  conservatism  against  progress) ;   4^  by  their  intemperate 
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lADgnftge  when  the  order  to  barn  the  books  was  issued,  and  which  the  Emperor  held 
to  be  treasonable. 

After  the  death  of  Shi  Hwangti,  the  dynasty  lived  but  a  few  years.  His  two 
suooessors  were  too  weak  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  State  recently  established,  and 
withstand  the  factions  of  the  rival  Feudal  Princes.  A  civil  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
gave  the  throne  to  Liupang  (I  IK  Prince  of  Han. 

S.  TlieH»lliRdjriia«tj9  divided  into  the  WeUem  or  Former  Han 
(TsHen  Han  H  ■  B.C.  206— A.D.  25),  and  the  EoBiem  or  Laier  Han  (Hen  Han  ft  JK 
A  J).  25-221). 

TlieFI»nMer  HaM(Ts*ienHan  ||  ft  B.C.  206-A.D.  25).— This  dynasty  was  founded 
byliopan^  M  K,  Prince  of  Han  ft,  a  Feudal  State  on  the  Southern  border  of  Shensi 
and  Western  Honan,  near  the  river  Han,  hence  the  name  of  the  dynasty.  When  Liu< 
pang  ascended  the  throne,  he  took  the  dynastic  title  of  KaoH  ^  4^  (lofty  or  august 
Emperor). 

Kaotl  A  #  or  Kaotai  ift  WL  (B.C.  206-194)  began  his  reign  by  ropealing  the 
decree  of  Shi  Hwangti  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  literature.  All  the  books  that 
escaped  were  sought  out,  and  the  literati  appeased.  He  is  the  first  Emperor  who  offered 
•aerifies  at  the  tomb  of  Confueiui.  He  established  his  capital  at  Ch*angngan  J|  itc  (Si- 
ngan  Fu),  in  Shensi,  and  connected  it  by  a  highroad  with  Lohyang  JK  H,  in  Honan. 
This  road  still  exists,  and  its  suspension-bridge,  its  resthouses  and  post-stations  aro 
marvels  of  skilful  engineering  and  practical  durability.  The  incurtione  of  the  Tartar 
trihee  (Hsiungnu  1Q  ft  and  Tungku  X  tlT  :  Hune  and  Tungueee,  —  From  the  former 
are  descended  the  Turks,  Ouigurs  and  Mongols;  and  from  the  latter,  the  K'itans, 
Manehus  and  Koreans)  became  more  frequent,  and  seriously  menaced  the  stability  of 
the  Empire.  Kaoti  advanced  against  them,  but  being  defeated,  was  oompelled  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  give  his  daughter  in  marritge  to  their  chief.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  occupied  in  suppressing  internal  revolts.  He  died  at  the  age  of  58,  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  son  Hwellt  X  4^* 

Bweltt  ■  W(B.0. 194-179)  being  but  11  years  of  tge  when  he  succeeded  to  his 
(ather,  his  mother  La  Shih  S  ft  acted  as  regent,  and  after  the  deatb^of  the  young  Em- 
peoxjT  at  24,  managed  to  keep  the  government  of  the  State  in  her  own  hands.  She  was 
cruel  and  cunning,  and  plotted  to  found  a  new  dynasty,  but  failed.  After  her  death, 
W4iitt  %  #  (B.  G.  179-156),  the  illegitimate  son  of  Kaotsu,  was  summoned  to  the 
throne.  H^  encouraged  literature,  established  able  judges  and  governors,  and  rendered 
the  punishments  of  his  times  less  barbarous  (commuting  the  branding  of  the  face, 
excision  xif  the  nose  and  mutilation,  into  flogging).  He  died  after  a  reign  of  2S  years.  His 
son  Ktaistt  jR  #  (B.C.  156-140)  continued  his  good  work,  and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by 
WitI  R  ♦. 

/  Wutf  R  If  (B.  C.  140^86),  the  younger  son  of  Kingti,  added  Fokien,  Kwang- 
tung,  Tannan,  Szechw'an  and  Uaotung  to  the  Crown.  He  waged  incessant  war 
against  the  Hsiungnu,  but  at  first  had  little  success.  During  his  reign,  a  Tartar  tribe 
of  Kansu,  set  out  for  the  West,  and  took  up  its  new  abode  in  the  Oxus  region,  till 
it  subsequently  fell  upon  the  Boman  Empire  in  conjunction  with  the  Huns.  Further 
attacks  against  those  warlike  nomads  proved  at  last  successful.  The  Chinese  cavalry 
pursued  the  enemy  beyond  the  THen-shan  (Heavenly  mountains),  and  returned  laden 
with  booty,  among  which  was  a  golden  statue  of  Buddha.  Wuti  was  a  great  ruler, 
who  added  to  the  stability  of  the  throne,  achieved  great  military  conquests,  ind  consi- 
derably enlarged  the  Empire.    He  died  after  a  reign  of  54  years,  and  left  the  throne 
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to  ChaoH  ■  #,  the  yonngest  of  his  sons.    Chaoii  (B.  C.  86-73)  and  his  saooessora 
oontinaed  the  war  sgAinst  the  HanB,  and  were  at  times  felicitous. 

P*ia9ti  Y  #  (A  D.  l-6)t  who  reigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
was  a  weak  monarch,  and  allowed  Wang  Mang  3E  #>  a  military  oiflcial  dismissed 
under  the  previous  reign,  to  seize  the  power. 

Waagr  Mmm^  3£  #  placed  a  two-year  old  child,  Jntae  Tins  ■  7*  A  on  the 
throne,  but  having  poisoned  him,  he  openly  usurped  the  Imperial  authority  (A.D.  9), 
and  governed  the  country  during  16  years,  amidst  the  greatest  disorder.  He  was  killed 
at  Ch'angngan  by  the  Princes  of  Han.  The  dynasty  was  then  restored,  and  is  sub- 
sequently known  as  the  Eastern  (Tung  Han  J|  H)  or  Later  Han  (Heu  Han  ft  4D- 

The  Later  Hm  (Heu  Han  «  K  A.  D.  25-221).  —  Kwaa^  Wott  it  tt  9 
(A.  D.  25-57),  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Later  Han,  removed  the  capital  from  Ch*ang- 
■gan  in  Shensi,  to  Lohyang  in  Honan.  He  was  a  brave  and  just  ruler,  and  constantly 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  internal  factions  and  turbulent  princes.  He  reigned  32 
years,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Mingti  9!  #• 

WmMU  n  #  (A.D.  58-76)  kept  the  Huns  in  check  throughout  his  reign,  and 
maintained  the  Imperial  authority  over  them.  One  of  bis  most  important  works  was  the 
building  of  a  dyke,  30  miles  long,  to  relieve  the  overflow  of  the  Hwang-ho.  Under  him, 
Buddhiem  was  offidaUy  iwbrodueed  ( A.D.61)  from  Hindustan  into  China.  In  consequence 
of  a  dream,  Mingti  sent  envoys  to  India,  and  they  returned  with  a  copy  of  a  Sutra  and 
some  Buddhist  priests.  The  new  religion  at  first  made  but  little  progress,  and  was  not 
firmly  established  in  the  country  till  three  hundred  years  later.  Though  not  the  official 
religion,  it  is  at  the  present  day  extensively  entwined  with  the  social  customs  and  life 
of  the  people.  Mingti  was  a  clement  and  peaceful  prince,  and  reigned  18  years.  His 
i  4t  #  (A.B.  76-89)  succeeded  him. 

4i  4^  (A.D.  89-106)  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  10,  and  reigned  for 
17  years.  His  aUe  generals  defeated  the  Huns,  and  pursued  them  to  Ka«hgar,and  even 
as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea.  After  his  reign,  rebellions  broke  out  on  all  sides,  and  threat- 
ened the  dynasty  with  extinction. 

Hwatrtl  C  f^  (A J).  147-168)  was  stiU  an  able  ruler,  and  defeated  the  Eastern 
Tartars.  After  his  death,  several  Generals  disputed  the  throne,  and  the  decline  of  the 
dynasty  was  rapid.  HalenU  |t  ^  (A.D.  188-221),  the  last  reigning  prince,  retired  into 
private  life,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  this  famous  dynasty.  The  2  Hans  lasted  426  years, 
with  a  total  of  25  monarchs. 

The  Hjmi  dynasty  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  China,  whether  we  consider  it 
from  a  literary,  historical,  military,  commercial  or  artistic  point  of  view.  Moreover, 
no  roling  family  was  ever  more  popular  with  the  masses,  and  this  is  shown  in  the  pride 
with  which  the  Chinese,  especially  those  of  the  N.,  still  proclaim  themselves  **the  Sons 
of  Han",  Numerous  public  works  were  undertaken,  prominent  among  which  were 
bridges,  aqueducts,  roads  and  canals.  The  wealth  and  trade  of  the  country  developed. 
The  Classics  were  restored  and  engraved  on  stone;  Buddhist  literature  was  officially 
introduced  from  India,  and  intercourse  opened  with  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
competitive  examinations  for  literary  degrees,  lately  abolished  (September  2,  1905), 
originated  under  this  dynasty,  and  a  Penal  Code  was  drawn  up.  Years  of  peace,  during 
which  the  nation  prosiwred,  alternated  with  incursions  by  the  nomad  Tartars.  The 
modem  Fokien,  Kwangtung,  TUnnan,  Ssechw'an  and  Liaotung,  were  incorporated 
with  the  Empire.  Chinese  armies  marched  as  far  ^'est  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  China 
occupied  a  foremost  position  among  the  nations  of  the  East. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  dynagty,  the  Empire  was  divided  into  108  KiUn  jK  or 
Feudal  PrineipaUHea,  These  came  more  or  less  nnder  the  jariadiction  of  the  civil 
Governors  appointed  to  administer  the  18  Chowa  M  or  Province*. 

The  Han  dynasty  is  also  remarkable  as  having  given  birth  to  Sterna  Ta^ien  fl 
B|  9  (B.C.  145-87),  one  of  China's  greatest  historians. 

S.  The  Minor  Man  (Shnh-Han  V  ff)  »nd  the  Three  KlnsdaiiMi  (San- 
Kwoh  H  Bl  A.D.  221-:S65).^The  difficulty  of  governing  the  Han  Empire  was  great,  and 
so  the  State  was  divided  into  3  separate  principalities,  called  the  Sen  Kvreli  H  H  or 
Three  Wn^domm.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Kingdom  of  Wei  JRt  which  comprised 
the  Central  and  Northern  Provinces,  and  had  for  its  capital  Lohyang.  It  lasted  56 
years.  The  second  was  the  Kingdom  of  Wu  H,  extending  down  to  the  Yangtze  river, 
and  comprising  Hunan,  llupeh,  Kiangsu  and  Chftkiang,  with  its  capital  at  Nanking. 
It  lasted  46  years.  The  third  was  the  Kingdom  of  Shnh  H  in  Sseohw'ai^,with  its 
capital  at  Ch'dngtu.    It  lasted  44  years. 

A  struggle  for  supremacy  soon  began  between  these  8  Kingdoms.  flha»  UeMl 
a  19  4^  ( A.D.  221-223),  a  descendant  of  the  Han  dynasty,  ruled  Shnb.  He  attacked  Wo, 
but  was  defeated.  Heocha  S  ^  (A.D.  22.3-258),  his  successor,  made  peace  with 
Wu.  Both  then  combined  in  a  joint  attack  upon  the  Wei  kingdom,  but  this  latter 
vanquished  them.  Heuchu  was  taken  prisoner,  led  captive  to  Lohyang,  and  thus 
brought  to  a  close  the  Minor  Han  dynaaty.  The  supreme  authority  was  now  wielded 
by  SMema  Ckao  fl  iV  ff ,  General-inchief  of  the  Wei  troops.  He  died  A.D.  265,  and 
his  son,  Saema  Yin  B|  iV  jR,  founded  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  the  Western  Tain, 

The  period  of  the  Three  Kingdoma  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Chinese 
history,  and  has  been  immortalised  by  the  famous  historical  novel  called  the  9mm- 
Kvreh  H  ■,  or  RIeCoryef  the  Three  States.  The  actions  recorded  abound  in 
marvellous  adventures  and  thrilling  incidents,  and  it  may  be  compared  to  the  age  of 
chivalry  in  Europe.  Chinese  and  Japanese  story-tellers  draw  lai^y  from  these 
times,  while  the  greater  part  of  Chinese  stage-plays  reproduce  the  characters  of  the 
period. 

Although  governed  by  different  rulers,  these  three  States  spoke  the  same 
language,  and  had  a  like  administration,  and  so  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  race  had 
been  able  to  extend  far  Southwards. 

4.  Tbe  Tsln  ff  djmastjr  (A.D.  265-420)  was  founded  by  Saema  Yin 
Q  V  K.  who  took  the  dynastic  title  of  WoU  M  4^  (A.D.  265-290).  He  established 
his  capital  at  Lohyang^  in  Honan.  Internal  discord  and  agitation,  combined  with  the 
dread  of  hostile  neighbours,  rendered  the  consolidation  and  unity  of  the  Empire  an 
imperious  duty.  The  main  object  of  Wuti  was  to  add  the  Wu  9k  principality  to  his 
dominions.  A  naval  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  a  battle  having  taken  place  in  the 
Tungt'ing  Lake  (Hunan),  Wu  was  defeated.  China  was  now  united  again  under  one 
ruler.  Wuti  however  at  the  close  of  his  reign  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  entertained 
a  company  of  5,000  female  comedians,  and  travelled  in  a  car  drawn  by  sheep.  He 
reigned  35  years,  and  left  the  throne  to  bis  son  Hweiti, 

HwelU  K  ^  (A.  B.  290-307).  —  During  this  r«ign,  the  TaHar  Huna  put  forth 
claims  to  the  throne.  Nothing  of  importance  however  took  place  till  the  next  Em- 
peror, BrwmUi  fl|  ^  (A.  D.  H07-813),  ascended  the  throne.  The  Tartars  then  invaded 
the  N.  of  the  Empire,  took  Lohyang  (A.  D.  310),  and  earned  off  in  succession  the 
III"!  and  lY^  Emperors  of  the  dynasty.     After  this  reverse,  the  Tartars  reigned 
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r  H.  diiiiA,  while  the  enfeeUed  Tarns  removed  their  capital  to  Namkin^, 
I  Pnnrinee,  hence  the  name  of  BoMtem  Tun  given  to  the  dynaaty  from  A.  J>. 
tUASO.  Of  the  II  Emperon  who  mled  during  this  latttf  period,  all  were  weak  and 
LimgA  H  m,  an  amhitioos  General,  who  fbnneiiy  sapported  the 
I  Tmn,  in  thor  strngg^  with  the  other  rival  rhiaftalns,  mnrdeied  one  Emperor, 
aad  eompeilfid  the  last,  Km««I  ]|  f^  (A.  D.  il9),  to  abdicate  in  his  favour.  He 
I  estahlished  a  new  dynasty,  known  as  the  Sumg  $K,  with  himself  as  first  Bmpoor. 
The  Empire  daring  the  Tsin  dynasty  was  divided  into  19  Chowt  M  ctrProvinen, 
[  by  Civil  Governors.  Numermtt  ttan  also  took  place  between  the  chieftains 
of  Ute  18  principal  Feodal  States,  those  of  the  N.  being  genenUly  victorious  over  the 


The  We$tem  aad  BatUm  Ttin  ruled  for  156  years,  under  15  monairhs. 


9.  Tke  PlMMg  5K  ^yawrtj,  known  ss  the  lAutung  a  ^  (A.  D.  420- 
479).*I<i«y«  M  1i>  <»  becoming  Bmperor,  took  the  dynas!ic  title  of  Waii  K  #  (A.  D. 
HMSf).  At  this  time,  then  was  a  constant  strngg^  between  the  Chinese  of  the  8. 
aad  tfie  Tartars  of  the  H.,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  |iriiiilif  iliii  iBilahMfciJ  ii  iiiM 
ito  M.  a«l  S.  The  N.  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  since  Hwatti  (A.  D.  310),  of 
tfie  Tnn  dynasty,  and  was  divided  into  several  petty  principalities :  Wei  (T'obaTsrtan; 
Gapitsl  Lohyang),  Haia  (Hsinngnns),  NoHkem  YSn  (Eastern  Ttftars),  Weatem  Liang 
and  Tmn  (Tangnt  Princes).  WuH  held  sway  only  over  the  Soathem  part  of  the  Empire, 
aDdhadhlsGapi<ai<i<^a«fe'fi^,inKiangsa.  He  reigned  bat  3  years,  and  left  the  throne 
to  his  soon  SkM^ii  ^  41^  (A.  D.  4X3),  who  was  deposed  and  mardered  after  a  leign 
of  one  year.  Wiail  (AD.  424-458)  socoeeded  him,  and  straggled  against  the  7*oba  Tar- 
imn  oi  Wei,  for  the  conquest  of  Honan.  Wtoti  finally  recovered  this  Province,  bat  was 
soon  after  compelled  to  relinqotsh  it,  and  died  mardered  by  his  son,  while  the  latter  was 
mardered  in  tarn  by  his  own  brother.  The  two  next  EmiwrarB,  Hhigitt  ^1  4i^(A.D. 
465-473)  and  Tttmm^iwrm  Wu«  V  fli  3E  (A.  D.  473),  were  crnel  and  bloodthirsty, 
while  the  two  last,  being  adopted  children,  held  but  nominal  sway  over  the  coantry. 
The  dynasty  thus  ended  miserably,  after  a  series  of  anwonted  crimes.  It  lasted  50 
yean,  and  had  8  sovereigns. 


•.  Tke  Tteee  shMt-llved  ^jmmtMMm :   the  Southern  tm  ff 

(AJ>.47M02),LiaKS  IR  (AJ). 5(6-557) and CV«b  ■  (AD.  557-900).  —  Daring  the 
whole  of  this  period,  as  under  the  previous  Sung  dynasty,  there  was  a  doal 
■kBirfve  te  CMhi.  The  Samthem  Empire  or  Naneh^ac  If  fR  had  three  short  dynas- 
ties, whUe  the  Northern  or  Pekeh'ao  4;  M  ruled  through  the  three  houses  of  Wei  |K> 
OAow  JH,  and  the  ^TortAem  2*«S)|.  A  struggle  for  supremacy  constantly  existed 
between  these  houses,  and  the  balance  of  success  finally  declared  itself  in  favour  of 
Wei.    We  shall  deal  here  only  with  the  3  Southern  dynasties : 


t  Twft  H  4jB«fllir  ( AJ>.  479-502)  was  founded  by  Siao  Taoeh'Sng  ft 
S  Ml  a  famous  General  who  rose  to  prominence  by  his  wars  with  the  Wei  Kingdom, 
and  finally  usurped  the  Imperial  power.  On  ascending  the  throne,  he  took  the  dynastio 
title  fsiWmwftkli  9  (A  J).  479-483),  and  maintained  the  capital  at  Nanking.  Hewasa 
wise,  upright  and  frugal  prince,  but  reigned  only  4  yean.  He  was  followed  by  6  other 
short-lived  rulers,  the  last  of  whom  was  ■att  H  ^  (AJ>.  501^50S|.  This  prince,  aged 
but  sixteen,  was  cast  into  prison  and  strai^^  by  Siaogen  ■  ff ,  another  usurper, 
who  sot  np  a  dynasty  caUsd  the  JAanf. 
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The  lilanff  flt  dynaaty  (A.D.  502-557).  —  This  dynMty  wm  esUbUshed 
by  SiaoySn  fg  ff,  who  took  the  dynMtic  tiUe  of  Watt  jft  ft  (A.D.  502-550).  His 
ambition  was  to  conquer  the  Kingdom  of  Wei,  bnt  he  was  defeated  at  Siangyang  K 
m,  in  Hnpeh.  In  another  campaign,  he  was  more  saocessfol.  Wei  however  soon  after 
recovered  its  strength.  Wuti,  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  became  a  fervent  Buddhist,  and 
abandoning  his  palace,  entered  a  Buddhist  monastery.  The  afFairs  of  the  State  being 
neglected,  a  rebellion  soon  broke  out,  and  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty. 

Tlie  Cll^^n  R  djnwrtjr  (A.  D.  557-590)  was  founded  by  Ch'Sn  Panen 
tHWiHtk  ^^^  o^  ^^®  Generals  of  the  former  dynasty,  who  compelled  Kingti  Q[  ^^,  the 
last  ruler  of  the  Liang  dynasty,  to  abdicate  in  his  favour.  He  took  the  dynastic  title 
of  Watt  R  ^  (A.  D.  557-560),  and  reigned  three  years.  A  new  Kingdom,  that  of 
CXiOvr  JB ,  arose  at  this  time  in  the  North.  It  soon  absorbed  Wei^  and  became  the 
rival  of  Gh'en.  At  last,  YanaMen  tt  ESi  a  distinguished  General,  usurped  the  supreme 
power,  and  marched  upon  Nanking  at  the  head  of  500,000  men.  Having  taken  the 
city,  he  led  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Ch^^n  dynasty,  Heocha  ft  ^,  captive  to  Shen- 
si  (A.  D.  590).  The  ruler  of  Chow  then  established  a  new  dynasty,  known  as  that  of 
Smff. 

7.  The  Sal  HI  djrnaaty  (A.  D.  590-620).  —  Yangkien  %  B,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  took  the  title  of  W^ntl  %  1|^(A.D.  590-605).  He  was  a  wise  and  able 
prince,  and  had  a  magnificent  court  at  Ch'angngan  J|  $•  He  reigned  but  15  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Yangti,  who  reached  the  throne  through  par- 
ricide, and  through  the  murder  of  his  elder  brother. 

Tanstl  tt  ^  (A.  D.  605-618)  was  an  intelligent  ruler,  but  a  man  of  violent 
temper,  who  also  gave  himself  up  to  extravagance  and  debauchery,  and  squandered 
immense  sums  in  his  palaces  and  pleasure-grounds  at  Tangchow  }||  M .  He  tran»- 
f erred  his  capital  from  Oh*angngan  to  Lohyang,  in  Honan,  and  extended  a  system  of 
canals  from  the  Hwang-ho  to  the  Tangtze-kiang.  He  ordered  also  several  works  to  be 
collected,  and  instituted  the  literary  degree  of  Doctor.  He  engaged  in  several  expedi- 
tions against  Korea  (A.D.  612-614),  and  made  the  country  pay  tribute  to  China 
(A.  D.  616).  At  the  close  of  his  reign,  Liyilen  ^  ^^  one  of  his  Generals,  leagued 
with  the  KHtan  Tungtues^  and  soon  became  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  Empire.  Yangtl 
fled  to  Yangchow  S  ^,  in  Kiangsu  Province,  where  he  was  shortly  afterwards  assas- 
sinated. His  son  and  grandson  were  also  both  murdered.  LiyUen  was  thus  the 
undisputed  master,  and  established  a  new  dynasty  known  as  the  T^ang  ]f. 


y.  The  Medimvat  DgnaBties, 

(A.D.  620-1368). 


This  period  comprises  8  dynasties  :   the  T'aa^  Iff  (620-907),  the 
:  or  Hea  liaiiir  ^  IR  (907-928),  the  Posterior  T^aa^  or  Hea  Tai^  ft  ■ 
;),  the  AMtorior  Tobi  or  Hea  Toiii  ft  V  (936-947),  the  Poalerior  Haa  or 
Hen  Han  ft  X  (9i7-951),  the  Paaterior  Oliaw  or  Hea  Cl»w  ft  M  (951-960),  the 

Son^  5|!  (960-1280),  and  the  TOen  tc  (1280-1368)  dynasties.  Of  these  S  dynasties,  8 
have  been  illustrious :  the  first  and  the  two  last.  The  5  others  were  but  of  short 
duration,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Five  Dynaflttes  (Wut'ai  X  ft)  or  Ten 
3t(Ue9  (907-960). 
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1*  The  T^ans  Jt  djrnasly  (A.D.  620-907).  —  Under  this  dynftgty,  an 
en  of  nnity,  peace  and  prosperity  opened  for  China,  with  the  result  that  literature, 
agrieiiltnre  and  trade  were  especially  developed.  In  the  year  629,  the  Empire  was 
divided  into  10  Too  M,  or  Frovincea^  and  later  on  into  15. 

KiMitM  A  JB  (A.D.  620-627).— ityflcn  ^jH,  the  founder  of  the  T'ang dynasty, 
but  better  known  by  the  Imperial  title  of  £^ao^«u,  established  his  capital  at  Ch^angngan 
(Singan  Fu),  in  Shensi.  He  pacified  the  warring  factions  and  encouraged  learning, 
while  his  second  son,  Li  Shimin  ^  fir  S*i  led  the  army  to  battle,  and  was  successful 
in  all  his  campaigns.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  brothers,  especially  of  the  eldest, 
who  conspired  against  him,  and  were  subsequently  killed  by  Shimin.  Later  on,  Kao- 
tsu  abdicated  (surviving  still  9  years)  in  favour  of  ShinJn,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne  under  the  dynastic  title  of  T*ait8uiig. 

TidtMinff  ik  wi  (AD.  627-650).  —  Despite  his  fratricide  and  the  forced  abdica- 
tion of  his  father,  T'aitsung  proved  an  able  and  far-sighted  ruler,  and  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  annalists  the  name  of  Great.  His  military  courage  was  tempered  by  compas- 
sion and  gentleness.  He  restored  peace  and  national  unity,  raised  a  standing  army, 
and  crushed  the  power  of  the  Turcomana^  but  failed  in  his  expeditions  against  Tibet 
and  Korea.  Embassies  came  from  foreign  countries  and  kingdoms  to  pay  him  tribute. 
He  favoured  literature^  and  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Confucius,  of  whom  he  said  : 
"Confucius  is  for  the  Chinese  what  the  water  is  for  the  fish."  It  was  during  his  reign 
that  the  Nestorians  settled  in  China,  and  the  Mahomedana  entered  the  country.  T*ai- 
tsung  died  in  A.D.  650,  after  a  reign  of  23  years,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  ninth  son, 
Kaottw^g, 

K«o4«mig  %  4C  (A.  D.  650-684)  engaged  in  several  wars.  A  campaign  against 
the  Tibetans  proved  at  first  unsuccessful,  but  finally  resulted  in  expelling  them  from 
the  Empire.  Korea  was  euhdued,  and  divided  into  5  provinces,  over  which  Chinese 
officials  were  appointed.  He  took  one  of  the  widows  of  his  father  for  his  consort,  the 
famous  Dowager  l^u  R,  who  later  on  will  ruin  the  State,  and  tarnish  the  fair  name 
of  the  dynasty.  This  unbitious  and  unprincipled  woman  had  the  Empress  deposed 
on  a  false  accusation,  and  displayed  the  most  barbarous  cruelty  towaids  all  those  she 
considered  her  enemies.  Kaotsung  died  in  684,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Chungteung 
Hi  US,  but  the  Dowager  Wu  confined  him  to  prison,  and  ruled  the  country  for  21  years. 

The  ll»w*c«r  Kmpwmm  W«  Uem  K  Jg  (A.  D.  684-705).  -  On  the  death 
of  Kaotsung,  the  Dowager  Wu  usurped  the  sovereign  authority,  clad  herself  in  the 
Imperial  robes,  offered  the  annual  sacrifices  to  heaven,  and  erected  a  temple  to  her 
ancestors.  She  banished  or  killed  the  principal  Princes  of  the  House  of  T*ang.  During 
her  government,  the  Tibetans  and  KHtans  were  vanquished.  She  was  at  last  deposed, 
andOknugtemir  ♦  M  (A.  D.  705-710),  the  rightful  heir,  proclaimed  Emperor,  but 
he  did  not  reign  long,  and  perished  poisoned  by  his  wife.  Several  weak  and  unimpor- 
tant Emperors  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  the  dynasty  gradually  declined. 

During  the  reign  of  SniMiiiff  Jt  *  (A.D.  756-768),  the  struggle  between 
N.  and  S.  began  anew,  while  a  Hsiungnu  invasion  compelled  TaiUiunff  ft  ^  (A.  D. 
763-780)  to  abandon  his  capital  at  Ch'angngan.  WaiMm^  ft  S;  (A.  D.  841-847) 
persecuted  Buddhism.  At  the  close  of  the  dynasty,  several  rebellions  broke  out,  headed 
by  ambitious  Governors  and  Generals.  Utumg  K  *  (A.  D.  860-874)  had  no  palace, 
and  all  the  great  towns  of  Central  China  were  in  ruins.  Ghao  Sttenti  IB  ft  4^ 
(A.  D.  905-907),  the  last  of  the  T'angs,  abdicated  and  was  soon  after  assassinated.  The 
dynasty  thus  collapsed.    It  lasted  for  287  years,  and  20  Emperors  sat  on  the  throne. 
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Like  the  Han,  the  T'aiiff  dynasty  is  one  of  the  most  illastrioQs  of  China. 
It  asBored  union  and  peace,  while  agricolture  and  trade  were  wonderfully  developed. 
Literature  wot  patroniMed,  and  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  China  flourished.  The 
Western  boundaries  of  the  Empire  were  extended,  and  Korea  became  a  Province 
governed  by  Chinese  officials.  Embassies  were  received  from  different  States.  Ma?uh' 
medanitnh  was  introduced,  and  the  famoua  Nettorian  tablet  erected  at  Ch*angnffan 
(Singan  Fu),  by  Imperial  sanction  A.  D.  781. 

At  this  period,  the  people  of  the  South  were  incorporated  with  the  Empire, 
and  to  mark  the  event,  style  themselves  T*angjSn  Jf  A  or  menofl^ang. 

S.  Tbe  FlTe  I>ynaBtleB  or  Wntal  2  ft  {Five  Oenerationg.  A.D. 
907-960).  --  After  the  T*ang  came  five  ephemeral  dynasties,  called  also  the  Ten 
Statea  or  Shihkwoh'f'  ■.  In  53  years,  they  had  all  disappeared,  and  the  longest  of 
them  lasted  only  16  years.    These  dynasties  are  the  following : 

The  IN>aterlor  Lian^  or  Hea  Unwig  H  i^  (A.D.  907-923)  was  established  by 
ChuwSn  Jt  X,  who  took  the  Imperial  title  of  T^alUm  ik  M-  He  established  his 
capital  at  Lohyang,  in  Hocan.    The  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Li  Tt^unteui  ^|^4(. 

The  PMrterior  T^aug  or  Heo  Taiiff  ft  Mf  (A.D.  923-936).  —  Li  Tt'unteui 
on  founding  this  dynasty,  adopted  the  title  of  CliwaiiBtsHniB  B  ?)(.  He  was  a  great 
soldier,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the  K'itans.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
MlBBtoiiii^  n  4S  (AJD.  926-934),  it  is  said  that  the  art  of  printing  from  wooden  block* 
was  invented  (A.D.  932). 

The  FlMilerlDr  Tebi  or  Hea  Tsln  ft  V  (A.D.  986-947)  was  founded  by  Skih 
KingVang  ^  (R  tf  >  one  of  the  Generals  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  lie  formed  an 
allianoe  with  the  K'itans,  and  reigned  under  their  patronage. 

The  PMrterier  Han  or  Heo  Han  ft  ||  (A.D.  947-951>.  -  Established  by  Liu 
ChiyUen  M  ^  S,  it  lasted  but  4  years,  and  was  suppressed  by  Kvoohwei  US  M>  ft 
General  successful  in  his  expedition  against  the  K4tans. 

The  Fo^lerlor  Chow  or  Hea  Chow  ft  SB  (A.D.  951-960)  was  founded  by 
Kwohwei.  During  his  brief  reign,  confusion  and  trouble  prevailed  throughout  the 
Empire.  Finally,  Chao  Kw^angyin  fl  B  A  overcame  all  his  rivals,  and  established 
a  new  dynasty,  that  of  Sung  ^, 

Here  ende  this  long  period  of  disunion  and  weakness,  which  began  at  the  time 
of  the  Three  Kingdoms  A.  D.  214,  and  lasted  for  about  750  years. 

8.  The  Snnff  $tl  djrnaatjr  (A.D.  960-1280),  divided  into  the  Northern  or 
Peh'Sung  4b  ^i  ^^^  ^^^  Southern  or  Nan-Sung  Df  ^,  The  Northern  Sung  ruled 
from  A.D.  960-1127 ;  and  the  Southern,  from  A.D.  1137-12P0. 

The  Noithem  SanB  or  Peh-Sung  4^  'Jk  (A.D.  9601 127).  ^  The  Sung  dynasty 
was  founded  by  Chao  Kw*angyin  fl  B  ift>  ^^o  assumed  the  dynastic  title  of  T'altaa 
iC  H  (A.D.  960  976).  He  established  his  capital  at  K'aifung  Fu  R  |t  jH^,  in  Honan. 
He  was  a  resolute  warrior,  but  of  a  compassionate  and  kind  disposition.  His  great  aim 
was  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  but  he  had  to  struggle  against  several  rival  Princes, 
and  the  K'itaus,  who  were  then  established  in  the  Liaotung  fjt  X  peninsula.  He 
instituted  a  I>oard  of  Punishments,  and  thereby  curtailed  much  the  power  of  the 
Provincial  Governors.    He  left  the  throne  to  his  brother  T*ait9ung. 

T'aiUmmg  ik  4^  (A.D.  976-996)  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  KHtans. 
During  his  reign,  a  rebellion  was  quelled  .in  Szechw'an.    He  bestowed  posthumous 
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honoan  on  the  defloendants  of  Gonfacius,  and  exempted  them  from  taxation. 
imtmg  K  ^  (A.D.  998-1023),  his  laccesBor,  had  nothing  remarkable  in  his  career. 

Iduimtns,  (^  4S  (AJ).  1023-1064)  patronized  literature  and  education,  and 
opened  schools  throughout  the  Empire.  Some  of  China's  greatest  historians  flourished 
in  this  reign,  the  most  famous  being  Sterna  Kwang  nl  A  jtf  (A.D.  1019-1086).  At  this 
time,  the  Tangut  SLingdom  of  Hsia,  in  Kansu,  rose  to  prominence,  and  threatened  to  en- 
croach on  the  Chinese  territory.  Peace  was  however  secured,  by  China  paying  an  annual 
tribute  of  gold,  silver  and  silk.  J6ntsung  was  succeeded  by  Tiiigt0iiii(^  H  H^  (A.D. 
10^-1068),  who  reigned  but  4  years. 

At  this  time,  the  Empire  was  divided  in  26  Lu9  Hf  or  Gircutto,  a  division  adopted 
to  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  country. 

fllfliiiwim:  jM*  M  (A.D.  1068-1086).— During  this  reign, a  social  reformer  named 
Wang  Nganshih  3E  4^  9  (A.D.  1021-1086)  attempted  to  change  the  methods  of  taxation 
and  the  tenure  of  land.  According  to  him  "the  poor  should  not  be  taxed,  and  the 
Government  should  take  all  commerce,  industry  and  agriculture,  into  its  hands,  and 
thus  protect  the  poor  against  the  rich."  The  Emperor  favoured  the  new  system  of 
economy.  The  scheme  however  met  with  violent  opposition,  and  finally  impoverished 
and  ruined  the  State. 

In  AJ).  1125,  the  Kin  ^  Tartan,  better  known  under  the  name  of  the  *'Golden 
JETorcItf," defeated  the  E'itans,  and  founded  a  new  kingdom  (A.D.ll25),with  Liaoyang  S  H 
at  first,  and  then  Peking  Jt  JSi  f^  capital.  The  rising  power  immediately  advanced 
against  the  Sungs.  At  the  approach  of  the  army,  BweliMm^  flt  SS  abandoned 
K*aifung  Fu,  and  fled  to  Nanking.  His  son  capitulated,  agreed  to  pay  a  large  indemnity, 
and  ceded  Shansi  and  Chihli  to  the  conquerors.  Nothing  however  was  paid,  and  a 
new  invasion  took  place,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  carried  off  into  captivity.  All  the 
Northern  Provinces  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Eins,  and  thus  closed  the  period  of  the 
Northern  Sung  (A  J).  1127).  A  long  struggle,  principally  centred  in  Honan,  now  began 
between  North  and  South  for  the  mastership  of  the  Empire. 

Tbe  SiNithBni  Sun^  or  Nan  Sung  Hf  ^  (A.D.  1127-1280).  During  this  period, 
the  Chinese  Empire  was  limited  to  the  Provinces  S.  of  the  Yangtze. 

Knotanng  A  ^  (A.D.  1127-1163),  brother  of  Hweitsnng,  the  captive  Emperor, 
established  a  new  capital  at  Nanking  Hf  Jf ,  hence  the  dynasty  was  henceforth  known 
as  the  Southern  Sung,  He  was  a  weak  and  pusillanimous  monarch,  refused  to  cross 
the  river  and  fight  the  Kins,  but  called  in  the  Mongols  against  them.  A  struggle  ensued. 
Mongols  and  Kins  fought  desperately,  till  in  A.D.  1284,  the  Kim  were  finally  mhdued, 
and  their  dynasty  overthrown. 

U!Uum^  M  sR  (A.  D.  1225-1265),  the  y^  Emperor  of  the  Southern  Sung,  seeing 
his  enemies  defeated,  determined  to  occupy  the  old  capital  of  the  dynasty  at  K^aifung 
Fu,  The  Mongols  protested,  and  ordered  him  to  retire.  He  refused,  and  war  broke  out. 
The  conflict  was  carried  on  with  much  energy,  and  several  cities  were  taken,  among 
them  Siangyang  K  H  and  Hanyang  fjf  H,  in  Hupeh;and  Soochowtllf^i  in  Kiang- 
su.  Hereupon,  the  Court  withdrew  to  Hangchow  4fe  M,  in  Chdkiang.  This  city  was 
also  soon  afterwards  taken,  and  the  young  Emperor,  Kungti  H^  1^,  carried  away 
prisoner  to  Peking  (A  J).  1276).  The  Emperor's  brother  fled  to  Foochow,  in  Fokien, 
and  after  to  Kwangtung,  where  he  died  of  exhaustion.  Pingti  ^  f^  was  now  placed 
on  the  throne.  The  Mongols  pursued  him,  and  defeated  him  to  the  West  of  Macao, 
where  on  seeing  himself  abandoned,  he  sprang  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Thus  ended 
the  Sung  dynasty.    It  lasted  820  years,  and  had  18  monarchs. 
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ig  another  of  the  great  dynasHet  of  China.  During  ita  Bway  of 
power,  the  Empire  wm  oonsolidated,  the  authority  of  the  Ctovemors  restricted,  and 
peace  developed.  Literature  and  the  arts  were  cultivated,  and  many  eminent  writers 
flourished.  Its  philosophical  tendency  was  rather  materialistio,  and  its  economic 
scheme  a  failure.  It  lacked  the  military  prowess  and  energy  necessary  to  hold  back 
the  Tartars  and  Mongols,  while  its  alliance  with  the  latter  proved  fatal,  and  sealed  the 
doom  of  the  dynasty,  which  fell  gloriously  fighting  to  the  last. 


4U  Tlie  Tttm  ft  ^WmmKtj  (A.  D.  I28O-I868).  -  The  MongoU  were 
summoned  to  assist  the  Sung  dynasty  against  the  Kin$,  When  these  latter  had  been 
defeated,  the  Mongols  gradually  conquered  the  whole  of  China,  despite  the  heroic 
resistance  of  the  last  supporters  of  the  Sungs.  Kublai  Khan  or  Sitchmi,  after  subduing 
China,  established  the  Yiien  ft  dynasty,  took  the  title  of  Shiitu  fh  JH,  and  fixed 
his  eapiUU  at  Kantbalu  (city  of  the  Khan)  or  Peking.  His  court  was  magnificent,  and 
he  divided  the  country  into  20  8Mng  f  or  Provinces. 

Skltea  fb  WL  (A.D.  1280-1295),  on  ascending  the  throne,  assumed  a  conciliatory 
attitude  towards  the  Chinese,  adopted  their  customs,  and  patronised  their  literature. 
In  regard  to  religion,  except  to  Taoism,  he  exhibited  the  widest  toleration.  In  his 
reign,  trade  and  industry  developed.  He  recimstructed  the  Imperial  Canal  {tee  p.  455), 
and  extended  it  to  Tientein,  in  order  to  carry  tribute  to  the  Capital  and  supply  the 
Imi>erial  granaries.  His  expedition  against  Japan  was  a  failure,  though  he  was  a  little 
more  successful  against  Cambodia  and  Burma.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Marco  Polo, 
the  great  Venitian  traveller,  visited  China  (A.  D.  1271),  and  resided  there  for  17  years. 
Kublai  died  in  1295,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Temur^  who  took  the  dynastic 
title  of  Ch'ingtsung. 

Oh'^mS^MUiff  JR  jK  (A.  C.  1295-1308).  —  During  this  reign,  floods  and  famine 
desolated  the  country,  and  rendered  the  people  discontented,  and  incUned  to  rebellion 
and  brigandage. 

Under  the  Emperor  J^ntoni^  {:  4E  (A.  C.  1312-1321),  the  Hanlin  Academy 
was  restored,  and  the  highest  offices  conferred  on  the  best  scholars  of  the  Empire. 
He  ignored  however  the  rites,  and  sent  a  eunuch  to  sacrifice  to  Confucius. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  YUen  dynasty,  rebellions  were  frequent,  and 
secret  societies  numerous,  among  them  that  of  the  White  Lily  or  PehUenKiao  6||tk* 
Pirates  ravaged  the  Southern  coasts.  Ohu  TUenchang  §t  ft  1$^^  rebel  chief,  became 
notorious.  A  native  of  Nganhwei,  he  was  at  first  a  Buddhist  monk,  but  threw  off  the 
cowl  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  Mongols. 

Stamia  M  #  (A.D.  1338-1368)  was  the  last  of  the  TUen  Emperors.  He  was  a 
weak  monarch,  and  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  debauchery.  He  taxed  heavily 
the  people,  and  this  increased  the  general  discontent.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  Chu  Yttenchang  seised  Nanking  ( A.D.  1856),  and  was  soon  everywhere  victorious. 
Peking  was  afterwards  taken,  and  the  Mongols  driven  beyond  the  Great  Wall.  The 
YUen  dynasty  thus  came  to  an  end,  and  the  popular  ex-monk  set  up  a  new  dynasty, 
known  as  the  Ming. 

The  Mongvls  were  hospitable  to  foreigners,  but  never  popular  wiih  the  Chinese, 
who  considered  them  as  barbarians.  Some  good  will  was  at  first  displayed,  but  preju- 
dice, and  a  spirit  of  veiled  rebellion  rankled  throughout  the  country.  Unsuccessful 
expeditions,  heavy  taxation,  official  extortion  and  misgovemment,  increased  the  latent 
discontent,  and  finally  caused  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty.    In  the  last  struggle,  they 
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disphtyed  littie  martial  vigour.    The  Tiiens  were  devout  Baddbists.    Tbe  dynasty 
lasted  88  years,  and  reckoned  10  sovereigns. 

4*.  The  Modem  DynoMtieM. 
( A.D.  1366  to  tbe  present  timet). 

Two  dynastiea  are  found  in  this  last  period  :  one  Chinew^  called  the  MImg  IjQ 
(A.D.  1368-1614);  the  other  of  Manchu  origin,  and  known  as  the  l^'lny  {)|. 

1.  Tbe  HlllJ^  9!  djrnastjr  (A.D.  1368-1644)  was  founded  by  Chu  Wen- 
cAan^,  better  known  under  his  style  of  reign  as  Huniffira  D(  f^  (AJ>.  1368-1389).  He 
established  Nanking  his  principal,  and  K*aifung  Fu  his  secondary  capital.  He  was  an 
able  general  and  a  wise  ruler,  and  thronghout  his  reign,  displayed  prudence,  economy 
and  moderation.  He  encouraged  literature  and  education,  opened  schools  and  libraries 
in  the  cities  aod  large  towns,  and  codified  the  lawt.  Mongol  raids  in  the  Nortii  were 
suppressed,  and  at  the  dose  of  his  reign,  peace  was  established  throughout  the  whole 
Empire.    He  appointed  his  grandson  KienwSn  to  succeed  him. 

Klenwte  Jt  %  (A.  D.  1399-1403)  was  16  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  His  unde,  the  Prince  of  Yin  (Ydn  Wang  fH  jE),  rebelled  against  him,  and 
proclaimed  himself  Emperor,  under  the  title  of  Yungloh,  Kienw6n  fled  to  Szechw'an, 
and  entering  a  Buddhist  monastery,  led  a  secluded  life  there  for  forty  years. 

Yungloh  j|c  M  (A.  D.  1103-1425).  —  Daring  this  reign,  Tongking  was  annexed 
aa  a  Chine$e  Province,  but  became  tribute-bearing  again  under  the  next  Emperor  (A.D. 
1426).  In  the  year  1416,  be  resolved  to  transport  the  capital  to  Peking,  but  the  final 
transfer  was  not  effected  till  1421.  Yungloh  encouraged  literature,  and  ordered  the 
best  scholars  to  compile  a  vast  encydopsdia  (Singh  Tats'Uen  tt  ift  ;Ac  £)  of  23,000 
volumes.    His  2  successors  ruled  but  11  years. 

Clidiisi'aiiff  JE  tt  (A.  D.  1436-1450).  —  During  this  reign  the  coitr^  eunucha 
completdy  controlled  the  Imperial  unll.  The  Mongols  invaded  the  Empire  and 
defeated  the  Chinese  army.  The  Emperor  was  taken  prisoner,  but  allowed  afterwards 
to  return.  His  brother  Kteirt'ai  jK  0  (A.D.  1450-1458)  was  now  placed  on  the  throne, 
but  happening  to  die  soon  after,  Ohdn^i^aiiff  still  ruled  for  another  8  years.  During 
the  reign  of  Oh'in^wa  Jft  ft  (A.  D.  1465-1488),  territorial  grants  were  made  to  the 
members  of  the  reigning  family,  who  contributed  to  its  elevation.  This  discontented 
much  the  people,  and  fioally  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty.  Important  public 
works  were  also  completed.  The  cans!  between  Peking  and  the  Peh-ho  was  deepened, 
and  the  Great  Wall  repaired  (A.D.  1470).  Hami,  an  important  trading  centre,  was 
captured  from  the  Tartars  (A.D.  1477).  Ch*inghwa  was  succeeded  by  his  son  HunffcM 
ft  Ift  (A.D.  1488-1?K)6\  who  put  down  an  insurrectiou  in  Hainan. 

OhOocteli  JE  H  (A.D.  1506-1522).  —  In  this  reign  the  PoHuguese  reached 
Canton  (A.  D.  1516).  Acts  of  piracy  having  been  committed,  they  were  afterwards 
massacred  in  large  numbers  at  Ningpo  (A.D.  1545).  Those  who  escaped,  fled  to 
Ts'ilenchow  A  W  ^'^  Fokien,  and  subsequently  to  Macao,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  settle  (A.D.  1557),  on  payment  of  an  annual  rental  of  500  Taols. 

KlaUtaff  X  4  (A.  D.  1522-1567)  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  14,  and  was 
rather  a  poet  than  a  competent  administrator.  His  reign  wan  troubled  by  the  repeated 
incursions  of  the  Mongols  in  the  N.,  and  of  the  Japanese  on  the  coast.  Those  latter 
captured  Ningpo,  Hangchow,  Sungkiang,  Soochow  and  Shanghai  (A.  D.  1554).  From 
this  date,  the  dynasty  began  to  decline. 
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Wanllh  It  ■  (A.D.  1578- 1020)  asoended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  6  yean*,  and 
was  the  only  great  Emperor  at  the  close  of  the  dynasty.  During  his  reign,  the  Japanete 
invaded  Korea,  and  were  allowed  to  settle  at  Fasan  (Fnshan  H  |1|).  Intercourse  was 
opened  with  the  Spaniardiy  and  the  first  Jesuit  Missionaries  entered  China,  Yalignani 
and  Ruggieri  in  !579,  and  Ricci  in  1588  (see  p.  855). 

In  1618,  the  Manchus  under  Nurhach*ih  (ff  K 1^  H^),  invaded  Liaotnng  JK  M* 
defeated  the  Chinese  army  and  captured  Liaoyang.  In  1625,  the  conquerors  established 
their  capital  at  Mukden,  and  in  1629  advanced  against  China,  but  failed  to  capture 
Peking.    The  danger  was  but  temporarily  averted. 

Ch'iui^Mnr  JKJH  (A.D.  1628-1644)  was  the  last  Bmperor  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  During  his  reign,  rebellions  broke  out  on  all  sides.  Among  them,  the  most 
fatal  was  that  led  by  Li  Tzeeh^Sng  ^  j^  JK,  who  after  devastating  Shensi  and  Ho- 
nan,  attacked  and  took  Peking  f  A.D.  1644),  and  was  for  a  short  time  the  virtual  master 
of  China.  The  Emperor,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  ended  his  days  by  committing  suicide. 
The  Chinese  Oeneral,  Wu  Sankwei  4^  H  Hi  summoned  the  Manchus  against  the 
usurper.  These  acquiesced  promptly,  entered  Peking  in  triumph,  and  suppressed  the 
rebellion.  They  then  refused  to  leave,  and  set  up  a  new  dynasty,  called  the  Ts^ing  J)|» 
of  which  Shunehi  ffi  Hf  was  the  first  Emperor.  Thas  ended  the  Ming  dynasty, 
amidst  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  and  China  wa«  for  the  second  time  ruled  by  the 
Northern  Tartars. 

The  Ming  dynasty  encouraged  literature  and  codified  the  laws  of  the  state.  The 
territorial  granting  of  land  to  scions  of  the  reigning  house  was  a  mistake,  discontented 
the  people,  and  revived  the  feudal  system.  The  tyrannical  power  of  the  eunuchs,  the 
unsuccessful  wars  waged  with  Japan,  the  extravagance  and  improvidence  of  the  last 
Emperors,  and  the  growing  discontent  of  the  people,  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
dynasty. 

Under  the  Mings,  the  Empire  was  divided  into  15  ShSng  ^  or  Provinces.    In 
the  following  dynasty,  this  number  was  extended  to  18.    Three  of  the  old  Provinces 
were  divided  into  2,  Shensi  constituting  the  new  Provinces  of  Shensi  and  Kansu 
Kiangnan,  the  Provinces  of  Kiangsn  and  Nganhwei ;  and  Hukwang,  those  of  Hunan 
and  Hupeh. 

S.  Tbe  Tato^lnS  ;A:  fH  dynastj  (A.D.  1644  to  the  present  day).  -  The 
Manchus  on  reaching  the  throne  spared  no  efforts  to  conciliate  the  Chinese,  and  only 
imposed  upon  them  to  shave  their  heads  in  recognition  of  Tartar  authority.  This  is 
the  origin  of  the  queue  or  plait,  which  is  worn  down  to  the  present  day. 

Stmaehl  M  fh  (16441602)  was  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 
Wu  Sankwei  ft  H  II,  who  called  in  the  Manchus,  received  the  title  of  "P'ingsi  Wang*' 
7  V  3E»  or  Prince  Pacifier  of  the  West,  and  was  requested  to  continue  in  the  service 
of  the  new  dynasty.  Numerous  uprisings  took  place  in  the  N.,  but  were  soon  suppressed. 
At  Nanking,  an  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  the  Mmgs.  Chu  Yiusung  i)c  A  iitt* 
grandson  of  Wanli,  was  proclaimed  Emperor,  but  the  choice  was  unfortunate,  and  he 
lacked  wisdom  and  energy.  The  Manchus  took  Yangchow  |§  Mi  in  Kiangsu,  and  put  to 
death  8hih  K^ofah  ftH^  fk,  the  defender  of  the  place.  They  then  advanced  on  Nanking. 
The  Emperor  fled  to  Wuhu,  and  was  treacherously  drowned  in  the  Yangtze.  Nanking 
wa»  taken,  and  henceforth  called  Kiangning  Fu  tC  1R  iflP  (Peace  restored  to  Kiangsu). 
Soochow,Hangohow,Ningpo  and  Canton  were  subsequently  subdued,  and  peace  estab- 
lished in  the  South.  A  great  part  of  this  reign  was  occupied  by  these  wars.  A  pirate  chief 
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devoted  to  the  canse  of  the  MingB,  and  called  Koxinga  (Kwohsiagy^  H  it  9)» 
haraeaed  the  ooast  of  Fokien  and  entered  the  Yangtze,  but  failed  to  take  Nanking. 
Another  rebellion  was  snppreased  in  Szeohw'an.  8hunchi  died  in  1662,  at  the  age  of  28, 
and  appointed  his  third  son  K^angJui  to  be  his  snooessor. 

Wamgbmlk  JH  B  (1602-1723)  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  8  years.  Daring 
his  minority,  a  regency  administered  the  State,  and  showed  great  hostility  to  the 
GathoUc  religion.  In  1667,  having  come  of  age,  he  assumed  control  of  the  Government, 
and  allotoed  the  Misaionariea  to  return  to  their  churches,  and  minister  to  their  converts. 
Daring  his  reign,  euniushs  were  forbidden  to  hold  official  positions  in  the  State,  while 
the  Chinese  were  given  equal  representation  with  Mafichue  in  all  official  appointments. 
Two  embassies  came  to  Peking,  one  from  Russia,  and  the  other  from  Holland.  In  1674, 
Wu  Sankweij  the  then  Governor  of  Kwangtung  and  TUnnan,  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  the  dynasty.  Szeohw'an,  Fokien,  Kiangsi  and  Hunan  soon  rallied  to  the 
cause  of  Wu,  but  he  died  in  1678,  and  thus  brought  the  rebellion  to  a  close.  K'angfasi 
went  to  Mukden  to  thank  his  ancestors  for  the  delivery  of  the  dynasty.  In  1683, 
Formosa^  held  by  Coxinga,  was  subdued^  and  annexed  to  the  Empire.  In  16^9,  the 
treaty  of  Nerchinsk  was  signed  with  Russia,  while  in  1696,  the  Sleuths^  a  Kalmnch 
tribe  of  Hi,  were  defeated.  In  17S0,  Russia  sent  a  second  embassy  to  Peking,  but  little 
good  oame  of  it. 

K*anghsi  firmly  established  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  China.  To  prevent  revolts, 
Manehu  garrisons  were  stationed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  no  official  could  hold  office  in  his  native  Province,  or  govern  for  more  than 
3  years.  K'anghsi  was  a  wise,  courgeous,  and  magnanimous  ruler,  and  a  great  patron 
of  literature.  During  his  reign,  a  standard  dictionary,  known  as  E^wnghsii^s  dictionary^ 
was  compiled  by  a  commission  of  scholars.  A  laige  encydopndia  of  5,000  volumes 
was  also  published,  while  he  himself  wrote  the  16  famous  moral  maxims,  afterwards 
annotated  by  his  son  Tungchtog,  and  called  the  Sa/yred  Edict.  K^anghsi  died  in  1728. 
He  reigned  61  years,  and  appointed  his  fourth  son  TungchSng  as  his  successor. 

TaK«kinf  M  JE  (1723-1786)  was  44  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  banished  the  Jesuits  to  Macao,  except  a  few  kept  in  his  service  as  astrono- 
mers. Over  SOO  churches  were  destroyed^  and  800,000  christians  left  without  their  pastors* 
In  1727,  Russia  opened  a  school  at  Peking  for  the  study  of  Chinese,  and  the  Portuguese 
sent  an  embassy  t-o  the  court.  While  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Mongolia,  the  Emperor 
suddenly  died.  Yungching  had  but  a  short  reign  of  13  years.  He  loved  literature, 
cared  little  for  military  glory,  persecuted  religion,  and  was  a  bitter  hater  of  foreigners. 

K'lealiniff  |K  K  (1786-1796)  sucoeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  25.  During  his 
reign,  a  rebellion  was  suppressed  in  Kwangsi  and  Honan,  as  well  as  an  uprising  which 
broke  out  in  Mongolia.  In  1768,  he  compelled  Burma  to  pay  a  triennial  tribute.  In 
1775,  he  reduced  the  Miaoise  tribes  of  Szechw*an,  put  to  death  their  leaders,  and 
banished  others  to  Hi.  In  1790,  war  was  declared  against  the  Ourkhas  of  Nepaul, 
who  had  invaded  Tibet.  In  1793,  Lord  Macartney*s  embassy  reached  China.  The 
ambassador  was  received  and  treated  as  a  tribuie-bearer.  He  saw  the  Emperor  twice 
at  Jehol,  and  obtained  to  trade  at  Canton,  but  subject  to  official  caprice  and  exactions. 
K*ienlung  made  frequent  journeys  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  country.  He  reigned 
60  years.  Finding  it  unfilial  to  surpass  his  grandfather  K'anghsi,  he  abdicated  in 
1796,  but  lived  till  1799. 

KHenlung  was  a  ruler  of  far-seeing  policy,  and  enjoyed  a  long  and  glorious  reign. 
He  had  a  lust  for  conquest,  and  wanted  peace  on  the  frontiers,  henoe  his  wars.    Like 
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his  father,  he  feared  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  MisBionaries,  and  heing  snrronnded 
by  hostile  advisers,  he  put  restrictions  on  their  work.  In  1746,  a  terrible  persecation 
broke  ont,  and  lasted  to  the  close  of  his  reign. 

Klakitt^  H  K  (1796-1821)  saw  the  commencemeDt  of  his  reign  troubled  by 
the  rebellion  of  the  White  Lily  Society ,  or  Pehlien  Kiao  £|  S  tk*  Caused  by  official 
exaction  and  discontent,  it  extended  to  Hupeh,  Honan,  Shensi,  Kansu  and  Szechw'an, 
and  was  finally  put  down  at  the  cost  of  an  immense  number  of  lives,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money.  The  Emperor's  life  was  frequently  imperilled.  Pirates  infested  the  coast  of 
Kwangtung,  Fokien  and  Ghdkiang,  and  the  Portuguese  were  requested  to  check  their 
depredations.  In  1805,  a  Buseian  emboiey  refused  to  perform  the  k^owt^ow  ^|  M 
(ceremony  of  prostration  and  knocking  the  forehead  on  the  ground),  and  was  turned  back 
at  the  frontier.  In  the  same  year,  the  propagation  of  the  christian  reliffion,  either  by 
word  or  writing,  was  anew  prohibited.  It  was  also  forbidden  to  enter  the  church,  or 
read  any  books  on  the  foreign  religion.  Furthermore  in  1814,  all  missionaries,  both 
foreign  and  Chinese,  were  to  be  killed,  and  converts  who  refused  to  recant,  were 
condemned  to  exile.  In  1816,  Lord  AmhenVn  embaity  reached  Peking.  The  k^owt^ow 
was  required  and  refused,  as  it  marked  vassalage  and  subjection.  The  ambassador  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  incivility,  and  dismissed  without  an  interview. 

KiakHng  was  a  weak  and  voluptuous  monarch,  who  delighted  in  actors  and 
theatrical  amusements.  During  his  reign,  the  dynasty  declined  much,  and  insurrec- 
tions and  disorder  abounded.  He  ignored  the  status  and  power  of  foreign  countries, 
and  assumed  China's  universal  sovereignty  as  an  undisputed  fact,  to  which  all  nations 
should  bow.    Kiak*ing  reigned  25  years,  and  died  at  Jehol  at  the  tge  of  61. 

Tftok^nraa^  jK  %  (182U1850)  began  his  reign  by  dismissing  the  court  actors 
of  his  father.  Many  local  insurrections  and  disasters  took  place,  among  which  was 
the  first  war  with  Great  Britain  (1840-1843).  It  was  caused  by  the  contempt  with 
which  the  embassies  of  Lords  Macartney  and  Amherst  were  treated,  the  assumption  of 
China's  universal  sovereignty,  the  refusal  to  treat  foreign  nations  on  terms  of  equality, 
and  grant  liberty  of  commerce,  while  the  confiscation  and  destruction  of  the  opium 
(20,282  chests),  were  the  last  straw  which  broke  British  patience.  It  resulted  in  China 
being  wonted^  and  6  ports  (Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai)  opened  to 
foreign  trade.  The  Treaty  of  Nanking  stipulated  besides,  the  cession  of  Hongkong  to 
Oreat  Britain,  and  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  $  21,000,000  (12  for  the  war,  8  for 
debts  due,  and  6  for  the  opium  destroyed).  In  1844,  France  and  the  United  States  signed 
also  treaties  with  China.  The  Catholic  religion  began  to  be  tolerated,  and  churches 
could  be  built  in  the  5  open  ports.  After  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  various  attempts  were 
made  to  evade  obligations,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1849,  the  Ngaofei  H  K 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  merged  subsequently  into  the  T'aip^ng  rebellion.  In  1850, 
the  Yellow  river  abandoned  its  Southern  course,  and  flowed  henceforth  into  the  Oulf 
of  Chihli. 

Taokwang  was  a  more  energetic  and  just  ruler  than  his  predecessor.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  opium  trade  morally,  and  especially  oommeroially,  as  it  drained  the 
country  of  silver,  but  as  much  cannot  he  said  of  his  Ministers,  who  failed  to  carry  out 
his  purpose.  Had  the  opium  incident  not  existed,  war  would  have  taken  place  on 
the  principle  of  universal  sovereignty,  diplomatic  equality,  and  liberty  of  commerce, 
upon  each  of  which  China  was  unyielding.  Taokwang  hated  foreigners,  and  styled 
them  '*outer  barbarians"  (Wei-i  j/^  ||9,  to  whom  China  had  shown  great  condescension. 
He  reigned  30  years,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  fourth  son  Hsienfung, 
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<  &  B  (18&0-1861)  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  19.  In  his  reign 
the  T^aipHng  :fc  ^  reheUion  broke  out,  and  lasted  till  1864.  It  oriffinaUd  in  Kwangti, 
where  its  chief.  Hung  IJtata^Uen  K  )^  |^,  a  discontented  fiakka  peasant,  assumed 
the  title  of  Heavenly  King  {T*ien  Wang  ^  j£),  and  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Manehu  dynaeiy.  He  was  for  some  time  an  inqairer  of  the  Baptist  Mission  (Pro- 
testant) in  Canton,  read  the  Bible,  and  fired  with  enthusiasm,  intended  also  to  destroy 
idolatry.  His  followers  abandoned  the  practice  of  shaying  their  heads,  and  hence 
were  called  Ch^angmao  j(  ^  (long-haired  rebels).  The  rebellion  soon  extended  to  the 
Yangtse  valley.  Nanking  was  taken  in  1858,  made  the  capital,  and  held  till  18G4. 
Several  other  cities  fell  also  into  their  hands  :  Hangyang,  Wuch'ang,  Ngank*ing,  Kio- 
kiang,  Wuhu,  Soochow  and  Hangchow.  In  1854,  a  column  advanced  on  Peking,  but 
failed  to  capture  it.  The  Imperial  troops  offered  throughout  but  weak  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  the  rebels,  and  even  at  times  went  over  to  their  ranks. 

Other  important  events,  which  took  place  in  the  South,  brought  on  a  teeond 
war  with  Qreai  Britain  (1856-1860).  The  causes  were  the  continual  outrages  on  British 
subjects  (Canton  factories  burned),  the  refusal  to  open  Canton  as  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  Nanking  (1842,  art.  2),  and  the  seizure  of  the  "Arrow**,  a  lorcha  flying  the 
British  flag.  The  French  joined  to  seek  reparation  for  the  murder  of  a  Missionary  in 
Kwangsi.  Canton  was  taJten  (1857),  and  the  Chinese  fleet  destroyed.  The  allied  Forces 
then  proceeded  North,  took  Taku^  and  occupied  T^ienttin.  Here  a  treaty  was  signed, 
June  26, 1858,  and  its  ratification  postponed  for  one  year.  When  the  Foreign  Ministers 
returned  in  1859,  they  were  treaeherouely  fired  upon  at  Taku.  The  allied  fleets 
returned  to  Shanghai,  and  in  1860,  left  for  the  North  to  continue  the  war.  Taku, 
T*ient9in  and  Pelting  were  taken  in  turn.  The  Emperor  fled  in  haste  to  Jehol,  and  left 
Prince  Kung,  his  brother,  to  negotiate  with  the  conquerors.  The  war  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  Convention  of  Peking,  signed  in  the  Capital,  October  24, 1860.  A  Minister 
was  henceforth  to  reside  in  Peking,  T'ientsin  to  be  opened,  Kowloon  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  and  an  indemnity  of  8  million  taels  paid  to  the  AJlies.  Prance  obtained  on 
her  side  important  right$/or  the  Catholics  :  the  christian  religion  was  to  be  tolerated 
and  christian  converts  protected;  missionaries  could  live  in  the  interior,  erect  churches 
and  open  schools,  rent  and  purchase  property,  while  religious  establishments  confis- 
cated in  former  times  were  to  be  restored. 

In  1861,  the  Waiwn  Pu  H*  f^  tHj  or  Chinese  Foreign  Ojfiee  (see  p.  298),  was 
institutedt  with  Prince  Kung  as  President.  Hsienfung  refused  to  return  to  Peking, 
and  died  at  Jehol  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  80.  He  reigned  but  11  years,  and  beheld  to  his 
great  regret  the  country  further  opened  to  Western  nations.  He  left  the  throne  to  his 
son  T^ungehi, 

T'aMffcU  H  ^  (1861-1875).  ^  After  the  death  of  Hsienfung,  the  Court  re- 
turned to  the  Capital.  The  Princes  who  favoured  the  Emperor's  dissolute  life  hoped  to 
govern  after  his  death,  as  his  only  son  was  but  a  child  of  4  years.  The  mother  of  this 
boy  was  Ti^ehei  H  9|,  secondary  wife  of  Hsienfung  (to  day  the  Empress-Dowager), 
and  i.ot  the  reigning  Empress.  Prince  Kung  If,  the  late  Emperor's  brother,  came  to 
an  srrangement  with  the  two  Empresses-Dowager,  and  by  a  coup-d^itat,  arrested  and 
pat  to  death  Prince  Tsai,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  anti-foreign  policy.  Kung  and 
the  Emprestei-Dowager,  especially  Ttf^ehsi,  formed  a  regency  and  ruled  henceforth  the 
Empire. 

The  T*aipHng  J:  ^  rebellion,  commenced  under  the  previous  reign,  continued 
its  ravages  throughout  the  country.    Li  Hungehang  i|!  |f  1|t,  at  that  time  appointed 
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Ooreraor  of  KuAgsn  Province,  engaged  2  Americans,  Ward  and  Burgwine,  to  organise 
a  force  of  Foreigners  and  Manilamen  called  the  "Ever  Vieiorioui  Army,"  to  fight  the 
rebels.  Ward  achieved  some  success,  but  was  defeated  at  Ts'ingphi  ff  H,  and  snb- 
sequently  killed  (September  21, 1862)  on  the  borders  of  GhAUang  if  {l.  Li  Hnngohang 
had  monuments  erected  to  his  memory  at  Ningpo  fR  Ht  and  SungUang  ft  tL  {tee  p.  159). 
Bnrgevine  was  dismissed  the  service  for  misconduct,  and  went  over  to  the  rebels. 
Major  Ocrdonj  an  Englishman,  was  then  entrusted  (1863)  with  the  command  of  the 
"Ever  Victorious  Army'*.  Through  his  efforts  Booehout  9|  9^  was  soon  recovered^  but  the 
rebel  leaders  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Li  Hungohang,  despite  a  promise  to  the 
contrary.  Hereupon  Oordon  resigned  (though  a  gift  of  10,000  taels  was  offered  him),  and 
the  "Ever  Victorious  Army"  was  disbanded.  In  1864,  Nanking  HI  %  was  recovered  by 
the  Imperial  troops,  and  the  Heavenly  King  ended  his  life  by  taking  poison.  The  Tai- 
pHng  rebeUUm  was  thu$  subdued.  It  lasted  14  years  (1850-1864),  extended  to  12  Pro- 
vinces, ruined  600  cities,  and  reduced  the  population  of  Kiangsu  and  Nganhwel  Pro- 
vinces by  20,000,000. 

During  the  T'aip'ing  rebellion,  the  Shanghai  custom  house  was  deserted  by  the 
Chinese.  The  Foreign  Consuls  took  charge  of  coUeoting  the  revenue,  and  this  sytem 
being  extended  to  the  other  open  ports,  gave  rise  to  the  Institution  known  as  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs  {see  p.  825).  M*  H.N.Lay  was  appointed  \\m  first  Inspector- 
General  (1855),  and  it  depended  on  the  Tsungli  Yam6n  till  1906,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Revenue.  Prince  Kung  commissioned  Lay  to  purchase  8  gun- 
boats for  the  service  of  the  Government.  When  they  reached  Shanghai,  under 
Captain  Osborne,  Li  Hungohang  wanted  to  control  them  exdusively.  To  avoid  compli- 
cations, the  British  Minister  sent  the  vessels  back.  Captain  Osborne  was  indemnified, 
and  Lay  dismissed  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

In  1861,  a  Meihomedan  rebellion  broke  out  in  Kansu,  and  rapidly  extended  to 
ni  and  Kashgaria.  In  1871,  Russia,  to  prevent  disorder  on  her  frontiers,  oeeuyied  lU, 
and  held  it  till  1881,  when  it  was  restored  to  China.  This  Northern  rebellion  lasted 
17  years,  and  was  finally  crushed  in  1878.  In  1872,  another  Moslem  rebellion  was 
quelled  in  TUnnan  {see  p.  868)  .—In  1867,  China  sent  fheBurUnghame  mtsiion  to  Western 
countries,  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  she  intended  to  reform,  and  entertain  kindlier 
feelings  towards  Foroigners.  Meanwhile  anti-foreign  riots  broke  out  at  Yangohow  H  M 
(1868)  in  Kiangsu,  and  displayed  the  hoUowness  and  insincerity  of  the  mission. 

The  Tientsin  ^  Ht  massaore,  which  occurred  June  21,  1870,  confirmed  the 
worst  apprehensions.  It  was  caused  by  anonymous  pamphlets,  scattered  broadcast  by 
the  anti-foreign  party  in  Peking,  against  the  catholic  religion,  and  by  stories  that  th§ 
Sisters  of  Charity  kidnapped  children  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  their  eyes  and 
hearts,  to  make  teleBcopic  lenses,  medicine,  and  change  lead  into  silver  (sic).  The  pro- 
verbial credulity  of  the  Chinese  took  all  this  for  granted,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
examine  the  premises  of  the  Orphanage.  The  French  Consul  rofused,  perhaps  a  little 
too  rudely,  whereupon  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Consulate,  the  Catholic  Cathedral 
and  the  Orphanage.  Twenty -one  Foreigners,  and  several  native  christians  were  mas- 
sacred,  while  the  Officials  though  appealed  to,  did  nothing  to  quell  the  mob.  The  Fofoign 
Ministers  demanded  punishment.  An  Imperial  Edict,  dated  June  80,  exonerated  the 
Missionaries  from  all  the  calumnies  above  mentioned,  and  added  that  everything  written 
in  former  times  against  the  Catholic  Church  was  henceforth  suppressed.  After  long 
negotiations,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  250,000  taels  (£  80,000),  as  compensation 
money;  an  official  was  sent  to  France  to  apologize  for  the  crime,  and  the  Prefeot  and 
district  Magistrate  of  Tientsin  were  banished. 
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In  1871,  the  Chinese  Government  made  a  propoBoL  to  modify  o/rHcU  13  of 
the  French  treaty  signed  at  Tientsin,  1858,  concerning  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
"Memorandum",  as  it  was  called,  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  the  final  goal  towards 
which  the  Chinese  Government  tends  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Ko  Mission- 
ary Sisters,  and  no  orphanages  are  wanted.  Chinese  women  mnst  not  go  to  Chnrch. 
The  Foreign  Missionaries  mast  not  condemn  the  teaching  of  Confucins.  They  cannot 
porchase  property  or  build  thereon  without  consulting  the  local  Official,  who  will 
judge  whether  and  to  what  extent,  it  may  interfere  with  the  unseen  influences  (native 
geomancy  or  Fungahui  JK  ^)  of  the  locality.  They  must  not  protect  in  anywise  the 
native  christians,  and  must  hand  to  the  local  Officials  the  list  of  all  applicants  and 
baptized  members  of  the  Church.  If  these  conditions  obtain,  peace  will  be  secured 
between  converts  and  non-converts  throughout  the  Empire,  for  China  cherishes  both 
equally.  These  proposals  were  rejected,  and  this  holds  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
British  Treaty  signed  at  Shanghai,  September  5, 1902,  China  obtained  from  Great  Bri- 
tain a  promise  to  join  in  an  international  commission,  should  China  and  the  Treaty 
Powers  so  agree,  to  investigate  the  Missionary  Question,  and  if  possible,  secure  the  above 
mentioned  and  ever  desirable  peace  between  converts  and  non-converts  (article  18). 

In  1872,  the  Emperor  was  married,  and  having  assumed  the  reins  of  Government 
and  dispensed  with  the  Regency  of  the  Empress-Mother,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
demanded  an  audience.  It  was  reluctantly  granted,  and  to  show  China's  real  atti- 
tude towards  Foreign  powers,  took  place  June  29, 1873,  in  the  Hall  for  receiving  tribu- 
tary nations.  The  last  years  of  T*ungchi  were  filled  with  trouble,  and  disorder  existed 
throughout  the  country.  A  famine  prevailed  in  Shensi  and  Kansu,  and  the  YeUow 
Biver,  ''China's  sorrow",  overflowed  its  banks.  On  September  10,  1874,  Prince 
Kung  was  degraded  by  the  Emperor  for  using  unbecoming  language  to  His  Majesty, 
but  on  the  following  day  (September  11),  another  decree  appeared  from  the  two  Em- 
presses reinstating  him  in  his  former  rank  and  dignity.  The  young  Emperor  thought 
he  was  independent,  but  the  two  ex-Regents  reasserted  their  power.  Two  months 
after.  His  Majesty  became  seriously  ill,  and  died  January  12,  1875,  at  the  early  age 
of  19.  He  left  no  issue,  and  the  young  Empress  followed  him  a  few  days  afterwards 
to  the  tomb. 

"'  Kwan^flft  j%  it  (1875,  and  stUl  gloriously  reigning).  —  On  the  death  of 
T'ungohi,  a  foar-year  old  son  of  Prince  Shun  (Shun  Wang  0  3Ei  youngest  brother 
of  Hsienfung),  was  proclaimed  Emperor  under  the  title  of  KufongsU  (Brilliant 
succession).  T/^eTisi,  T'ungchi's  mother,  was  aunt  to  the  new  Emperor,  and  thus  by 
placing  her  nephew  on  the  throne,  she  could  continue  to  govern  the  Empire.  Prince 
Kung  was  soon  after  deposed,  and  Li  Hv^cha/ng  appointed  as  chief  adviser  to  the 
Chvemment. 

In  1875,  the  first  year  of  Kwangsti's  reign,  M'  Margary,  of  the  British  Consular 
Service,  was  trea^^herously  murdered  by  Chinese  soldiers  at  Manwyne,  inTunnan. 
Margary  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Commission  from  the  Indian  Government  for 
opening  trade  with  Tiinnan,  to  which  China  gave  her  consent.  For  some  time,  war 
was  imminent,  as  the  official  inquiry  seemed  to  be  a  farce.  The  matter  was  however 
settled  on  the  following  terms :  China  to  send  an  embassy  to  London  to  apologize  for  the 
crime ;  an  indemnity  of  200,000  taels  to  be  paid ;  frontier  trade  to  be  allowed  between 
Burma  and  Yiinnan;  4  new  ports  (Ich'ang,  Wuhu,  Pakhoi,  and  Wdnchow)  to  be 
opened  to  foreign  trade,  and  guarantees  given  for  the  better  protection  of  foreign  life 
in  future.  —  During  the  years  1877-78,  a  terrible  famine  desolated  the  Provinces  of 
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Honan,  Shansi,  Shantung  and  Chihli,  and  oansed  the  death  o!  8,000,000  of  the  population. 
—  In  1881,  China  concluded  with  BuBsia  the  treaty  of  &  Petenhurgh,  and  recovered  JM, 
ooonpied  since  1871  {see  p.  362).  —  From  1882-1885,  Japanese  interference  and  inroads 
in  Korea  compelled  China  to  intervene  and  protect  her  yassal.  Both  sides  sent  troops 
to  uphold  their  rights,  but  finally  agreed  to  withdraw.  To  avoid  complications  and 
maintain  peace,  neither  was  to  occupy  the  country  permanently,  or  send  troops  without 
notifying  the  other.  This  convention  lasted  till  1894.  —  At  the  close  of  the  Koraan 
trouble,  a  conflict  broke  out  with  France  on  the  Southern  frontier.  In  1864,  France 
took  Annam,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  annex  Tongking  (1884).  Both  countries 
had  been  for  centuries  vassals  of  China,  and  now  appealed  to  her  for  protection.  By  the 
Foumicr  Convention  (May,  1884),  China  consented  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Tong- 
king, and  allow  F^nce  to  occupy  the  town  of  Lang$on,  France,  in  return  for  this 
cession  of  territory,  consented  to  respect  China's  Southern  frontier.  The  Chinese  Qovem- 
ment  delayed  however  to  evacuate  Langson,  and  on  the  advance  of  the  French  troops, 
repulsed  them  with  great  loss.  Hereupon  war  was  declared.  Admiral  Courbet  captured 
the  arsenal  and  fleet  of  Foochow.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Formosa,  took  Kelung, 
and  blockaded  the  coast.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  June  9, 1885.  China  agreed 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  10,000,000  tads,  and  gave  up  all  claim  to  Tongking. 

Qevvnlrefonne  followed  the  war  with  France,  the  principal  being  ihB  formation 
of  a  powerful  fleet.  Prince  Shun,  the  Emperor's  father,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  Port  Arthur  and  Weihaiwei  were  completed  as  naval  bases 
for  the  Northern  squadron.  Captain  Lang,  of  the  British  navy,  was  loaned  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  In  a  few  years,  he  oiganized  the  Northern  squadron,  and  retired 
in  1890,  leaving  all  to  Admiral  Ting,  the  future  hero  of  Weihaiwei 

In  1887,  the  Bmperor  came  of  age,  and  married  in  1889  (February  26).  .At 
the  same  time,  the  Empress  Dowager  retired  from  the  regency.  In  March,  1891,  th^ 
Emperor  gave  his  fint  audience  to  the  Foreign  Ministers.  The  interview  proved  mosi 
unsatisfactory y  as  it  took  place  in  the  Hall  of  tribute-bearing  nations,  and  showed 
that  China  held  obstinately  to  her  fiction  of  universal  sovereignty.  —During  the  same 
year,  riote  broke  out  in  the  Tangtse  Valley.  They  were  caused  by  the  Kolao  Hwei 
(society  of  old  comrades),  and  the  scurrilous  writings  of  Chou  Han,  one  of  the  rabid 
literati  of  Honan.  Several  christian  churches,  residences  of  European  missionaries, 
hospitals  and  schools  were  wrecked  at  Yangchow,  Wuhu,  Wusih,  Tanyang,  Ch6n- 
kiang,  Kiangyin,  Ich'ang  and  Kiukiang.  The  Government  claimed  it  was  powerless 
to  punish  the  real  culprits,  but  granted  monetary  compensation  for  the  destruction 
that  had  been  wrought,  and  exhorted  the  Viceroys  to  protect  foreign  life  and 
property. 

In  1894,  war  broke  out  with  Japan,  the  bone  of  contention  being  Korea,  and 
lasted  till  February,  1895.  The  causes  were,  on  the  side  of  China :  Korea  was  her 
vassal  and  applied  for  protection.  Cn  the  Japanese  side :  V  the  frequent  attacks  on 
her  legations  in  Korea,  and  the  murder  of  her  protegee,  Kim  Okkiun,  killed  at  Shaz^- 
hai,  March  S8, 1894,  at  the  instigation  of  China ;  2**  the  desire  to  control  the  govern- 
ment of  Korea;  3^  to  avoid  a  civil  revolution  threatening  at  home,  through  the  restless 
activity  of  the  military  class.  To  these  reasons  must  be  added  the  rising  of  the  Tung- 
haks  (Tungkiaos  Jf,  |k  Eastern  religionists  and  conservatives),  against  the  King  of 
Korea,  and  the  reforms  of  his  Government.  The  King  appealed  to  China,  his 
Suzerain,  for  protection.  Two  thousand  soldiers  were  sent  to  help  in  restoring  order, 
and  Japan  warned  when  they  had  arrived.  Japan  dissatisfied  with  this  act,  and 
suspecting   the   sincerity  of  China,   dispatched  on   her  side   ten    thousand   men. 
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NegoiiAtions  wen  oommenoed  to  withdraw  the  troops  of  both  oountries.  Meanwhile 
the  Kowhfing,  b  British  steamer,  chartered  to  conyey  Chinese  troops  to  Ghemnlpo, 
was  sunk  by  the  Japanese  eruiur  Nanitca  (July  25).  Hereupon  war  was  fomuMf 
declared.  Chin*  lost  the  battle  of  T^ingyang  (September  15),  and  the  naval  battle  of 
the  Yalu  (September  17),  in  which  5  vessels  were  sank,  and  the  rest  pat  to  flight.  Boon 
afterwards,  the  Liaotnng  peninsula  was  occupied,  and  Port  Arthur  taken  (NoYember  21) 
by  the  Japanese.  Weihaiwei^  China's  last  naval  stronghold,  was  next  attacked,  and  the 
forts  and  fleet  captured  (Febuary  12, 1895).  Japan  now  proposed  to  advance  on  Peking, 
but  peace  overtures  were  made,  and  the  war  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  Skimonoeeki 
treaty,  signed  April  17,  IFW.  The  principal  claueea  of  the  treaty  were :  1*  the  indepen- 
dence of  Korea ;  2*  the  Liaotnng  peninsula,  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  Islands  to  be 
ceded  to  Japan;  8*  an  indemnity  of  200,000,000  K*up4ng  taels ;  4*  the  opening  to  foreign 
trade  of  Shashi  (in  Hupeh),  Ch^ungk'ing  (in  Szechw'an),  Soochow  On  Kiangsu)  and 
Hangohow  (in  ChAUang).  When  the  day  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  arrived 
(November  8, 1895),  Buseia,  Germany  and  France  protested  against  the  occupation  of 
South-Bast  Manchuria,  and  compelled  Japan  to  restore  it  to  China,  on  payment  of  an 
additional  sum  of  80,000,000  taels.  In  return  for  their  services,  Bussi*  obtained  from 
China  the  right  to  carry  her  Siberian  nulway  through  North  Manchuria  to  Yladivostock, 
with  branch  lines  to  Mukden  and  Port  Arthur;  France  could  continue  her  Tongking 
railway  to  Nanning  Fu,  in  Kwangsi,  while  Germany  obtained  special  mining  and 
railway  privileges  in  Shantung. 

The  war  with  Japan  revealed  China's  weakness,  and  a  period  of  eneroa4shments 
on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers  set  in.  Germany  seized  Kiaoehote  (November  1«, 
1807),  in  reparation  for  the  murder  of  two  German  Missionaries.  To  counteract  German 
influence,  and  secure  an  ice-free  port  in  Manchuria,  Bussia  demanded  Port  Arthur 
(Marah  27, 1898),  and  obtaind  it  on  lease  (May  1898),  while  Weihaiwei  was  leased  to 
Great  Britain  (July  1, 1898),  who  could  not  see  Germany  and  Bussia  advancing  without 
protecting  her  own  interests.  Kwangehowwan  JR  ffH  (Kwangtung)  was  also  leased 
to  France,  April  22, 1898.  During  the  year  1898,  the  policy  of  spheres  of  interest  culmin- 
ating eventually  in  partition,  and  the  international  rivalry  for  railway  concessions 
and  mining,  greatly  alarmed  China,  and  signs  of  a  national  uprising  took  place  in  Shan- 
tung. At  the  same  time,  a  series  of  reform  edicts  were  issued  by  the  Emperor  (reorga- 
nisation of  the  Government,  of  the  army  and  of  education,  the  right  to  memorialize  the 
throne  directly,  numerous  useless  offices  to  be  suppressed).  The  Empress  Dowager 
and  the  Conservatives  found  these  edicts  too  radical,  and  determined  that  they  should 
be  frustrated.  The  plot  being  matured,  KwangsU  was  seized,  September  22, 1898,  and 
compelled  to  ahdieaie  on  the  following  day.  'Ihe  Empress  Dowager,  Ts*ehsi,  resumed 
the  regency,  abandoned  since  March  4, 1888.  The  reformers  were  arrested,  6  of  them 
put  to  death,  and  the  recent  reform  decrees  cancelled.  Chinese  being  distrusted, 
Manchn  Officials  were  put  in  all  important  positions.  In  1900  (January  24),  P^utsun 
ItWk  "on  of  Prince  Twan,  and  grandson  to  Taokwang,  was  chosen  Emperor,  in 
succession  to  KwangsU.  This  choice  met  however  with  violent  opposition  both  from 
Chinese  and  Foreigners,  and  P'utsun  was  declared  to  be  onty  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne.  Subsequently  he  was  degraded  (November  80,  1901),  and  sent  back  to  his 
lather's  home.  As  the  reform  movement  was  being  crashed  out,  the  uprising  started 
in  Shantung  since  the  close  of  1898,  assumed  great  importance,  under  the  name  of  the 
Boxers  (K'fienfei  fl  ■,  Boxer  rebels,  called  also  Ihwok*tten  ft  |D  fl.  Patriotic  fists). 
These  fanatics  were  opposed  to  the  weak  policy  of  the  dynasty,  and  resolved  to  rid  the 
country  of  Foreigners,    Countenanced  by  the  Throne  and  several  high  Officials, 
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they  began  their  work  in  Shantung  by  attacking  the  native  christians,  whom  they 
considered  as  sold  to  Foreigners,  and  hence  deserving  death.  They  then  passed 
over  to  Ghihli,  destroyed  the  railway  from  Paoting  Fn  to  Peking,  and  finally 
snrronnded  the  Capital.  The  Legations  alarmed,  summoned  extra  goards,  and  on 
Jane  5,  1900,  were  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  ontside  world,  the 
Boxers  having  destroyed  the  telegraph  and  railway  lines  to  Tientsin.  On  June 
21,  the  tiege  of  the  Legatioru,  and  of  t?ie  Peht*ang  or  Catholic  Cathedral^  was 
commenced.  Boxers  and  Imperial  troops  poured  in  shot  and  shell,  during  2  months, 
upon  the  beleagnred  Foreigners  and  thousands  of  christians,  but  failed  to  annihi- 
late them.  The  Chancellor  of  Vie  Japanese  Legation^  and  the  Oerman  AmboMtador 
were  murdered  in  broad  daylight,  and  a  secret  edict  was  issued  by  the  Empress 
Dowager  ordering  the  extermination  of  all  Foreigners.  A  relief  es^dition,  under  the 
conduct  of  Admiral  Seymour,  of  the  British  fleet,  attempted  to  reach  Peking,  but /a»Ze<2 
through  fierce  and  constant  attacks  from  the  Boxers.  In  the  meantime,  Taku  and 
Tientsin  were  taken  by  the  allied  army  of  the  Treaty  Powers,  and  an  advance  made 
to  deliver  Peking.  The  Legations  were  relieved  August  14,  and  the  Capital  occupied 
by  the  allied  Powers  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Russia,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy  and  Japan.  The  Court  had  fled  to  Singan  Fu,  in  Shenai,  and  remained 
there  till  peace  was  established.  The  Boxers  subdued  in  Peking,  continued  their 
anti-foreign  crusade  in  Shansi,  where  45  Missionaries,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  were 
killed  by  order  of  the  Gk>vemor  YU  Hsien,  and  their  churches,  schools  and  hospitals 
destroyed.  In  Manchuria  also  a  great  persecution  broke  otU,  and  several  Foreign 
Missionaries,  and  hundreds  of  converts  fell  victims  to  the  hatred  of  their  enemies. 
Including  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  over  900  Missionaries  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  Christian  converts,  who  were  massacred,  numbered  several  thousands. 

On  the  part  of  China,  a  great  political  blunder  had  been  committed,  and  the 
Powers  were  compelled  to  exact  full  satisfaction  for  such  a  crime.  Negotiations  were 
opened  with  Prince  K'ing  and  Li  Hungchang,  representing  China,  and  the  Peace  Com- 
missioners delegated  by  their  respective  countries.  The  principal  conditions  imposed, 
and  accepted  by  China  were  the  following :  1^  China  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  German  Ambassador,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  murdered,  and  send  an  Imperial 
Prince  to  apologize  to  Germany;  2*  two  Princes  guilty  of  having 'ordered  the  attack 
on  the  Legations,  and  several  high  Officials  to  be  put  to  death,  others  to  be  exiled  to 
Turkestan ;  3^  the  suspension  of  the  official  examinations  during  5  years,  in  all  towns 
where  Foreigners  were  murdered;  4**  an  expiatory  monument  to  be  erected  by  China 
in  each  of  the  foreign  cemeteries  (English,  French  and  Russian)  desecrated ;  5*  an 
indemnity  of  450,000,000  taels  (£  67,500,000),  to  be  paid  in  40  instalments  to  the  Powers, 
corporations  and  individuals,  who  had  suffered  from  the  disturbance.  The  tael  to  be 
calculated  in  the  gold  currency  of  each  country  (8  s.  for  Great  Britain;  0.74  for 
the  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States,  and  875  for  the  French  franc),  and  China  to  be 
allowed  to  raise  the  tariff  on  maritime  imports  to  an  effective  5  % ;  0*  the  Legation 
quarters  to  be  exclusively  reserved  for  Foreigners,  policed  by  them,  and  put  in  a  state 
of  defence;  7*  the  Taku  forts  to  be  razed,  and  certain  points  to  be  occupied  by  Foreign 
troops,  in  order  to  maintain  free  communication  between  the  Capital  and  the  sea; 
8®  the  Tsungli  Yam^n  (Chinese  Foreign  Office)  to  be  transformed  into  a  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  styled  the  Waiwu  Pu,  and  to  rank  before  the  other  Ministries  of  State; 
9^  the  representatives  of  Foreign  Powers  to  be  henceforth  received  in  the  Palace  Hall 
styled  K4ents'ing  Rung,  to  proceed  thereto  in  a  sedan  chair,  to  enter  the  Palace 
through  the  central  or  principal  gateway,  and  to  have  yellow  trappings  and  Uiiala 
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to  their  ledftn,  when  presentiiig  their  eredentiftls,  or  a  oommanicatioii  of  their  reipeo- 
tive  eorereigns  to  the  Throne;  credentiftli  to  be  handed  directly  to  the  Bmperor,  and 
the  repveeentatiTet  to  be  treated  by  China  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  withent 
aefomption  of  tnpremacy  on  either  side. 

These  terms  though  severe  were  far  better  than  China  expected.  Above  all, 
the  itUegrUy  of  the  eauntry  toas  preserved^  and  no  further  demands  made  lor  portions 
of  her  territory.  The  audience  qtiesiion  was  also  satisfactorily  §eMed,  and  the  assum- 
ption of  oniversal  sovereignty  set  at  last  at  rest.  These  resnlts  were  principally  doe 
to  the  skilfnl  diplomacy  of  Li  Hungchang,  As  the  great  statesman  completed  his 
work,  he  died  November  7, 1901,  at  the  age  of  79.  Peace  being  now  established,  the 
Bmperor  and  Bfnpre$$' Dowager  left  Shenei  (October  6, 1901)  and  re-entered  Peking 
January  7, 1902,  having  being  absent  1  year  and  4 1  months.—  Shortly  after  their  return, 
an  Anglo^apaneae  Convention  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  China  and  Korea,  while 
Russia,  who  had  occupied  Manchuria  during  the  Boxer  crisis,  promised  she  would 
evacuate  in  18  months.  — >  In  the  course  of  1902,  the  situation  improved,  T^ientein 
was  reetored  (August  15),  and  the  troops  of  the  Allies  withdrawn  from  the  North,  with 
the  exception  of  2,000  men,  who  acted  as  a  permanent  guard  to  the  legations  in  the 
Capital.  On  October  9,  Southern  Manchuria  was  rettored  to  China  by  Buaeia. 
—  Subsequent  negotiations  resulted  in  8  commereial  treoHee  being  signed,  one  with 
Great  Britain  (September  5, 1902),  and  two  others  successively  with  the  United  States 
(October  8, 1906)  and  with  Japan  (October  9, 1903).  In  these  treaties,  China  agreed  to 
iuppreu  "likin**  and  internal  taxation  on  foreign  imports,  on  payment  of  1 )  %  surtax 
to  the  effective  5  %  allowed  by  the  protocol  of  Peking,  September  7, 1901  {aee  p.  828). 
She  also  agreed  to  adopt  a  uniform  national  currency  {see  p.  820),  uniform  standard 
weights  and  measures,  io  protect  trade-marks^  patents  and  educational  copyright,  to 
reform  her  judicial  eystem  and  her  mining  regulatione,  to  set  apart  in  Peking  a  place 
for  international  residence  and  trade,  and  to  open  the  following  ports,  under  the  British 
treaty :  Ch'angsha  in  Hunan,  >Van  hsien  in  Ssechw'an,  Ngank*ing  in  Nganhwei,  Hwei- 
chow  and  Kongmoon  in  Kwangtung;  under  the  American  and  Japanese  treaties : 
Mukden  and  Antung  or  Tatungk'ow,  in  Manchuria  (see  p.  827). 

In  1904,  Busria  having  delayed  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  as  stipulated  with 
China,  Japan  declared  war  with  her  (February  8).  Port  Arthur  was  attacked  and 
invested,  and  finally  compelled  to  capitulate  (January  1, 1905).  The  SaUio  fleet  was 
soon  afterwards  annihilated  in  the  Tsushima  channel  (May  27  and  28),  and  Russian 
arms  being  equally  unsuccessful  on  land,  peace  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Ports- 
mouth (United  States)  September  5, 1905.  Both  countries  stipulated  to  restore  Man- 
churia to  Ohinat  and  to  evacuate  it  completely  and  simultaneously  within  a  period 
of  18  months,  except  the  territory  affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula 
(art  8);  moreover,  neither  was  to  seek  there  any  exclusive  concession  in  impairment  of 
Chinese  sovereignty,  or  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  other  nations.  Russia  also  agreed  to 
transfer  to  Japan,  with  the  consent  of  China,  the  railway  between  Ch'angch*un  and 
Port  Arthur,  together  with  all  rights,  privileges  and  properties  attached  thereto,  as 
well  as  all  coal-mices  in  the  said  region,  belonging  to  or  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the 
railway  (art  6).  Finally  Bueeia  transferred  to  Japan  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Talien 
(Dalny,  now  Tairen)  and  adjacent  territory  with  all  rights  and  concessions  connected 
with  said  lease.  Subsequently  a  treaty  and  additional  agreement  were  entered  into 
between  Japan  and  China,  and  the  Chinese  Government  consented  to  all  the  above 
Wansfersand  assignments,  made  by  Russia  to  Japan  in  Mafiohuria. 
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The  year  1905  was  closed  by  an  important  edict  abolUhing  the  old  9tyle  of 
literary  examinations  (September  2).  In  1906,  a  special  Commitsion  was  sent  to  Japan 
and  to  Western  countries,  to  study  their  political  constitutions  and  report  thereon.  On 
its  return,  the  Throne  promised  (September  1)  to  grant  to  the  country  in  the  near  future 
a  Constitution  and  a  representative  form  of  Oovemment  based  on  Western  principles. 
A  short  time  after,  China  dealt  with  the  suppression  of  the  opium  hahit  (see  p.  396), 
and  directed  that  the  growth,  sale  and  consumption  of  opium  cease  within  10  years. 
Some  Viceroys  have  already  taken  measures  to  carry  out  the  desire  of  the  government. 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  Powers  have  been  also  requested  to  co-operate,  and  if 
China  is  earnest,  it  is  hoped  she  will  realize  ere  long  this  beneficent  and  much  needed 
reform. 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Chinese  nation  from  its 
cradle  in  Shensi,  and  the  valley  of  the  Hwang-ho  {see  p.  45),  down  to  the  present  day. 
Besides  the  ancient  and  legendary  Emperors :  Yao,  Shun  and  Tii,  99  dynasties  have 
succeeded  one  another,  some  with  a  glorious  record  of  justice,  fame  and  national 
prosperity,  the  Chow,  the  Han,  the  T*ang  and  the  Sung  ;  others  with  deeds  of  crime, 
bloodshed,  cruelty  and  disorder.  The  present  djmasty  had  to  cope  with  a  novel  difl- 
etUty  :  the  growing  intercourse  with  the  West^  strenuously  resisted  on  one  side,  and  as 
strenuously  insisted  upon  by  the  other,  through  political,  racial  and  economic  reasons. 
China's  assumption  of  universal  sovereignty,  her  overbearing  attitude  in  treating  with 
outsiders,  her  ignorance  of  the  status  and  strength  of  foreign  nations,  and  her  obstinate 
exdusivism  have  but  resulted  in  crushing  defeats,  and  a  series  of  national  blunders 
and  mi«fortxmes,  for  which  she  can  blame  only  herself.  The  lesson,  it  seems,  has  been 
at  last  taken  to  heart,  and  an  era  of  reorganisation  has  now  commenced :  a  new  Cons- 
titution is  promised;  administrative,  judicial  and  educational  reforms  are  inaugurated; 
mints  are  turning  out  coins  of  copper  and  silver;  the  army  and  navy  are  being  remodelled 
after  the  Western  fashion ;  railway  and  mining  enterprise,  native  trade  and  industry 
are  being  developed ;  the  opium  habit  is  to  be  suppressed,  and  when  all  these  reforms 
are  effected,  and  we  sincerely  wish  they  will,  **New  China"  will  surpass  the  glory  of  the 
past,  and  take  a  place  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the  East. 


ModUlcatliMHi  in  ibe  namlier  and  names  of  the  Provlncen  of  Oblna.  — 

Under  the  present  dynasty,  the  number  of  the  18  Provinces  was  changed  during  8 
months  (Jan.-April,  1906)  into  19  {see  p.  164).  Formosa  was  detached  from  Fokien 
and  Ch^kiang  (Minchd),  after  the  China^Japan  war,  and  ceded  to  Japan. 

Let  us  also  mention  here  that  China  was  successively  divided  into  Chows  ^ 
(under  the  Chow  dynasty  B.  C.  1122-249),  into  Kiilns  9K  (under  the  Ts'in  dynasty 
B.C.  249-206,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Han  dynasty  B.C.  206  —  A.D.  25),  into  Taos  JK 
(under  the  T'ang  dynasty  A.D.  620-907),  and  into  Lus  ^  (under  the  Sung  dynasty 
A  J).  960-1280).  The  present  division  into  STiengs  f  or  Provinces,  dates  back  only  to 
the  Mongol  or  Ttien  dynasty  AD.  1280-1368. 


2^.  Foreign  Relatbns. 

From  early  times  China  must  have  held  relations  with  the  adjoining  countries, 
especially  with  those  from  which  its  first  settlers  came.  The  earliest  trystworthy 
proofs  of  its  intercourse  with  Europe  date  back  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
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en.  At  this  period,  Chinft  exported  silk,  iron  and  furs  to  the  Bomftn  Empire,  and 
a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on  between  the  two  nations.  Two  routes  were  followed, 
the  overland  (through  Persia  and  Eastern  Tnrkestan),  and  the  sea  route  (by  the  Bed 
Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Strait  of  Malacca).  Persians,  Arabians  and  Turks 
took  each  an  active  share  in  the  trade  between  China  and  the  West. 

Several  travellers,  Western  and  Chinese,  have  also  left  us  the  records  of  their 
peregrinations,  but  many  others  have  very  likely  made  similar  or  more  important 
voyages.  The  following  is  a  llal  of  tbe  maatA  IJamoaa  im^vellem  to  or  from 
China: 

In  A.  D.  96,  an  Envoy  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  inquire  as  to  what 
was  Ta<f*fn  (Syria  according  to  Hirth). 

In  226,  a  Tats'in  trader  reached  the  Court  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wu,  which  then 
extended  from  Honan  down  to  the  Tangtse  river,  and  had  for  its  Capital  Nanking 
($ee  p.  468). 

In  899,  the  Buddhist  monk  Fdh  Hn&n  travelled  to  Western  Turkestan,  crossing 
over  the  Pamirs,  visiting  India,  and  returning  along  the  coast  of  Java.  He  re-entered 
China  in  417,  and  brought  back  a  collection  of  Sutras  or  Buddhist  literature. 

In  829  HtUen  Chwang^  another  Buddhist  monk,  visited  also  India,  and  returned 
to  China  after  an  absence  of  17  years.  He  brought  back  657  volumes,  all  relating  to 
Buddhism. 

In  the  VII<^  century,  I  Twng  (648-7I8),  a  Buddhist  monk,  travelled  to  Sumatra 
and  the  Malayan  Islands,  and  returned  to  Honan  vi&  Canton. 

In  the  Xin*  century,  Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  visited 
China  (1271-1295).  He  went  to  China  by  the  overland  route,  and  returned  by  the  China 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  During  8  years  of  his  stay  in  China,  he  held  high  civil  oflloe 
In  ChAkiang  Province,  and  was  also  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  King  of  Annam. 

In  the  same  century,  John  of  Piano  Carpinif  a  Franciscan  monk,  visited  China 
(1245-1847). 

In  the  year  1254»  Carpini  was  followed  by  WUUam  of  Bubruquis,  a  monk  of  the 
same  Order. 

In  1277-1280,  Pope  Innocent  IV  sent  an  embassy  to  China,  composed  likewise  of 
several  Franciscan  monks. 

In  1807,  John  of  Moniecorviho  founded  an  archbishopric  at  Peking,  and  died 
there  in  1380. 

In  the  XIV*h  century,  Andrew  of  Perouae  was  Bishop  of  Zaitun  in  Fokien  {see 
p.  228),  whUe  Odorie  ofPordenone  (Friar  Odoric  1286-1881)  travelled  through  China, 
Tibet  and  Cabul,  and  died  a  missionary  in  Peking. 

In  the  same  century,  John  of  MarignoU  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  legate  to  Pe- 
king 0342-1846>,  while  Niehoku  Sonnet  succeeded  John  of  Montecorvino  as  arch- 
bishop of  the  same  city  (1842). 

In  1871,  the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty  sent  an  embassy  to  Europe. 

Several  other  travellers  might  also  be  mentioned,  most  of  whom  were  traders. 
These  went  to  China  to  purchase  silk,  gold  brocade,  musk,  and  rhubarb.  Others  visited 
the  country  for  religious  purposes.  According  to  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Jetea,  a 
eolony  entered  the  country  in  the  first  century  of  the  christian  era,  under  the  Han 
dynasty  (see  p.  868),  and  possibly  OaihoUe  miuionariea  at  the  same  period.  The 
Singan  Fu  V  jtr  jMp  monument,  in  Shenei  R  V,  erected  A.D.  781,  shows  that  the 
christian  religion  was  authorized  in  China  by  Imperial  edict  as  early  as  A.  D.  686 
(ssep.854). 
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Despite  these  travels,  voyages  and  oommercial  intercourse,  China  remained 
praotically  isolated,  and  almost  nnlmown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  only  in  the 
XVI^  century  that  closer  relations  were  developed.  Diplomatic  intercourse  however 
did  not  begin  till  1842,  when  the  treaty  of  Nanking  was  signed  between  China  and 
Great  Britain. 

Iniereoome  ^f  Weirterii  Powers  with  China 

flrom  the  XTI*"  Mniniy  to  1848. 

The  B»riaciiefle  came  to  China  for  the  first  time  in  1514.  In  1516,  a 
certain  Raphael  Perestrello  proceeded  in  a  junk  as  far  as  Canton.  In  1521,  Pirte, 
Ambassador  of  Portugal,  arrived  at  Peking.  Colonies  of  Portuguese  then  settled 
in  various  parts  of  China :  at  Ningpo  W  it  in  ChAkiang,  whenoe  they  were  ex- 
pelled in  1545,  on  account  of  their  arrogance,  ill  conduct  and  piratical  deeds;  at 
TsHlenchow  Fu  JR  M  jNP  in  Fokien,  whence  the  same  reasons  caused  their  expulsion 
in  1549.  They  established  at  this  period  factories  at  Sancian  (Shangchw*an)  and  Lampa, 
in  Kwangtung  JK  If,  and  settled  at  Macao,  between  1558  and  1557.  A  second 
Portuguese  embassy  proceeded  to  Peking  in  1667,  and  secured  the  Emperor  K'anghsi's 
41  III  protection  over  Macao.  Two  other  embassies  were  subsequently  dispatched  to 
Peking,  one  in  1727,  and  the  other  in  1758.  Although  established  at  liacao,  the 
Portuguese  were  not  in  abioluie  poaseision  of  the  place.  China  maintained  its 
sovereign  domain  over  it,  opened  a  custom  house,  and  received  annually  from 
the  Colony  a  rental  of  500  taels.  "When  the  iTnglish  landed  for  the  first  time  at  Macao 
in  1802,  they  were  opposed  by  the  Chinese  Officials,  and  again  in  1808,  when  they 
attempted  to  proceed  to  Canton.  In  1849,  after  the  murder  of  (Governor  Ferreira  do 
Amaral,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  the  Portuguese  forcibly  drove  out 
the  Chinese  custom  house,  and  refused  henceforth  to  pay  the  rental.  The  sovereignty 
of  Portugal  over  the  peninsula  was  officially  recognised  by  China  in  1887  i$ee  p.  288). 

The  Spanlantai  were  the  first,  after  the  Portuguese,  to  hold  intercourse  with 
China.  Towards  the  close  of  the  XW^  century,  Spanish  Dominicans  settled  in 
Fokien.  The  Spaniards  held  during  long  years  the  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  at  Amoy. 
In  the  xyill*>>  century,  their  ships  alone  were  authorised  to  trade  between  China 
and  Macao. 

The  Dutch,  after  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  seise  Macao  (1622-1624),  settled 
at  first  in  the  Pescadores  Islands,  and  afterwards  at  Formosa.  They  were  expeUed 
in  1661,  from  both  places,  by  the  followers  of  the  Ming  91  djmasty  who  came  from 
Fokien,  and  fied  before  the  Manchu  army.  The  Dutch  sent  several  embassies  to  Pe- 
king (1658;  1655-57: 1666;  1795).  The  last,  under  the  direction  of  Isaac  Titsingh,  has 
been  described  by  Van  Braam.  Since  that  time,  the  Dutch,  who  even  in  the  XVIII*^ 
century  enjoyed  but  little  infiuence  in  China,  ceased  almost  all  further  intercourse 
with  the  country. 

The  relations  of  France  with  China  began  only  in  the  XVII*>>  Century.  In  1660, 
a  Chinese  Company  '*Compagnie  de  la  Chine"  was  formed,  but  subsequently  changed 
its  name  into  "Compagnie  Jourdan,  la  Coulange  et  C**"  (1607-1698).  This  new  com- 
pany opened  a  French  factory  at  Canton.  In  1719,  trade  had  wonderfully  developed, 
and  in  1776,  a  French  Consulate  was  established  at  Canton.  —  It  is  especially  through 
its  Missionaries  that  France  entered  into  relations  with  China.  From  the  XVIIX*^ 
Mntury  and  down  to  the  present  day,  French  Missionaries  have  f  onned  the  greater  part 
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of  the  pioneers  of  the  Gtospel.    They  are  foand  in  almost  every  Province,  and  through 
their  seal  and  devotedness  have  brought  thousands  of  converts  into  the  Church. 

Denmark,  Aiistrta,  Sweden,  and  Prantia,  had  also  intercourse  with  China 
in  the  XVII^  and  XVIII^  centuries,  but  these  relations  never  attained  any  great 
importance. 

The  United  Slates  of  Amerloa  sent  their  first  commercial  expedition  to  China 
in  1784,  and  from  that  time  relations  with  the  country  have  constantly  developed. 

The  Brittah  flag  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese  waters  at  the  commen- 
cement of  the  XVII^  century.  In  1634,  Captain  Weddel  reached  Macao,  and  explored 
the  Canton  river.  Two  other  attempts  were  made  in  1664  and  1672,  to  establish  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Canton.  Again  in  the  years  1742,  1754,  1762,  1773  and 
1784,  every  effort  was  tried  to  get  an  opening  for  commerce,  but  all  proved  fruitless, 
mainly  through  Portuguese  jealousy,  misrepresentations  and  intrigues.  Acting  upon 
the  advice  of  Lord  MelviUe,  the  Bnglish  Government  then  decided  to  send  an  embassy 
to  Peking.  A  first  was  lost  at  sea.  The  second,  that  of  Lord  Macartney  (to  which  weie 
attached  G.  Staxmton  and  J.  Barrow),  reached  Peking  in  1793.  The  ambassador  was  re- 
ceived and  treated  as  a  tribute-bearer.  He  saw  the  Bmperor  twice  at  Jehol  {see  p.  462), 
but  obtained  none  of  the  advantages  he  expected  for  the  furtherance  of  British  trade. 
The  embassy  of  Lord  AmherH  in  1816,  fared  no  better  (aee  p.  463).  In  1833,  Lord  Napier 
was  sent  to  Canton,  as  the  first  representative  of  the  British  Grown.  Upon  his  arrival 
the  High  Officials  refused  to  have  dealings  with  him,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  enter 
into  any  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  nations.  He  therefore  withdrew  to  Macao,  and 
died  there  October  11, 1834.  In  1836,  Captain  Elliot  was  commissioned  to  take  up  the 
work  of  Lord  Napier,  but  the  stoppage  of  trade,  and  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  20,288 
chests  of  opium  provoked  a  toar  tntk  OrecU  Britain,  1840-1848  (see  p.  468).  The  Canton 
river  was  blockaded  (Jxme  28,  1840).  Hostilities  were  then  carried  North,  and  Amoy 
(Hsiamftn  ■  R),  Tinghai  %  (|  (in  the  Chusan  Islands),  Ningpo  f|  it  t^od  Shanghai 
.h  JK  taken  in  quick  succession.  The  British  fleet  proceeded  up  the  Yangtze  H  ^» 
bombarded  Ch6nkiang  Sl  tCi  uid  advanoed  on  Nanking  1H  Jji,  where  the  expedition 
arrived  August  9, 1842.  The  Treaty  of  Nanking  was  then  tiffned  between  China  and 
Great  Britain,  August  29, 1842,  and  ratified  in  Hongkong,  June  26, 1843.  Its  principal 
protfieions  were :  1^  Five  ports  (Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai)  to  be 
opened  to  foreign  trade;  2*  Hongkong  ceded  to  Great  Britain;  3^  payment  of  an 
indemnity  of  $  21,000,000 ;  4^  official  correspondence  to  be  carried  on  on  equal  terms ; 
5*  several  places  to  be  held  till  the  indemnity  was  paid.  Since  this  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, British  influence  and  trade  have  constantly  expanded  in  China. 

At  the  dose  of  the  XVII^  century,  KnnaU  sent  several  embassies  to  China,  that 
of  Daniel  Artohisk  in  1670,  of  Ivan  Portohennikof  in  1674,  and  Nicholas  Spatar  Milescu 
in  1675.  The  death  however  of  Stepanof,  massacred  by  the  Chinese  together  with  270 
Russians,  and  the  treaty  of  Nerchinsk  signed  August  27, 1689,  ruined  Russian  influence 
on  the  North  Manchurian  frontier.  The  numerous  embassies  dispatched  during  the 
end  of  the  XVIP>>  and  AVlll*  centuries,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  XIX<^,  were 
unaUe  to  recover  the  influence  of  former  times.  It  was  secured  at  last  by  the  treaty 
ofKvXd^a,  signed  July  25, 1851.  Hereby,  settlement  areas  were  granted  at  Hi  (Kuldja) 
and  Tarbagatal,  and  trade  allowed  at  those  two  places.  Duties  were  not  to  be  levied  on 
either  side,  caravans  were  to  be  protected,  minor  offences  to  be  amicably  settled,  but 
no  dealings  were  to  toke  place  on  credit.  The  treaty  of  Ai^n,  signed  May  16,  1858, 
extended  the  advantages  already  obtained  at  Kuldja.  Muravieff  negotiated  the  treaty 
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for  Knadft,  and  Ylhshan  for  the  Bmpire  of  Ohina.  It  fixed  the  boundAries  along  the 
oonrae  of  the  Amur,  and  allowed  trading  faoilitiei  to  the  snbjects  of  both  Empires  on 
the  banks  of  the  Usnri,  Amur  and  3angari.  The  eetablishment  of  the  Rnssians  in 
Siberia,  and  the  extension  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad,  through  Chinese  territory 
and  to  Vladivostock^  have  forthermore  oonsolidated  Bnssian  inflaenoe,  and  developed 
the  intercourse  and  trade  of  the  two  nations. 


F^wem  flPMM  IMS  <Treaty  of  Nanking). 

In  the  preceding  psges  several  events  relating  to  Foreign  oonntries  have  been 
treated  in  their  historical  sequence.  We  will  therefore  here  give  bat  a  summary  of 
them,  keeping  principally  in  view  their  international  aspect. 

Regular  diplomatic  relations  between  China  and  Foreign  Powers  commenced 
at  the  Treaty  of  Nanking^  1842.  From  that  time,  the  principal  noteworthy  occurr- 
ences are  the  following : 

The  treaty  of  Nanking  was  followed  by  $everal  other  treaties  concluded  with  the 
Powers :  the  treaty  of  Whampoa  (September  24,  1844)  with  France ;  the  treaty  of 
Wanghsia  (July  8, 1844)  with  the  United  States;  the  Bngagement  with  Belgium,  signed 
at  Canton  (July  25, 1845) ;  the  treaty  of  peace,  amity  and  commerce  with  Sweden  and 
Norway,  concluded  also  at  Canton  (March  20,  1847).  At  this  time,  Oonsuiaiee  wen 
eatabliBhed  in  the  recently  opened  ports. 

In  1856  (Feb.  29),  Fr  Chapdelaine,  a  French  Missionary,  was  murdered  in  Kwang- 
si,  and  the  "Arrow",  a  loroha  flying  the  British  flag,  seized  by  Chinese  officials,  and 
12  of  the  crew  arrested.  This  high-handed  action  provoked  a  war  with  Great  Britain^  in 
which  France  joined.  Canton  was  taken  (1857),  and  the  city  occupied  during  3  years. 
The  allied  fleet  then  proceeded  to  the  North,  and  took  Taku  ^fc  jjjf  and  Tientsin  Jz  W 
(1858).  At  this  latter  place,  China  signed  treaties  with  England  and  France,  and  both 
countries  were  to  have  the  right  to  appoint  a  resident  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Fehmg, 
When  the  treaties  were  to  be  ratified  in  1850,  the  Foreign  Ministers  were  treacherously 
fired  upon  at  Taku.  A  formidable  expedition  was  equipped  both  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  avenge  this  insult,  and  in  1860,  the  war  was  continued.  Tinghai  £  %% 
Chefoo  S  S  and  Talienwan  :fc  S  IV  (South  Manchuria)  were  taken  in  turn.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  reached  T*ientsin,  August  25.  The  allied  army  then  advanced  on 
Peking,  gaining  on  the  way  the  battles  of  Changkiawan  ■  X  W  (September  18)  and 
Pahlik*iao  A  A  III  (September  21).  The  Emperor  fled  in  haste  to  Jehol,  and  left 
Prince  Kung,  his  brother,  to  negotiate  with  the  oonquerors.  It  being  reported  that 
the  Chinese  troops  rallied  at  the  Imperial  Summer  Palace,  or  YttenmingyUen  HUH} 
to  the  N.-W.  of  Peking,  the  place  was  occupied  and  sacked  (October  7-8),  and  sub- 
sequently destroyed  (October  18).  Peking  capitulated  (October  IS),  and  a  Convention 
was  signed  thero,  October  24, 1860.  A  Minister  was  henceforth  to  reside  in  the  Capital, 
Tientsin  to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade,  Kowloon  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  an 
indemnity  of  8,000,000  taels  paid  to  the  Allies.  France  obtained  important  privileges 
for  the  Catholics :  the  christian  religion  was  tolerated,  and  religious  establishments, 
oonflscated  in  former  times,  were  to  be  restored. 

The  Taip^ing  im  ^  (1860-1864)  reheJUon  broke  out  about  this  time  and  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  rebels  make  Nanking  their  Capital, 
and  held  it  from  1853-1864.    Peace  being  established  in  the  North,  the  foreign  troops 
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rendezvoused  at  Shftnghai,  and  China  appealed  to  them  to  help  in  snppresBing  the 
rebellion.  Ward  and  Burgernne,  both  Americanfl,  organized  at  first  a  force  of 
Foreigners  and  Manilamen,  called  the  " Ever  Victorioua  Army** ,  to  fight  the  rebels. 
Ward  achieved  some  success,  but  was  defeated  at  Ts'ingp*n  If  fUt  and  snbseqaently 
killed  (September  21, 1862)  on  the  borders  of  Chdkiang.  Borgevine  was  dismifised  the 
service  for  misconduct,  and  went  over  to  the  rebels.  Captain  HoUand  and  Major 
Oordorif  both  British  officers,  succeeded  Ward.  Through  the  efforts  of  Gordon,  Soo- 
ohow  H  A  was  recovered,  December  1,  1863.  The  British  and  French  Admirals  (Hope 
and  Protet)  agreed  also  to  clear  the  country  of  rebels  within  a  90  mile  radius  around 
Shanghai.  Admiral  Protet  was  killed  in  an  attack  upon  Nankiao  HI  |B  (vulgo  Nighiao), 
to  the  South  of  Shanghai,  May  17, 1862.  In  the  meantime  the  French  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Oiqitelf  assisted  in  reducing  the  rebel  forces  in  Chftkiang.  Com- 
mander Tardif  de  Moidrey  succeeded  Oiquel,  and  was  killed  at  Shaohsing  Fu|8  9|  JDp, 
March  18,  1863.  Lieutenant  d'Aiguehelle  now  led  the  troops,  and  recovered  Hang- 
chow  Vu  iffi  fin  Jft  (March  31,  1864)  and  Huohow  Fu  M  M  Hft  hoth  in  Chftkiang. 
In  the  same  year,  Nanking  1H  J(  was  recovered  by  the  Imperial  troops  (July  19), 
and  this  brought  the  T'aip*ing  rebellion  to  an  end  (see  p.  465). 

In  1S65,  the  Foreign  troops  evacuated  Taku  and  Shanghai. 

Several  treaties  were  also  signed  at  this  period  with  Russia,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Spain,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Austria. 

In  1867-68,  China  sent  the  Burlinghame  misHon  to  Western  Countries.  The 
embassy  proceeded  first  to  the  United  States,  and  thence  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany  and  Bussia.  The  Mission  came  to  an  untimely  end  by 
the  death  of  M'  Burlinghame,  who  expired  at  S'  Petersburgh,  February,  1870.  The 
Bmperor  of  China  gave  6,000  taels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  {aee  p.  465). 

In  1870  (June  21),  the  T^ientein  moMoere  took  place.  Twenty-one  Foreigners 
and  several  native  Christians  were  massacred.  The  Foreign  Ministers  demanded 
punishment.  After  long  negotiations,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  250,000  taels  as 
compensation  money,  an  official  was  sent  to  France  to  apologize  for  the  crime,  and 
the  Prefect  and  district  Magistrate  of  Tientsin  were  banished  {$ee  p.  465). 

In  1874,  a  war  was  near  breaking  out  with  Japan.  It  was  caused  by  the  Chinese 
putting  to  death  some  Liuk*iu  H  3$  sailors,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Formosa.  At  first,  compensation  was  refused  for  this  act  of  violence,  on  the  plea 
that  the  liuk'iu  Islands  were  the  vassals  of  China,  but  after  the  Japanese  had  landed 
troops  in  Formosa  and  threatened  hostilities.  Great  Britain  intervened,  and  an 
arrangement  was  entered  into,  China  agreeing  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  500,000  taels. 

A  Commission  from  the  British  Government  of  India  having  been  attacked 
in  1875,  on  the  frontier  of  Yttnnan,  the  Chefoo  Tt  ^  agreemerU  was  signed  between 
Sir  Thomas  Wade,  Her  British  Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  Li  Hungchang 
(September  IS,  1876).  China  apologized  for  the  crime,  paid  an  indemnity  of  200,000 
taels,  allowed  frontier  trade  to  be  carried  on  between  Burma  and  Tunnan,  and  opened 
4  new  ports  (Ich*ang,  Wuhu,  Pakhoi  and  W6nchow)  to  foreign  trade.  A  separate  article 
authorized  a  mwtion  of  emploration  to  Tibet,  starting  either  from  Peking  or  from  India. 
It  was  also  notified  that  China  intended  to  ettdblish  Miaeiona  and  Coneulatet  altroad, 
{see  p.  460). 

Since  1851,  Russia  had  succeeded  in  opening  trading  establishments  in  Hi 
(Kuldja).  In  1871,  to  prevent  disorder  on  her  frontiers,  she  occupied  Hi  (Kuldja).  In 
1879,  the  treaty  o/Livadia  was  signed.  Hereby  Russia  restored  to  China  only  a  portion 
of  the  oocapied  territory,  but  kept  the  richer  part,  the  city  of  Yarkand,  and  all  the 
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stroDg  passes  in  the  T*ien-8han  ^  |lj  range.  This  agreement  was  repudiated  hy  China. 
Marquis  Ts6ng  negotiated  a  new  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  S*  Petenhurgh,  Fehmary 
12,  1881.  Bnssia  hereby  restored  to  China  the  territory  of  Ili  with  the  exception  of  a 
Western  strip,  destined  as  a  place  of  establishment  for  those  who  had  abandoned  the 
lands  they  possessed  there  during  the  time  of  the  occupation.  China  paid  to  Russia 
9,000,000  roubles  to  cover  all  expenses  borne  since  the  occupation  of  18ri. 

The  Tongking  war  and  hostilities  being  over,  a  treaty  was  signed  in  Tientsin, 
April  25, 1886.  It  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  delimitating  the 
boundary  between  Tongking  and  China.  The  cities  of  Lungchow  M  M  in  Kwangsi, 
and  Mdngtse  K  S  in  Yilnnan,  were  also  to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade.  An  additional 
convention  was  signed  at  Peking,  June  20, 1895,  and  opened  to  trade  the  towns  of  Hok'ow 
ff  P  and  Szemao  8  ^,  on  the  same  conditions  as  Lungchow  and  Mftngtze. 

In  1891,  war  broke  out  between  China  and  Japan,  on  account  of  the  claims  which 
both  set  forth  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Korea  {see  pp.  467-<68). 

Two  German  Missionaries  having  been  murdered  in  Shantung,  Germany  seized 
Kiaoehow  B  ^  hay,  November  14, 1897.  An  agreement  relative  to  this  occupation 
was  signed,  March  6, 1806,  and  leased  to  Germany  for  a  period  of  99  years,  the  bay, 
its  islands,  and  the  North  and  South  tongues  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
(9ee  p.  258). 

A  similar  agreement  was  concluded  with  Russia,  relative  to  Fort  Arthur  and 
Talienwan  ;A:  S  1V»  Bf  arch  27, 1896.  Port  Arthur  was  to  be  a  closed  port  for  the 
sole  use  of  Russian  and  Chinese  men-of-war,  while  part  of  Talien  was  to  be  open  to 
the  merchant  vessels  of  all  countries  (art.  6).  The  duration  of  the  lease  was  to  be  for 
25  years,  but  could  be  extended  by  mutual  agreement  (art.  3). 

Weihaiwei  K  11^  Kf » *  Vp^^  '^^^  ^^  Shantung,  was  leased  to  Groat  Britain, 
July  1,1896  {see  p.  257),  and  Kwangchow-wan  JR  /H  IV  (Kwangtung)  to  France,  April 
22, 1896  {$ee  p.  289-290). 

Great  Britain  secured  moreover  an  important  extetmon  of  the  Kowloon  (A  fH 
Kiulung)  territory,  on  the  mainland  opposite  Hongkong  (see  p.  285). 

In  1898,  a  series  of  reform  edicts  issued  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  compelled 
the  Empress  Dowager  to  resume  the  regency  abandoned  since  March  4, 1889  {see  p.  468). 

In  1900,  the  Boxer,  or  K^uenfei  (^  ■)  rebellion,  broke  out  in  the  North.  The 
rebels  committed  various  deeds  of  incendiarism  and  plunder,  massacred  numerous 
Foreigners  and  native  Christians,  and  finally  entered  Peking.  The  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion being  realized,  the  allied  Powers  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  United  States,  France,  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and  Japan,  dispatched  troops  to  put  down  the  rebellion, 
and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  their  respective  subjects.  The  allied  army  captured 
successively  Taku  and  Tientsin,  and  delivered  Peking  (August  14,  1900).  The  city 
was  taken  the  following  day.  After  long  negotiations,  a  peace  protocol  was  signed 
in  the  Capital,  September  7, 1901.  Hereby  China  agreed  to  inflict  the  death  penalty 
upon  several  princes  and  officials  who  instigated  the  revolt,  to  pay  to  the  Powers  an 
indemnity  of  450,000,000  taels  (£  67,500,000),  to  raze  to  the  ground  the  Taku  forts,  and 
to  allow  certain  points  to  be  occupied  by  foreign  troops,  in  order  to  maintain  free  com- 
munication between  Peking  and  the  sea  {see  p.  469). 

In  1902  and  1903,  three  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  with  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  Japan.    In  these  treaties,  China  agreed  to  suppress  **lihin 
{see  p.  822),  and  all  internal  taxation  on  foreign  imports,  on  payment  of  1  }  %  surtax 
to  the  effective  5  %  allowed  by  the  Protocol  of  Peking,  September  7, 1901  {see  p.  470). 

A  treaty  was  also  signed  with  Portugal  in  1904,  but  has  not  yet  been  ratified. 
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3°,  Emigratim. 


The  number  of  Foreignen  who  have  settled  in  Ghinft  is  very  limited  (S00  p.  346 
«nd  285) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  Chinese  who  go  abroad  is  considerable. 
Emigration  has  in  fact  assumed  great  importance,  and  would  increase  were  it  not  for 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  it  by  certain  Powers.  It  is  especially  in  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria  that  large  numbers  of  Chinese  emigrants  are  found,  from  10  to 
15  millions  and  perhaps  more.  According  to  the  last  official  investigations, 
the   number  of  Chinese  abroad    (ezdusiveof  students)  is  approximately  as  follows: 


Hongkong  „ 

Macao  „ 

Formosa  „ 

Philippine  Islands  „ 

French  Indo-China  „ 

Annam  „ 

Siam  „ 

Burma  „ 
Straits  Settlements  and  Singapore  „ 

Dutch  East  Indies,  Java  „ 

Russian  Asia  (Siberia)  „ 

Korea  „ 

Japan  „ 

Sandwich  Islands  or  Hawaii  „ 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  „ 
Society,  Fiji  and  other  Islands  of  the  Padfic  „ 

Canada  „ 
United  States 

Mexico  „ 

Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico  „ 
Lesser  Antilles,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana  „ 

Peru  „ 

Chile  „ 

Branl  „ 

Mauritius  „ 

South  Africa  „ 

Transyaal  „ 


314,890 
74,660 

2,258,660 

111  Mii  (<>'  whom  about 
'"'"^  40,000  in  Manila). 

1,028,500 

197,300 

1,500,000 

134,600 

1,300,000 

1,825,700 

37,000 

11,200 

17,700 

9TMA  (^^^  ^^  ^  total  of 

^»"^  109,000  inhabitants 

35,460 

20,000 

12,000 

150,000 

3,000 
90,000 
10,000 
45,000 

7.000 
20,000 

3,150 

5,000 

8,200 

1  7Mi  i^^  whom  800  in 

^'^^  Oieat  Britain). 


Europe  „  ,« 

TMal 

These  emigrants  come,  for  the  greater  part,  from  the  maritime  Provinces  of  Fo- 
kien  and  Kwangtung.  Several  return  to  their  native  homes,  or  provide  before  dying 
that  their  oofBns  be  brought  back  to  China. 

We  here  append  the  statistics  of  Chinese  passengers  to  and  from  the  5  chief 
ports  of  emigration,  during  the  year  1906 : 


Out. 

In. 

Swatow  (Shant«eu)  H  ■ 

112,661 

92,704 

Amoy  (Haiamto)     K  H 

84,190 

5«,801 

Hoihow  (HaikSvw)  »  n 

21,994 

18,743 

Pakhoi  (Pebhai)        4b  » 

1,381 

1,401 

FooohowFu    mM  m 

ijm 

1,918 
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BOOK    II. 

OUTER  DEF^ENDENCIES. 


CHAPTER    I. 


MANCHURIA  OR  THE  MANCHU  mm 
COUNTRY. 


.  —  Owing  to  the  Busso-JApan  war  (19(H-1905),  Manchuria  was  till  recently 
under  military  occupation.  By  the  Portsmouth  Treaty,  signed  Septembers,  1905, 
Russia  and  Japan  stipulated  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  country  completely 
and  simultaneously  within  a  period  of  18  months,  except  the  territory  affected  by  the 
lease  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula.  Moreover,  neither  was  to  seek  there  any  ezdnsive 
concession  in  impairment  of  China's  sovereignty,  or  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  other 
nations.  The  evacuation  has  now  been  faithfully  carried  out,  and  the  country  restored 
to  China.  On  April  20,  1907,  an  Imperial  decree  abolished  the  TaHar-OenerdUhip, 
and  appointed  a  Viceroy,  who  is  also  Imperial  High  Commissioner,  and  three  Gover- 
nore,  to  rule  henceforward  over  the  country,  and  administer  it  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  18  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 


—  The  area  of  Manchuria  is  363,700  square  miles. 

I.  —  8,500,000,  or  23  to  the  square  mile. 

Ifanie.  —  Mmuh^tria  is  so  called  from  the  Manchus  (Man- 
chow&  fl  iM),  or  people  who  actually  inhabit  it,  and  have  given 
to  China  the  present  reigning  dynasty.  The  country  is  more 
properly  designated  by  the  name  of  Tm^mmrSkinff  jK  H  4t* 
or  the  Three  Enwiern  JProvincea.  It  is  also  known  as  lAaehtn^ 
jg  ]K,  or  region  Baei  of  the  IAa»  JBimr;  as  JPteJUM  /^||,  country 
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of  the  8  JBflMfierj^  on  account  of  its  military  division ;  and  as 
ShamhaikwamrwtU  Manchow  StmsMn^  lIjSM^il|!HH4lt 
that  is  the  S  Mmehmritm  Frav^nceB  ftqyixl  ShamhaUkwan,  as 
in  fact  they  are  so  situated  in  regard  to  the  18  Provinces.  It  is 
also  sometimes  styled  KwamMmmg  M  JfCt  ^^  country  JAm<  cfUkm 


—  Manchuria  is  bounded  on  the 

N.  —  By  Siberia  (the  Amur  and  Transbaikal  Provinces), 

W.  —  By  Siberia  (the  Transbaikal    Province),   Mongolia 

and  the  Province  of  Ohihli  ]|[  ^, 
8.  —  By  the  Poh-hai  jR  S  oi*  Gulf  of  Liaotung,  and 
the  Hwang-hai  H  ^  or  Yellow  Sea, 
.  E.  —  By  Korea  and  the  Maritime  Province  of  Siberia 
(Primorsk). 

CftpiteL  —  MVKJ>BN^  also  called  JPkangt^ien  Fu  Jff^Jifff^ 
or  ShingMng  ^ff.^  in  the  Southern  Province. 


PMTlDMtt  Mid  PMftetana  IHTtaloms.  —  Manchuria  is 
divided  into  3  Provinces  : 


r.  The  PmtIum  •£  Shtegldiis  jt  «,  to  the  South. 
This  Province  has  6  2V«/eeterM  in'  rktm  Jff  : 

V  Fongt'ien  Fu  9  ^  Jff  or  Mukden, 
7r  Einchow  Fa  «  ^  Jtf , 
3<>Ch'axigt'iiFaaiB)tt, 
4'HailimgFttailJff, 
5<>  Sinmin  Fu  tf  A  MP, 
e»raonaiiFtt|»m». 
And  2  THng9  jg  : 

!•  Hsingking  T'iag  II R  ■, 
2>  Fxmghwang T'ing  ABM. 

»•.  Tlie  PMTliiM  or  Kirte  (Kihlin)  iSf  #,  in  the  Centre. 
This  Province  has  2  Fr^eehmres  : 
I'ZirinFuS**, 
2"  Ch'angch'nn  Fa  «  #  Mif. 
And  4  T^ifi0r#/ 

rWach'aiigl?'ing3t;KA, 

2»TfinkihringaiWA, 

3»Saifl6nringtt3]e«, 

i^'PinchowT'iiigftAA. 
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S*.  Tlie  PMTlnoe  of  Hetalanc-ktens  JK  K  tL  (Black 
Dragon  River  or  Amur)  to  the  North.  This  Province 
has  2  Pr^eeiures  : 

V  HulanFuPf  llljlip, 

2"  Snihwa  Fu  iff  {fc  A". 
And  3  Tings  : 

r  HailunT'ingftiia, 

2"  Hehshni  T^ng  M  4^  ■, 

30  Talai  T'ing  icHM. 
The  Vieerag  of  Mmiehuria  resides  at  Mmkden,  but  is  also 
to  have  a  permanent  Yam^n  in  each  of  the  3  Provinces,  and  will 
sojourn  there  at  stated  times,  in  order  to  better  supervise  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  country.  A  Japanese  Imr 
perial  Besident  will  likewise  reside  at  Mukden,  and  control 
all  important  relations  concerning  his  nationals. 

Aspect  and  Cliaraeierlsttes.  —  3ianc/iurta  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  distinct  regions :  the  Northern^  -which  slopes 
towards  the  Amur  River,  and  is  watered  by  the  Sungari  and  its 
tributary  the  Nonni ;  the  Southern,  which  inclines  towards  the 
gut/  of  ZAaotung  jgf  y^,  and  is  irrigated  by  the  Liao-ho  j^  ^ 
and  its  upper  branch  the  Shara  Muren.  The  former  region  is 
much  the  larger  and  better  wooded ;  the  latter  is  more  fertile  and 
more  thickly  inhabited.  Both  are  almost  entirely  nuniniainous9 
though  each  has  a  beauHfui  and  rich  piain:  the  lAao-ho  pMn^ 
in  the  Southern  Province,  30  miles  wide  by  900  in  length;  and 
the  central  Sungari  plain  in  the  Northern  Province,  In  the 
Souths  Manchuria  has  some  good  ports.  The  Amur  river,  which 
skirts  it  on  the  North,  is  navigable,  as  well  as  several  other  large 
streams.  Manchuria  possesses  an  exceptionally  rich  soil,  and 
abounds  in  minerals  and  extensive  forests.  These  constitute  its 
real  wealth.  The  railway,  which  now  runs  through  it,  will  afford 
it  means  of  developing  this  wealth. 

Geological  comrtiiuUon.  —  The  greater  part  of  Maucharia  is  composed  of 
azoic  and  primary  strata  (gneiss,  granite  and  schist),  overlapped  here  and  there  by 
sandstone,  conglomerate  and  limestone  rocks.  These  rocks  are  often  interspersed 
with  eruptive  layers.  Extinct  volcanoes,  immense  sheets  of  lava,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  regions,  indicate  the  great  volcanic  activity  which  prevailed 
there  in  former  times.  Specimens  of  alluvial  soil  are  found  in  the  two  great  plains 
of  the  Liao-ho  K  jSf ,  and  of  the  Sungari. 
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ar^cM^liy.  —  Itew  grtai  mamUain  ra$^m  enclose  Man- 
churia on  iKe  We9i  and  Bm^i,  both  taking  the  same  direction 

S.W.-N.E. 

The  Western  range  is  the  prolongation  of  the  XMngmn  or 
HimgnganrUng  9i  ^  ^y  and  slopes  gradually  to  the  W.,  while 
to  the  E.,  it  falls  more  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the  plain.  The 
average  elevation  of  this  range  is  4,200  feet,  but  some  peaks 
reach  4,500  and  5,500  feet.  Its  highest  summits  and  its  valleys 
are  covered  with  forests. 

The  Baeiem  range  or  Ch'angpOkrehan  ^  ^  tl|  (long  white 
mountain),  also  called  Shan^AHn,  runs  from  the  Southern  extre- 
mity of  Liaotung,  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  Ussuri  and  the 
Amur  rivers.  Its  highest  peak  is  the  Peh-shan  g  {I|,  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  8,500  feet. 

Between  these  two  mountain  maeeee^  a  rather  confused  range 
extends  to  the  North,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Leeeer  JDbl- 
ngan.  It  rises  to  an  inconsiderable  hight,  slopes  abruptly  on 
the  North-East  towards  the  Amur,  and  on  the  West  towards  the 
Nonni.  To  the  South,  a  small  chain  of  hills  skirts  the  right 
bank  of  the  Liao-ho  ^  ^,  and  is  called  the  Kwangntng-ehmn 
JKH  lU 

Olimate.  ~  The  olimftte  of  MftDchuria  varies  ezoeedingly  from  one  extremity  of 
the  country  to  the  otlier.  In  the  Northern  portion,  the  winter  is  very  severe,  the  ther- 
mometer then  falling  as  far  as  40^  Fahrenheit  helow  zero,  while  the  rivers  are  frozen 
over  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  May.  In  the  Southern  portion,  the 
climate  is  milder,  the  thermometer  however  falls  to  18^  F.  below  zero  in  Winter,  and 
rises  in  Summer  to  90^  and  95**  in  the  shade  (during  the  month  of  July).  The  daily 
variation  is  at  times  considerable,  ranging  for  instance  from  2**  to  56®. 

Part  of  the  sea-coast  is  covered  with  ice  during  several  months  of  the  Winter, 
except  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  Liaotung. 

filjdvogri^kjr.  —  Manchuria  is  well  watered.  8ame  of 
its  rivers  flow  into  the  Amur,  ethers  into  the  Fohrhai  {J|  ^, 
and  the  Hwang^hai  %  %, 

The  North  is  irrigated  by  the  An^ur  and  its  tributaries,  the 
principal  of  which  is  in  this  region  the  anngari  or  JkBUey  Biver. 

The  Amur  or  Behiung-kUmg  SkULtL  (black-dragon  river; 
in  Manchu,  Sakhalin^ula;  in  Mongol,  Kara-Muren),  is  a  large  and 
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beautiful  river,  with  a  plentiful  flow  of  water.  It  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  streams  :  the  Shiika  or  Shihk^ink'oh'-ho  j^  H 
llp  ^  coming  from  Siberia,  and  the  Arffun  or  NgaikUXn^ho  §t 
if  Ml  coming  from  IkMiairlfor,  a  lake  which  itself  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Kerulun,  a  river  of  Mongolia.  The  Argun  and 
the  Amur  rivers,  form  for  a  long  distance  on  the  North,  the 
boundary-limit  of  Manchuria  up  to  the  junction  of  the  Ussuri. 

The  Amur  is  navigable  for  450  miles  of  its  course,  for  stea- 
mers drawing  12  feet  of  water,  and  for  1,500  miles,  for  boats 
drawing  4  feet.  It  has  a  total  length  of  2,500  miles,  and  flows 
into  the  gulf  of  Tartary  at  Nicolaievsk.  It  owes  its  name  of 
''Black  river"  to  the  colour  of  its  waters,  which  are  of  a  darkish 
hue. 

The  8mmgaTi  (Sunghv^a-kiang  ^^i£)oT  MUXs^  Wt^er,  rises 
in  the  JM^«Aaw  j^  (Ij  mountains.  Its  copious  waters  present 
a  somewhat  milky  appearance,  hence  its  name.  In  the  flood- 
season,  it  has  more  water  than  the  Amur,  and  is  navigable  up 
to  Kirin.  Its  tributary,  the  JSmmA  or  Nuen-kiang  jH  2L,  can 
be  navigated  for  a  still  greater  distance.  It  drains  the  Eastern 
slope  of  the  Oreat  Khingan.  It  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  navi- 
gable during  the  whole  year  as  far  as  Tsitsihar,  and  even  further 
up  in  the  flood-season.  It  receives  at  Sansing  3  ^i  ^^®  Htirto 
(Mutan-ho  tjt  ^  fff)^^  JP>BOinty  ri^9er. 

The  VBmmH  (Wusuli-kiang  Jj^  jR  fl  tt)t  another  tributory  of 
the  Amiuti'f  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Vladivostock,  traverses  iake 
Khanka  or  HHnghaH  ^  jH,  and  runs  Northwards,  forming  the 
boundary-line  between  Manchuria  and  Siberia.  It  is  350  miles 
long. 

The  two  rivers,  which  water  tibaSMiAc/JfoMclkfirifl^  are  the 
lAaa^ho  ^  ^,  which  flows  into  the  Poh-hai  j^  ^,  and  the  Yah' 
Uthrhkmg  A  tt^  jCC)  which  flows  into  the  Yellow  Sea  or  Hwang- 
hai  )|  %.  —  On  account  of  the  hills  being  denuded  of  their 
forests,  the  rivers  of  the  South  overflow  at  times  their  banks ; 
they  then  inundate  the  country,  ruin  villages  and  destroy  the 
crops. 
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The  lAm  km  jg  jfjf  rises  to  the  North-Bast  of  Dolo-Nor,  in 
the  Great  Khingan,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Skatit^ 
Murm  or  JJamtirho  jUJSM^  ^hat  is  the  West  Liao  River.  It 
runs  at  first  from  W.  to  E.«  and  forms  the  boundary-limit 
between  Ghihii  and  Mongolia.  A  little  after  entering  Manchuria, 
it  makes  a  bend  and  afterwards  flows  Southward.  The  Liao-ho 
is  navigable  in  the  flood-season  throughout  its  whole  course 
in  Manchuria. 

In  its  lower  part,  its  channel  is  fairly  deep,  and  it  can  be 
approached  by  steamers  as  far  as  Newchwang  ^  ^.  In  the 
flood-season,  numerous  junks  sail  on  its  waters  up   to   Sinmin 

F«  «  15  Iff- 

The  Tahh»h^4okm0  A  tt^  tL  ^^es  in  the  Long  White  Moun- 
tain, and  comes  from  Korea.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  river,  and 
utilized  to  convey  timber,  cut  on  its  upper  slopes  and  on  the 
White  Mountain,  to  the  coast.  It  marks  part  of  the  boundary- 
limit  between  Korea  and  Manchuria.  It  is  navigable  in  its 
lower  course,  and  flows  into  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Another  river,  the  T'umtn  ■  P^,  is  less  important  than 
the  preceding  ones.  It  comes  also  from  Korea,  and  forms  the 
boundary-line  on  the  N.  E.,  between  Korea  and  Manchuria,  for 
a  distance  of  60  miles.  It  then  proceeds  to  Siberia  (Province 
of  Primorsk),  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Sea  of  Japan. 


L  —  Manchuria  possesses  several  beautiful  and  large 
lakes.  The  principal  are,  on  the  North- West  :  the  JDaia&'Nor, 
also  called  HMon  or  Kuion  take,  and  Buir^Nm'  or  Fir  lake;  on 
the  East,  UOce  Khamka  and  UOoe  BUUt^  to  the  South-West  of 
Ninguta. 


—  The  coast-line  of  Manchuria  is  straight  and 
low  along  the  Oulf  of  Liaotung  jJK  ]K.  The  Liaotung  peninsula 
is,  on  the  contrary,  largely  indented  and  mountainous,  and 
possesses  several  deep  bays  and  numerous  islands. 

The  fH-iiMlpal  toy«  are  :  Kinchow  ^  ^  bay,  the  bay  of 
Port- Arthur  or  LQshun-k'ow  JKf  jfi  Q ,  and  Dalny  bay  or  Ta- 
lienwan  :X;  H  H* 
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The  fM^p&tU  are  Newehwang  4^^,  or  more  exactly  Ying- 
k'ov;  fif  D,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liaoho  j^  ^.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant port,  but  is  ice-bound  for  several  months  of  the  year.  It 
carries  on  a  vast  trade  with  Northern  and  Central  China. 

F^n^Arthur  or  LUtshun-k'ov;  JK  jfi  D,  leased  in  t898  to 
Russia,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  Japan,  1905. 

JkOn^  or  TMmnffon  ^^tH,  (called  in  Japanese,  Tairen)^  a 
commercial  port,  leased  also  to  Russia  in  1898  for  25  years,  and 
lately  transferred  to  Japan. 

The  tvi^o  last  ports  being  free  from  ice  during  the  Winter, 
are  the  best  in  Manchuria. 

NifiMiung  (Aniung)  ^  ^,  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yahluh-kiang  Ql  tf^  {C,  opened  to  foreign  trade  under  the 
American  and  Japanese  treaties  of  1903.    (Me  p.  327,  and  470). 

Fauna  and  Flora.  —  Manchurift,  despite  its  rigorous  climate,  has  quite  a  rich 
fanna  and  flora.  The  country  is  well  irrigated  and  abounds  in  forests,  especially  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Northern  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  trees  up  to  their  sum- 
mits, the  principal  being  the  pine,  spruce,  oak,  birch,  elm,  walnut  and  willow-trees. 

Wild  animals  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  N.,  where  are  found  the  bear 
wolf,  tiger,  panther,  wild-boar,  fox,  deer,  stag,  antelope,  sable,  marten  and  marmot. 

The  rivers  teem  with  fish,  excellent  salmon  being  caught  especially  in  the 
Bungari. 

AgHcaliiuml  Wealth.  —  A  great  part  of  Manchuria  is 
uncultivated.  In  the  plain  watered  by  the  central  Sungari  and 
by  the  Liao-ho  ^  J!^,  the  soil  is  excellent,'  and  produces  corn, 
sorghum  (kaoliang  'Hf  H^),  millet,  maize,  tobacco,  pulse,  peas, 
potatoes,  indigo,  flax,  sesamum,  hemp  and  the  opium-poppy.  In 
the  South,  rice  and  cotton  are  also  cultivated.  —  When  oil  has 
been  extracted  from  the  beans,  the  residuum  is  used  in  making 
beancake,  which  is  extensively  exported  to  the  8.  of  China  and 
to  Japan,  and  employed  for  feeding  cattle  and  manuring  the  ground. 

Ginseng  thrives  well  in  the  country.  It  is  a  medicinal  plant 
much  sought  after,  and  fetches  a  high  price  in  the  market. 

Wild  silk  is  produced  in  the  South,  by  worms  that  feed  on 
the  leaves  of  the  oak.  The  produce  is  known  as  ^^Titssa/i",  and 
is  much  used  in  the  silk  industry  of  Lyons. 

In  the  rich  pasture-lands  of  the  plains,  horses,  mules,  oxen. 
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sheep  and  goats  are  extensively  reared.  —  The  pig,  as  in  China, 
is  found  everywhere  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  N.,  are  found  immense  pasture-lands,  the  grass  of 
which  attains  a  height  of  6  feet,  compelling  travellers  to  cut  a 
way  through  it  with  the  sickle.  Forests  occupy  immense  tracts 
in  the  North,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  worked.  Orchards  of 
pear-trees,  apple  and  plum-trees  are  met  with  almost  everywhere. 
Vineyards  are  also  found  in  the  8. 

Every  year,  in  April,  thousands  of  labourers  come  from 
Chihli  and  Shantung  Provinces,  and  help  in  tilling  and  cultiva- 
ting the  fields.     They  return  home  in  September. 

Mlii^rml  Wettlilu  —  The  mineral  wealth  of  Manchuria 
consists  in  coal-fields,  iron,  silver,  gold,  copper  and  lead.  Coal 
is  extracted  in  several  places,  but  is  of  a  rather  poor  quality. 
Gold  is  relatively  abundant,  and  is  found  in  a  few  dozen  places, 
the  3  principal  centres  being  :  the  Russian  frontier,  the  sands 
and  basin  of  the  Sungari,  and  the  Peh-shan  jg  (Ij  mountains. 

Popnlatloa.  —  The  population  of  MAnchnriA  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  plains  and  valleys,  especially  the  valley  of  the  Liao-ho  and  of  the  Sungari.  The 
Southern  Province,  or  Sh^ngking,  is  the  most  densely  peopled,  the  inhabitants  being 
principally  of  Chinese  stock.  The  Manchus  form  at  most  ^^  of  the  total  population 
of  Manchuria,  while  the  Chinese  number  about  4  millions.  The  other  races  are  the 
Tunguses,  Daours,  Solons,  Koreans,  Duars,  Buriats,  Ooldi  (Fish-skin  Tartars),  Mongols 
and  Russians.  —  The  greater  portion  of  the  population  is  a  cross  between  aU  these 
races.  The  unsubdued  tribes  and  nomads  are  scattered  over  the  steppes  and  wooded 
regions  of  the  North,  while  the  Chinese  occupy  especially  the  towns  and  villages. 

The  terrible  Runghutze  tt  tt  -f*  (Bed-beards)  brigands  occupy  the  forest-dad 
tracts  of  the  North.  They  are  the  descendants  of  Chinese  adventurers,  who  migrated 
during  the  course  of  the  last  century  to  the  country,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  gold- 
fields.  The  speculation  having  proved  a  failure,  the  adventurers  became  brigands, 
and  live  by  terrorizing  and  plundering  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

The  Manchus  were  formerly  a  tribe  of  the  Tungusic  Tartars,  and  like  them  led 
at  first  a  nomadic  life.  They  gathered  near  the  upper  course  of  the  Sungari,  lived  prin- 
cipally by  hunting,  and  engaged  occasionally  in  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing.  At 
present,  nearly  all  have  become  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  live  by  farming.  They  are  a 
more  robust  and  sturdier  race  than  the  inhabitants  of  Central  China,  but  differ  little 
in  features  and  character  from  those  of  the  North,  save  that  their  eyes  are  horizontally 
set  and  shaped.  They  are  perhaps  also  more  sprightly  and  more  enterprising  than 
the  "Sons  of  Han",  but  less  intellectual  and  less  skilful  in  conducting  business  affairs. 
The  Manchu  peasant  is  industrious  and  frugal,  and  the  family  lax^ge.  The  women's 
feet  are  unbound,  and  they  twist  their  hair  round  a  silver  bangle  placed  cross-wise 
on  the  top  of  the  head. 
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Iiwngnft^e.  —  In  lianchuria,  Chinese  is  the  moat  widely  spoken  language  of  the 
country.  The  ManchuSf  when  speaking  among  themselves,  employ  their  own  dialect^ 
which  is  very  different  from  the  Chinese  and  Mongol  languages.  All  candidates  for 
the  Metropolitan  Offices  are  hound  to  know  it.  It  is  of  Tungusio  origin,  sonorous  and 
easily  learned.  It  is  composed  of  dissyUahic  roots,  the  meaning  of  which  is  modified 
(especially  in  verbs)  by  agglutinative  suffixes.  The  alphabet  is  syllabic,  and-  of  Syro- 
Uigur  origin.  The  latest  form  has  been  borrowed,  in  the  X VP^  century,  from  the 
MoDgols.  There  are  6  to  8  vowels,  18  consonants,  and  10  diacritical  marks.  Like  the 
Chinese,  it  is  written  in  vertical  columns,  but  from  left  to  right.  The  Manohu  language 
has  no  indigenous  literature. 

SPECIMEN  OF  MANCHU  WRITING. 


^ 


Si  ^ 

Bahanara 


f 

^       Nikan  ^-^  ^         WubaUyambupe 


4        Baite  \\ 


Niyalma 


Kai 


(To  become  a  Ma/nchu  tranelatoTf  you^  Chinese  student.,,). 

nell^ion.  —  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Manchuria  are  Bvddhist-LanMSf  a 
phase  of  religion  introduced  from  the  Mongols. 

MahoTnedanism  is  widely  diffused  throughout  Manchuria,  Chinese  Mussulmans 
forming  at  times  ^  of  the  population. 

The  nomad  tribes  practice  Shamamsm^  as  also  the  Tunguses,  generally  speaking. 
Many  worship  the  heavens,  their  ancestors,  and  the  spirits  of  the  mountains  and  rivers. 
Evil  spirits  (Posinko)  are  considered  to  be  the  source  of  all  misfortunes.  Ancestor 
worship  is  an  almost  daily  practice  among  the  Tartars. 

Towns  and  PHnelpol  Centres  : 

Jn  the  FrofHnee  c/  HekhmaMang  M  111  2C  • 

Aigun  or  Hehiungkkmg  Ch^ing  M  IK  2C  Jift-  —  ^  ^^^ 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Amur,  with  a  population  of  60,000 
inhabitants.  Its  houses  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
to  a  distance  of  6  miles,  and  extend  as  far  as  AvMaMny  a  village 
lying  opposite  the  large  Russian  city  of  Bimgm%w§t€hmi§kt 
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{Meheulken  5  W  ;K)  on  the  Nonni  river,  has  a 
population  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  inhabitants. 

IMUihmr  (Ts'its'ihaheul  H  H  0^  W)  or  BeMmt^kkma.  — 
An  important  commercial  town,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  On  market  days,  in  September  and  October,  the  Mtang^ie 
bring  their  cattle  there.  The  population  then  rises  to  from 
30,000  to  70,000  inhabitants. 

Tsitsihar  comprises  two  cities,  one  interior,  where  the 
officials  reside,  and  in  which  are  found  the  barracks  and  some 
Tartar  families;  the  other  exterior,  inhabited  by  Chinese.  It  is 
in  this  latter  that  trade  is  carried  on. 

Mmkm  1^  H-  —  ^^  important  military  station  situated  on 
the  Sungari,  at  the  confines  of  the  two  Provinces.  The  popula- 
tion reaches  from  30,000  to  50,000  inhabitants.  It  has  50  oil 
factories,  and  a  large  number  of  spirit  {''vodka^')  distilleries. 

JgfHInr  or  Khaiimr.  —  A  town  situated  between  Dalai- 
Nor  and  the  Great^Khingan.  It  is  250  miles  distant  from 
Tsitsihar.  Some  years  ago,  only  a  few  Mema^i  imUs  were 
found  there;  it  is  now  a  Russian  city,  supplied  with  provisions, 
hotels  and  hospitals.  Its  population  is  about  2,000  inhabitants. 
A  distance  of  90  miles  further  on,  a  great  fair  is  held  every 
year,  in  August. 

Baifon  8umi*  —  A  town  situated  9  miles  North  from  the 
Sungari.  It  has  a  population  of  30,000  inhabitants,  and  pos- 
sesses 18  spirit  distilleries,  and  60  oil-factories. 

.fit  the  Frmvinee  mt  KiHm  / 

Kith^  or  KUin  At  igf  ff:  Jfjf.  —  Capital  city  oi  the  central 
of  the  3  Manchurian  Provinces.  It  has  a  population  of  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  town.  The 
principal  eooparie  are  foteooo,  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  Akrwarded  to  China  f  Umber  and  fure  also  abound.  It  is 
the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Sungari,  and  is  a  great 
inland  ship-building  centre.  The  town  has  also  an  arsenal 
and  a  powder  factory,  while  earthenware  is  manufactured  some 
30  miles  to  the  North. 
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Harbin  {Haheulpin  l|^  M  ft).  —  On  t/ie  right  hank  of 
the  Sungari,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  wheat-growing  country. 
It  has  a  population  of  30,000  inhabitants,  and  has  mitc/i  developed 
of  late  by  railway  enterprise.  Here  the  trunk  line  branches  into 
two,  one  proceeding  Eastward  to  Vladivostock,  the  other  running 
South  to  Port  Arthur.  It  has  several  steam  flour-mills,  and 
numerous  small  steamboats  convey  the  flour  to  the  Amur  ports. 

The  town  comprises  three  parts  :  aid  Marhin,  new  MarHn 
and  the  BorU  Old  BarMn  is  a  village  of  mud-built  hovels 
clustered  round  the  ancient  distillery.  New  AsrMn  is  situated 
upon  an  elevated  plateau,  and  has  already  over -300  stone-built 
houses.  An  inUmaWnuU  seUiemeni  has  been  recently  opened 
by  China  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  is  to  have  a  Russian 
Municipality  and  Council  controlled  by  the  Railway  C^.  The 
Port  is  the  administrative  centre  of  the  North  Manchurian  railv^ay, 
and  contains  numerous  workshops,  machine-sheds  and  storehous- 
es. It  abuts  on  the  Sungari,  which  is  here  i  a  mile  wide,  and 
covered  with  steamers  and  junks. 

8a$i&lna  H  tt*  —  ^  ^^"  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Mutan-kiang  or  Peony  river,  and  of  the  Sungari.  It  has  a 
population  of  15,000  inhabitants.  The  town  has  2  distilleries, 
10  oil  factories  and  3  dye-works.  It  is  an  important  barter  and 
trading  centre. 

PMMfui  {Pehtunei  fd  4K  M),  also  called  8ineh'Sng  if  j^. 
—  A  town  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Sungari,  at  a  short  distance 
from  its  junction  with  the  Nonni.  It  has  a  population  of  30,000 
inhabitants,  manufactures  cotton  piece-goods  and  ropes,  and 
exports  furs  and  oil. 

Kwaneh^Sng  Ch9w.  —  Population,  35,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  great  tobacco-growing  region,  and  has  also  8 
distilleries  and  40  oil  factories. 

Nhmtia  {Ningkut'ah  ^  ^  ^).  —  Population,  30,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  Mutan-kiang  or  Peony  river, 
in  a  very  advantageous  position  for  trade  with  Japan.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  fish-skin  Tartars,  and  its  houses  are  nearly  all  mud- 
built  hovels.     The  railway  passes  10  miles  to  the  South. 
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In  the  lV#t^MM  c/  aktngking  ||  ^  : 

MmkdM,  called  in  Chinese  Fkmgi'ien  rk$  Jft  J^  Jfi  or 
SMngMtta  Jt  7J(  (abundant  Capital).  —  Population,  180,000 
inhabitants.  Mukden  is  the  metropolis  of  Manchuria,  the  ances-. 
tral  home  and  the  sacred  city  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  It  is 
built  on  the  Hun^ho  ^  fiif,  a  tributary  of  the  Liao-ho  jj^  jif , 
and  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  but  treeless  plain.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  mud-built  wall  10  miles  in  circuit.  An  inner 
wall,  made  of  bricks,  separates  the  Bmperor*s  residence  from  the 
town.  This  part  of  the  city  is  about  3  miles  in  circumference. 
The  imperial  palace  and  buildings,  the  Government  offices  and 
courts  are  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Peking.  Trade 
is  carried  on  in  the  Outer  City.  The  streets  are  clean  and 
lined  with  large  shops,  where  piece-goods,  manufactured  articles 
and  furs  are  sold.  The  output  of  the  mint,  for  the  year  1906, 
was  35,036,000  10-cash  pieces  (copper  coins).  Mukden  has 
a  Foreign  Settlement,  and  is  now  open  to  Foreign  trade.  The 
Resident-General  of  Japan,  and  a  Consul-General  for  Great 
Britain,  will  reside  there.  A  railway  connects  Mukden  with 
8inmint*un  H  J^  1&  on  the  West,  while  another  of  small  gauge 
runs  Eastward  to  Ngantung  ^  %  (Antung  175  miles).  This 
latter  will  be  converted  to  the  standard  gauge  in  2  years. 

To  the  West,  is  a  Buddhist  temple,  which  receives  the 
6mperor*s  effigy  every  ten  years,  since  the  time  that  His  Majesty 
ceased  to  visit  in  person  the  ancestral  city.  Kiak4ng  ^  J^  (1796- 
1821)  was  the  last  Emperor  who  visited  Mukden,  in  the  year  1804. 

The  ta»HbSf  or  Fuhling  M  6li  ^  ^^  Mm^ehu  Severeians 
lie  3  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  walls.  Six  miles  to  the  N.  W., 
are  the  Pehling  42K1  or  ancestral  tombs  of  the  present  reigning 
dynasty.  At  HHngkina  A  7!(i  a  town  50  miles  to  the  East, 
is  the  family  residence  of  the  M&nchu  Monarchs,  and  also  the 
burial-ground  of  some  of  their  ancestors. 

Haauang  (Jhow  jK  |A  !Hi-  —  ^  large  Russian  town  before 
the  war  of  1904-05,  expanding  beside  the  old  city  of  the  same 
name.  ~  Liaoyang  was  taken  by  the  Japanese  after  a  oontinuoun 
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and  severe  fight,  in  which  the  Russians  were  defeated,  Septem- 
ber 4»  1904. 

NewOMang  ^  fjS,  (cattle  depot).  — Population,  74,000  inha- 
bitants. An  ifnportant  treaty  port  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liao-ho  jft  J9,  a  few  miles  from  the  old  town  of  Newchwang, 
now  some  distance  inland,  though  it  was  formerly  on  the  sea- 
coast.  It  has  a  poor  harbour,  and  as  the  river  is  silting  up, 
the  port  has  been  shifted  10  miles  further  down  to  Tingk^ma 
THng  K  D  jKf  which  can  be  reached  by  ships  displacing  2,000 
tons.  Here  are  found  the  Settlements,  the  Foreign  residences 
and  the  custom  house.  The  control  of  the  town  returned  to  the 
Chinese  government,  December  6,  1906,  having  been  6^  years 
in  alien  occupation.  The  Japanese  have  established  at  New- 
chwang '*the  Liao  river  sailing  ship  Company^',  which  carries 
goods  between  points  on  the  river  with  the  terminus  at  New- 
chwang. During  the  year  1906,  the  trade  of  the  port  was  much 
hampered,  owing  :  1^  to  its  exports  and  imports  being  taxed, 
while  those  entering  through  Dalny  and  Vladivostock  were  free ; 
2*  to  railway  discrimination,  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  from 
Newchwang  being  double  that  from  Talien  3^  j^,  so  that  when 
Kw'anch^^ngtze  (Oh^angch'un  :g^)  was  reached,  the  cost  from 
Talien  was  2^  yen  (5  s.)  less  than  from  Newchwang.  These 
two  causes  have  now  been  removed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
custom  house  at  Dalny,  and  a  unified  railway  fare  from  Mtog- 
kiat'un  HE  |^  1&  (Northern  terminus  of  the  South  Manchurian 
railway)  to  the  sea-coast,  both  to  take  effect  from  July  1,  1907. 
The  place  will  however  have  to  struggle  against  competition, 
and  against  the  drawback  of  being  an  ice-bound  port. 

The  pHneipai  imports  of  Newchwang  are  plain  and  striped 
cotton  goods  (American,  English  and  Japanese),  cotton  yarn 
(English,  Indian  and  Japanese),  kerosene  oil  (American,  Russian 
and  Sumatra),  sugar  from  Hongkong,  foreign  flour,  coal  and 
matches.  The  eooporis  are  beancake  (1,715,058  piculs  in  1905, 
and  3,662,824  in  1906),  bean-oil,  medicines,  goat  and  dog  skins, 
rugs,  mats,  wild  and  refuse  silk,  ginseng,  deer  horns,  dried 
and  salt  fish,  ^^samshu"  (sanshao  H  ^f  thrice  fired.  A  general 
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name  for  all  Chinese  fermented  and  alcoholic  liquors),  and 
indigo.  The  total  gross  and  net  values  of  the  port  from  1901- 
1906,  were  as  follows  : 

OroBS  and  Net  Values  of  Trade,  1901-1908. 


Year. 

GroBs  Values. 

Net  Values. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

1901 

42,865,680 

42,262,209 

1902 

42^70,569 

42,692,135 

1909 

47,961,251 

47,682,059 

1604 

41,600,696 

41,517,878 

1905 

61,966,054 

61,752,905 

1906 

44,861,067 

44,482,001 

The  market  being  overstocked  in  1905,  foreign  imports  feU  from  Tls.  31,003,143 
in  1905,  to  Tls.  18,720,743  in  1906. 

Fm^  AHhmfT  or  Lils/iun-^'ow  Hf  JC  D*  —  Population, 
14,000  inhabitants.  A  port  of  great  importance  as  the  terminus 
of  the  Traak^-aSberUm  roiOwmy.  In  1880,  China  be^an  to  fmrtify 
it  as  a  naval  base  for  her  Northern  squadron.  In  1894,  it  had 
13  forts  and  330  large  guns.  It  was  however  badly  protected 
on  the  land-side.  In  July,  1894,  war  broke  out  between  China 
and  Japan.  The  Liaotung  peninsula  was  occupied,  and  Port 
Arthur  taken  (November  21).  When  the  treaty  was  to  be  ratified 
November  8,  1895,  Russia,  Germany  and  France  protested, 
and  thus  compelled  Japan  to  restore  it  to  Ghina.  In  1898, 
it  was  leased  to  RiLssia  by  Ghina  for  25  years,  but  the  lease 
could  be  extended  by  mutual  agreement  (art  3).  The  port  was 
for  the  sole  use  of  Russian  and  Ghinese  men-of-war,  and  was  to 
be  unopened  to  the  naval  and  mercantile  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions (art  6).  Russia  could  erect  forts  and  defences  within  the 
leased  territory,  as  she  thought  fit  (art  7).  It  was  in  fact  im- 
mediately fortified,  and  put  in  a  state  of  defence  awaiting 
the  final  struggle  with  Japan.  It  thus  became  a  place  of  con- 
siderable   importance.     In    1904,    Russia    having    delayed   to 
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evacuate  Manchuria,  as  stipulated  with  China,  Japan  began 
hostilities  (February  8).  On  Feb.  9,  Japanese  torpedo-boats  made 
a  midnight  attack  on  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur.  On  Feb. 
10,  war  was  declared  by  the  Tsar,  and  on  Feb.  12,  by  the  Mikado. 
On  March  21,  the  first  bombardment  of  the  port  took  place.  On 
August  3,  it  was  completely  invested,  and  finally  compelled  to 
capitulate,  January  1,  1905.  Peace  being  concluded  at  Ports- 
mouth (United  States),  September  5,  1905,  Russia  transferred  to 
Japan  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Talien  and  adjacent  territory,  with 
all  rights  and  concessions  connected  with  said  lease  (art.  5).  A 
subsequent  treaty  and  an  additional  agreement  were  entered  Into 
by  China  and  Japan,  and  the  Chinese  Government  consented  to 
the  above  transfers  and  assignments  made  by  Russia  to  Japan. 

JDainif  or  TaUenrwan  :A:  it  IV«  oaWed  by  the  Japanese 
Stelrwi.  —  Population,  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  10,000  are 
Japanese.  A  port  well  situated  for  commerce,  and  opening 
on  a  wide  bay,  sufiBciently  protected  from  the  sea.  During  the 
Russian  occupation,  1898-1904,  only  part  of  the  port  was  open 
to  the  merchant  vessels  of  other  countries  (art.  6).  The  town 
was :  divided  into  three  parts  :  a  special  department  for  the 
civil  administration,  and  2  commercial  quarters  ;  one  for 
Foreigners,  and  the  other  for  Chinese.  In  the  late  Russo- 
Japan  war  (1904-1905),  Dalny  was  abandoned  by  Russia, 
March  27,  1904,  and  occupied  by  the  Japanese  troops,  May  30. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  RiLssia  ceded  Dalny  to  Japan  on 
the  same  conditions  as  Port  Arthur  (Portsmouth  Treaty,  art.  5). 
IX  Yfa8  thrown  open  to  foreign   trade   by   Japan,    September   1, 

1906,  as  a  free  port^  no  duties  being  levied  on  goods  entering 
or  leaving.  This  measure  of  Japan  greatly  injured  the  trade  of 
Newchwang,  which  was  a  dutiable  port,  and  China  to  remedy 
the  evil  has  decided  to  open  a  custom  hoiLse  at  Dalny,   July  1, 

1907.  The  agreement  signed  at  Peking,  May  30,  1907,  between 
M'  Hayashi,  Minister  for  Japan,  and  Sir  Robert  Hart,  contains 
the  following  regulations :  1*  the  Commissioner  and  Staff  of  the 
Customs  Office  at  Tairen  are  to  be  of  Japanese  nationality;  2*  sea* 
borne  goods  will  pay  no  import  duty,  but  tbii  will  be  levied 
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according  to  existing  treaties,  if  or  when  the  goods  pass  the 
frontier  of  the  leased  territory  ;  3*  merchandise  brought  from 
the  interior  of  China  into  the  leased  territory,  and  shipped  at 
Tairen,  will  pay  export  duty  according  to  existing  treaties. 
Produce  raised  in,  or  imported  by  sea  into  the  leased  territory, 
and  when  manufactured  may  be  shipped,  shall  pay  no  export 
duty;  4*  Chinese  merchandise,  or  products  from  the  treaty  ports 
to  Tairen,  shall  pay  no  duty  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  leased 
territory,  but  if  they  pass  the  frontier  into  the  interior  of  China, 
they  shall  pay  according  to  existing  treaties  ;  5*  the  custom 
house  can  issue  inland  steam-navigation  papers,  and  grant 
transit  passes  for  merchandise  going  into  the  interior  of  China, 
or  coming  therefrom  to  Tairen;  6*  the  transmission  of  Chinese 
closed  mails  between  Tairen  and  inland  ports  shall  be  free  of 
charge  ;  7*  the  Customs  tariff  in  vigour  in  Chinese  treaty  ports 
shall  be  applied  likewise  by  the  Maritime  Customs  Oflice  at  Tai- 
ren. A  similar  agreement  will  be  also  concluded  with  Russia, 
and  Chinese  Custom  Offices  established  at  the  frontier.  —  The 
South  Manchurian  Railway  Company  carries  on  a  steam  service 
between  Dalny,  Shanghai,  and  Hongkong.  Coal  is  the  principal 
export  article. 

Indmirj  aod  Commeroe.  —  Manchuria  has  displayed 
up  to  the  present  but  little  industrial  activity.  There  are 
however  a  considerable  number  of  sorghum  distilleries  and 
bean-oil  factories.  Gold  mines  and  collieries  are  also  somewhat 
actively  worked. 

Commerce  occupies  an  important  place.  The  prUidpai 
eoopoHs  are  beancake,  beans,  bean-oil,  furs,  skins  and  wild  silk. 
The  imparts  are  cotton  piece-goods  and  yarn,  kerosene  oil, 
sugar,  coal  and  matches. 

Hlffliways  of  Commanloailoii,  —  Besides  the  great 
waterways  (the  Amur,  9ungari,  Nanni  and  Liao-ho),  Manchuria 
has  several  important  land  routes.  The  principal  is  that  which 
Harts  from  Peking  ij^  ]J(,  and  proceeds  to  Siberia,  via  Kinchmo 
^^  M  ¥\  M^  ^tOcden,  Kirin,  Petuna,  TsUsihar  and  Mergen 
(these  two  last  in  the  Province  of  Hehlungkiang). 
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BaOwaars  in  HMtdmrla,  —  Manchuria  has  2  principal 
raUwap  Unes  :  the  Chinese  Eastern  railway,  and  the  Shanhai- 
kwan-Mukden  railway. 

1*.  The  CMfieM  BuBUm  raUwap  has  been  financed  and 
constructed  by  the  Russo-Chinese  bank.  It  traverses  Manchuria 
from  E.  to  S.E.,  then  from  N.  to  8.,  from  the  Siberian  frontier 
in  Hehlungkiang  to  Port  Arthur,  at  the  Southern  extremity  of 
Regent's  Sword.  Entering  from  Transbaikalia,  on  the  N.W., 
the  line  parses  via  Hailar,  Tsitsihar  and  Harbin.  Here  it  bran- 
ches S.,  passing  via  Ch'angch'un  g  ^  and  Mukden,  and  finally 
ending  at  Port  Arthur,  The  total  length  of  this  line  is  1,200 
miles.  From  Harbin,  a  branch  runs  Eastv?ards  to  Vladivostock, 
a  distance  of  300  miles  within  Chinese  territory,  and  100  in 
the  Russian  province  of  Primorsk.  By  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
signed  Sept.  5,  1905,  Russia  agreed  to  transfer  to  Japan,  with 
the  consent  of  China,  the  railway  line  between  Gh^angch^un 
(Kw'anch'^ngtze)  and  Port  Arthur  (465  miles),  and  this  transfer 
was  effectively  carried  out  July  31,  1906.  The  Japanese  section 
is  henceforth  styled  the  South  Manchurian  AatZway.  From  Port 
Arthur,  a  short  branch  runs  to  Dalny  in  the  bay  of  Talien. 
Another  line  (15  miles)  runs  Westward  from  Tashihk'iao  :fz  ^ 
K  junction  to  Yingk'ow  (Newchwang).  A  short  distance  N.  of 
Liaoyang,  a  third  line  runs  E.,  to  the  Yint^ai  mines,  from 
which  the  railway  derives  its  coal  supply.  A  light  military  rail-- 
v^ay,  constructed  by  Japan,  joins  Mukden  with  Ngantung  ^  )K 
(Antung),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river  (175  miles).  It  will 
be  restored  to  China,  and  converted  to  the  standard  gauge  in 
2  years. 

2*.  Ihe  ShamhaikwanrMukden  raOwap  9tne.  —  This  is  the 
extra-mural  extension  of  the  Imperial  North^China  railway,  or 
the  Peking-Tientsin  line.  At  the  Keupangtze  iH  ff  ^  junction, 
a  branch  line  runs  to  Newchwang  (Peking  to  Newchwang,  170 
miles).  The  main  line  continues  Northward  to  Sinmint'un  ^ 
H  lg.  The  section  between  Sinmint*un  and  Mukden  (36  miles) 
was  built  by  Japan  during  the  Russo- Japan,  and  has  been  res- 
tored to  China,  June  1,  1907,  on  payment  of  $  1,660,000.  It  has 
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the  Japanese  gauge  of  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  will  be  reconstructed 
jointly  by  China  and  Japan,  the  latter  supplying  half  the  capital, 
which  will  be  borrowed  from  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
C^,  and  redeemed  in  18  years. 

Hke  PalUade  or  Liuch'eng  jjff  j^  (willow  barrier).  —  A 
palisade,  or  barrier  of  stakes,  formerly  separated  Mongolia  from 
Manchuria.  It  was  constructed  to  protect  the  Liao  valley,  on 
the  W.,  from  the  Mongols;  and  on  the  B.,  from  the  Koreans 
and  outlaws  of  the  Long  White  Mountain.  It  extended  from 
the  N.  of  Kirin  city  to  Shanghaikwan,  with  a  spur  running  out 
into  Liaotung  peninsula.  It  is  traceable  to-day  only  in  a  few 
tottering  gate-ways  across  the  main  roads,  and  still  upheld  for 
purposes  of  toll-collecting. 

Admloi0traAi#ii.  —  Previous  to  1876,  Manchuria  was 
controlled  directly  by  the  various  Boards  at  Peking,  It  was 
then  decreed  that  each  of  the  3  Provinces  should  have  a  civil 
Governor  or  Siinfu  jft  UK-  The  Southern  Province,  or  Sh^ng- 
king  H  A,  was  to  have  a  Viceroy  called  Shdngking  Tsungtuh 
M  IK  tt  H*  A^  Mukden,  there  was  to  be  a  Tartar-General  or 
Tsiangkiin  J|f  9,  with  the  title  of  Mayor  or  Fuyin  Jff  ^  o( 
Mukden.  In  addition  to  the  functionaries  of  the  Provincial 
Government  enumerated  above,  Mukden  was  furthermore  to  have 
a  Provincial  Literary  Chancellor  or  Hsioht'ai  ^  ^,  and  6  Boards, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  corresponding  to  those  at  Peking.  The 
Southern  Province  was  also  to  have  3  Taot^ais  ^  3||,  stationed 
respectively  at  Mukden,  Yingk*ow  jf  p  (Newchwang),  and  Pung- 
hwang  Gh*6ng  JUL  A  Aft*  Kirin  was  to  have  a  Military  Gover- 
nor or  Tsiangkiin,  and  a  Taot'ai. 

The  military  organization  was  composed  of  the  Army  of  the 
8  Banners  or  Pahk'i  A  iK^  ^  yellow,  2  white,  2  red  and  2  blue. 
The  nationalities  composing  the  Banner  force  were  Manchus, 
Mongols,  and  descendants  of  those  Chinese  who  joined  the  Manchu 
troops  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  A.D.  1644.  Each  of  these 
formed  a  special  division,  three  to  each  Banner,  thus  constituting 
24  Banners  in  all. 

The   above  system  of  administration  was  applied  during 
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the  last  30  years.  On  April  20,  1907,  an  Imperial  decree 
abolished  the  Tartar^Generalship,  and  appointed  a  Viceroy  and 
3  Governors  to  rule  henceforth  over  the  country,  and  administer 
it  on  the  same  basis  as  the  18  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  The 
Viceroy  bears  the  title  of  Tungsansh€ng  Tsungtuh  ]((  H  ^  tt  V 
(Viceroy  of  the  3  Eastern  Provinces),  and  is  to  reside  at  Mukden. 
He  is  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  the  extinct  Tartar-Oeneralship, 
and  is  to  have  a  permanent  Yam6n  in  each  of  the  3  Provinces. 
These  he  will  visit  at  stated  times,  In  order  to  supervise  the  re- 
organization and  development  of  the  country.  He  Is  also  /m« 
perial  High  Commissioner,  this  title  giving  him  the  right  to  call 
to  his  assistance  troops  from  other  Provinces  outside  his  Viceroy- 
alty,  and  to  hold  control  over  them  virhile  virithin  his  jurisdic- 
tion.  The  3  Governors  of  FungtMen,  Kirin  and  Uehlungkiang 
have  the  additional  title  of  Major s^General,  thus  enabling  them 
to  control  Manchus  and  Mongols  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. The  Viceroy  and  Governors  are  allowed  to  come  to 
Peking  by  rail,  for  Imperial  audiences,  in  matters  concerning 
foreign  intercourse,  or  other  important  business  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  country. 

A  special  military  Commander  is  to  control  the  troops  of 
the  Viceroy  in  the  3  Provinces.  These  troops  may  not  exceed 
6  divisions,  or  72,000  men  {see  p.  332).  Schools  for  military 
education  are  also  to  be  established  in  each  Province,  and  the 
Viceroy  will  exercise  full  control  over  them 

The  territory  leased  to  Japan  has  a  military  Governor^Gen- 
eral.  He  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  controls  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  terri- 
tory, the  courts,  and  the  administration  of  the  South-Manchurian 
Railway  Company. 

Open  Ports.  —  Manchuria  has  5  ports  open  to  foreign 
trade  :  JTetrdiimfi^  ^  |^,  Ifgantung  $t  jK  (Antung),  Da^Mf 
(Taircn),  Mukden  or  Fungt'ien  YxxH^Ji  ^,  and  BarHn.  In 
the  treaty  and  additional  agreement  relating  to  Manchuria, 
entered  into  between  China  and  Japan,  1905,  it  has  been 
provided  to  open  several  other  towns  as  places  of  international 
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residence  and  trade:  Liaoyang,  Sinmin  Fu,  Funghwang  Ch*6ng, 
Tiehling,  Tungkiangtze,  and  Fakumto  in  Sh^ngking  Province  ; 
Kirin,  Gh'angch^un,  Ninguta,  Hunch^un  and  Sansing  in  the 
Kirin  Province;  and  Tsitsihar,  Hailar,  Aigun,  and  Manchuli  in 
Hehlungkiang  Province. 

Htatorieal  okeMhu  — -  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
XIV^^  century  that  the  Manchus  began  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  among  the  other  Tungusic  tribes  of  the  same  stock.  Their 
original  home  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Long  White 
Mountain.  The  founder  of  their  power  was  TMenming  Ji  j^,  or 
T^aitsu  Kao  Hwangti  ^  JB  K  S  9  (great  ancestor  and  lofty 
Emperor,  1616-1627),  who  organized  the  Hanchu  Kingdom, 
grouped  his  warriors  into  bands  of  300  men,  and  transferred 
his  capital  to  Mukden,  His  son  and  successor  T'ients'ung  Ji 
101  or  T^aitsung  W^n  Hwangti  ^  ^  3fiC  £  $  (great  forefather 
and  literary  Emperor,  1627-1644),  extended  his  sway  over  Liao- 
tung  j£  )K  and  Korea,  and  seized  Peking  ^  3J(.  The  Chinese 
General,  Wu  Sankv^ei  J%  H  4if  summoned  him  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Ming  t^  dynasty,  against  the  usurper  Li  ^zech'^ng  ^  Q 
jA  {see  p.  461).  He  acquiesced  promptly,  entered  Peking  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men,  suppressed  the  rebellion  and  pursued 
the  usurper  into  Shensi.  Ch^ungching  ^  H^  the  last  Emperor 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  strangled  himself  during  the  siege,  and  left 
no  successor.  T4ents^ung  refused  to  leave,  but  having  died  in 
the  midst  of  his  triumph,  his  infant  son  of  6  years  was  brought 
to  Peking,  and  proclaimed  Emperor  under  the  title  of  Shunchi 
M  i&«  or  Shitsu  Chang  Hwangti  "fi  JB  4C  £  9  (ancestor  and 
accomplished  Emperor,  1644-1662).  He  was  the  first  Monarch 
of  the  Manchu  or  TatsHng  :fz  fff  dynasty,  which  rules  over  China 
down  to  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


MONGOLIA  OR  THE  MONGKU  M  t 
COUNTRY. 


The  vast  plateau  which  lies  to  the  North  of  China  Proper,  and  st^parates  it  from 
Siberia,  is  called  Mongolia.  The  surface  of  this  plateau  is  far  from  being  equally  level 
throughout,  but  is  composed  in  reality  of  a  basin  formed  by  the  depression  of  the  Gobi 
desert.  The  latter  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  a  still  higher  region;  on  the  N.  E..  E.  and 
S.E.  by  the  Khingan  (Hsingngan  K  ft)  and  Yinshan  ffi  Ul  mountains;  on  the  S.,by  the 
Ordos  country,  and  on  the  S.  W..  by  the  Alashan  (Holanshan  S  ■  |Jj)  range.  For 
clearness'  sake,  we  shall  give,  besides  some  notions  on  the  country  in  general,  a  few 
details  upon  each  of  these  regions. 

Area.  —  1,367,953  square  miles. 

Popalaiion*  —  2,580,000,  or  nearly  2  to  the  square  mile. 

Name.  —  Besides  its  name  of  Mongolia,  derived  from  the 
word  Mongku  ^  "if,  it  is  sometimes  called  Gobi  (Kwopih  :J{  ^) 
or  the  Desert,  also  Shamo  ^  ^,  that  is  Sandy  Waste.  The 
Chinese  call  it  Han-hai  ^  f$  (rainless  sea),  but  this  last 
denomination  is  applied  more  particulary  to  the  central  part. 

Beondarles.  —  Mongolia  is  bounded  on  the 

N.  _  By  Siberia  (Provinces  of  Transbaikalia,  Irkutsk, 
Yenesei  and  Tomsk), 

W,  By  Siberia  (Province  of  Scmipalatinsk),  and  the 

New  Dominion  or  ^inkiang  {^  S, 
8.  _  By  China  (Kansu  -^  t|,  Shensi  Jffi  S^  and  Chihli 

B.  —  Py  Manchuria  (Mancbow  H  fH), 
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—  Considered  from  the 
Chihli  plain,  the  table^land  of  Mongolia  appears  like  a  aerrated 
chain  of  high  mountains.  Ascending  one  of  these  summits,  an 
immense  plateau,  ranging  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  in  height, 
discloses  itself  to  the  mew.  To  the  North  and  South  extends  a 
verdant  zone,  pasture^lands  prevailing  more  to  the  North,  and 
cultivated  fields  to  the  South.  An  immense  mountain  chain,  the 
Great  Khingan  (Hsingngan  H  ^),  rises  boldly  to  the  East  Its 
vast  mass  is  covered  with  forests,  vfhile  it  slopes  gently  towards 
the  Gobi  desert,  but  more  abruptly  towards  the  low  plains  of 
Manchuria,  A  considerable  mountain  mass  extends  throughout 
the  whole  North^West.  Its  peaks  afford  pasturage,  when  uncovered 
with  snow,  and  numerous  streams  issue  from  its,  sides.  At  high 
altitudes,  some  fine  expanses  of  salt  water  are  still  found,  remnants 
of  those  vast  inland  seas,  which  mu^t  have  formerly  existed  there. 
To  the  S,  W.,  are  mountains  and  table-lands  higher  than  the  Gobi, 
and  like  it  covered  with  sand.  There  are  few  important  towns 
in  this  immense  tract,  and  the  population  is  largely  nomad. 
The  Chinese  farmers  constantly  advancing  from  the  S.,  their  hand 
on  the  plough,  and  the  numerous  sedentary  Lamas  who  live  by 
thousands  in  the  monasteries  upon  the  plateau,  are  however  an 
exception.  This  country  is  on  the  whole  rather  poor,  and  inha- 
bited by  cattle-breeders,  continually  shifting  their  tents.  This 
however  was  not  always  so.  The  numerous  ruins  found  in  the 
desert  attest  that  it  was  formerly  cultivated,  and  dotted  over  with 
towns. 

Geoloffloal  tmmtliiaUtta.  —  The  Mongolian  plateau  is  the  extension  of  the 
T*ien-8han  ^  |l|i  or  heavenly  mountains.  It  seems  to  he  composed  of  metamorphic 
and  igneous  strata :  gneiss,  granite,  crystalline  and  slaty  schist.  It  was  formerly  bel- 
ieved that  it  had  formed  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  sea  during  the  primary  and  secondary 
periods,  hut  no  traces  of  rock  belonging  to  these  periods  have  been  found  on  the  pla- 
teau. The  name  Han-hai  ^  ||  (rainless  sea)  should  not  therefore  be  interpreted  in 
this  sense. 

On  the  elevated  plains  which  border  the  plateau,  and  on  the  slope  outside  Mon- 
golia, lie  extensive  beds  of  basaltic  and  other  volcanic  upheavals,  as  well  as  limestone 
and  carboniferous  rocks. 

Red  and  brown  conglomerate,  sandstone  and  clay  are  found  everywhere  through- 
out the  Gobi,  but  the  fossil  remains  which  they  contain,  attest  that  these  rocks  have 
been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water,  and  not  of  salt-water  lakes  or  inland  seas. 
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1®.  Til«  rij^iofi  jr.  W.  cf  JToMa  oimI  Or^o.  —  This  region 
forms  a  high  plateau  surrounded  by  four  ranges  of  mountains  : 
the  Sayan  (Saiansk)  and  JDuMlon  AUai  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  the 
Bkiagh  AUai  or  CSBiilral  AUai  to  the  8.  W. ,  the  ArtBtfBogdo  and 
Keaiai  to  the  S.  E.,  the  JEAoMMw^lMkm  and  the  Btyih-l^Bmydk 
to  the  N.  E.  —  This  plateau,  which  is  about  110,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  never  falls  below  a  level  of  2,300  feet  (at  the 
Ubsa-Nor  lake),  and  this  only  over  a  limited  space.  All  the 
rest,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  and  in  the  lowlands,  has 
an  elevation  ranging  from  3,000  to  4,500  feet.  Several  moun- 
tain chains  rise  much  higher.  A  good  many  peaks  of  the 
Southern  Altai  exceed  10,000  feet,  and  one  of  them,  the  Tasagtu- 
Bogdo,  seems  to  attain  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet.  Peaks, 
reaching  10,000  feet  and  more,  encircle  the  horizon,  except  to 
the  S.  E.,  between  the  Kentai  and  Artsa-Bogdo  ranges. 

The  passes,  whereby  the  plateau  is  approached,  are  also 
exceedingly  steep.  In  the  Southern  Altai,  they  are  not  lower  than 
9,000,  and  rise  as  high  as  10,000  feet.  One  of  the  principal 
of  this  South  Altai  range  is  the  Olen^Darba  pass,  which  is  9,240 
feet  high. 

Numerous  Hmets  water  this  region,  and  several  flow  into 
salt-lakes  with  no  outlets.  The  principal  are  the  Kabdo  river 
or  Kcbdogoi,  which  flows  into  the  MarauBmarN^r,  a  lake  situa- 
ted at  an  altitude  of  3,800  feet;  the  Tea  river,  running  into 
the  UbearNar,  a  lake  2,230  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  Teniaei, 
formed  by  the  UluJtom,  the  Belkem  and  the  KemeMk;  the 
SeUnga  with  its  tributary  the  Orkhon^  itself  receiving  the  Tela 
or  Urga  river.  These  two  latter  rivers  (the  Yenisei  and  the 
Selenga),  together  with  their  tributaries,  water  the  whole  Northern 
parts  of  this  vast  table-land. 

From  the  outer  sides  of  this  mountain-mass  only  a  few  small 
and  short  lived  streams  flow  towards  the  Gobi  and  Sungaria, 
and  are  soon  lost  in  the  sands.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
XJrungu^   which  waters  the   depression  situated   between   the 
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Central  Altai  and  Sungaria^  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,500  to  3,000 
feet. 

Besides  the  lakes  already  mentioned,  numerous  others 
occupy  here  and  there  the  depressions  of  the  plateau.  The 
principal  is  lake  KOBOOoi^  which  is  over  60  miles  in  length.  It 
is  the  only  one  whose  waters  escape  by  a  river,  called  the 
Bgingoif  and  flowing  into  the  Selenga.  It  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  5,300  feet,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-capped 
peak,  known  by  the  name  of  Jlfiffiibti-Srirc^fc.— These  lakes  vary 
in  dimension  with  the  years  and  seasons,  and  are  at  times  gradu- 
ally  dried  up. 

The  8.  B.,  and  S,  W.  parts  are  covered  with  gravel,  and 
are  destitute  of  trees.  The  wide  valleys  of  the  table -land  are 
all  in  a  similar  condition.  The  elevated  parts,  especially  the 
slopes  towards  the  N.,  are  covered  with  larch,  pine,  cedar  and 
birch-trees.  Wherever  the  forest  disappears,  as  when  the  S. 
is  approached,  excellent  pasture-land  is  found  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  region.  On  the  N.,  the  two  slopes  of  the  Aryon 
mountains  are  covered  with  woods.  Further  Southwards,  trees 
are  found  only  on  the  slopes  facing  the  North.  The  Altai  range 
is  completely  destitute  of  trees. 

2^.  Beffiim  of  the  MongoUan  Desert  of  Gobi.  —  This  is 
the  lowest  part  of  the  Oreat  Mongolian  table-land,  and  is  some- 
what funnel-shaped.  It  has  its  sand-rtvers  called  sha^ho  fjp  f^, 
and  is  almost  everywhere  a  stony  and  sandy  waste,  in  '  e 
midst  of  which  arise,  like  islands,  rocky  masses  constantly  eiuued 
by  sand- storms.  The  Gobi  is  not,  however,  entirely  a  sandless 
waste.  Beyond  the  sand-rivers,  there  is  good  land  which  yields 
shrubs,  and  a  scanty  but  nutritious  kind  of  grass.  Agriculture 
is  encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  Southern  plateau,  where 
the  land  is  nearly  everywhere  fertile,  and  yields  splendid  crops, 
without  manure,  for  years. 

Here  the  ch'ma^e  is  too  dry,  and  the  sands  too  permeable 
by  water,  to  allow  of  rivers  being  formed.  The  only  water 
available  is  (}ra\Yn  from  cisterns,  fed  by  the  summer  atorm* 
showers  t 
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The  Gobi  Desert  has  an  altitude  of  from  2,500  to  3,000 
feet,  and  is  slightly  undulated,  its  surface  being  broken  by  a 
series  of  hills  rising  from  100  to  1,100  feet  above  the  plateau. 

High  grass  covers  in  Spring  its  South-Eastem  part,  and 
imparts  to  it  the  aspect  of  a  sea  of  verdure.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Chinese,  "Land  of  high  grass." 

3:  BegUm  «/  the  Gr^ai  KMngan  (Hsingngan  H  ^). — The 
Khingan  is  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  running  in  a  S.W.-N.E. 
direction.  It  comes  from  Manchuria,  and  extends  to  the  N.  of 
Shansi  [I|  H,  through  the  Yinrslum  ^  (Ij  range.  It  is  forased 
by  a  series  of  two  or  three  parallel  chains,  ranging  in  all  from 
75  to  100  miles  wide.  The  €frtai  Xhingan  itself  rises  on  a 
base  of  from  3,000  to  3,200  feet  in  height,  and  attains  Tmally 
an  elevation  of  from  4,500  to  6,000  feet. 

To  the  N.,  between  the  Great  Khingan  and  the  Kentai, 
extends  a  high  undulated  tablC'-land,  covered  with  low  and  flat 
hills,  well  wooded  and  irrigated,  and  marshy  in  some  places. 
Two  important  rivers  drain  this  region  :  the  KertOen,  which 
runs  into  the  Dalai^Nor  lake  in  Manchuria,  and  the  Onon  river, 
which  flows  into  the  Shilka,  in  Siberia. 

The  Tinrshan  is  but  a  prolongation  of  the  Khingan,  and 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  5,800  feet. 

Btt9$  of  the  Oreat  Khingitn,  the  low  plain,  which  extends 
into  Manchuria,  is  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
It  possesses  fine  pasture-lands,  and  is  watered  by  rivers  which 
rise  in  the  Oreat  Khingan.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  N^tmi 
with  its  affluents,  and  the  Sharormuren,  which  is  known 
further  on  as  the  Liao-ho  jg^  j!^,  and  forms  the  boundary-line 
on  the  N.,  between  Ghihii  ||[  )|  and  Mongolia. 

4".  The  Ordos  piaieau^  called  the  Ho-t'ao  ^  ^  or  Ngoh- 
eultusze  fP  W  9  )6?i  is  hemmed  in  on  the  N.,  by  a  bend  of  the 
H-wang-ho  H  M-  ^^  slopes  gently  down  from  the  S.,  where  ils 
elevation  is  over  5,000  feet,  to  the  N.,  where  it  falls  to  3,200. 
It  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  sand,  especially  in  the  N. 
and  W.,  and  has  rather  large  depressions  called  "tsaidams/' 
which  are  th«  bottoms  of  dried-up  lakes.  Several  small  expanses 
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of  water  are  scattered  over  its  surface,  and  short  affluents  of 
the  Hwang-ho  drain  its  Eastern  part.  The  ArhmMfta  mountains, 
which  are  a  continuation  of  the  Alashan  (Holan-shan  5K  M  Ul) 
range,  rise  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the  plateau. 

To  the  N.  cf  the  OrioB  etmnirp,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hwang-ho,  extends  a  fairly  fertile  and  populous  plain,  walled 
in  on  the  N.  by  several  chains  of  mountains.  It  is  called  the 
"Urat  country.'' 

5^.  The  Aiashan  SeffUm  (Holan-shan  )(  M  llj)- —  '^^^^  ^^™' 
prises  two  parts,  one  mountainous  and  the  other  a  plateau,  both 
situated  between  the  Ordos  country,  and  the  New  Dominion  or 
Sinkiang  ff  9- 

ne  mmmiaine  rise  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Hwang- 
ho  JH  jBf,  and  run  in  a  S.W.-N.E.  direction.  They  extend  to 
a  distance  of  150  miles,  and  have  a  mean  width  of  15  miles. 
Their  peaks  rise  to  from  5,000  to  6,500  feet  beyond  the  plateau, 
itself  in  this  place  from  3,300  to  5,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
They  do  not,  however,  reach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  These 
peaks  are  very  rocky  and  of  barren  aspect. 

The  ptaieau  is  broken  up  with  hills.  The  altitude  of  its 
lowest  parts  reaches  4,000  feet,  but  falls  to  3,500  towards 
the  Etsingol,  and  to  3,300  at  lake  Sogok.  The  hills  rise  to 
about  1,000  feet  beyond  the  plateau.  The  principal  river  found 
there  is  the  BM^ol,  which  empties  itself  into  Soffok^Nor.  Two 
other  rivers,  coming  likewise  from  the  Kansu  '^  jK  mountains, 
are  partly  dried  up  before  reaching  the  lakes  towards  which 
they  flow. 

OUmate.  ^-  The  olimate  of  Mongolift  is  very  dry,  and  offers  great  variations  of 
temperature,  not  only  from  one  season  to  another,  but  even  within  the  same  day.  The 
country  is  swept  constantly  by  sand-storms,  and  seems  to  be  ever  covered  with  a  cloud 
of  yellow  dust. 

The  N.  W.  region  is  especially  cold  on  account  of  its  elevation.  At  Uiga,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  4:1°  Fahrenheit.  The  thermometer  descends  to  zero  in 
January,  and  rises  to  79**  P.  in  July.  The  dry,  cold  winds,  which  blow  from  the  N.  W., 
render  the  Winters  even  still  more  severe. 

In  the  Gobi  desert  and  the  Alashan  region,  the  climate  becomes  still  drier  and 
more  rigorous.  In  Winter,  the  thermometer  falls  at  times  to— 29°  F., and  rises  in  July 
to  100*.    Occasionally,  it  has  reached  as  high  as  US**  F. 
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At  Siwantze  W  fH^i  it^  the  extreme  S.  £.  of  the  Gobi  desert,  the  annual  mean 
temperature  is  37"  P.,  that  of  January  —  1",  and  that  of  July  93*  F. 

In  the  N.  of  the  Ordos  country,  snow  begins  to  fall  in  Octobur,  and  does  not 
melt  until  April.  A  temperature  of  —  22*  F.  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  thermometer 
registers  sometimes  during  whole  weeks  even  lower  readings. 

The  daily  variation  is  often  considerable,  ranging  in  March,  from  — 18*  F.  at 
daybreak,  to  68*  in  the  shade,  during  the  afternoon. 

The  dryness  of  the  country  arises  from  the  encircling  mountains  which  arrest 
the  rain-clouds.  During  Summer,  no  rain  falls  in  Mongolia  save  during  heat-storms. 
At  Urga,  the  mean  rainfall  is  8  inches.  At  Siwantze,  better  exposed  to  the  S.E. 
monsoon,  it  is  18  inches. 

Fanna  and  Flora.  —  The  flora  of  Mongolia  varies  according  to  the  regions. 
In  the  N.j  are  found  forests,  rich  in  pine,  fir,  larch,  aspen,  birch  and  cedar-trees.  In 
the  S.y  in  the  Yin-shan  mountains,  there  are  also  large  forests,  in  which  are  found  the 
aspen,  birch,  willow,  alder,  dwarf  oak-trees  and  thuyas.  In  the  N.  and  S-E.^  there  are 
fine  pasture-lands.  In  the  Gobi  desert,  there  are  scarcely  any  trees  or  shrubs  except  a 
few  dwarf-elms,  fragrant  artemisia*,  and  willows,  and  here  and  there  some  patches  of 
stunted  grass. 

The  fauna  of  the  country  is  richer,  without  however  being  copious.  The  prin- 
cipal wild  animals  found,  are  the  wolf  and  fox  (both  numerous),  the  antelope,  argali, 
wild  horse,  onager  {dziggetai  in  Mongol),  monkey,  tiger  (near  the  borders  of  Manchuria), 
bear,  and  wild  boar,  while  the  birds  are  the  eagle,  kite  and  crow.  In  Winter,  numerous 
aquatic  birds  frequent  the  swamps  and  lakes.  Lizards  and  reptiles  abound  in  the  Gobi 
desert.  Several  of  the  latter  are  very  dangerous,  especially  the  hothrops  serpent. 

Affrienliaral  Wealtli*  —  The  agricultural  wealth  of  Mon- 
golia consists  chiefly  in  pasture-lands,  and  the  flocks  reared 
thereon  :  sheep,  goats,  horses,  camels  and  yaks. 

Mineral  Wealth.  —  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is 
up  to  present  little  explored,  and  seems  to  consist  principally  of 
salt,  coal,  marble,  granite  and  graphite. 

Populatloo.  —  The  population  of  Mongolia  is  scanty.  It  is  especially  centred 
in  the  N.,  the  S.,  and  the  S.  E.  The  Central  region,  and  that  of  the  S.  are  almost  unin- 
habited. 

Mongolia  is  peopled  by  three  principal  races :  the  Mongols,  the  Turkis  and  the 
Chinese.  The  Turkis  occupy  the  W.,  the  Chinese  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  S.,  where 
they  are  engaged  in  opening  up  the  country,  while  the  Mongols  inhabit  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Mongols  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes.  The  principal  are :  in  the  N., 
the  Kalkh4i8  (the  Great  Conqueror,  Genghis-khan  1164-1227,  belonged  to  this  group) ;  in 
the  W.,  the  Kalmucks  (divided  into  Buriats,  Turguts  and  Eleuths),  the  majority  of 
whom  have  crossed  over  to  Tibet,  Sungaria  and  Siberia;  in  the  E.,  the  Chakhars.  —The 
name  Taa-tar  sometimes  given  to  the  Mongols  applies  only  to  the  Northern  group, 
but  even  this  must  be  taken  with  restriction,  the  proper  appellation  being  Tatars. 

The  Mongols  are  a  well-built  and  sturdy  race.  They  are  often  of  great  width 
across  the  shoulders.  The  chest  is,  generally  speaking,  arched;  the  neck  thick-set;  the 
face  large  and  flat ;  the  cheek-bones  prominent ;  the  eyelids  less  oblique  than  those  of 
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the  Chinese;  the  nose  broad  and  flat;  the  beard  black,  short,  and  scanty ;  the  voice 
deep  and  sonorous,  the  features  tanned  by  the  smoke  of  the  "yourt"  or  tent,  and  exposure 
to  the  sun's  rays,  while  the  hands  and  feet  are  relatively  small.  Men  and  women  are 
full  of  vigour  and  strength.  Their  character  is  frank  and  open,  though  rather  rude. 
They  are  warm-hearted  and  hospitable,  but  improvident, lazy,  filthy  and  much  addicted 
to  drunkenness.  They  are  jovial,  and  fond  of  physical  exercise  and  athletic  sports.  They 
are  splendid  horsemen,  and  as  many  as  4,000  may  be  seen  at  times  contesting  for  the 
prize  of  daring  and  speed.  On  foot,  they  are  awkward  and  walk  heavily.  Accustomed 
to  live  either  in  the  **yowrt"  (tent)  or  in  the  open  air,  they  have  become  inured  to  pri- 
vations of  all  kinds. 

The  majority  of  the  men  embrace  a  life  of  celibacy,  in  the  Lama  monasteries,  and 
thus  thin  the  population,  which  is  fast  advancing  towards  extinction. 

The  Kirghity  who  inhabit  the  W.,  are  of  Turkish  origin.  Their  cheek-bones 
are  high  like  those  of  the  Mongols,  but  in  a  lesser  degree ;  their  limbs  are  strong  and 
well  shaped,  their  eye  is  quick,  but  the  nose  is  convex,  the  beard  black  and  fairly 
abundant,  while  their  bearing  is  proud  and  haughty.  Their  reputation  of  highway- 
men is  well  deserved.  They  are,  however,  hospitable  and  open-hearted,  and  like  the 
Mongols,  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  life  on  horseback. 

Hell^ioD. — Nearly  all  the  Mongols  are  Buddhists.  Indian  Buddhism^  however, 
after  passing  to  Tibet,  was  transformed  into  Lcumaism.  Lamaa  are  Buddhist  monks 
who  observe  the  forms  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  and  lead  generally  a  conventual  life. 
Two  principal  sects  are  distinguished,  from  the  colour  of  their  dress  and  their  head- 
covering  :  the  red  Lamas  and  the  yellow  Lamaa  (Bed  Gaps  and  Tellow  Caps).  The 
latter  predominate  in  Mongolia.  Of  the  three  High  Dignitaries  of  Lamaism,  or  Living 
Buddhas,  2  reside  in  Tibet,  and  1  at  Urga,  in  Mongolia.  This  latter  bears  the  name  of 
HiU*ukht*u  Vf  H  }£  H  ( A  Mongolian  word  meaning  one  who  returns  again,  or  an 
Avatar  J,  He  holds  authority  over  25,000  Lamas,  and  maintains  150,000  slaves,  who 
tend  his  flocks.  Previous  to  1664,  he  resided  at  Kweihwa  Ch'6ng  S  'ffc  iJE,  in  Shansi 
ill  0  Province.  Nearly  all  Lama  monasteries  have  now  their  Avatars,  or  Living 
Buddhas.  These  Lamasaries  are  very  numerous,  and  reckon  some,  as  many  as  20,000 
Lamas  or  more.  According  to  recent  statistics,  the  Lamas  form  the  g  of  the  male 
population  of  Mongolia.  They  wield  great  power,  and  enjoy  wealth,  owing  to  the 
numerous  donations  which  they  receive. 

The  Lama  form  of  Buddhism  is  much  adulterated  in  Mongolia  with  Shamanism 
and  Idolatry. 

Lan^oase.  —  The  most  widely  diffused  type  of  the  Mongol  language,  speken 
throughout  the  country,  belongs  to  the  Ural-Altaic  family,  as  the  Turkish  and  Manchu 
dialects.  It  abounds  in  dissyllabic  roots,  and  is  rich  in  words  and  forms.  The  alphabet 
is  syllabic,  and  of  Syro-Uigur  origin.  It  has  7  vowels,  17  consonants  and  5  diphthongs. 
Gutturals  and  aspirates  are  largely  used.  The  writing  has  undergone  various  trans- 
formations. Its  latest  form,  which  resembles  knotted  cords,  dates  from  the  XIII^ 
century.  Mongol  is  written  in  vertical  columns,  from  top  to  bottom,  but  unlike 
Chinese,  the  lines  proceed  from  left  to  right. 

The  Mongol  language  has  its  conjugations  and  declinations.  Sentences  consist 
of  a  number  of  participial  clauses,  with  the  principal  verb  at  the  end,  and  this  gives 
them  at  times  an  indefinite  length.  In  the  spoken  language,  the  letter  r  is  frequent, 
but  the  consonant  f  is  non-existent. 

The  liturgical  books,  which  the  Lamas  are  bound  to  learn  by  heart,  without 
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tmderstancliiig  their  meaniDg,  are  written  in  Tibetan.  For  this  reason,  and  also 
because  the  book  style  differs  much  from  the  colloquial,  there  is  very  little  literature 
to  be  found  in  the  Mongolian  language. 

SPECIMEN  OP  MONGOL  WRITING. 
(OrdoB  Dialect). 

12      3      4      5      6      7 


mm 


Enguguet  satsha  Borh'ano  oronn  tor  torog'o  boloyo. 
(After  ku  demise,  he  will  be  reSmbodied  in  ihe  realm  of  Buddha). 

.  Towns  And  Principal  Oentres. — MongoUa  has  but  few 

important  towns.  This  is  due  to  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
inhabitants^  who  are  largely  nomads.    The  principal  towns  are : 

Vroa  or  K'urun  f^  ^. — Population,  13,000  Lama  monks, 
and  25,000  Chinese  and  Mongols.  It  is  the  Sacred  CUw  of  the 
Mongeief  the  €freat  OUlf  (Dahuren),  the  Hdy  dty  (Bogdokuren). 
The  name  Urga,  given  to  it  by  the  Russians,  comes  from  *'Orgo'' 
(palace  of  a  high  official).  It  is  situated  on  the  Selhi,  a  tribut- 
ary of  the  Tola  (T'ohla-ho  fg  ^  fgf)^  from  which  it  is  distant 
2  miles.  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  opposite  the  sacred  mountain,  an 
extinct  crater  5,200  feet  high,  and  upon  which  OenghU^khan 
(the  Greatest  khan)  is  said  to  have  been  born.  At  the  present 
day,  it  is  composed  of  three  parts  :  1^  the  huren  or  monastery. 
This  contains  the  principal  sanctuaries,  and  the  residence  of  the 
living  Buddha.  The  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  withdrew  there  before 
the  British  expedition  entered  Lhassa,  August  3,  1904  ;  2®  the 
Lama  city,  in  which  are  several  monasteries  and  Lama  habita- 
tions ;  3^  Maimai  Ch'ing  JK  ]K  JA*  '^^^^  ^^  ^^^  commercial 
city,  where  important  dealings  (in  cattle^  camels,  horses,  sheep, 
piece-goods,  milk  etc),  are  carried  on  between  RussianSj  Mongols 
and  Chinese, 

China  has  her  Imperial'Agent  or  Amban  (Manchu  term  for 
high  officer)  at  Urga.  He  is  styled  K^ulunpanshi  Tach'6n  J0$ 
a  Wt  ^  i^  ^  (t^^'^^^n  Imperial  Agent),  and  is  associated  with 
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a  high  Mongolian  OflBicial  (Panshi  Tach'6n  H^  ^  :^  St  Imperial 
Agent).  Both  are  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  commerce 
between  Rxxssiay  and  the  frontier  city  of  Kiakhta   (K'iahk'oht'u 

K(9bdo  ^  ^  $'  —  A  small  town  situated  on  the  Bayantu, 
at  the  opening  of  a  low  plain.  It  has  a  fortress,  where  the 
Governor  of  the  city  resides,  and  a  small  commercial  quarter, 
occupied  principally  by  Chinese  with  some  Mongols.  It  is  an 
Important  commercial  centre  for  the  cattle-breeders  of  the  region. 

Uiuaaui^ai  ^  £  H  He  "a  •  ~  ^  ^<>^^  situated  to  the  East 
of  Kobdo,  and  similar  to  it  in  many  respects.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  military  Governor  of  the  Kalkhas  region. 

Indnsiry  and  Comineree. — Industry  is  little  developed, 
and  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  felt  tents. 

Commerce  is  important:  25,000  horses,  10,000  horned  cattle, 
250,000  sheep,  330,000  hides,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
furs  are  exported  annually  from  Eastern  Mongolia.  From  North- 
western Mongolia,  the  annual  export  is  still  more  considerable, 
and  comprises:  70,000  horses,  30,000  camels,  and  from  1,500,000 
to  2,000,000  sheep.  Mongolia  exports  also  salt,  timber  and 
deer-horns. 

The  imports  frovn  China  are  tea,  cotton,  Chinaware, 
cutlery,  tobacco  and  paper.  The  imports  ftovn  JBusBia  are  less 
considerable,  but  are  however  constantly  increasing. 

The  IratMporl  9/ goods  occupies  a  large  number  of  Mongols. 
As  many  as  100,000  camels  are  employed  in  conveying  tea  from 
Kalgan  (Ghihli  ]![#)  ^  Siberia.  Another  1,200,000  camels  and 
300,000  bullock-waggons  are  employed  in  the  inland  caravan 
trade. 

"HMgiMMS^ym  o€  Comuiuiileatloii.  —  The  most  frequented 
thoroughfare  is  that  which  leads  Irom  Kalgan  to  Kiakhta^  via 
Urga. 

Another  road  branches  off  at  Sair-Usu,  and  proceeds  to 
Uliasut^ai  and  Kobdo. 

During  Winter,  transport  is  effected  by  camels;  in  Summer, 
by  bullock- waggons. 
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A  r6irtilar|M0ftil  Mrvlo0 ''organized  by  Russia"  connects 
Kiakhta  and  Kalgan,  passing  via  Urga.  There  are  4  depar- 
tures per  month  in  each  direction,  3  for  the  light  mail,  and  1 
for  the  heavier  parcels.  The  light  mail  is  carried  by  two  horses 
mounted  by  Mongol  riders,  who  travel  at  full  speed.  Relays 
are  established  every  20  miles.  The  light  mail  takes  8  days 
in  Summer  to  make  the  trip,  and  9  ^  in  Winter.  For  the 
heavier  parcels,  from  20  to  25  days  are  required. 


I.  —  Mongolia  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Lifan  Yuen  3  f|p  K,  or  Mongolian  Superintendency,  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Peking. 

A  part  of  the  country  is  now  attached  to  Shansi  }Jj  Jg  ^^^ 
Ghihli  jiiH.  The  rest  is  divided  into  Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia. 

Jbmer  Mangoita,  or  Nei  Mongku  ^  HI  l^T,  comprises  the 
whole  country  lying  between  the  Gk>bi  desert,  China  Proper 
and  Manchuria.  It  is  also  called  Mongolia  of  the  49  Banners, 
from  the  military  organization  adopted  there.  It  is  arrayed  in 
tv?o  sectionsj  termed  the  right  and  left  wings,  the  left  occupying 
the  Eastern,  and  the  right  the  Western  half  of  the  country. 
These  two  sections  are  divided  into  6  chogolgan  or  Leagues 
(M6ng  92  in  Ohinese),  which  embrace  the  whole  of  the  24  tribes 
or  Pu  US  (in  Mongol,  Aimaks  j|  H  3%),  under  which  they  are 
distributed.  Each  tribe  comprises  1  or  several  banners,  that  of 
the  Ordos,  for  instance,  having  7.  Each  League  is  ruled  by  a 
petty  Prince  called  the  Oaptain-Oeneral  (M6ngchang  JB  ^)  of 
the  chogolgan.  He  is  selected  from  among  the  leading  chieftains 
of  the  tribes,  and  approved  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Mongolian  Superintendency.  —  Two 
Military  Governors-General,  one  residing  at  Jehol,  and  the  other 
at  Kalgan  (Changkia-k'ow  $  jjc  D  i  the  gate-town  on  the  line 
of  the  Great  Wall),  are  appointed  for  the  control  of  Inner  Mon- 
golia. In  civil  matters,  they  depend  on  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli. 
The  Commissaries  of  this  latter  reside  at  Kalgan  and  Jehol,  and 
administer  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Chinese  population  inhabiting 
Inner  Mongolia. 

Oyier  M^na^Ua,  or   Wai  Mongku  ^  ^  "^i  comprises  all 
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the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Mongols  who  inhabit  it,  especially 
the  Kalkhas  ^  Iff  Kjlr*  have  maintained  their  independence 
longer  than  the  other  tribes,  and  even  now,  their  allegiance  is 
rather  nominal  than  real.  They  constitute  4  great  tribes  or 
aimahs,  3  of  whom  are  still  governed  by  hereditary  rulers, 
bearing  the  title  of  Khan  (in  Chinese,  Han  ff).  The  number  of 
banners,  distributed  among  the  4  tribes,  is  83.  By  the  addition 
of  2  banners  of  Bleuths,  and  1  of  Khoits,  the  number  of  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Kalkhas  reaches  86  in  all.  The  Khans  of  the  Kal- 
khas testify  their  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of  China  by  an 
annual  presentation  of  9  white  animals  (Kiupah  jl  g),  consist- 
ing of  eight  horses  and  a  camel,  all  pure  white  in  colour. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Kalkhas  are  the  Kalrmiks  or 
Western  Mongols.  They  are  divided  into  6  tribes :  Eleuths, 
Turbets,  Turguts,  Khoshoits,  Khoits  and  Ch^oros.  They  inhabit 
the  region  of  Kuku-Nor,  and  the  Northern  borders  of  Tibet 
(ancient  Tangut). 

A  Chinese  Imperial  Agent  resides  at  Urga,  and  maintains 
his  authority  over  the  Kalkhas  chiefs.  The  Western  Kalkhas 
are  under  the  rule  of  the  military  Governor  of  Uliasut'ai. 

Army.  —  The  Mongol  tribes  have  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  bnt  in  fact 
only  Inner  Mongolia  supplies  soldiers.  The  Mongol  army  has  but  cavalry.  There  are 
1,825  camps  numbering  198,000  men,  of  whom  ^  is  armed  with  rifles.  Evry  3  or  4 
years,  a  general  review  is  held  at  Kalgan. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

CHINESE   TURKESTAN   OR   THE 

NEW  DOMINION 

ALSO  CALLED  SINKIANG  ^M. 


Sinkiang  forms,  as  it  were,  the  19**  Province  of  Chiua.  Thus  considered,  we 
might  have  described  it  immediately  after  the  18  Provinces.  The  region,  the  climate, 
the  language,  the  administration,  are  however,  widely  different.  Sinkiang  itself,  is 
composed  of  such  heterogeneous  parts,  that  we  deem  it  necessary  foi-  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, quite  in  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  to  give  also  some  details  upon 
each  of  its  principal  divisions. 

JLrea.  —  550,579  square  miles. 

Popolatloii.  —  1,200,000   inhabitants,   or   2    per   square 

• 

mile.  As  in  Mongolia,  a  great  part  of  the  country,  viz.  the 
desert  and  the  mountains,  is  uninhabited.  The  population  is 
grouped  in  isolated  oases,  or  in  some  of  the  well  irrigated  valleys. 

name.  —  The  name  BImk/kmg  jgr  $1  ^&b  been  given  to  it 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  recently  organized,  in  1878,  after  the 
victory  gained  over  the  Mussulman  insurrection  in  the  North- 
West  («e0  p.  363).  It  is  also  sometimes  called  JBkMfMtt  Tiir- 
hetMan^  from  the  name  of  its  larger  portion  ;  also  Ch/knese  2^Mr- 
Irasfgn,  in  opposition  to  Russian  or  Western  Turkestan ;  finally 
'Ejuihgaftia  from  Kashgar,  the  name  of  its  principal  town. 


—  Sinkiang  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  —  By  Siberia, 

W.  —  By  Russian  or  Western  Turkestan,  and  by  Hin- 
dustan, 
S.  —  By  Tibet, 
B.  —  By  Kansu  -g*  ]|[|  and  Mongolia. 
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IVii/ecliiral  €md  other  jDltfMotitf.  — Sinkiang  has  6  Fttfe^ 
tures  or  JPW^  )ff,  9  Chows  ff{  and  8  THngs  %. 

The  Pre/eeiiure0  are  : 

V  Tih-hwa  Pu  jft  ft  ff  or  VrumUi, 
7P  Yfink'i  Pu  »  *  Iff  or  Karaahar, 

2P  Shuleh  Fu  £t  ft  Iff  (Kashgar  or  Shuf  u  hsien  Sttt'lt  dependa  on  it)> 
4<»  S0Ch*6  PU  »  «L  Iff  or  Yarhand, 

ff»  Wdnsnh  Fu  ■  1^  iff  or  ^A»u, 
2%6  CftOMW  are  : 

V  K*UCh*6  Chow  «  *  *  or  ^i*c/ta. 

7p  Hwotien  Chow  m  M  *  or  Khoten. 

The  Things  are  : 

!•  Tingkihshaenl  T'ing  H  S  *  It  ■  or  Yangi-Hissar, 

2P  Wnahih  T'ing  H  ff  ■  or  UckTur/an, 

30  K'uenlk'ohlah  Wnsn  T'ing  «1l«lHllllJi  or  Kurkara.u$u, 
4»  Chdnsi  T'ing  9119  Ji  or  Barkui, 

5»  Hahmih  T*mg  Ift  »  fi  or  Hami  (Kkamil), 
6®  T'nlllfAa  T*mg  l±  •  S  ■  or  Turf  an, 

7°  Taingho  T'ing  tt  IT  fl, 

8»  T*ahch*6llg  T*illg  «  i*  fli  or  Tarhagatai. 

ABpeei;  and  CluuracierlstlcB.  —  Sinhiang  is  an  immense 
desert,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  except  for  a  few  cases, 
sandy  and  barren  throughout.  The  melting  sno'ws  give  rise  to 
/ew  rirers,  and  hence  it  'well  deserves  the  name  of  ^'Chinese 
Siberia*',  The  Southern  part  is  a  closed  in  basin,  communicating 
with  the  outside  only  through  a  few  passes.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness,  we  shall  call  all  this  part  BasUm  Turkesianf  or 
T^ienshan  Nanlu  ^  |I{  |^  K  (^^^  great  road  South  of  the  T'ien- 
shan  range).  —  Its  North'Eastem  part  is  a  series  of  mountains, 
valleys  and  plateaux.  We  shall  style  it  likewise  by  the  name  of 
Swnffaria  or  T^ienshan  Pehlu  5S  llj  4k  K  (^^^  great  North  road 
of  the  THenshan).  * —  The  Eastern  THenshan  J^  |lj  range 
separates  these  two  regions  from  one  another.  —  Sinhiang  being 
largely  a  place  of  passage,  is  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  races 
Though  impoverished  and  distressed  in  general,  the  country 
seems  to  have  been  formerly  well  populated,  and  the  sand^ 
buried  ruins   discovered  there,   attest    that  in  days  gone  by,  it 
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enjoyed  a  certain  prosperity.  The  inroads  of  the  sands,  however, 
seem  to  threaten  with  ruin,  and  hinder  the  development  of  all  the 
new  towns  which  are  rising  there. 

CSeolofflcal  ccnaUtatlOB.-— Sinkiang  is  a  series  of  gravelly  and  sandy  basins, 
Burronnded  by  high  mountains  of  igneous  and  primary  formation,  where  granite, 
schist  and  crystalline  looks  predominate.  It  ma>  possibly  be  that  the  sea  filled  these 
basins  during  the  secondary  and  tertiary  period,  but  there  is,  however,  no  proof  of  this. 
What  seems  certain  is  that  vast  inland  lakes  formerly  covered  part,  if  not  all,  of  these 
basins.    Some  of  these  lakes  remain,  even  to  the  present  day,  especially  in  Sungaria. 

Orograpliy*  —  Eastern  Turkestan  forms  a  basin  closed  on 
all  sides,  and  varying  in  altitude  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  It  is  bounded  by  a  circle  of  mountains,  the  height 
of  which  diminishes  only  towards  the  East,  as  they  approach 
Kansu*^j|f.  These  mountains  incline  abruptly  in  narrow  terraces 
to  the  South.  They  slope  also  in  a  series  of  chains,  but  less 
rapidly,  to  the  West  and  North.  These  mountains  are  the 
following  : 

l"".  In  the  South,  the  Nan^ahan  jff  [Ij  and  AUyn-Tagh 
mountains,  both  branches  of  the  K^ueniun  %  Jjfj^  range.  They 
reach  an  altitude  of  from  21,300  to  25,500  feet,  and  are  capped 
with  perpetual  snow  above  the  line  of  18,000  feet. 

2^.  In  the  West,  the  ICiiroJboratit  mountains,  the  massive 
block  of  the  Bamira,  and  the  Trana-AUaiL  Their  highest  peaks 
attain  an  elevation  of  26,000  feet. 

3^  In  the  North,  the  T'ienrahan  ^  ]\\.  This  mountain- 
range  stretches  out  into  a  series  of  parallel  chains  which  slope 
to  the  South.  Its  base  sometimes  attains  180  miles  in  width. 
All  the  summits  of  the  TMen-shan  are  covered  with  large  gla- 
ciers. The  most  famous  peak  is  that  of  Khan^Tengri,  the  altitude 
of  which  is  22,300  feet.  The  TMen-shan  continues  Eastward 
by  the  BoffdO'daf  and  more  to  the  South,  by  the  Beh^ahan 
jg  llj  (white  mountain),  a  low  range  4,500  feet  high,  and 
intersected  by  parallel  ridges  rising  to  the  height  of  7,200  feet. 

Further  to  the  North  lies  the  tabie^Umd  o/  Sungaria,  rising 
from  1,600  to  6,000  feet,  and  the  Hi  valley  which  is.  encircled 
by  steep  mountains. 
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JDepresalonB*  —  In  certain  parts  of  Sinkiang  Hf  g[«  ^^ 
surface  of  the  land  sinks  considerably.  At  the  South-Eastern 
foot  of  the  Western  T'ien-shan  5^  [Ij,  there  is  a  large  depres- 
sion of  the  soil,  50  miles  wide  by  100  in  length,  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet  above  sea>level. 
Further  to  the  North-East,  between  the  Eastern  T'ien-shan  ^1^  [Ij 
and  the  Shol-tagh,  another  but  much  deeper  depression  is  found. 
To  the  West  of  Hami,  it  is  but  120  feet  in  altitude,  while  to  the 
West  of  Turfan,  it  even  seems  to  be  below  the  sealevel.  The 
depression  between  the  Eastern  T4en-shan  and  the  Shol-tagh  is 
called  the  Luh^shun  depression^  from  the  place  where  it  is  deepest. 
It  is  very  fertile,  and  appears  to  have  been  formerly  well  inha- 
bited. 

JPUsses*  —  Few  passes  allow  Sinkiang  to  hold  relations  with 
the  neighbouring  countries.     The   following  are  the  principal  : 

1*.  In  the  K'uenlun  }gf^  ^  range,  the  Tash-Davan  pass  (to 
the  S.  of  the  ancient  Lob-Nor),  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet  above 
sea-level ; 

2*.  In  the  Karakoram  range,  the  Karakoram  pass,  at  an 
altitude  of  18,500  feet.  The  road  over  this  pass  is  much  fre- 
quented, and  leads  from  Yarkand  to  Leh  (Ladak  in  Kashmir) ; 

3®.  In  the  Pamirs,  the  Shishiklik  pass,  at  an  altitude  of 
14,200  feet; 

4*.  In  the  Trans^Altai,  the  Kyzil-Art  pass; 

5®.  In  the  Western  THen-shan  range^  there  are  2  passes  : 
the  Muz^Art  which  is  the  principal  one,  and  the  Tereft-Dauan, 
at  an  altitude  of  12,500  feet: 

6®.  In  the  Eastern  THenshan,  one  of  the  passes  is  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  5,300  feet,  all  the  others  are  at  an  altitude  of 
7,000,  and  reach  at  times  even  an  elevation  of  13,500  feet.  The 
principal  of  these  passes  is  that  of  Urumtsi ; 

7*.  To  the  N,  of  the  Hi  valley,  in  the  Boro-koro  range,  is  the 
Talki  pass,  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  4,500  feet  above  the 
Hi  valley. 

OUmale. —  Although  the  climate  of  Sinkiang  varies  exceedingly  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  country  to  the  other,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  it  is  very  dry  and 
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severe.  It  rains  or  snows  scarcely  20  or  25  days  in  the  year.  In  January,  the  ther- 
mometer falls  to  13*  Fahrenheit  helow  freezing  point,  and  rises  in  Summer  to  86^ 
and  97**  F-  The  nights  are  often  calm,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  especially  in 
Spring,  terrible  sand-storms  sweep  over  the  country.  The  air  ever  laden  with 
sand,  even  when  it  appears  rather  clear,  forms  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
this  region.  The  sand  penetrates  everywhere,  and  saturates  even  a  person's  clothes, 
without  there  being  any  means  of  protecting  oneself  from  it. 

Hydrosimplijr. — )n  Winter,  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen. 
In  Spring  and  Summer,  when  the  snows  melt,  numerous  rivers 
are  formed  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  but  as  they  continue 
their  course,  they  soon  disappear  in  the  sands.  Only  one  large 
river,  the  Tarim,  irrigates  this  region.  The  principal  towns  of 
Sinkiang  are  built  along  its  banks,  and  upon  those  of  its  tribu- 
taries. 

The  Tarim  (T*ahlimuh-ho  j^Sk^tff) "ses  in  the  Karakoram 
glaciers.  It  is  at  first  a  foaming  torrent,  ever  increasing  in 
volume  till  it  leaves  the  mountains,  a  short  distance  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Yarkand,  its  bed  falling  13,000  feet  in  200  miles.  After  reach- 
ing the  plain,  its  current  becomes  less  impetuous,  and  its  bed 
falls  only  13,000  feet  in  300  miles, till  the  place  where  it  recei- 
ves the  Khoten-Daria.  From  this  point  till  its  great  southward 
bend,  its  bed  falls  300  feet,  but  further  on,  the  incline  is  only 
100  till  it  finally  reaches  the  Kara-Zios/ium  lake.  The  Tarim 
is  about  1,250  miles  in  length,  and  receives  numerous  affluents. 
Its  bed  is  sometimes  from  12  to  20  feet  deep.  It  is  then  navi- 
gable, but  being  utilized  by  the  peasantry  who  divert  its  waters, 
and  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  the  dryness  of  the  air,  its 
volume  quickly  diminishes,  and  it  is  but  a  mere  stream,  when 
it  ends  in  the  Kara-koshum  lake.  This  latter  has  taken  the 
place  of  Lob^Nor,  formerly  an  immense  expanse  of  water,  but 
now  a  marsh. 

At  the  end  of  its  course,  the  Tarim  continually  changes  its 
positions  along  with  the  lakes,  into  which  its  waters  flow.  These 
variations  are  due  to  the  low  level  of  the  region,  and  to  the 
drifting  sands  which  are  heaped  up  by  the  East  wind. 

A  series  of  lakes,  bordered  by  sand-hills,  from  60  to  320 
feet  high,  extends  along  the  course  of  the  Tarim. 

The   chief  affluents  of  the    Tarim  are   on   the   right,  the 
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Khoteri'Daria  and  Cherchen^Daria;  and  on  the  left,  the  Kashgar^ 
Daria  and  the  Turfari'Daria. 

In  the  E.  of  Sinkiang  ^  f|,  in  the  Peh-shan  ^  ij[|,  two 
small  rivers,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  water  the 
border-land  adjoining  Kansu  -g*  Jfl. 

In  the  N.,  only  a  few  short  rivers  flow  into  lakes  without 
issue.  The  principal  of  these  lakes  are  the  Bagrach^Kul  or 
TenghiZj  in  the  Eastern  T*ien-shan  region ;  lakes  Aiar^Nor, 
Ebi-Nor,  and  Satram-Nor^  in  Sungaria.  This  last  lake  lies  at 
an  altitude  of  nearly  6,500  feet  above  sea-level. 

An  important  river,  called  the  Hi  ^  ^,  rises  in  the  Hi 
valley,  and  flows  into  lake  Balkash,  in  Russian  Turkestan. 

FiRona  ami  Flora. —The  faixna  and  flora  of  Sinkiang  are  very  meagre,  whether 
we  consider  them  either  in  regard  to  variety  of  species,  or  to  the  nnmher  of  individual 
specimens. 

The  principal  wild  animals  are  the  camel,  onager,  wolf,  tiger,  yak  or  bush-tail 
ox,  gazelle,  deer,  fox,  eagle  and  serpent. 

On  the  vast  sandy  deserts,  there  are  bat  a  few  tamarisks  and  reeds.  In  the 
verdant  heU  encircling  Eastern  Turkestan,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  a  vast  forest, 
from  50  to  60  miles  wide,  and  containing  principally  dwarf-poplars  or  tograka.  A  little 
farther  to  the  N.,  is  a  belt  6  miles  wide,  covered  with  reeds  and  tamarisks.  Still  higher 
up,  after  a  sandy  tract  some  25  to  80  miles  wide,  are  pasture-lands. 

In  Sungaria,  the  principal  shrubs  are  the  artemUia  fragranSf  which  reaches 
from  6  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  grows  in  clumps;  also  a  species  of  tvormtcoodf  which 
grows  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  is  utilized  as  food  for  camels. 

The  slopes  of  the  T*ien-shan  range,  better  favoured,  are  partially  clad  with 
forests,  and  have  a  greater  variety  of  trees :  the  birch,  pine,  and  especially  the  fir. 

Asrlenltiml  Wealtb.  —  The  agricultural  wealth  of  Sin- 
kiang consists  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  millet,  rice,  cotton,  lucerne 
and  chiefly  fruit  (grapes,  peaches  and  apples...). 

Horses,  camels,  oxen,  asses,  sheep  and  goats  are  also 
raised. 

Wherever  irrigation  is  possible  (and  this  Is  always  very 
skilfully  carried  out),  the  soil,  which  is  excellent,  produces  good 
crops. 

Mlnevml  Wealili.  —  The  minerals  of  Turkestan  are  little 
worked,  but  they  are  nevertheless  not  wanting:  sulphur, saltpetre 
and  alum,  are  found  extensively  in  the  environs  of  Uch'Turfan 
and  Yarkand;  jade*stone  and  gold  in  the  K'uenlun  ^  ^  range; 
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lead,  naphtha,  coal  and  copper  to  the  West  of  Katshgar;  coal  at 
Kurla  and  Turf  an;  rock-i-salt  to  the  East  of  Aksu,  and  to  the 
North  of  Turfan. 

Eastern  Turkestan  is  famou»  throughout  China  for  it9  fade' 
stone,  which  is  much  prised  all  over  the  18  Provinces;  hence 
the  name  ^'YuhmSn"  £  f^  Qade^stone  gate)  given  to  the  town 
nearest  the  Great  WalL 

Tlie  IMflRBrent  ReglonB  and  tlielr  Oblef  T#wii«. 

1^  The  reaian  of  Hami  or  T^eh^than  j^  llj.  —  This  is  the 
country  first  reached  when  coming  from  Kansu  "fl*  Jj".  A  part 
of  it  (Ngansi  and  Yuhm^n)  is  at  present  even  attached  to  the  Pro- 
vince. It  is  composed  of  a  plateau  4,000  feet  high,  connecting 
the  Eastern  T'ien-shan  J^  (ij  with  the  Nan-shan  ^  |||  range. 
This  plateau  is  intersected  by  a  series  of  parallel  mountain- 
ranges,  with  an  altitude  of  from  5,500  to  7,300  feet,  and  between 
which  lie  wide  lengthy  valleys,  covered  with  gravel  and  red 
deposits.  Two  roads  cross  it,  leading  from  Kansu  '^  Jfl  to 
Sungaria,  via  Yuhm^n,  Ngansi  and  Hami.  It  is  an  arid  and 
stony  region,  especially  between' Ngansi  and  Hami. 

The  towns  have  little  importance,  except  as  post-stages  for 
officials,  soldiers  and  traders.     The  principal  are  : 

Tuhmen  ^  f"]-  —  A  charming  little  town  surrounded  by 
fine  ramparts. 

NganH  ^'5-  — ^  wretched  place,  more  and  more  invaded 
by  the  sands. 

Hami  or  Hamil  (Hamih  T'ing  Ij^  f{f  j|||). —  A  verdant  oasis, 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  a  sandy  waste.  The  oasis  is  about  12 
miles  wide,  and  owing  to  its  fertility,  produces  in  abundance : 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  millet,  and  especially  excellent  melons  famed 
throughout  the  whole  of  China.  Every  year,  a  large  quantity 
of  them  is  dispatched  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Court. 

2*.  The  Great  Gobi  Deeert  (Takwopih  ^  rlgil),  also  called 
Shaimo  ^  ^,  that  is  "sandy  waste."  —  The  Gobi  Desert 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Tartm  River.  The  first, 
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situated  to  the  East,  is  styled  the  Hachuri'-Gobi  or  Ilkhuma;  the 
second,  to  the  West,  is  called  Takla^makan. 

The  Hachun  or  Gas/iun-Gobi  is  composed  of  2  regions  :  the 
Northern,  a  dry  and  rocky  waste,  4,000  feet  above  sea-level; 
the  Southern,  a  little  lower,  is  covered  with  clay  and  sand,  and 
falls  to  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  hear  Kara-Nor. 

The  Tahla^-mahan  desert  is  larger,  and  no  less  arid  than  the 
Hachun-Oobi.  Its  surface  is  broken  up,  and  covered  over  with 
day,  sand  and  gravel.  It  attains  its  highest  elevation,  4,600  feet, 
to  the  N.E.  of  Khoten.  Its  centre  stands  at  a  height  of  4,000 
feet,  and  its  lowest  part  at  an  elevation  of  3,300  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  destitute  of  water  and  vegetation,  and  is  an  utterly 
barren  waste.  Its  rolling  sand-dunes  are  even  a  danger  for 
the  explorer. 

3*.  Thereffi^n  €fthe  Turke^ian  oaaes.  —  This  region  forms 
a  belt  around  the  Greaf  Gobi  desert.  It  is  verdant,  fresh  and 
well  irrigated,  especially  in  Spring  and  Summer.  Large  towns 
have  sprung  up  there,  the  principal  of  which  are  : 

Kheiem  or  Hv^otien  Chow.^  QQ  jHi*  called  also  Ilchi.  — 
Population,  26,000  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  over  a  mile 
long,  extends  in  a  W.  E.  direction,  and  comprises  three  parts  : 
the  old  town,  the  new  town,  and  a  group  of  houses  connecting 
both.  It  possesses  rich  bazars,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  carpets,  linen,  cotton-cloth  and  jade  ornaments. 

Tarkand  or  SochS  Fu  ^  ^  fff,  —  Population,  60,000 
inhabitants.  This  town  is  situated  in  the  largest  and  most 
fertile  oasis  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  It  is  a  fortified  place,  and  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  moats.  Its  industry  and  commerce 
are  also  brisk.  It  has  rich  palaces,  vast  bazaars,  mosques  and 
schools.  It  manufactures  carpets  and  silk  fabrics,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods.  The  houses  of  the  town  and  the  small  streets 
exhibit,  however,  a  rather  neglected  appearance.  The  surroun- 
ding country  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy. 

Kashaar  or  Shufu  hsien  ££  Ht  j{|-  —  Population,  from 
60,000  to  70,000  inhabitants.  —  A  large  commercial  town,  but 
whereas  Yarkand  trades  almost  exclusively  with  India,  Kashgar 
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carries  on  business  principally  with  RiLSsian  Turkestan.  Long 
rows  of  camels,  conveying  brick-tea  from  Chinas  impart  to  it  a 
certain  animation.  Its  bazaars,  streets  and  shops  are  clean,  and 
indicate  genuine  prosperity.  The  surrounding  country,  verdant 
and  fertile,  produces  fruit  in  abundance. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Great  Gobi  lie  several  other  towns  of  less 
importance  than  the  preceding,  but  well  known  however.  The 
principal  ones  are  :  I7el^2Wr/an  or  Wushih  T'ing  t%jYjjj^,  Aksu 
or  Winsuh  Fk  jg  j|g  jg^,  and  Kucha  or  K'uch^  Chov^  0^^* 

Khoten,  Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Aksu,  Uch-Turfan,  and  Yangi-^ 
hissar  or  Yingkihshaeul  T'ing  ^  Hr  3^  19  JM«  ^^^s  latter  to  the 
8.  of  Kashgar,  form  what  is  called  the  hexapolis,  A  7*^^  town 
18  often  added  to  them,  Kargalyh,  to  the  8.  E.  of  Yarkand,  thus 
constituting  a  group  of  7  towns,  or  heptapolis. 

i*.  The  Tufffan  regUnu  —  This  region  lies,  as  we  have 
8€en,  in  a  vast  depression,  the  bottom  of  a  former  lake,  which 
is  partly  covered  over  with  loess,  and  would  be  fertile,  were  it 
better  irrigated.  The  principal  tov^ns  found  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Tmtfan  or  T'ulufan  THng  Pt  HI  #  jM«  —  Population,  from 
15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  in  its  two  towns,  one  of  which  is 
Chinese,  and  the  other  Turkis. 

Xmwhar  or  K'ohlahshaeul  Hi  IN  t^  If.  —  To  the  8.W. 
of  Turfan,  a  short  distance  from  lake  Bagrach. 

5*.  SmngarUtx  —  Sungaria  is  a  vast  basin,  partly  dotted  over 
with  lakes.  Its  altitude  above  the  sea-level  varies  considerably, 
thus  it  reaches  1,700  f^et  at  Kuchen,  3,000  at  Urumtsi,  and 
5,000  at  Barkul.  It  is  walled  in  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
East,  where  it  communicates  with  Mongolia.  It  is  generally 
of  barren  aspect,  and  the  surface  slightly  undulated,  except  in 
the  W.  and  N.  The  N.  and  E.  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  poverty; 
the  soil  is  stony,  the  wells  afford  but  brakish  water,  and  the 
country  is  destitute  of  trees.  The  centre  is  not  much  better 
favoured.  The  8.,  formed  by  the  Northern  slope  of  tho  T*ien- 
shan  31^  ill  range,  has  immense  pasture-lands,  and  game  is 
found  there  in  abundance. 
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The  West  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  richest  part.  The 
soil  is  fertile  in  several  places,  and  numerous  rivers  irrigate  the 
country.     The  principal  towns  of  Sungaria  are  : 

VimnUH  or  Wulumuhts'i  J^  #  7|C  Jlft  also  called  Tih-hwa 
Jl#  ^  H:  jl^.  ^—  Population,   50,000   inhabitants.     Urumtsi,  or  | 

the  town  of  the  7  gates,  was  the  ancient  Capital  of  Sungaria.  It 
lies  at  the  bottom   of  a   valley,   and   is    inhabited   by   Turkis,  | 

Chinese,  Manchus  and  a  few  Mongols  ;    the  Turkis  alone   form  i 

i  of  the  population.  The  place  has  an  important  garrison,  and 
the  Oovemor,  or  Fut*ai  Hi  H  of  Sinkiang,  resides  there  in  a 
splendid  palace.  It  is  a  very  busy  town,  and  carries  on  a  large 
trade  especially  in  skins  and  furs. 

Kueh'Sng  IJr  jll  oi"  K'it'ai  hsien  ^  ^  fjjf..  — An  important 
commercial  town,  holding  constant  communication  with  the 
whole  North-East  of  the  Empire,  but  especially  with  Kalgan 
and  the  Blue  City  (Kuku-Khoto,  in  Shansi  [IlH)*  '^^^  caravans 
bring  from  China:  sugar,  tea,  porcelain,  silks  and  other  fabrics. 
They  return  with  skins,  raisins,  jade  and  other  precious  stones. 
An  important  business  is  also  carried  on  in  selling  cattle. 

6*.  The  IH  regUnu  —  The  Hi  region  wedged  in  between 
high  mountains,  is  less  accessible  from  China,  except  through 
the  Talki'Pass. — Besides,  it  is  rather  impoverished  since  the  late 
Mussulman  insurrection  (1861-1878),  and  reckons  only  about 
125,000  inhabitants.  The  summits  of  its  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow  and  glaciers,  but  further  down  on  their  slopes,  there 
are  splendid  forests,  excellent  pasture-lands  and  a  great  number 
of  fruit-trees.  The  valley  is  irrigated  by  the  Hi  River.  Its  cWef 
town  is  Kuidfa  or  Hi  Fu  ^%1^^  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Old  Kuldja  is  deserted  since  1870, 
when  the  Tungani  slew  all  the  Chinese  of  the  place.  The  hou- 
ses are  but  wretched  hovels,  inhabited  principally  by  Turkis. 
Trade  is  entirely  carried  on  outside  the  walls,  in  a  suburb 
inhabited  by  Chinese  and  Turkis.  The  population,  including 
that  of  the  suburb,  is  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

There  is  connexion  at  Kuldja  with  the  Russian  postal  and 
telegraph  service.     A  line  3,000   miles   long  runs  across   the 
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Gobi  desert.  The  road  from  here  proceeds  to  Jarkent,  over  an 
easy  pass,  into  the  Russian  Province  of  Semireckinsk,  whence 
it  continues  to  Kokand,  Samarkand,  Bokhara  and  Persia. 

Occupied  by  Russia  in  1871,  Hi  viras  subsequently  restored 
to  China  in  1881,  but  Russia  viritheld  a  part  of  it  in  her  posses- 
sion [aee  p.  474  and  477). 


o 


8henH  ^  |f ,  who  resides  at  Lan-      '  g 


!> 


OQ 


tepulaUoo.  —  Sinkiftng  has  an  extreme- 
ly mixed  population,  composed  of  Turkia,  Mon- 
gols, Chinese,  Manchus,    Sarts    and   Hindoos.  

Sedentary  agriculturists,  to  whom  different  na-                      v  "^  •« 

mes  have  been  given,  make  up  the  largest  part,                       ^t>t  ^O  ^ 

as  well  as  the  most  ancient  stock  of  the  popula-                            ^  O  ^ 

tion.    Features,  customs  and  dress  ai-e  widely                         *^f  \2^  *§ 

divergent.    In  general,  the  men  are  of  high  sta-  ^j.                3  ^5l          •^ 

ture,  their  skin  is  tanned,  and  their  beard  thick,  ^             j^  ° 

its  colour  being  either  black  or  chestnut.    Two  ;g              ^5  "^            | 

main  elements  seem  to  have  contributed  towards  ^               >^  ,^           ^ 

the  formation  of  the  present  race  of  Ohinese  ;g          a   .^  *** 

Turkestan :  a  Turco- Mongol  and  an  Ifido-Euro-  '^          ^Oi  --5*           ^ 


^J^^ 


pean  element.  •                 ^^  -^Y  g 

Belision.  —  Mahomedaniani  is  the  pre-  ^  — ^  ^          *gj 

vailing  religion,  even  among  the  Ohinese  who  ^  ^^  --?)  § 

have  settled  in  the  country.  ti  7^  ^           '^ 

Lan^ua^e.  —  TurkU  is  the  dialect  the  ^  ^^^  ^J            8 

most  commonly  spoken  in   Sinkiang.    Several  eo  \C^  ^ 

others :  Chinese,  Mongol  and  Tibetan,  are  also  W  \J  § 

employed,  but  to  lesser  extent.  5  *  S  ^    -5 

AdmtnUrtrfttlon.  — -  Sinkiang,  §  ^ 
or  the  New  Dominion,  depends  on 
the  Viceroy  of  Kansu  '^   Jfl  and 


chow  Fu  H  jHi  ;j¥«  in  Kansu.     He 

deputes  a  Oovemor  (Fut'ai  |||  H), 

who  resides  at  Urumtsi.     A  €frana 

Treasurer  resides   at   Tih-hwa   Fu 

M  it  ftf'^  ^0  Tariare-Generai  are 

stationed,  one  in  Hi,  and  the  other 

at   Tarbagatai,    while    Tla»i^mis  ^  ||   administer    4    circuits  : 

Urumtsi,  Ningyuen  hsien  ff  %  |K  (in  Hi),    Kashgar  or   Shufu 

hsien  ££  |t  A|,  and  Aksu  or  W6nsuh  Fu^^  ]ff.     The  most 

important  of  these  is  Kashgar  with  a  population  of  700,000   or 
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800.000  inhabitants.     At  Urumtsi,  the  Provincial   High  Judge, 
or  Nieht'ai  jjl  j|(,  performs  the  functions  of  Taot'ai. 

Industry  and  Gommeroe.  —  Each  oasis  has  its  peculiar 
mode  of  life,  and  its  industries.  Khoten  manufactures  silk- 
stuffs,  carpets  and  felt  ;  silkworms  are  raised  at  Hami  and 
Turfan;  this  latter  city  manufactures  also  cotton-cloth;  Kashgar 
has  cotton  dyei ng- works ;  Kucha  has  leather-works;  Aksu  turns 
out  copper  and  articles  of  metal,  while  Karashar  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  saddle-making. 

Commerce  is  important.  The  chief  imparig  from  Russia 
are  cotton,  leather,  sugar,  matches,  cloths  and  silk  articles  ; 
from  China  :  tea,  silver,  porcelain  and  opium  ;  from  India  : 
brocades,  dyes,  tea  and  drugs.  The  chief  eaDparis  to  Russia  are 
silver,  cotton,  raw  silk  and  carpets;  to  China  :  grapes  and  cotton. 

A  considerable  number  of  horses  are  imported  from  Mongo- 
Ha,  the  pasture-lands  of  Chinese  Turkestan  being  insuflBcient  to 
rear  them. 

HJgliways  of  CommanleaUoii*  —  Sinkiang  is  crossed 
by  three  main  roads  :  the  Northern,  the  Southern,  and  a  road 
leading  from  Kansu  ^  Jfl  Province  to  Turfan. 

27!m  road  from  Kansu  to  Turfan.  —  This  road  starts  from 
Su  Chow  ;j[|f  j^,  in  N.W.  Kansu,  and  passes  vi&  Yuhm6n  S  ^ 
(jade-stone  gate),  Ngansi  Chow  $  H  !Hi  and  Hami  B^  j||f. 
Here,  it  bifurcates,  one  branch  running  N.  to  Barkul,  Ouchen 
and  Urumtsi;  the  other,  skirting  the  S.  of  the  Bogdo-ola,  leads 
to  Turfan.  , 

The  Northern  road.  —  This  road  already  described  as  far 
as  Urumtsi,'  continues  North- Westward,  and  passes  vi&  Manas, 
Shilko,  Jinkho,  and  finally  reaches  Kuldja  or  Hi. 

Tiuf  Southern  road^  starting  from  Turfan,  proceeds  South- 
Westward  on  the  fringe  of  the  desert,  through  Karashar,  Kurla, 
Kucha,  .Aksu,  Chilyan,  Maralbachi,  and  terminates  at  Kashgar, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pamirs. — From  Kashgar,  a  caravan  route  goes 
N.W.  to  Russian  territory,  over  the  Tereh  pass  (12,500  feet 
high).     This  was  the  common  land-^rbute   which    formerly   con- 
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nected  China  with  the  West  and  whereby  trade  was  carried  on 
with  Persia,  Syria  and  the  Roman  Empire. 

A  much  less  important  road  starts  Eastward  from  Kashgar, 
skirts  the  S.  of  the  Takla-makan  desert,  and  passes  viA  Yangi- 
hissar,  Yarkand,  Khoten,  Keria  (from  this  place  the  desert  may 
be  explored,  several  sand-buried  cities  being  in  the  vicinity), 
Cherchen,  Lob-Nor,  Sha  Chow,  and  returns  to-  Ngansi  Ohow. 
It  was  this  route  which  the  Buddhist  monks^  Fa  Hsien  and 
HsiXen  Ckwang,  followed  when  proceeding  to  India,  the  former 
in  A.  D.  399  and  the  latter  in  629.  It  was  through  it  also  that 
the  celebrated  Venitian  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  came  to  Ohina 
A.D.  1271  (966  p.  472). 

The  track,  which  crosses  the  Grand  Gobi  following  the  lower 
Tarim,  is  little  frequented.  The  inhabitants  of  the  region  are, 
moreover,  but  semi-civilized,  and  live  exclusively  on  fish,  which 
they  eat  fresh  in  Summer,  and  dried  in  Winter. 

Blattrrlrnl  Note.  —  Conquered  and  lost  several  times  by  China,  Sinkiang  was 
subdued  once  more  in  1789  by  the  Emperor  E'ienlung  |E  K  (1736-1796).  A  great 
number  of  Mongol,  Manchu  and  Chinese  immigrants,  from  the  Provinces  of  Kansu  "ff  ifl 
and  Shensi  g^  H,  settled  there  at  that  time.  —  The  revolt  of  Yaknb-Beg  (1862-1863) 
detached  this  region  for  some  twenty  years  from  the  Imperial  sway.  It  was  finally 
reconquered  in  1878,  by  the  army  of  Tso  Tsungt'ang  £  g^  S(,  and  in  1881  erected  into 
a  Province.  —  Sungaria,  its  Northern  part,  was  for  long  years  a  great  and  mighty 
kingdom,  which  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  which  it  occupies  at  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


TIBET   OR   SITSANG  II M- 


fiy  Tibet  is  meant  the  whole  geographical  region  bearing  this  name,  and  not 

only  the  Southern  and  Western  portions,  which  alone  form  the  Kingdom  of  Tibet. 

>       We  shall  therefore  treat  also  in  this  chapter  of  Kuku-Nor  and  Tsaidam,  although  they 

are  under  special  administration,  and  their  population  differs  racially  from  that  of 

Tibet. 

ArMi»  —  463,320  square  miles.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  country  is  about  1,240  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  740 
miles. 


—  6,430,000  inhabitants,  or  14  to  the  square 
mile.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  desert  and  the  only 
places  inhabited  are  the  valleys  of  the  South  and  East.  (The 
population  given  above  seems  to  be  far  superior  to  what  it  is  in 
reality,  2  or  3  millions  at  most,  according  to  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  country). 


BTftine.  —  The  name  Tibet  is  apparently  unknown  to  the 
Tibetans.  It  is  however  found  in  a  Chinese  author,  who  writes 
it  T'upehVeh  ■  fg  4#.  The  Chinese  call  it  Sitsang  S  M^ 
from  the  name  of  its  largest  Prgvinc^u.  In  Tibet,  the  inhabitants 
call  their  country  Bodgul  or  the  Land  of  Bod. 


—  Tibet  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  —  By  Kansu  -g*  ;||f  and  Chinese  Turkestan  or  Sin- 

W.  —  By  Hindustan, 

8.   —  By  Hindustan,  Nepal,  Sikhim  and  Bhutan, 
B.  —  By  Yiinnan  H  |{|,    Szechw'an   B  j||    and  Kansu 
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—  Tibet  forms  a  vast  mountain-'mass,  the  largest 
and  the  highest  in  the  world.  On  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  are  immense 
table-'lands  with  lakes  and  rivers  having  no  outlet.  Its  S.  and 
E.  are  traversed  by  deep  and  well  irrigated  valleys,  where  vegeta-" 
tion  is  luxuriant,  and  the  people  relatively  weZl-to-do.  Difficult 
of  access,  covered  with  snow  and  ice  almost  throughout  the  whole 
year,  jealously  protected  by  the  Lamas,  the  country  remains,  in 
spite  of  all  the  expeditions  undertaken  of  late  years  (in  August 
1904,  an  English  expeditionary  force  entered  Lhasa),  one  of 
the  most  solitary,  isolated  and  unknown  regions  of  the  worlds 
Tibet  is  not  lacking  in  wealth  especially  mineral,  but  has  also 
agricultural  products.  All  the  great  rivers  of  India,  Indochina 
and  China,  rise  in  this  country.  Tibet  is  an  almost  insuperable 
bulwark  which  protects  China  on  the  S.  W.  far  better  than  the 
strongest  defence  works  would  do. 


Ctoolofflcal  i  twwIM  irtkin  —  The  geologioal  constitation  of  Tibet  is  known 
np  to  present  only  to  little  extent.  Strata  of  the  primary  period  seem  to  predominate 
in  the  N.  In  the  S.,  there  are  sedimentary  rocks  of  more  recent  formation.  Strata  of  the 
secondary  period  especially  are  highly  developed.  The  Himalayas  themselves  seem 
to  be  composed  of  gneiss  and  mi6a-schist,  while  the  summits  are  granitic.  Towards  the 
Centre  volcanic  action  mast  have  been  rather  powerful.  As  remnants  thereof,  hot 
springs  are  still  found  at  an  elevation  of  17,800  feet,  and  afford  in  Winter  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  of  froxen  geysers.  Many  of  the  numerous  lake-beds  of  the  country 
owe  very  likely  their  origin  to  an  upheaval  of  now  extinct  volcanoes. 


f.  —  Tibet  forms  in  general  an  immense  moun- 
tain-mass,  which  attains  an  elevation  varying  from  13,000  to 
16,500  feet  in  height.  This  mass  is  divided  into  two  parte.  To 
the  W.  and  N.  lies  the  region  of  the  table-lands  and  lakes;  to 
the  S.  and  B.,  that  of  deep  valleys  and  torrents, 

V.  The  UMe-UMnd  regUm. —  This  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  SSMnUm  %  |^  mmmMaknSf  a  gigantic  chain  covered  with 
snow,  and  rising  to  an  elevation  of  20,000  feet  in  Northern 
Tibet,  while  it  falls  abruptly  in  terraces  towards  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan. In  the  West  and  Centre  of  Tibet,  it  is  called  the  AUynr 
Tkggh  range.  As  it  appiroaches  Kansu  "^  Jtii  ^^  takes  the  name 
of  Nim'ahan  f|  lU  towards  the  N.,  and  is  broken  up  into  almost 
parallel  chains,    the  best  known  of  which   are   the 
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JPreiewMky  and  Baian'kara  ranges.  With  the  exception  of 
the  peaks  of  the  AUifn^Tagh  and  of  the  Namrshat^  these  nume- 
rous mountain  chains  rise  but  a  few  thousand  feet  above  the 
surrounding  region.  They  run  in  a  W.E.  direction,  diverging 
more  and  more  as  they  stretch  away  in  the  distance  from  the 
D&psang  Peak  (28,240  feet  high),  the  principal  elevation  of 
.the  KaroJborom  range.  Several  of  these  peaks  have  their 
summits  covered  with  immense  glaciers,  chiefly  on  the  N. 
The  line  of  perpetual  snow  begins  at  an  altitude  of  from  17,000 
to  18,000  feet  on  the  Northern  slope,  and  at  19,500  feet  on 
the  Southern.  Between  these  chains  extend  in  general  wide 
valleys,  and  at  times,  immense  swamps  and  lakes.  The  vege- 
tation of  these  regions  is  very  scanty,  and  consists  of  patches 
of  stunted  grass,  while  here  and  there  are  scarcely  found  a  few 
clusters  of  shrubs. 

2°.  The  region  of  the  vdOeys  and  torrente.  —  This  lies  to 
the  S.  and  E.  of  the  preceding  tract.  On  the  E.,  it  is  compo- 
sed of  mountain  crests,  separated  by  the  great  rivers  of  China 
and  Tongking.  These  rivers,  at  first  unimportant,  shallow  and 
of  little  incline,  run  in  deeper  beds  as  they  advance  to  the  E. 
or  S.,  cutting  up  and  dividing  the  country  into  peaks,  crests, 
gorges  and  plateaux,  which  afford  to  the  eye  a  most  beautiful 
spectacle.  On  the  S.,  the  country  is  less  broken  up,  the  valleys 
less  steep,  and  the  rivers  less  rapid.  The  valleys  attain  seldom 
there  a  height  of  11,000  feet  above  sea-level.  On  the  Southern 
frontier,  rises  the  lofty  and  powerful  Himaiaya  (Himala-shan 
H  91  ^  lij)  chain,  which  attains  in  Southern  Tibet  its  highest 
elevation  of  29,000  feet  in  M^  Everest  (Ngohfahliehshit'eh-shan 
JE  tt  W  dt  4#  ill)-  The  Himalaya  mountains  form  a  convex  arc 
towards  the  8.  between  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra,  with 
but  few  and  difficult  passes  between  Hindustan  and  Tibet. 

Ollmate.  —  In  this  immense  region  of  such  broken  surface  and  of  -various 
altitudes,  the  climate  differs  so  widely  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  general  idea  of  it. 
In  the  S.  and  E.,  the  influence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon  is  experienced.  In  the  W.,  this 
influence  is  little  felt.  In  the  W.  and  N.,  the  climate  is  very  dry,  and  little  snow  falls 
there.  During  the  most  severe  cold,  in  December,  the  thermometer  registers  on  the 
average  IS^  F.  in  the  morning,  while  during  the  greatest  heat,  in  June,  the  average 
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recorded  at  1  p.  m.  is  71*  F.  The  Central  region  of  the  lakes  has  also  a  very  dry 
climate  in  Autumn,  in  Winter  and  in  Spring,  but  in  Summer  rain  falls  abundantly. 
In  the  S.,  the  country  is  deluged  with  rain,  hail  or  snow,  the  whole  year  round.  In  the 
N.,  there  are  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Summer  and  Winter.  In  March,  the  snow 
lies  still  very  deep  in  the  Tsaidam  passes.  —  The  large  watercourses  are  never  frozen 
over,  but  the  minor  streams  are  covered  in  Winter  with  a  thin  layer  of  ice. 

The  climate  of  Tibet,  though  rigorous,  is  nevertheless  healthy.  The  danger 
arises  from  the  variations,  which  are  considerable. 

ISydrognipbjr.  —  The  mountain-system  of  Tibet  shapes 
its  watercourses.  Upon  the  vast  table^lands  of  the  N.,  N.-W. 
and  Centre,  nothing  but  lakes  are  found,  and  not  a  single  im- 
portant river.  In  the  Eastern  and  Southern  regions,  the  country 
has  numerous  torrents  and  rivers,  and  also  a  fev;  lakes. 


SKETCH-MAP  OP  SOUTHERN  TIBET. 
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The  principal  lakes  of  the  tahle-lands  are  the  IkUNamur 
and  the  Pang^kung,  both  in  the  N.W.  The  latter  is  especially 
important,  and  very  large.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  14,000 
feet  above  sea-level. 

The  Dangra,  Zilling~tso  and  Tengri-Nor,  all  of  much  vaster 
extent,  are  situated  in  the  Central  region.  The  Tengr^V^r  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  15,190  feet.  It  is  50  miles  long,  from  15  to 
20  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles. 

The  greater  number  of  these  lakes  are  aalt  or  hrachiih. 

As  the  water  escapes  with  difficulty  throughout  all  this 
region,  the  soil  is  entirely  saturated  with  it,  and  frozen  over 
during  8  months  of  the  year,  while  it  is  muddy  and  almost  a 
quagmire  in  Summer.  The  few  and  meagre  rivers  which  rise 
there,  flow  into  the  lakes,  and  even  these  seem  to  diminish 
constantly  both  in  volume  and  depth. 

The  principal  lakes  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  region  are : 

On  the  N.  E.,  the  Kuku-Nar  or  Ts'inghai  f^  ^  (azure 
sea). 

On  the  South,  iake  FoM^  also  called  YamdokAso,  or  Yum- 
tso. 

The  T^ing^hai  lies  at  an  elevation  of  9,970  feet,  and  is  65 
miles  long  by  40  wide.  Its  waters  are  brackish,  and  it  is  frozen 
from  November  till  the  end  of  March.  Its  depth  diminishes  from 
E.  to  W. ,  where  the  sands  invade  it.  Its  greatest  depth  in  the 
Southern  portion  does  not  seem  to  exceed  60  feet.  It  contains 
five  islets,  upon  one  of  which  is  erected  a  pagoda.  The  inha- 
bitants living  near  its  banks  neither  fish  in  its  waters,  nor 
possess  there  any  boats.  Its  waters,  shallow  throughout  the 
general  run  of  the  year,  are  still  more  reduced  in  volume  and 
depth  in  Summer.  However,  at  this  season,  several  rivers  flow 
into  it.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Buchain^gol,  which 
enters  it  on  the  West.  It  is  encircled  by  lofty  mountains, 
covered  in  part  with  pasture-lands.  Throughout  the  whole 
region,  eagles,  antilopes  and  onagers  or  wild  asses  abound. 

BaUif  or  Yamdok  lake,  is  14,900  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
is  situated  to  the  S.  W.  of  Lhasa,  and  its  waters  are   connected 
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with  the  Brahmaputra  or  Tsang-po,  the  great  river  of  Tibet. 
The  lake  is  about  160  miles  in  circumference. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  South  are  the  Indus  (Yintu-ho 
PP  A  M)  ^"^  ^^8  tributary  the  Sutlej  (Sehlich'i-ho  &  9  fill  ^9) 
in  Ngari. 

The  TmMnff'po  or  Brahmaputra  (son  of  Brahma),  also  called 
Yarutsangbo  (Yalutsangpu-kiang  ^  #  jtK  ^  {C)-  —  The  Brah- 
maputra rises  in  the  N.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  is 
the  great  river  of  Tibet.  It.  traverses  from  W.-E.  the  whole 
Southern  region,  and  receives  numerous  affluents.  Previous  to 
its  receiving  the  Kyi  or  Lhasa  river,  it  has  already  attained 
considerable  proportions,  is  of  large  volume,  and  more  than  400 
yards  wide.  Further  down,  it  becomes  navigable  for  a  distance 
of  100  miles,  and  flows  through  a  region  which  becomes  more 
and  more  wooded.  This  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  savage 
cannibals,  of  whom  but  little  is  known  up  to  present. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  East  are,  proceeding  from  North 
to  South  :  the  Hwang^ho  )|  }v^  or  Machu ;  the  Guiakio  or  Fa- 
lung^hiang  i}i  9|  {L  ^  ^^  KineharMang  ^  ;^  2t  or  Upper 
Yangtze^kiang  |^  ^  2ll;  the  M^cng  or  Lants'ang^kiang  fH  {^ 
2ll;  and  the  Irrawadag  or  Lutze^hiang  Hf  -?  {£. 

All  these  streams  are  still  but  little  known  in  the  upper 
portion  of  their  courses,  but  become  further  down  mighty 
rivers.  When  the  snow  melts,  they  appear  in  Tibet  as  rushing 
torrents  with  falls  and  rapids. 

Faona  and  Flora.— Throughout  the  l&ke  and  tftble-Und  regions,  the  fauna  and 
flora  are  extremely  meagre,  there  being  only  here  and  there  some  pasture-lands  covered 
with  scraggy  grass,  but  buried  under  snow  during  s  large  portion  of  the  year.  Travel- 
ling to  the  S.  or  advancing  to  the  E.  or  S.E.,  juniper- trees,  tamarisks,  willows,  pines, 
firs,  cedars  and  elms  appear  gradually.  Then  the  forests  grow  denser,  and  the 
varieties  become  more  numerous.  The  beds  of  the  valleys  and  their  lower  slopes  yield 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  rhubarb,  peas,  grapes,  apricots,  jujubes  and  pomegranites.  The 
animals  increase  also  in  number  and  are  more  diversified.  Perhaps  in  no  other  country 
of  the  world  are  wild  animals  so  numerous.  The  principal  are  the  yak,  onager  (locaUy 
called  ghur  or  khur)^  antelope,  gazelle,  musk-deer,  bear,  monkey,  tiger,  leopard,  lynx, 
wolf,  fox,  eagle... 

Asriealiima  Wealib.  —  The  agricultural  wealth  of  Tibet 
is  abundant,  especially  in  the   South,    and   consists   chiefly  in 
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cattle  (tame  yaks,  asses,  horses,  goats,  sheep)  and  forests,  but 
these  latter  are  little  worked.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  not 
lacking,  but  cereals  are  insufficient  to  feed  the  people,  and  so 
rice  has  to  be  imported  from  India.  Furs,  skins,  musk  and 
yak-tails  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  country. 

Mineral  Wealtli.  —  The  mineral  wealth  of  Tibet  is  little 
known,  but  seems  considerable,  and  consists  principally  in  gold, 
which  is  found  in  almost  all  the  river-beds  of  the  country. 
Rock-crystal,  iron,  borax,  mercury  and  salt  are  also  found. 

GoTemment   and  AdmlnlairaiiTe   dlTtolonfi.   —   For 

administrative  purposes,  Tibet  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts. 
1^  the  Mngdam  of  Tibet,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  ;  2®  the  KukwHtPr  region,  comprising  the  basin  of  the 
TsMnghai|l^^,Tsaidam^  ^^,the  basins  of  the  Upper  Hwang- 
ho  )|  ^  and  of  the  Yangtze-kiang  #  ip  fiQ*  ^o**^  ^^^  ruled 
directly  by  China,  of  which  they  are  considered  as  dependencies. 
The  former  is  administered  by  the  Viceroy  of  8zechw*an  Q  jlj, 
while  the  latter  is  governed  by  a  special  District  Grovernor 
residing  at  Sining  Fu  |f  ^  ||^,  in  Kansu  -^  Jfi. 

1^.  Tlie  Kingdom  of  Tibet.  —  Tibet  is  divided  into  four 
parts  or  Pu  UJ  :  1*  Eastern  or  Anterior  Tibet  (Ts'ientsang  f}  JK)* 
known  also  as  K'ang  jg|  or  Chamdo  1^";^%^  and  written  by  some 
Geographers  Kham  (Portuguese  transliteration) ;  2*  Central  Tibet 
(Ghungtsang  tp  JK),  called  also  Wei  ^,  being  the  native  sound 
of  U  corrupted  by  the  Chinese;  3**  Ulterior  Tibet  (Heutsang 
^  Jd),  properly  called  Tsang  |K  or  Dang;    4®  Western  Tibet  or 

Ngari  ^  £. 

The  King,  or  €f4dibo  (in  Chinese  Tsanp'u  It  ^),  is  always 
a  Lama,  chosen  alternately  in  the  three  great  Buddhist  monas- 
teries of  Lhasa  (Depung,  Sera  and  Galdan).  He  has  beside  him 
two  High  OommiUeUmers,  one  called  sy'inch'ai  ^  H  or  Ambtm 
(a  Manchu  word  meaning  high  officer),  and  another  called 
Jibing  H  flf  (Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs).  The  king  is 
under  the  control  of  the  first  High  Commissioner,  also  styled 
Imperial  Resident,  or  firei  Ambon  (Ngangpai  §S),  who  ratifies 
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or  rejects  his  electfon,  approves  the  appointement  of  his  Minis- 
ters, of  the  high  Officials  and  Superiors  of  the  large  monasteries, 
and  invests  them  with  the  imperial  approbation  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  their  office.  The  Imperial  Resident  is  also  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  the  inspection  of  the  garrisons 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  finances.  He  alone  can  conduct 
all  relations  with  Foreign  Powers. 

Several  principalities  are  governed  by  chieftains,  who  pay 
tribute  to  China.  Others  depend  directly  upon  the  fllccrgtoty 
tmr  J%i^8<flFi»  At/aktm  or  Its'ing.  The  Ambon  and  Seereiat^  are 
both  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Fioeroy  «/  AMeJbM^atft  |g  j||, 
who  indorses  and  adds  his  own  observations  to  their  official 
correspondence.  The  JDalai'Lama^  or  Living  Buddha  of  Lhasa, 
occupies  nominally  a  position  superior  to  that  of  the  Gialbo  or 
King,  but  in  reality,  although  enjoying  paramount  moral  and 
religious  influence,  he  is  subject  to  him. 

The  King  is  assisted  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country  by  4  Kaians  (Kablons,  called  in  Tibetan  Shapeh,  i.e. 
lotus-feet),  or  {JmmeiUore  ef  SkMie,  three  of  whom  are  laymen  and 
one  a  Lama.  The  Council  is  advised  by  two  or  three  members 
chosen  from  each  of  the  16  or  17  colleges  of  the  Capital  and 
environs. 

Like  China,  Tibet  is  divided  into  Provinces,  Prefectures 
and  Districts  (Sub-prefectures).  All  officials,  who  are  charged 
with  administrative,  judicial,  financial  and  even  military  func- 
tions, are  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Residents.  In  the  more 
serious  conjunctures  (as  when  the  British  Expedition  approached 
Lhasa  in  1904),  a  national  Assembly  composed  of  laymen  and 
Lamas  is  convoked.  It  informs  the  Councillors  of  State  or 
Kalons,  of  its  views  and  resolutions. 

Theoretically  speaking,  authority  lies  with  the  Peking 
Government  acting  through  the  medium  of  native  Officials,  who 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  China's  Imperial  Residents.  — 
Consequent  on  the  British  expedition  to  Lhasa,  the  Chinese 
Government  decided  to  send  to  Tibet,  besides  an  Imperial  Com- 
missioner, a  Tartar-General  with  5  battalions  of  infantry,  4 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  2  batteries  of  artillery. 
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2*.  Kukv-lV^r. — The  whole  region  of  K^ikU'Nar  is  divided 
into  29  Banners  or  tribes,  19  of  which  are  in  the  basin  of  the 
lake,  5  in  the  Upper  Hwang-ho  ^fpf  region,  and  5  in  the  Tsaidam. 
Those  of  the  Hwang-ho  ^  fpj"  depend  on  the  Governor  of  Sining 
Fu  fgfg  Jff,  in  Kansu.  The  others,  divided  into  two  groups  of 
12,  are  ruled  by  princes  who  have  become  vassals  of  China. 

Popalailon.  —  Tho  population  is  composed  for  the  greater  part  of  Tibetans^ 
M0808  and  Chinese  (officials  and  traders).  In  the  S.E.  dwell  tribes  more  or  less  nncivi- 
lized :  the  lAsus^  Lutaes,  Lamajen,  and  MichemU.  In  the  N.B.,  are  fonnd  SifanB, 
Sleuths  or  KalmukSf  and  Tangvis.  In  the  W.  and  S.W.,  there  is  a  rather  considerable 
number  of  Nepalese  (traders  and  mechanics),  Bhutanese  and  Kashmiris.  The  N'epalese 
are  numerous  and  influential  at  Lhasa.  —  The  number  of  Mongols  in  Tibet  scarcely 
attains  a  thousand. 

The  Tibetans  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race.  The  head  is  round,  the  forehead 
narrow,  the  ears  large,  the  nose  prominent,  the  eyes  sb'ghtly  oblique,  the  cheek-bones 
large  and  protruding,  and  the  beard  scanty,  while  the  complexion  is  of  a  light  brown 
inclining  to  a  ruddy  tinge.  Those  inhabiting  the  N.,  are  largely  nomads  and  generally 
known  as  the  Hot  (Horpa)  tribes.  Those  of  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  are  sedentary,  and  consider 
themselves  as  the  genuine  Bod  race.  The  Tibetans  are  weak  and  cowardly  in  presence 
of  superior  force,  but  display  an  overbearing  and  cruel  attitude  when  they  have  to  deal 
with  those  feebler  than  themselves.  They  are  little  given  to  habits  of  industry,  are 
deceitful,  profoundly  ignorant,  and  highly  superstitious.  They  bear  with  great  endurance 
the  extremes  of  cold,  fatigue,  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  of  a  cheerful  disposition. 
They  are  also  polite,  and  every  traveller,  who  has  been  compelled  to  quit  the  country 
on  their  demand,  can  testify  to  their  civility.  The  Tibetans  are  sometimes  divided 
into  4  classes :  the  aristocracy,  the  Kubilhans  or  the  reembodied  gentry  (Avatars),  the 
clergy  and  the  peasants. 

The  Mosos,  who  occupied  a  large  portion  of  Tibet  {see  p.  345)  before  it  was 
subdued  by  China,  are  deceitful  and  cunning.  The  proverb  says  :  it  takes  3  Chinese 
to  deceive  a  Tibetan,  but  3  Tibetans  are  required  to  cheat  a  Moso.  Their  condition  is 
but  semi-civilized. 

The  TangutSy  like  the  Elenths  or  Kalmuks,  resemble  much  the  Mongol  type. 
They  are  partly  sedentary  and  partly  nomads. 

Rell^loa.  —  Buddhism,  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  Tibetans,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  country  A.D.  640,  through  intermarriage  with  a  Chinese  princess. 
Indian  Buddhism^  however,  after  passing  to  Tibet,  was  transformed  into  Lamaism. 
Lamaism  adds  to  pure  Buddhism  the  theory  of  the  successive  incarnations  of  Buddha. 
Two  principal  sects :  the  red  Lamas  and  the  yellow  Lamas,  are  distinguished  from  the 
colour  of  their  dress  and  their  head-covering.  The  official  sect^  which  is  that  of  the 
yellow  Lamas  or  Gcluk-jui  (victorious  OHor  which  Rnatchod  tho  temporal  power  from 
the  red  Caps),  has  tho  most  numerons  followers  in  Tiln-t.  All  others  belong  to  the  red 
LamaSytAso  called  Karma-pa  (Order following  the  Karma  doctrine),  Sakya-pa  (followers 
of  Sakya-Muni)  and  Nyingmapa  (unreformed  red-caps  foimded  by  Padma-Sambhava, 
a  deified  wizard  monk  known  as  the  "Lotus-bom  One''). 

Both  Beets  admit  the  successive  incarnations  of  Buddha  in  the  body  of  certain 
disciples,  and  render  to  these  Avatars  the  same  honours  which  they  pay  to  Buddha 
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himself.  Originally,  only  one  living  Buddha  was  recognized,  but  at  present  each 
lamasery  has  its  own  living  Bnddha,  and  sometimes  several  of  them.  The  principal 
one,  officially  recognized  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  is  the  living  Buddha  of  Lhasa, 
called  the  Dalai-Lam^  (Vast  as  the  Ocean).  He  is  always  chosen  from  the  Geluk-pa 
sect.  All  State  matters  of  importance  are  transacted  in  his  name.  Of  late  years,  China 
generally  murdered  (in  official  parlance,  exiled)  all  Dalai-Lamas,  when  they  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  so  that  her  Regent  might  be  all-powerful  over  the  country. 
Any  who  escaped  were  required  to  maintain  as  King  or  Gialbo  the  Regent  who  admin- 
istered the  country  during  their  minority.  The  present  Dalai-Lama  has  been  rescued 
from  the  tragic  fate  of  his  predecessors,  by  the  national  party,  incensed  at  the  continual 
interference  of  China  in  the  government  of  the  country.  When  the  British  expedition 
approached  Lhasa,  in  1904,  the  Dalai-Lama  fled  to  Urga  (in  Mongolia),  and  is  actually 
(July  1907)  at  Sining  Fu  ■  H  JUp,  in  N.W.  Kansu.  The  Emperor  of  China  appointed 
the  Ta$hi  or  Panthen-Lamay  who  resides  at  Tashilumbo,  to  succeed  him.  In  Dec. 
1905,  the  Tashi-Lama  visited  India  and  was  received  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
Dalai-Lama*8  residence  is  at  the  Potala  monastery,  a  short  distance  to  the  W.  of  Lhasa. 

Both  sects  hold  also  in  common  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  ofsoula. 

With  the  exception  of  these  two  tenets,  Lamaism  possesses  no  unity.  Bach  sect 
and  each  monastery  is  completely  independent  in  its  doctrine,  mode  of  government 
and  ritual.  The  Dalai-Lama  has  but  merely  an  authority  and  prestige  surpassing  that 
of  the  other  Lamas. 

TTie  BonbOf  a  quite  distinct  sect,  recognizes  as  its  principal  divinity  KuniuMongho, 
that  is  "the  BxeeUent**  or  "Supreme  Good  One"  It  is  a  pre-Buddhist  indigenous 
religion,  which  propitiates  man-eating  devils  with  oflFerings  of  blood,  spirits,  poisons 
and  tobacco.  Its  priests  are  the  indigenous  Black-Caps,  who  are  professional  wizards, 
soothsayers  and  devil-worshippers. 

The  Lamas  are  very  numerous,  and  are  reckoned  by  some  as  reaching  over 
800,000.  Lhasa  is  said  to  contain  10,000  of  them  in  one  of  its  monasteries,  and  7,000  in 
another.  Several  monasteries  have  8,000,  and  those  having  900  and  400  are  common. 
They  wield  considerable  influence,  as  they  are  immensely  rich,  engage  in  trade,  resort 
to  usury,  and  carry  on  banking  transactions.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  corrupt,  and  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  a  degrading  sensual  life. 

The  religion  of  the  Mosos,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  savage  or  semi-civilixed 
tribes,  iafetichiem.    Mahomedaniem  reckons  also  a  few  followers. 

iMMMgwuk^e.  ^  Tibetan  is  the  most  widely  diffused  language  of  the  country,  and 
is  understood  everywhere.  It  is  monosyllabic,  but  employs  numerous  suffixes  which 
help  to  form  nouns.  In  the  YII***  century,  a  Sanscrit  alphabet  was  introduced  from 
India.  It  is  composed  of  80  letters,  which  fulfil  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of 
vowels  and  consonants.  Tibetan  is  written  from  left  to  right,  and  has  various  forms. 
There  are  but  slight  modifications  in  the  pronunciation  from  one  extremity  of  the 
country  to  the  other.    Tibetan  literature  is  mainly  religious. 

SPECIMBN  OP  TIBETAN  WRITING 

Om*t^ma-ni  pad-me  Hung. 

(HaU  /  Jewei  [Grand  Laimal  in  the  Lotua-flower), 

Buddhist  invocation. 
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The  M08O8,  and  the  other  tribea,  speak  their  own  dialects  which  differ  widely  from 
one  another.  The  Mosoe  have  no  written  language  properly  so-called,  bat  make  nse 
of  hieroglyphic  sjrmbols  for  their  superstitious  rites.  Their  language,  which  differs 
from  both  Chinese  and  Tibetan,  is  very  difficult  to  learn. 

Taxation,  tribnte  and  currency.  —  An  annual  poll-tax  is  imposed  upon 
each  freeholder. 

Every  3  years,  the  Dalai-Lama  has  to  send  tribute  to  the  Smperor  of  China. 
This  consists  of  presents  in  kind,  amounting  in  value  to  5,000  taels.  The  tribute  is  borne 
to  Peking  on  the  backs  of  300  camels,  escorted  and  protected  by  300  horsemen. 

Coins  bear  on  one  side  the  superscription  of  the  reigning  Emperor  of  China,  and 
on  the  reverse,  the  characters  QJ||  Szechw^an. 

Army.  —  The  Tibetan  army  consists  nominally  of  6;000  regulars  with  a  militia 
and  levies  amounting  theoretically  to  60,000  infantry  and  14,000  cavalry.  Of  the  regu- 
lars, 1,000  are  stationed  at  each  of  the  S  large  towns,  Lhasa,  Shigatse  and  Gyantse,  and 
the  remainder  in  fewer  numbers  at  the  small  forts  throughout  the  country,  and  along 
the  frontiers.  A  strong  garrison  is  maintained  at  Tengri-Nor  to  stop  foreigners 
advancing  to  the  Capital  from  the  N. 

T^wns  Mid  Prineipal  CenireA.  —  A  great  part  of  Tibet, 
and  nearly  the  whole  region  of  the  table-lands  and  lakes,  is 
uninhabited.  Even  in  other  places,  the  towns  are  of  little 
importance,  and  the  population  very  scattered.  Many  of  the 
habitations  are  isolated  from  one  another.  In  the  central  portion, 
between  the  fertile  valleys  and  the  snow-clad  table-lands,  is  found 
a  nomad  population  constantly  shifting  its  tents,  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  season  and  the  promptings  of  personal  caprice. 

The  principal  Unans  of  Tibei  are  s 

1^.  In  ygari  or  Western  Tibet :  Rudok  and  Gartok. 

JSudok  or  Lotok'oh  ch'eng  JK  $  JK  JA-  —  A  small  town 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain,  and  on  the  highway  from  Lhasa  to  Kashmir. 
Its  elevation  is  13,120  feet.  It  monopolizes  the  whole  trade  of 
Tibet  with  Leh  or  Ladak  (Laht*ahk*oh  it  jg  J£),  a  town  of 
Kashmir.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  a  vast  palace  and 
several  monasteries. 

Oariok  (Kotah'oh), — A  hamlet  with  about  a  dozen  miserable 
hovels,  and  situated  at  an  elevation  of  15,200  feet.  By  the  Pe- 
king Convention,  signed  April  27,  1906,  it  has  been  opened  as  a 
trading  mart.  In  Winter,  little  business  is  done,  but  in  the 
Summer  season  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  with  India. 
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2*.  In  Tmmg  ^  or  I>ang^  also  called 

HMgalMe.  —  Population,  9,000  inhabitants,  not  reckoning 
the  monks.  The  town  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Tibet. 
It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
near  the  junction  of  the  Nyang-cfiu  and  Tsangpo  (Brahmaputra). 
To  the  S.W.,  is  the  famous  monastery  of  TaBMImmba  (ff  {fr 
^  "$)  ^^  ^^®  '^mountain  of  blessings'".  This  monastery,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  one  mile  in  circumference,  contains  several 
richly  adorned  shrines,  it  possesses  also  great  treasures,  and 
shelters  3,300  monks.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  JgjiiJhaii  Jf:  H 
Jjatna  (from  the  Indian  Pandita,  '* Precious  Teacher'^  one  of  the 
joint  Pontiffs  of  Tibet,  a  personage  held  in  still  more  veneration 
than  the  Dalat-Lama,  as  being  less  contaminated  by  worldly  cares 
and  influences.  It  is  he  who  succeeded  to  the  dignities  of  the 
Dalai-Lama,  when  the  latter  fled  to  Urga  (in  Mongolia),  August, 
1904,  at  the  approach  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Lhasa.  A 
fortress,  under  the  control  of  a  Brigadier-General  or  Depdn,  and 
garrisoned  by  1,000  Chinese  regulars  and  400  Tibetan  soldiers, 
defends  the  place.  Between  the  town  and  the  monastery  extends 
the  great  market-place.  —  The  soil  in  the  plain  adjoining 
Shigatze  is  rich  and  fertile. 

OtroftlM.  —  A  flourishing  town  situated  to  the  8.E.  of 
Shigatse,  and  as  large  as  it.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  13,200 
feet,  and  is  built  on  the  Nyang^chu.  It  is  145  miles  from 
Lhasa,  125  from  the  Chumbi  valley,  and  95  from  Phari.  It  has 
several  famous  shrines,  and  a  fortified  Lamasery,  inhabited  by 
600  red-capped  monks.  Its  fortress  built  on  a  rock,  500  feet  above 
the  river,  is  garrisoned  by  50  Chinese  regulars,  under  a  Lieuten- 
ant, and  500  Tibetan  soldiers,  under  2  Majors.  Gyantse  is  the 
great  distributing  trade-centre  with  Bhutan,  its  market  being 
the  third  largest  in  Tibet,  coming  next  after  Lhasa  and  Shigatse. 
It  is  famous  for  its  manufactures,  especially  woollen  goods, 
carpets,  saddle-rugs  and  its  tiny  mule-bells.  By  the  Peking 
Convention  signed  April  27,  1906,  it  has  been  opened  to  foreign 
trade  on  the  same  conditions  as  Gartok. 
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JangUii9e.  —  A  small  town  situated  to  the  S.W.  of  Slii- 
gatse,  and  on  the  road  from  Lhasa  to  Rudok.  It  lies  at  an 
elevation  of  13,600  feet,  and  possesses  a  fortress  and  monastery. 

KhambarJinig*  —  Population,  1,000  inhabitants.  A  hamlet 
situated  to  the  8.  W.  of  Gyantoe.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
13,800  feet,  and  is  the  Tibetan  military  station  nearest  to  India. 
A  road  connects  it  with  Gyantse,  but  no  care  is  taken  to  keep 
it  in  good  repair. 

To  the  S.B.  ot  Khamba-Jong  lies  the  rich  vaOeif  cfiJhmmH^ 
at  an  elevation  of  9,800  feet.  It  is  watered  by  the  Ohumbi 
River,  which  attains  here  a  width  of  1,400  yards,  and  teems 
with  fish.  The  valley  produces  in  abundance,  corn,  barley  and 
fruit,  and  possesses  excellent  pasture-lands.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  Tibet. 

Fhari  or  JPhagriF'Jienff.  —  Population,  2,000  inhabitants. 
This  is  the  principal  tov?n  of  the  Chumbi  valley.  It  is  situated 
on  a  table-land,  at  an  elevation  of  14,570  feet,  and  dominates 
the  great  trade  route  to  Darjeeling.  The  place  and  inhabitants 
are  filthy  in  the  extreme.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  fortress 
erected  on  a  hillock  60  feet  high.  Phari  is  connected  with 
Gyantse,  by  a  road  which  leads  through  the  Tangla  pass,  14,950 
feet  high.  Another  road  connects  it  on  the  8.  with  Darjeeling, 
from  which  it  is  distant  110  miles.  A  little  beyond  Yatung, 
this  road  traverses  the  Jelep  pass  at  an  altitude  of  14,390  feet. 

TiMiung  or  VaOMnng.  —  This  is  but  a  hamlet  situated  at  the 
Southern  entrance  to  the  Ghumbi  valley.  It  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  in  1897,  but  owing  to  Chinese  obstructiveness,  did 
not  realize  the  anticipations  entertained  as  to  its  success. 

3^  B^WH^OT  €Jmim  T9bei  / 

LHASA  itl^-  —  The  Capital  of  Tibet.  It  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  12,300  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  snow-capped 
mountain  chains.  Near  by,  runs  the  Kyi  River  (Kyi-chu),  a  large 
tributary  of  the  Tsangpo,  or  Upper  Brahmaputra,  watering  a  well 
cultivated  and  wooded  plain.  Embankments  and  canals  protect 
the  town  from  inundations.     The  permanent  population  is  about 
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20,000,  exclusive  of  the  3  monasteries  of  Depung,  Sera  and 
Galdan.  Of  this  population,  7,000  are  Tibetans,  2,000  Chinese, 
800  Nepalese,  50  Mongols  and  50  Bhutanese.  The  floating  popu- 
lation (pilgrims  and  traders)  numbers  from  1,000  to  2,000. 
Lhasa  is  an  important  commercial  tov^n,  as  well  as  the  home 
and  centre  of  Lamaism.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  to  two 
and  three  storeys  high,  whitewashed  and  with  flat  roofs.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  unpaved  and  filthy.  A  large  road  (lingkor) 
encircles  the  town,  and  is  thronged  all  day  with  strings  of  pilgrims 
whirling  prayer-wheels  and  counting  their  beads.  A  mile  to 
the  W.  of  the  town  stands  the  Dalai-Lama's  palace,  or  JPMoia 
^  M  it.^  called  also  the  Red  Palace.  It  is  an  imposing  mass 
of  lofty  buildings,  solidly  constructed,  and  combining  at  the 
same  time  a  monastery,  palace,  fortress  and  shrine.  The  Dalai- 
Lama  resides  there  in  a  four-storied  building,  320  feet  high, 
culminating  in  a  dome  entirely  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  It  is 
said  to  contain  immense  treasures,  and  has  accomodation  for  no 
less  than  10,000  monks.  The  Lamas  who  reside  there,  and  in 
the  large  monasteries  of  the  suburbs,  number  about  20,000. 
After  the  Potala,  the  most  famous  of  these  monasteries  is  the 
Depung,  which  has  a  monastic  university  and  contains  more 
than  7,000  students. 

Friar  Odoric  visited  Lhasa  about  A.D.  1330,  and  the  Jesuit 
Grueber  in  1656.  The  Capuchin  Friars,  Joseph  de  Asculi  and 
Francico  de  Tour,  erected  a  Church  there  in  1706.  The  Jesuits 
Desideri  and  Freyre  entered  it  in  1716,  the  former  sojourning 
there  13  years.  The  Capuchins  were  expelled  in  1790,  under 
K*ienlung  i^  g|.  In  1846,  the  Lazarist  priests.  Hue  and  Gabet, 
visited  it,  and  tarried  there  a  month.  Henceforth  a  policy  of 
exclusion  was  adopted  by  the  Dalai-Lama,  the  Amban  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Szechw^an,  and  lasted  till  the  English  Expedition 
entered  the  town,  August  4,  1904. 

4''.  In  Kham  J||  or  AnteHar  IMet: 

Chamdo  ^  :^  $.  —  Population,  7,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  2,000  are  Lamas.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Tibetans, 
500  only  being  Chinese.     The  town  is  governed  by  a  Lama  who 
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is  in  the  pay  of  Peking.  The  Chinese  Oovemment  maintains 
there  also  a  civil  functionary  and  a  military  official.  The  trade 
of  Ghamdo  reaches  £  80,000  sterling  per  annum.  Silk  fabrics, 
cotton  piece-goods,  and  household  articles  are  brought  there, 
and  exchanged  for  deer  horns,  musk,  gold  and  silver. 

The  JT.JEL  region  of  Tibet  has  no  important  town. 

Indnstrjr  and  CXomineroe.  —  The  industry  of  TIbei  is 
little  developed,  and  consists  chiefly  in  woollen-cloths,  shawls, 
earthernware,  iron  articles,  copper  utensils  and  Buddhist  sta- 
tues. The  best  workmen  are  the  Nepalese,  renowned  as  gold- 
smiths and  skilful  dyers. 

Trtide  is  carried  on  with  Kashmir,  through  Rudok;  with 
India,  through  the  Chumbi  valley;  with  Szcc/iw'an  |9/||,  through 
Tatsienlu  ^  )Sf  Jtt;  and  with  Kansu  -^  J|f,  through  Sining  Fu 
'SUM'  '^^^  imports  are  cotton  piece-goods,  silks,  woollen 
goods,  tea,  rice,  grain,  horses,  firearms,  coral  and  porcelain. 
The  esoporu  are  musk,  wool,  living  animals,  furs,  rhubarb,  salt, 
yak-tails,  drugs  and  articles  of  Buddhist  worship.  The  Indian 
trade  with  Tibet  in  1905-06  was  about  £  290,000. 

Higbways  of  CXommiinleatl^ii.  —  In  Tibet,  the  roads 
are  few  and  generally  bad.  There  are  no  bridges  to  cross  the 
rivers  and  torrents.  There  being  no  other  means  available, 
ropes  are  used  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  light  ferry-boats 
made  of  yak-skins.     The  principal  highv^ays  are  : 

1^.  The  road  giarHna  from  Sining  JPU  fj  ^  Jff,  in  Kansu 
-y*  JH'.  This  road  passes  via  Donkyr,  runs  S.  of  Kuku-Nor, 
crosses  the  Tsaidam,  the  Shuga  and  Odontala  plateaux,  the 
Tangla  pass,  and  after  reaching  Napchu,  debouches  at  Lhasa. 
The  journey  may  be  performed  in  50  or  54  days. 

2^.  The  road  sUtrUng  from,  Tatsienlu  ^  t|  jjtv  in  Western 
Szechw'an  |B  J\\-  This  is  the  most  important  and  the  most 
frequented  highway  leading  from  China  to  Tibet.  It  passes  via 
Chamdo  fS^  ^  $,  Lit^ang  H  H,  and  Batang  or  Pat'ang  Q  ||. 

3^.  The  road  starHnafrom  TAhlanff  Pu  K^H^i  in  Yiinnan. 
This  road  was  formerly  much  more  frequented  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day. 
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4*.  The  vomd  frmn  BmrfeMng  to  Lkamu  The  distance 
between  these  2  places  is  330  miles  (m0  p.  551). 

5^.  The  roaa  frmn  Leh  or  Ladak  in  Kashmir. 

Transport  is  almost  wholly  effected  by  caravans  of  yaks. 
Travellers  ride  on  horseback. 

l^Mfol  eommuniaMUon  is  rapid.  Couriers  cover  a  distance 
of  75  miles  in  a  day.  They  travel  night  and  day,  changing 
their  horses  at  the  Chinese  post-stations. 

Open  Tvade-nuurte.  —  Tibet  has  3  marts  open  to  foreign 
trade  :  YaMnmg^  €lua$U9e  and  €ktnok» 

HlfllDiioal  Note.  —  Tibet  was  conqaered  by  Ohina  between  A.  D.  1698  and 
1708|  and  was  then  divided  into  regions.  The  tracts  bordering  on  Yunnan  ft  Ml 
and  Ssechw^an  Q  Jl|»  were  attached  to  these  Provinces.  This  explains  how  there  are 
found  in  these  two  Provinces  small  Principalities  stiU  administered  by  Tibetan  chief- 
tains although  under  tht?  control  of  the  Ghineae  Viceroys. 

Several  countries  lying  to  the  S.  of  Tibet  were  formerly  subject  to  China,  thus 
Nepal^  Sikkim  and  Bhutan. 

Nepal  was  conquered  by  the  Gurkhas  in  1767,  and  paid  tribute  to  China  from  1792 
to  1866.  At  this  latter  date,  it  came  under  the  sphere  of  influence  of  British  India.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  3,000,000  inhabitants,  500,000  of  whom  are  liuddhists.  The 
Tibetans  who  have  settled  in  the  country  are  few.  Nepal  is  governed  by  a  Maharaja  who 
is  a  SiBodiya  Rajput  (Hindoo).  A  British  political  Agent  resides  at  Katmandu,  the  Capital. 

At  the  same  time,  Sihhim^  a  small  state  situated  between  Nepal  and  Bhutan, 
severed  its  connection  with  China,  to  which  it  had  been  tributary,  and  acknowledged 
in  1890  the  British  protectorate.  It  has  a  population  of  12,000  inhabitants,  2,000  of 
whom  are  Tibetans. 

Bhutan  is  Tibetan  in  race,  language  and  religion.  It  was  organized  300  years 
ago  by  Tibet.  Since  1865,  it  has  been  annexed  to  India.  It  has  a  population  of  400,000 
inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Tibetans.  The  Government  is  dual  in  form 
with  a  spiritual  chief,  the  Darma  Raja;  and  a  temporal  chiof,  the  Deb  Raja.  There 
is  no  British  resident. 

Biitiflh  KKpedttton  to  Lhasa  (1903-1904).  —  Under  the  Anglo-Chinese  Sikkim 
convention  of  1890,  a  trade-mart  was  opened  at  Yatung  beyond  the  Sikkim  frontier. 
Another  commercial  convention  was  signed  in  1893.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
Tibetans  to  observe  these  Conventions,  and  the  continual  obstructiveness  placed  in  the 
way  of  trade  between  Tibet  and  Hindustan,  Great  Britain  decided  to  send  a  political 
mission  with  a  military  escort  to  Lhasa.  The  political  mission  was  entrusted  to  Sir 
Francis  Tounghusband,  who  left  Kamba-Jong  in  July,  1903.  The  military  escort 
consisted  of  2,800  soldiers  (Sikh  pioneers  and  Gurkhas  with  one  company  of  mounted 
infantry,  and  2  companies  of  Bengal  and  Madras  Sappers),  and  was  under  the  control 
of  General  Maodonald.  He  set  out  December,  1903,  and  passed  the  Jelep  pass  into  the 
Chnmbi  valley.  After  a  very  arduous  march,  and  sharp  fights  at  Tuna  (here  300 
Tibetans  were  killed)  and  Gyantge^  Lhasa  was  reached  August  3,  1904.  Before  their 
arrival  at  the  Capital,  the  Dalai-Lama  had  fled  to  Urga  in  Mongolia,  and  having  left 
his  seal  with  the  Regent,  appointed  him  to  take  his  place.    A  neu;  Oonvefition  was 
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signedf  September  7,  with  the  Regent  and  his  Council,  in  the  Pftlace  of  PotalA.  The 
end  of  the  mission  having  being  thus  attained,  it  left  Lhasa,  September  23,  and  returned 
to  India.  The  Convention  provided  fox  the  erection  of  boundary  pillars  between  Sik- 
kim  and  Tibet  (art  1) ;  for  the  establishment  of  trade-marts  at  Qyantae  and  Oartoh^  as 
well  as  at  Yatung^  and  for  unrestricted  traffic  by  existing  routes  according  to  a  tariff  to 
be  agreed  upon  (art  2) ;  for  the  appointment  oMiritish  and  Tibetan  Agents  at  the  trade- 
marts  (art  5) ;  and  for  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  £  500,000  (reduced  to  £  167,000), 
pending  which  the  Chumbi  valley  would  be  occupied  (art.  6  and  7).  The  Tibetans 
pledged  themselves  not  to  alienate  any  tenitory,  or  grant  concessions  to  or  permit  the 
intervention  of  any  foreign  power  without  the  constat  of  Great  Britain  (art.  9).  By 
the  Convention  of  Peking,  signed  April  27,  1906,  China  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
ventions of  1890  and  1904,  sanctioned  telegraph  lines  to  the  trade-marts,  and  declared 
that  no  foreign  State  should  interfere  in  Tibet,  while  England  also  undertook  not  to 
interfere  in  the  administration  of  Tibet,  or  annex  territory.  —  The  Chinese  Emperor 
appointed  the  Ta^hi  or  Panahen  ha/ma  to  succeed  the  Biiai-Lama.  In  Dec.  1905,  the 
Tashi-Lama  visited  India  and  was  received  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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LIST 

of  the  Prefectures  and  Sab-prefectures  (Departments 

and  Districts)  in  tlie  18  ProYinces. 


INDICATIONS. 

F.  —  Fu       Hjf  or  Prefecture. 

G.  —  Ghow  j%  or  Department  (independent), 
o.  —  Ghow  ^  „  (dependent). 
T.  —  T4ng  ■  (independent). 

t.  —  TMng  ■  (dependent), 
h.  —  Hsien  H  or  District. 


I.  —  CHEKIAHG  m  tL  ("Ohe")  * , 


Hangchow 

Ts'ient^ang 

J^nhwo 

Haining 

Fuyang 

Yiihang 

Linngan 

Yuts'ien 

Sinch'^ng 

Gh^anghwa 


¥11 

mm 


^  Sif  Kiahsing 
^  «4  Kiahsing 
^iJH  Siushui 
jl^fl  Kiashan 
^g  Haiy6n 


P 

h.U 


Shihm^n         h 
P4nghu  h 

T^unghsiang  h, 


#H 


Huchow 

Wuch*6ng 

Kweingan 

Ch'anghsing 

Tehts'ing 

Wuk'ang 

Ngankih 

Hsiaofung 


%9i 


Ningpo         F. 

Shihp'u  t. 

Kin  h. 


Tz*ek'i 
*fl;  Punghwa 
^U  Chtohai 
^[b  Siangshan 


h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 


km  Tinghai         T. 


H  Shaohsing  F. 

iLlI^  Shanyin  h. 
#3^  Hwei(kwei)ki  h. 

Ullj^iaoshan  h. 

i|{^  Ohuki  h. 

«^^  Yiiyao  h. 

Jhlf  Shangyu  h; 

It      SMng  h. 

ifg  Sinch'ang  h. 


*  Abbreviation  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Post  Office,  and  the  Imperial  Telegraph 
Administration  in  China,  1907. 
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•&III  Taichow  P. 

B^jll  Linhai  h. 

JKJtt  Hwangy^n  h. 

^^  T'ient'ai  h. 

tllljg  Sienku  h. 

%flt  Ninghai  h. 

±^  T*aip4ng  h. 


^^  Kinhwa 

^0  Kinhwa 

F 

h. 

HSg:  Lank'i 

h. 

]|[|^  Tungyang 
«,§  Iwu 
^B  Yungk'ang 
ft«Wui 
^iL  P'ukiang 
fH^  T'angk'i 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

mm. 

3iS 


K'flchow 

Singan 

Lungyeu 

Kiangshan 

Ch'angshan 

K'aihwa 

Ytachow 

Kienteh 

Shunngan 

T'unglii 

Suingan 

Showch'ang 

F^nshui 

Wdnchow 

Yuhkwan 


h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

F. 

t. 


^» 


mm 
mm 


'km 

F.  ||7»: 


Yungkia 

Shuingan 

Lohts'ing 

P*ingyang 

T'aishun 

Ch'uchow 

Lishui 

Ts*ingt'ien 

Tsinyiin 

Sungyang 

Suich^ang 

Lungts'iien 

K'ingyuen 

Yiinhwo 

SiienpMng 

Kingning 


h. 
h. 

h. 
h. 

h. 

F- 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h, 
h. 


Territorial  InleallBiicles  or  droalte  administered  by  a  Taa4*«l  H  §t. 


Ch6kiang  has  5  Territorial  Intendancies  or  Taot^aiships : 

I*  WtechO'vr  P.  S  ^  W-  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Wftnchow  Pu 
and  Ch'uchow  Fu  .£  ^  ^,  and  in  charge  of  custom  dues  collected  along  the  waterways. 

2"  K'ttehow  F.  JK  ^  fflp.  — Civil  jurisdiction  over  Kinhwa  F.  ^  Ip  Jfip,  K'fi- 
chow  F.,  Yenchow  F.  H  ^  Jff;  and  in  charge  of  custom  dues  collected  along  the 
waterways. 

3**  Nkngrpo  F.  ^  j$  /j^.  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Ningpo  F.,  Shao- 
hsiiig  F.  IH  H  jflp  and  T'aiohow  F.  *»  ^  Mf>  ^^  charge  of  custom  dues  collected 
along  the  waterways;  keeps  watch  over  the  coast-line. 

4°  KialMlo^  F.  X  K  ffif •  —  ^i^il  ^"d  Military  jurisdiction  over  Hangchow  F. 
tt  ^  Wi  Kiahsiug  F.  and  Hnchow  F.  ff^  ^\  fff;  and  in  chaise  of  the  coast-line. 

5'  HangrehoT^  F.  jft  ^  /fip.  —  In  charge  of  the  Provincial  rice  revenue,  and 
the  transport  of  the  rice-trihute  to  Peking. 


n.  —  CHIHLI  it  H  ("Chi"). 


m^  Shuntien      F.|#M  Hsiangho 

h. 

gHH  Hwaijeu 

h. 

(PEKING  *«)(1)||^T|^-5 

c. 
h. 

ISc      Ghoh 
J^\ii  Fangshan 

c. 
h. 

:^||  Tahsing          h.;f^^  Wuts'ing 

h. 

»      Pa 

c. 

3lg^  Yuenp'ing      h.,§|f^  Paoch'i 

h. 

3Jt$  Wftnngan 

h. 

^1^  Lianghsiang  h.'Hf^  Ningho 

h. 

:k»  Tach'ftng 

h. 

@^  Kungan           hJgsp  Ch'angp'ing 

c. 

fitje  Paoting 

h. 

^^  Yungts'ing     h.JnH  Shuni 

h. 

m      Ki 

c. 

:i|[^  Tungngan       h.igjjg  Mihyun 

h.iip^  P'ingkuh 

h. 

(1)    Peking  ^   j^  or  Shunt' ittn  Fu,  M  ^  iRP  (city  obedient  to   heaven),  being 
the  metropolitan  Prefecture,  has  a  particular  organization,  with  a  Governor  or  Fuyin 
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iglb  Ts'anhwa  C 
£GB  Yuht'ien  h, 
Fungjun         h, 


fl[J!£  Paoting  (2)  F. 

jji^  Ts'ingyuen  h. 

HHiA  Manch'fing  h. 

^M  Ngansuh  h, 

jEfl  Tinghsing  h. 

mm  Sinch'fing  h. 

JH      T'ang  h, 

itif  PohyA  h. 

jgS  WsDgtu  h. 

$ji  Yungch'Ang  h. 

^      Hwan  h, 

fLi  h. 

Hsiung  h. 

m      K'i  c, 

^A  Shuhluh  h. 

$      Ngan  c, 

Kli  Kaoyang  h. 

^    I  c. 

lUili  Laishui  h. 
J(gKwangch'angh. 

jf^n  Cfa'dngteh  F. 

g:^  Weich'ang  t. 

^£|3  Lwanp'ing  h. 

2^^  P'ingts'uen  c, 

|g^{{2  Lunghwa  h. 

HtV  Fungning  h. 

I^JI^  Ch'ihfung  h. 

||||§  Ch'aoyang  F. 

jilg  Kiench'ang  h. 

J|L^  Kaosin  h. 


^^  Kienp'ing       h, 


^^  Tongp'ing 
jtfli  Lulung 
JSSI^  TsMenngan 
HW  Funing 
g|^  Ch'angli 
^      Lwan 
11$  Loht'ing 
^H  Linyu 

fjifH  Hokien 
flQ  Hokien 

SHsien 
M  Feuch'£ng 
liW  Suhning 
£E^  J£nkMu 
$f^  Kiaoho 
Ifit  Ningtsin 
^      King 
^;|K  WukMao 
«rjiA  Kuch'fing 
MtlL  Tungkwang 

^m  T'ientsin 
Ji^  T'ientsin 
W      Ts'ing 
f^fH  TBinghai 
it      Te'ang 
itJjr  Nanp'i 
jKlU  Y^nshan 
Jill  K'ingyun 

jE%  Chdngting 
jEJfe  OhAngting 
liA  Hwohluh 
^fg  Tsinghsin 


F. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
c. 
h. 
h. 

F. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h, 
h. 
c. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

F. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
c. 
h. 
h, 
h. 


mm 

mm 


«* 


SIM 


Feup*ing 

Lwanch'^ng 

Hsingt'ang 

Lingshow 

P'ingshan 

Yuenshi 

Tsanhwang 

Tsin 

Wukih 

Kaoch^^ng 

Sinloh 

Ki 

Nankung 
Sinho  . 
TsaokMang 
Wuyih 
HSngshui 

Chao 

Sianghsiang 

LungpMng 

Kaoyih 

Linch^Sng 

Ningtsin 


h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
c. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

C. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

C. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 


^» 


Shdn  C. 

"Wuk'iang  h. 

Jaoyang  h. 

Nganp*ing  h. 

Ting  C. 

K*iiyang  h. 

Sh^ntseh  h. 

Shunteh  F. 

Isingt'ai  h. 


)ff  ^t  who  ranks  above  ordinary  Prefects  He  is  assisted  by  a  Governor  Adjoint 
(Kienyin  Hft  ^)  and  a  Vice-Govemor  (Puch*6ng  Jff  S)-  He  is  also  independent 
of  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  and  is  directly  subordinate  to  the  Emperor.  His  jurisdiction 
extends  over  28  Districts  (Hsien  H),  1  independent  Chow  (Oh ibli  Chow  KH^),  and 
3  dependent  ones  (San  Chow  KM).  The  Prefect  of  Mukden  (ancestral  home  of  the 
reigning  dynasty),  or  Fungt'ien  9  ^  Jiff  holds  power  and  rank  similar  to  those  of 
the  Governor  of  Peking. 

(2)  Provincial  Capital  of  Chihli.    The  Viceroy  resides  there  during  part  of  the 
year,  and  during  the  remainder  at  T'ientsin  ^  ffi. 
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jj^jg  Shaho  h, 

^%\  Nanhwo  h. 

^i^  PMnghsiang  h. 

J(^  Kwangtsung  h. 

^gg  Kiiluh  h. 

JglJj  T'angshan  h. 

^i$  NeikMu  h. 

ft      J^n  h. 

M^  Kwangp'ing  F. 

:^$f'  Yungnien  h. 

^^  K'iihchow  h. 

tlif^  Feihsiang  h, 

^#  KUseh  h. 

H^  Kwangp^ing  h. 

%^Ji  Hantan  h. 

j|^$  Gh*6ngngan  h. 


J0.      Wei  h. 

fflfpf  Ts'ingho  h. 
1^       Tz'e  c. 

:fc«  Taming  P. 

:^Zt  Taming  h. 

TCM  Yuench'ing  h. 

^IK  Nanloh  h. 

JSfi  Ts^ingfung  h, 

jft^  Tungming  h. 

M  ^  K^ai  c, 

^Jtg  Ch*angyiien  h. 

gft  Saenhwa      F. 

li;ft  Siienhwa  h. 
^jyt  Gh'ihch'^ng  h. 
11^  Wants' lien     h. 


HP^  Lungm^n  h. 

flfJjE  Hwailai  h. 

§      Wei  c. 

Hit  Sining  h. 

fll^  Hwaingan  h. 

jgJK  Y^nk^ng  c. 

fti^  Paongan  c. 

SXD  Changkia- 

k'ow(Kalgan)T. 

m^O  Tuhshih- 
k*ow  T. 

^HVSm  Tolunnoh- 
eul  (Dolonor)  T. 


CTblllll  has  10  Inleiidancies,  each  administered  by  a  Taot'ai  M  M  ' 

I*  T'un^  Obow  a  M'  —  Reports  directly  to  the  Throne.  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary control  over  the  Imperial  or  Grand  Canal  (Tiin-ho  2  W)  at  T'ung  Chow.  Superin- 
tendent of  agriculture,  control.'?  the  rice-tribute  froing  to  the  Capital  and  thewatorways 
of  Yungp'inpF.  jik^J^^  T'ung  Chow,  Ki  Chow  jR  ^  and  Tsunhwa  Chow  iffi  flj  ^. 

2°  Jehol  Jft  M  or  Ch'^n^ielf  ^.IfiWiHf.  —  Civil  and  Military  control  over 
the  territory  bfvoad  Kupch-k'ow  "ifr  Js  H  and  ovii  tin  town  cf  Jchol,  where  be  Ijas 
his  residence. 

3°  Ch-aii;«i:pin9  Cho^'  @  ^  ^.-- Residence  in  this  town.  Intendant  of  grain 
and  of  agriculture,  controls  the  Government  postal  service  and  the  rice-tribute  going  to 
Peking.  Civil  jurisdiction  over  Pa  Chow  1R  ^  and  Ch'angp'ing  Chow. 

4*  Paoting:  F.  ffe  ^  Jfr.  —  Controls  the  Tats'ing  River  (Tats'ing-ho  icfS^). 
Civil  juris  liction  over  Paoting  P.,  and  ChAngthig  F.  If  ^  Jfr. 

5*  T'ieiitflin  F.  5^  fll  J(jp.  —  Reports  directly  to  the  Throne.  Superintendent 
of  Customs ;  controls  the  mint  for  new-model  coins. 

6*  T'ienlsinF.  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  T'ientsin  F.,  Hokien  F. 
W  |3I  flf  etc.,  and  controls  their  rivers. 

7"  Tiontsin  P.  ^  Intendant  of  the  salt  revenue  for  the  Ch'anglu  J(  ■  circuit. 

H°  «tteiihwa  F.  g  ffc  flf  (to  the  S.  of  Kalgan).  —Civil  and  Military  jurisdic- 
tion over  Siienhwft'p.,  and  the  3  T'ings  ■  of  Changkia-k*ow  jft  !|t  PI  (Kalgan),  Tub 
shih-k'ow  (S  ^  P,  and  Dolonor  |^  fbtSW-  He  does  not  reside  permanently  at 
Slienhwa  F.,  but  to  the  N.  of  Kalgan. 

y°  Taming  F.  :fc  €  JBP-  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Taming  F., 
Shunteh  F.  H  Mi  #.  Kwangp*ing  F.  Jf  ^p  jjjp  ana  their  rivers ;  also  in  charge  of 
water  communications. 

10°   Kiinffan  h.   Q  jtE  HE*  —  Intendant  of  the  Yungting  ^  jC    river. 
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rouBN. 


m.  —  FOKiEN  m  m  cfu"). 


MM  Foochow  F. 

fSi      Min  h. 

^"^  Heukwan  h. 

^g  Kut'ien  h. 

MlCf  P*ingnan  h. 

B^yi  Mints'ing  h. 

■gljl  Ch'angloh  h. 

JljX,  Lienkiang  h, 

JBjl^  Loyiien  h. 

^m  Yungfuh  h. 

mHI  Puhts'ing  h. 

^M  Ts'flenchow  F. 

fp^  Tsinkiang  h. 

^^  Nanngan  h. 

"j^^  Hweingan  h. 

$%  Ngank'i     '  h. 

^4i  T'ungngan  h. 

ttHf  Kienning  F. 

{$$  Kienngan  h. 

Kfir  Ngeuning  h. 

jSiy^  Kienyang  h, 

^^  Gh'ungngan  h. 

If  jg  Puch'6ng  h, 

^:^  Gh^nghwo  h. 

IRSI  Sungk'i  h. 


jSqi  Ttop'ing 
^2ji  Nanp'ing 
MFH  Tsiangloh 
fp      Sha 
*8I  Yiuk'i 
Igg  Shunch'ang 
5|c^  Yungngan 

?r«  T'ingchow 
;gJT  Ch'angt'ing 
HJit  Ninghwa 
J:;ft  Shanghang 
l^i^  Wup'ing 
«*  Ts'ingliu 
^^  Liench'^ng 
^{t  Kweihwa 
^•£  Yungting 

fHit  Hsinghwa 
^BB  P'ut'ien 
^^  Sienyia 


ft 


Shaowo 

Shaowu 

Kwangtseh 

T'aining 

Kienning 


F. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

F. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

F 

h. 
h. 

F 
h. 
h. 
h. 

h. 


mm 
mm 

IS 

SI 

mm 

*ffl 

fit« 
*^ 


Changchow 

Lungk'i 

Ghangp^u 

Nantsing 

Gh^angt'ai 

P'inghwo 

Ghaongan 

Haich^Sng 

Fuhning 

Hsiap'u 

Fuhting 

Fuhngan 

Ningteh 

Sheuning 


F. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

r. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

h. 


Tungch'un  C 

Tehhwa  h. 

Tat'ien  h. 

Lungydn  C. 

Ghangp'ing  h. 

Ningyang  h. 


Poklen  has  5  iDtendaiiclea,  each  administered  by  a  Taoi'al  M  S  : 

r  YAap'ing  P.  S  ^  JBp.  —  Civil  juriBdiction  over  YOnp*ing  P.,  KieDning  F. 
^  W  »  and  Shaowu  F.  »  ft  »• 

2"*  Cauin^chow  F.  9  M  jflf.  •»  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Changchow 
F.,  TMngchow  F.  fj  M  tti  and  Lungydn  Chow  K  H  M  ;  also  Maritime  Intendant. 

H°  Amoy  or  Hfdamdn  K  I"!-  —  Military,  Postal  and  Coast  Intendant  over 
Hsinghwa  F.  H  ffc  Jff,  TsMienchow  F.  Jj  ^  #  and  Yungch'un  Chow  *  #  ^  ;  alno 
Paymaster  to  the  troops  and  General  Maritime  Intendant. 

4**  Fooebow  V.M^ftf-  —  Intendant  of  the  salt  revenue  and  of  the  Foochow 
naval-yard. 

5"  Po€K*ho^r  F.  —  Provincial  Grain  Intendant,  Civil  jurisdiction  over  Foochow 
and  Fuhning  F.  JB  fR  J^P  >  a^^o  in  charge  of  the  Government  postal  service  and  of 
water  communications. 
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IV. —  HONAN  WIS  (-Ho'). 


R^K^aifimg  F. 

j^flF  Siangfu  h. 

MS  Gh^^nliu  h. 

*      K'i  h. 

j^f/j^  T'unghsu  h. 

^S^  Weishi  h. 

P^)\\  Weichw'an  h. 

mm  Y6nling  h. 

ifii^  Chungmeu  h. 

8f|  Lani  h. 

Yu  c. 

j(^      Mih  h. 

f^mS  8inch6ng  h. 

m     Chdng  C. 

^9  Yungtseh  h. 

3^»  Yungyang  h. 

fj^yJC  Szeshui  h. 

MM  Ch'tochow  F. 

JtW  Hwaining  h. 

iHiji  Shangshui  h. 

H$  Bihwa  h. 
y^H  Hsiangch'dng  h. 

^J3  Shenk'iu  h. 

±ak  T'aik'ang  h. 

j^#|  Fukeu  h. 

n^     Hsfl  c. 

Slli  Linying  h, 

ft^  Siangch^^ng  h. 

I^jll  Y^nch'^ng  h. 

^ti  Ch'angkoh  h. 

mU  Kweiteh  F. 

IS  ffi  Shangk'iu  h. 

15R  Ningling  h. 

JIK3  Luhyih  h. 

j|[g  Hsiayih  h. 

i^jjj^  Yungch*di^  h, 

^IlK  Yiich'^ng  h. 

PI       Sui  c. 

^Idl  K'aoch'dng  h. 

IBJil  Ch^ch'^Dg  h. 


m^  Changteh  F. 

^d  Nganyang  h. 

»|grangyin  'h. 

|!g{i^  Linchang  h. 

^       Lin  h. 

p^K  Neihwang  h. 

gC$  Wungan  h. 

^       8heh  h. 

llrtV  Weihui  F. 

ift      Kih  h. 

ifIS  Sinhsiang  h. 

ij|j|(  Hwohkia  h. 

j^      K'i  h. 

tt      Hui  h. 

ji£it  Y^ntsin  h. 

^      Sun  h. 

ll      Hwah  h. 

SA  FungkSu  h. 

«*Hwaikmg  F. 

^^  Honei  h. 

Iigi  Tsiyuen  h. 

jg  Jf  Yiienwu  h. 

§fK  Siuwu  h. 

fCR^  Wuchih  h. 

at      M6ng  h. 

fi      W6n  h. 

AfC  Yangwu  h. 

M^  Honan  F. 

^|§  Lohyang  h. 

jllti  Y^nshi  h. 

$      Kung  h. 

^^  M^ngtsin  h. 

S^  Tfingfung  h. 

jjcll  Yungning  h. 

iSf^  Sinngan  h. 

01^  Mingch'i  h. 


K 


MR 
HfHI 


Shen  C 

Lingpao  h. 

Wdnhsiang  h. 

LuBhi  h. 


m^ 

mm 

mm 
m 

jEm 
±« 
mm 

iftdi 

^m 

Kill 
dill 

^m 


Nanyang 

Nanyang 

Nanchao 

Ch£Dp*ing 

T'ang 

Piyang 

T'ungpeh 

T6ng 

Neihsiang 

Sinyd 


Joning 

Juyang 

Ch^ngyang 

Shangts'ai 

SintB'ai 

Sip'ing 

SuipMng 

K'iohshan 

Sinyang 

Loshan 


P 

h. 

h 

h. 

h. 

h. 

h. 

c. 

h. 

h. 


Sihchw'an  T. 

Yii  o. 

Wuyang  h. 

Sheh  h. 


F. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
c. 
h. 


Kwang  C- 

Kwangshan    h. 
Kushi  h. 

Sih  h. 

Shangch'£ngh. 


Ju 

Lushan 

Kiah 

Paofung 

lyang 


c. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
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HONAN  (cOMTINUBD).  —   HUNAN. 


has  5  InteadaBciea,  each  administered  by  a  Taoi'ftI  H  ft : 

1*  K'oifuny  F.  0Q  it  fff.—  Provincial  Intendant  of  the  salt  revenue,  of  the  rice- 
tribute  aud  of  water  communications,  in  the  region  S.  of  the  Yellow  River.  Civil  juris- 
diction over  K'aifung  F.,  Kweiteh  F.  H  ft  JHp,  Ch*6nchow  F.  K  ^  jRp  and  lIsU  Chow 

2*  K'aifuiif  F.  —  A(ljoint*Civil  aud  Military  Intendant  for  the  region  S.  of  the 
Yellow  Kiver;  jurisdiction  over  K'aifung  F.,  Kweiteh  F.,  Ch^ng  Chow  t|{  ^  aud  Hsu 
Chow ;  also  in  charge  of  the  rivers. 

S^  Wuchih  h.  ft  H  K.  —  MiliUry  jurisdiction  over  Changteh  F.  ^  tH  ftf 
Weihui  F.  ]|f  W  JHp  and  Hwaik'ing  F.  tf  K  JHP,  in  the  region  N.  of  the  Yellow  River. 
in  charge  of  the  tribute,  of  lawsuits,  of  works  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Yellow 
River  and  of  waterways. 

4®  Siliyaiif  diow  JB  IB  M>  ^  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Nanyang 
F.  M  H  ^,  Juning  F.  ifc  fH  lH  and  Kwang  Chow  jt;  M  *>  in  charge  of  water  com- 
munications, of  the  tribute  and  of  lawsuits. 

5°  ShenCliOw  fjf^  j^.  ^  Adjoint  Civil  Intendant  over  Honan  F.  W  M  JNPi 
Shen  C,  and  Ju  C.  jtc  Mt  in  charge  of  the  Government  postal  service,  of  water 
conimunicatious  and  of  the  mint ;  controls  lawsuits. 


V.  —  HUHAIf  m  n  ("Hun"). 


^1p  Ch'angsha  F. 

S^  Ch'angsha  h. 

{^  Shanhwa  h. 

fififf.  Siangt'an  h. 

^H^  Siangyin  h. 

jfUS^  Ninghsiang  h. 

^fil  Liuyang  h. 

UBI  Liling  h. 

^li  Yihyang  h. 

MIK  Sianghsiang  h. 

Ik      Yiu  h. 

^it  Nganhwa  h. 

•^^  Ch'aling  c. 

#<H|  Tohchow  F 

151$  Paling  h. 

mfg  Linsiang  h. 

^^  Hwayiing  h. 

^it  P'ingkiang  h. 

m   Li  c 

:Sf^  Shihm^n  h. 

^t8>  Nganhsiang  h. 

Jen  T«'eii  h. 


fan 
^« 

9m 

mm 
IS 

IS 


Nganfuh  h. 

Yungting        h. 


Paoking 

Shaoyang 

Sinhwa 

Gh^Sngpu 

Wukang 

Sinning 

Hdngchow 

H^ngyang 

TsMngts^iien 

HSngshan 

Leiyang 

Cirangning 

Nganj^n 

Ling 


Kweiyang  C. 

Linwu  h. 

Lanshan  h 

Kiahwo  h. 


^«  Ch'angteh  I. 

f^^  Wuling  h. 

i^lKT*aoyuen  h. 

jffpl  Lungyang  h. 

i^iL  Yiienkiang  h. 

MM  Ch'dnchow  F. 

Urt^  Yuenling  h. 

\iM  Luk'i  h. 

m:^  Ch*6nk*i  b. 

^(it  Sup'u  h. 

fiiiMk  Funghwanj  T. 

7l<ttTung8ui  T. 

tjlM  Kienchow  T. 

^')H  HwangchowT. 

t^ji\  Tflenchow  F. 

iV-3C  Ohikiang  h. 

S!n^  K*ienyang  h. 

mm  Mayang  h. 
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^W  Tangchow 

F. 

m     Tsing 

C 

<^^  Kweitung 

h. 

Zm  Lingling 

h. 

^^  Hweil'ung 

h. 

Mf^  K'iyang 

h. 

iiJi  T'unglao 

h. 

:^/B  Yongshun 

F. 

m^  Tungngan 

h. 

i^m  Suininif 

h. 

^Jlg  Yungslum 

h. 

m      Tao 

c. 

glllj  Lungshan 

h. 

WjS  Ningyucn 

h. 

ltd     Ch'ta 

c 

^JHf  Paotsing 

h. 

Tjcflg  Yiingming 

h. 

^^  Yunghaing 

h. 

^;)il  Sangchih 

h. 

)!I.^  Kianghwa 

h. 

IfCl^t  Ichang 

h. 

iBrEB  Sint'ien 

h. 

fill  Hsingning 
#li  Kweiyang 

h. 
h. 

g^  Nanchow 

T. 

liuitiin  has  5  IntendiinrleSi  each  adiiiinister*  il  by.aTaoi'al  ifi  S  ^ 

V  Ftun^H^^ang  T.  f^  %  M-  —  <;ivil  and  Military  juriadiction  over  Ch'l^ii- 
chow  F.  Jg  ^  #,  Yiiencliow  F-jfit^lff^  YnJigsbmi  P.  ^  IB  ^fip.TsiugChow  t^  ^, 
Funghwang  T.,  Yu^gsui  T.  ^  fl)  ■  and    K'ienohow  T.  |g  ^  ft. 

2"  14  Chfyw  '/H  ^.  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Yohchow  F.  £ 
fH  Jlftp,  Ch'aiigteli  F.  ^  IS  Jllf  and  Li  Chow;  also  in  charge  of  the  Government 
postal  service  at  Paliug  h.  Q  |Bt  ft. 

3  Ch'an^ha  F.  j^  i^  iff-  —  Provincial  Inti-ndant  vt  the  salt  revenue ;  civil 
jurisdiction  over  Ch'angsha  F.,  and  Paok'ing  F.  5( ft  fl(p;  in  charge  of  water  com- 
munications. 

4°  Ch'an^Mha  F.  —  Provincial  Intendant  of  the  grain  tribute. 

5°  Hdii^ehow  F.  ^  ^  Iff.  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Ht^ngchow 
F.,  Yuugchow  F.  ^  ^  Jtt,  Ch'An  Chow  ^  ^  and  KweiyangChow  H  ft  ^  ;  also 
in  charge  of  the  Governnient  postal  service  at  H6ng  Chow. 


VI.  —  HUPEH  m  ft  C'Hup'). 


JC§  Wach'ang  F. 

{[Jf,  Kianghsia  h. 

^g  Wuch^ang  h. 

SM  Kiayu  h. 

m^  P^uk'i  h. 

j^^  Hsienning  h. 

^fgf  Gh'ungyang  h. 
iiiU  T*ungch*6ng  h. 

^0  Hsingkwoh  c. 

:k}^  Tay6  h. 

^iJj  T'ungshan  h. 

liH  Hanyang  F. 

^f^  Hanyang  h. 

^jll  Hanchw'an  h 

^JA  Hsiaokan  h. 

%lj^  Hwangpei  h. 

^1^  Mienyang  c. 


$P  Nganluh  F. 

HP  Ohungsiang  h. 

^dl  Kingshan  h. 

3^£L  Ts'ienkiang  h. 

55  n  TMenmfin  h. 

mf^  Kingmdn  C 

jif^  Tangyang  h. 

^^  Yiienngan  h. 

URI  Siangyang  F. 

MtfH  Siangyang  h. 

^i*  Ich^^ng  h. 

]^W-  Nanchang  hJ 

^1^  Tsaoyang  h. 

*:«  Kuhch^eng  h. 

3tfk  Kwanghwa  h. 

i«|       Kun  c. 


m 

1tlU 

itis 


9W 


lb 


Tflenyang 

Yuen 

Fang 

Ghuhshan 

Ghuhk'i 

Paok'ang 

Yiiensi 

Tehngan 

Nganluh 

Yiinm^ng 

Yingch'£ng 

Sui 

Yingshan 


F. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

F. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
c. 
h. 


Hwangchow  (■'• 
Hwangkang  h. 
Hwangngan   h. 
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HUPBH  (CONTINOBd).   —  KAMSO. 


l^pfC  K'ishui  h. 

JPB]  LotMen  h. 

milk  Mach'Ang  h. 
m      KM 

jmn  Kwangtsi  h. 

j|;||^  Hwangmei  h. 

#I|M  Kingchow  F. 

jcH  Kiangling  h. 

^$  Kungngan  h. 

:S^  Shihsheu  h. 


Kienli 
Sungtze 
Ghikiang 
Itu 


Ich'ang  F 
Tunghu  h 

Kwei  c 

Ch'angyang  h 
Hsingshan  h 
Patung  h 


;gil  Ch'angloh  h. 

Ml«  Shinan  F. 

JHUJl  Ngenshi  h. 

S<S  SiienDgen  h. 

ifEgl  Laifung  h. 

J|K9  Hsienfung  h. 

ffi)l\  Lichw'an  h. 

^Ji^  Kienshi  h. 

IIJK  Hohfung  T. 


Hapeh  has  6  InleiMlaiietoa,  each  administered  hy  a  Taot'al  M  K  ' 

l^  Hohfung  T'lns  M  IK  H*  ~  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Shinan  F. 
JK  n  iff  and  Hohfuog  T*iug. 

2P  Shafllil  ^16-  —  Civil  and  Militai^  jnrisdictiou,  in  Upper  Kinguaa,  over  the 
Prefectures  of  Kingchow  F.  )M^  M  Mf  and  Ich'ang  F.  £  g  If;  also  in  charge  of  water 
communications. 

3**  Sian^yan^  F-  M  IB  JllP>  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Nganluh  F. 
*  B  Wi  Siaugyai.g  F.,  Yuenyang  F.  Bj  HlRf  and  Kiugm6n  C.  |R|n  ^  ;  also  in 
charge  of  water  communications. 

4"*  Hank'O'vr  St  P-  —  Civil  jurisdiction  over  Hanyang  F.  JK  m  jf^,  Uwang- 
cliow  F.  )f  M  JRp  and  Tehngan  F.  |t  4c  iNP;  also  in  charge  of  water  communications. 

5**  Wuch'aBtf  F.  j^  B  fff'-  —  Intendant  of  the  salt  revenue  for  the  Province 
of  Hupeh ;  civil  jurisdiction  over  "Wuch'ang  F. 

6''  Wuoh'antf  P.   ft  ■  Mp.  —  Grain  Intendant  for  the  Province  of  Hupeh. 


Vn.  —  lANSU  -H-  It  (''Kan"). 


mM  Lanchow 
^Ifl  Kaolan 
^      Kin 
j^ig  Tihtao 

fgJH  Weiyiien 
<g2|  Tsingyiien 
W       Ho 

^^  P'ingliang 

^1$  P^ingliang 
|j|;f;  Hwat'ing 
ffi^lf  Tsingning 
l^lg  Lungteh 

il^  Kuyflen 
^S  P'ingyiien 
^jlA  Haich'^ng 


F. 

h. 
h. 

c. 
h. 
h. 


F. 

h. 
h. 

c. 
h. 

c 

h. 
h. 


ft^jll  Hwaping 

chw'an  T. 

a     King  C 

^ft  Ch'ungsin  h. 

^]^  Ghdnyuen  h. 

Lingt'ai  h. 


Kungch'ang  F. 

Lungsi  h. 

Nganting  h. 

Hweining  h. 

T*ungwei  h. 

Ningyiien  h. 

FuhkMang  h. 

Sihwo  h. 

Min  c. 

T'aochow  t. 


4!l 

MR 

mm 

fSfO 

m 


pe     Kiai  C. 

3Jt      W6n  h. 

)£      Gh'6ng  h. 

1^      Ts*in  C. 

I^jtc  TsMnngan  h. 

91;^  Ts'ingshui  h. 

m       Li  h. 

411      Hwei  h. 

VH^  Liangtang  h. 

*»  K'ingyang  F. 

^fk  Nganhwa  h. 

^yji  Hohshui  h. 

^       Hwan  h. 

jE^  Ch6ngning  h. 

m      Ning  c. 
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HX  Ninghsia 

P. 

:km  Tat'ung 

h. 

-Q-M  Kanchow      P- 

HH  Ninghsia 

h. 

914$  Changyih       h 

Hf^  Ningahoh 

h. 

JfUJH  Liangchow 

p. 

llj^  Shantan          h 

^JK  P'inglo 

h. 

ftj*  Wuwei 

h. 

S     L>"ir 

c. 

f^ljt  Ch6nfan 

h. 

M     Snh              C. 

ff*||^  Chungwei 

h. 

^g  Yungch'ang 
'Bf'jfl  Kulang 

h. 
h. 

II H  Kaot'ai            h 

Hm  Sining 

P. 

q^  P'ingfan 

h. 

Hn  Ngansi          C 

HW  Sining 

h. 

Ittjjjft  Tunhwang      h 

|K#  Ghanpeh 

h. 

in  Yiihmfin          h 

Kansa  has  7  loiendancles,  each  administered  by  a  Tiiot'ai  |K  S  : 

1**  Ts'inchoiv'  t>  ^.  —  Civil  jurisdiction  over  Kungch'ang  F.  !K  g  J^P,  Ts'in 
Chow,  Kiai  Chow  fS  M  etc..  Intendant  of  the  tea  revenue,  of  the  Imperial  pasture 
lands  (horse-rearing)  and  of  agriculture. 

2°  Nla^lMia  P.  fl?  Jt  |SP— Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Ninghsia;  in 
charge  of  water  communications  on  the  E.  and  W.  banks  of  the  Hwang-ho;  controls  the 
revenue  of  the  brine  wells  and  the  salt  trade. 

3*  P'tn^llaa^  P.  ^  2ft  MP-  —  Intendant  of  the  salt  revenue.  Civil  and  Militar>- 
jurisdiction  over  P*ingliang  F.,  K'ingyang  F.  R  R|  Jfr,  King  Chow  S  ^i  Kuyiitn 
Chow  B  At  M  and  HwapMngchw'an  T  fl:  ^  jif  ■. 

4**  LnnchO'**^  P-  H  ^  AP •  —  Civil  jurisdiction  over  Lanchow  F.  Intendant  of 
the  tea  revenue,  of  the  Imperial  pasture  lands  and  of  agriculture. 

f>**  Stnliiif  P.  H  tR  Jif— Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Sining  F.  Intendant 
of  the  Board  of  Pacification. 

6''  SahCXiO'vr  j|f  ^.  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Ngansi  Ohow4ltE9^> 
Suh  Chow  etc..  Intendant  of  agriculture  and  of  the  Board  of  Pacification  for  border 
tribes. 

7°  Liangchow  P.  7S  #1  ftt-  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  KanchowF. 
1t  iHI  Ifr  and  Liangchow  F.  Intendant  of  the  Board  of  Reorganization  for  P'ingliang  F. 
2P  »  *,  Yungoh^ang  h.  ik  ■  R,  Ch^^nfan  h.  »  #  R  and  Fuhk'iang  h.  ft  %  R. 


VIII.  —  KIAUGSI  a:  H  ("Ki' ) 


irS  Nanch'ang  F. 

Ilfg  Nanch^ang  h. 

IffMt  3inkien  h. 

gjyi  Fungch'^ng  h. 

JiH  Tsinhsien  h. 

**  Pungsin  h. 

iff^  Tsingngan  h.. 

S^tV  Wuning  h. 

HtK  Ining  c. 


^^Hl  Jaochow 
fERi  P'oyang 
fji=p  Yiikan 
^^  Lohp'ing 
^ISf^  Feuliang 
|gf(  Tehhsing 
5t  Nganj^n 
H^  Wannien 


F. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 


Hit 

±1* 

mm 


Kwangsin 

Shangjao 

Yiihshan 

Yihyang 

Kweik'i 

K^icnshan 

Kwangfung 

Hsingngan 


F. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
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^H  Nank*ang 
g^^f  Singtze 
igSg  Tuck'ang 
^g  Kiench'ang 
^H  Ngani 

JifL  Kiukiang 
llff;  Tehhwa 
:Jg«  Tehngan 
3^g  Shuich'ang 
jQjD  Huk'ow 
^g  P^ungtseh 


F. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

P. 
h. 
h. 

h. 
h. 
h. 


^1  Kiench'ang  F. 

f^^  Nanch^6ng  h. 

^jffi  Sinch'^ng  h. 

||g  Nanfung  h. 
^^  Kwangch*angh. 

fl'iH  Luk4  h. 

^H]  Fuchow  F. 

S2g}||  Linchw'an  h. 

^^  Kink'i  h. 

^t  Ch'ungjfin  h. 

'S.M  Ihwang  h. 

r^,4^  Lohngan  h. 


jKHK  Tunghsiang    h. 


MS 


Linkiang 

Ts^ngkiang 
Sinkan 
Sinyii 
Hsiahkiang 


Shuichow  F 

Kaongan  h. 

Sinch'ang  h, 

Shangkao  h, 

Yflenchow  F. 

Ich'un  h. 

Feni  h, 

P'inghsiang  h. 

Wantsai  h. 


Kihngan 

Lienhwa 

Liiling 

T'aihwo 

Kihshui 

Yungfung 

Nganfuh 


ttj^  Lungts'uen  h. 

H^  Wanngan  h. 

^^  Yungsin  h. 

^ig  Yungning  h. 

HlW  Kanchow  F. 

H      Kan  h. 

Hlf  Yutu  h. 

j|a  Sinfung  h. 

1^0  Hsingkwoh  h. 

'^g  Hweich^ang  h. 

Nganyiien  h. 

Ch'angning  h. 

H^  Lungnan  h. 

^^  Tingnan  t. 

HIP  Ningtu  C. 

j^^  Shuikin  h. 

5JlS  Shihch'^ng  h. 

^a  Nanngan  F. 

:km  Tayii  h. 

^^  Nank^ang  h. 

J:|§  Shangyiu  h. 

^^  Ch*ung.i  h. 

^^  K*iennan  t. 


IX.  —  KIANGSU  iL  m  ("Ku '). 


irM  EangningF.(1)|jrtl|  Kiangning      h. 

(NANKING  *  ?}C)V«J$  Kuyung  h. 

JlTC  Shangyiien     h.!|^;|C  Lihshui  h. 


fL^  Kiangp*u 
/^^  Luhhoh 
'jS^jjg  Kaoshun 


h. 
h. 


v/ 


Kian^fli  has  i  Inteodanoies,  each  admiTiistered  by  a  Taot'ai  |g  ft : 

r  Kanchow  V.^j^ff^.  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  ovor  Kihngan  F. 
S  3c  ^j  Nauiigau  F.  H  56  /ff»  Kanchow  F.,  and  Ningtu  Chow  fR  ft  ^  ;  also  in 
charge  of  the  Government  poHtal  service  and  of  water  communications. 

2"  Kluklani^  F.  A  7X  ff •  —  ^i^'i^  *^d  Military  jurisdiction  over  Kwangsin  F. 
jR  HI  flf .  Jaochow  F.  JBI  ^  Bf,  Kiukiang  F.,  and  Nank'ang  F.  M  41  JHP  :  also  in 
charge  of  water  communications.    Customs  Superintendent  for  the  port  of  Kiukiang. 

3"  Nanch^an^  P-  HI  S  ^-  "  Provincial  Intendaut  of  the  salt  revenue  for 
Kiangsi.  Civil  jurisdiction  over  Shuichow  F.  4  ^  ^,  Yiienohow  F.  S  ^  MP  And 
Linkiang  F.JH  fL  f(f. 

4°  Nanch'an^  P-  M  A  W-  —  Provincial  Grain  Intendant.  Civil  jurisdiction 
over  Nauch'aug  F.,  Fuchow  F.  i||  ^  ^  and  Kiench'ang  F.  |ft  g  J|jf ;  also  in  charge 
of  water  communications. 


(1)  Capital  of  Kiangnan  (Kiangsu  and  Nganhwei). 
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HM  Soochow  F. 

(1) 

ff  ^  Ch'angchow  F- 

HM  Tangchow 

F 

±m  T'aihu 

t. 

nm  wutsin 

h. 

HM  Kiangtu 

h 

/^      Wu 

h. 

fSim  Yanghu 

h. 

tl'j^  Kants'uen 

h 

^^  Ch'angchow 

h. 

mm  wusih 

h. 

illft  Ich6ng 

h 

:;cfb  Yiienhwo 

h. 

^M  Kinkwei 
Jtg  Kiangyin 

h. 

]g(i|S  Kaoyiu 

c 

i^lij  K'uenBhan 

h. 

h. 

S^it  Hsinghwa 

h 

^n  Sinyang 

h. 

tm  Ihsing 

h. 

ffift  Paoying 

h 

•«-fl  Ch'angshuh 

h. 

mm  Kingk'i 

^tL  Tsingkiang 

h. 

*       T'ai 
Dtit  Tungt'ai 

c 

03^  Chaow6n 

h. 

h 

h 

^a  Wukiang 

h. 

119  Chdntseh 

h. 

MiL  Chdnkiang 

F. 

Mf^  Haimdn 

T 

- 

^m  Tant'u 

h. 

-kHf  T'aits'ang 

c 

^ff^  Tanyang 

h. 

$i     T'ung 

C 

H^  Gh«nyang 

h. 

^jg  Kinfan 

h. 

^41  Jukao 

h. 

^ffi  Ch'ungming 

h. 

If  m  Lihyang 

h. 

^ft  T'alhBing 

h 

^^  Kiating 

h. 

jjlf  lU  Paoshan 

h. 

ff|$  Hwaingan 

F. 

ii!^.M  Sachow 

F 

IJjl^  Shanyang 

h. 

illlj  T'ungshan 

h 

i&iL  Sungkiang 

F. 

^m  Feuning 

h. 

ji      Siao 

h. 

Jll^  Chw'ansha 

t. 

Slj^  Y6nch<«ng 

h. 

{^llj  T'angshan 

h 

1$^  Hwat'ing 

h. 

^fil  Ts'ingho 

h. 

®      Fung 

h 

i|L^  Funghsien 

h. 

^It  Ngantung 

h. 

ft      P'ei 

h. 

M      Leu 

h. 

i^U  T'aoyucn 

h. 

^       P'i 

c. 

^lij  Kinshan 

h. 

:|tJB  Suhts'ien 

h. 

Jlfd  Shanghai 

h. 

m     Hai 

c. 

StUr  Suining 

h. 

f^fji  Nanhwei 

h. 

««l  Kanyii 

h. 

Wti  Ts'ingp'u 

h. 

)«|»  Shuhyang 

h. 

Kian^u  has  7  Iiitondaiiclefl,«each  administered  by  a  Taoi*al  |K  S  - 

1«  $rttolM»w  P-  4k  M  Jflp.  —  Civil  And  Military  jurisdiction  over  P*i  Chow  K  ^, 
Suhts'ien  h.  8  aiR,  T'ungshan  h.  fH  ]U  fH,  Fung  h.  ■  ff  and  T'aoyiien  h.  t^  fiT 
H ;  also  in  charge  of  waterways. 

2*  H'vv'aiiican  F.  It  jc  iNP-  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Hwaingan  F., 
Yangchow  F.  |K  ^  jfip  and  Hai  Chow  #  ^;  in  charge  of  waterways;  controls  the 
transport  of  the  Imperial  rioe  tribute;  salt  and  maritime  Intendant. 

a^  Oh'ansshah  h.  ffe  flRi  IB.  —  Grain  Intendaut  for  Soochow  F.  1|  ^  Jfip,  Sung- 
kiang F.  «  tr  jff,  Ch'angchow  F.  ^  ^  *,  Ch^nkiang  F.  f^  ft  Jfr  and  T'aits'ang 
Chow  M  He  M'  Civil  jurisdiction  over  Soochow  F.;  controls  water  communications. 

4**  Klan^nin^  P-  2L  Hf  M)f  (Nanking).  —  Grain  Intendant  over  the  10  Prefec- 
tures of  Kiangning  F.,  Ngank'ing  F.  jc  K  A^>  Hweichow  F.  |ft  W  Jfip,  Ningkwoh  F. 
HI  ■  JflP,  Ch'ichow  F.  mmftf.  T'aip'iug  F.  *  ^  *,  Liichow  F.  KM  «,  Fungyang 
F.  Ji,  II  flp,  Hwaingan  F.  «  S  W  and  Yangchow  F.  JH  M  )(f* 

5'=  Kian^nln^  F.  (Nanking).  —  Intendant  and  Reorganizator  of  the  salt  reve- 
nue for  the  Kiangnan  (Eiangsu  and  Nganhwei)  circuit.  Civil  jurisdiction  oyer  Kiang- 
ning F.  (Nanking) ;  controls  water  communications. 


(1)  Provindal  Capital  of  Kiangsu. 
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KIAlieSU  (CONTIIfUBD).   —  KWANdSI. 


6**  Shan^liat  K  h  fli  li.  --Civil  and  Military  jariBdiction  oyer  Soochow  V.M 
M  fif,  Snngkiang  F.  ft  {T  JHP  and  T'aits'ang  Ohow  A  #  M-  Superintendent  of 
Customs. 

7*"  Obdnkians  V.^iLfft.  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Ch'angchow 
F.  fK  M  Jf ,  Ch6nkiaDg  F.,  T'ung  Chow  fl  ^,  Haimdn  T'ing  HI  n  Heto;  controls 
rivers  and  waterways. 


X.  —  KWAH6SI  K  S  ("Si '). 


iil*  KweiUn  F. 

^^  Linkwei  h, 

0^^  Hsingngan  h, 

Hjll  Lingchw'an  h. 

IJII^  Yangshoh  h. 

;^f|  Yungning  c. 

:^|B  Yungfuh  h, 

ttH  Ining  h. 

^      Ts'iien  c. 

^H  Kwanyang  h. 

ilfljf\  Liuchow  F 

||2p  Mapping  h 

ijf^f^  Lohyung  h 

JSJi  Loch'tog  h. 

;(^JA  Liuch'^ng  h. 

^%  Hwaiyiien  h 

^fl  Laipin  h. 

Mk      Yung  h. 

JH      Siang  c. 

mm  Kingyflen  F 

^llj  Ishan  h. 

Jl^  TMenho  h. 

ff^  Hoch'i  c 

JgLJii  Szengen  h, 

}|[f|  Tunglan  c, 

ffM  Hsinch'dng  h. 

i^^  Nantan  c, 

Ji5%  Na  (no)  ti  c, 

jg^S  Szengen  F 

RMk  Wuyfien  h 

f[       Pin  c 

S£C  Ts'ienkiang  h. 

^:^i  Shanglin  h 


B"e  Pehseh  T. 

*8ltt  Ngenlung  h. 
JBfildJ^  Ngenyang- 

Wn  c. 

ma  Szech^tag  F. 

9t9  Lingyiin  h. 

S^a  Silin  h. 

HK  Silung  c, 

^M  Pingloh  F. 

zpm  P'ingloh  h. 

^U  Kungch'^ng  h. 

'SJl\  Fuchw'an  h. 

^       Ho  h. 

MWi  Lip'u  h. 

jj^  Siuj^n  h. 

Bg^  ChaopMng  h. 

^4t  Yungngan  c. 

m)t\  Wuchow  F. 

^|g  Ts*angwu  h. 

m      T'6ng  h, 

Ig      Yung  h. 

J^^  Ch'^nk*i  h, 

jgiM  Hwaitsih  h. 

|r#  TflhUn  C 

tj^  Pohpeh  h. 

*a  Pehliu  h. 

l^jH  Luhchw*an  h. 

HH  Hsingyeh  h. 

}#W  Sflnchow  F. 

;^^  Kweip^ng  h. 

^]|f  P^ingnan  h. 


jl      Kwei 
fCS  Wusiien 


h. 
h. 


ifirit  Hanning  F. 

$(t  Suenhwa  h. 

fg[^  Sinning  c. 

gl^  Lungngan  h. 

igf      Hung  G. 

^Ji  Yungshun  h. 

9#i  Kweiteh  c. 

Hft  Kwohwa  c. 

J^      Chung  c. 

*¥  T'aip'ing  F. 

||<H|  Lungchow  t. 

^H^  Ch'ungshan  h. 

lift  Yangli  c. 

>c      Tbo  c. 

^J8t  Yungk^ang  c. 

±ig  Shangsze  T. 

Afil  Loyang  h. 

H^  Wanch'^ng  c. 

jg^gj^  Szeling  c. 

^^  Ningming  c. 

fl[jp^  Pingsiang  c. 

^^  T'aip*ing  c. 

^2p  NganpMng  c. 

^a  Mingying  c. 

|^$  Kiehngan  c. 

f^jjl  Kihlun  c. 

fl^  Lungying  c. 

f^H  Tukieh  c. 

it       Kiang  c. 

JgL      Sze  c. 
JlT^  ShanghBia- 

tung  c. 
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I9JIB  Kweishon 
^j§  Ch^npien 


C 

h. 


fl($  Chfinngan 
3Rftt  T'ienpao 
ffH  Hsialei 


F. 

h. 
c. 


J^H  Fungi 
|S|f(  HsUngwu 
HUSk  Tuk*ang 
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c. 
c. 


Kwaqgal  haa  4  Intenidaiicles,  each  administered  by  a  Ta«**al  M  X  ' 

I'*  Lom^ctew  V.  m  m  Jff.  ^  Civil  and  Military  jariadiction  over  T*aipiiig  F. 
i:  -¥  iNPi  ShangBze  Ting  h  S  ■,  Kweishan  Chow  ■  M  #|  and  Chftnngan  F.  fH 
«*. 

•  2*  lAoclio^vr  F.  Ml  M  Mf.  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  the  Prefectures 
of  Uuchow  F.,  K*ingyuen  ¥.  ft  9,  Jiff  Szengen  F.  Jg  B  iRp,  Pehseh  T*inp  W  &  ■» 
Sz(H3h*6ng  F<  9  tit  Hjf ,  and  the  Departments  of  Pin  Chow  f[  #|   and  Silung  Chow 

T  Nanqlnif  F.  M  1|  Jljp.  —  Civil  and  MDitary  jurisdiction  over  Nanning  ¥., 
Siinchow  F.^}^  Mt  Yiihlin  Chow  V  A  4|F  and  Shangsze  TMng  .h  jft  ■. 

4**  K^vrellln  P.  tft  #  jNp.  —  Civil  jurisdiction  over  Kweilin  F.,  P'iogloh  F. 
7  H!  JtP  uid  Wuchow  F.  M  M  Mf-  Provincial  lotendant  of  the  salt  revenue  for 
Kwangsi. 


XI.  —  EWAH6TDN6  H  M  ("Tung"). 


mm 
mil 


#01 

mm 


Kwangchow  F 
(Canton). 
Nanhai 
P'anyii 
3hunteh 
Tungkwan 
Ts^unghwa 
Lungmfin 
Sinning 
Tsengch^^ng  h 
Hsiangshan  h 
Sinbwei 
Shanshui 
TsMngyiien 
Siangan 
Hwa 


mm  Chaoking  F. 

i^l^  Kaoyao  /  h. 

B#  Szehwci  h. 

.^11  Sinhsing  h. 

S^  Yangch'un  h. 

qq  Kaoming  h. 

^^p  Ngenp*ing  h. 

1111  Kwangning  h. 

n^  K'aip'ing  h. 


mm 


BIT 


Hohslian  Ii. 

Tehk^ing^  c. 

Fungchw^an  h. 

K'aikien  h. 

Loting  y  C. 
Tungngan  h. 
Sining  h. 

Fuhkang  /  T. 

Chihki         T. 


liiii 

Ate 


Lien     .  ^ 
Yangshan 


C. 

h. 


Lienshan  /  T^ 

Shaochow^  F. 

K'uhkiang  h. 

Lohch*ang  b. 

JSnhwa  "'  h. 

Juyiien  li. 

Wungyiien  h. 

Yingteh  h. 


im  NaDhsiong    C. 
^m  Sliilising         h. 


F. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 


XM  Hweichow 
1(1^  Kweishan 

^%  Ch'angning 
:^^  Yungngan 
mm  Haifung 
I^JI  Luhfung 
g|ji|  Lungchw^an  h. 

^^  Lienp'ing  c. 

jijjjg  Hoyiien  h. 

Iflip  Hwop4ng  h. 

MM  Ch'aochow  F. 

m^  Haiyang  h. 

mM  Fungshun  h. 

'^^  Ch'aoyang  h. 

IftRI  Kiehyang  h. 

^3fL  Jaop'ing  h. 

miS^  Hweilai  h. 

:^:^  Tapu  h. 

jSJfl  Ch^finghai  h. 

^H  Pruning  h. 
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^m  Ch'angloh 
^%  IfBingning 
/|\jg  Pingyiien 
J3t^  Ch^np'ing 

,     JKM  Lienchow 
^Ji  Hohpu' 
Hill  Lingshan 

»     Kin 

K;«  Fangch'fing 

y    7$M  Kaochow 

J5E^  Meuming 


G.  ltd  Tienpeh  h. 

h.  ^3Ht  Sin-i-i  h. 

h.  it      Hwa  c. 

h.  ^)\\  Wuchw'an  h. 

h.  :5j^  Shihch'^ng  h. 


y^  mm 

am 

h  I^D:  Tangkiang    T 


Leichow  ^.  F 

Haik'aog  h, 

Suik'i      .  h 

Siiwfin  h. 


F. 

h. 


JA4H 

am 


K'iungchoWf'F 
KMungshan    h. 


:f!^||  Ch^togmai  h. 

.  ;g^  Tingngan  h. 

jig  W6nch*ang  h. 

i^ln)  Hweit^iing  h. 

m^  Lohhwei  h. 

lelALinkao  h. 

,11      Tan  ,  c. 

M     Tai       ^  C: 

j|(JBt  Kanogen  li. 

;gft  Ch'anghwa  h. 

'  R:4C  Lingshui  h. 

;i$      Wan  h. 


K^angUuig  )jai»  0  InleiMlaneies,  each  aflministered  by  a  Ta0i*ai  |K  Jf- 

l**  Ohaok'iq^  F.  <IS  K  W-  ^  (^ivil  and  Military  jimsdictiuD,  in  the  region  W. 
of  the  hi^'h  ridj^et*,  over  th"  Prefectures  of  Cbaok*ingP.,  and  Loting  Chow  S  >£  ^* 

2^  Uwolcliow  P.  JB  ^  Jjif.  —Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Hweichow  F., 
Ch'aochow  FlM  ^  JNP  and  Kiaying  Chow  X  Jl  M- 

8  KwanffctaowR  jR  ^  JtP  (Oaatoo).  —  Provincial  Grain  Iiitendant  for 
Kwangtung;  in  charge  of  taxes  on  land  cultivated  by  the  ptople  and  by  soldiers;  con- 
trols water  communications. 

4*  Shaochow  F.  ff  ^  jDf.— Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Nanhsiung 
Chow  M  M  Mf  Shaochow  F.,  and  Lien  Chow  jt  ^;  controls  water  commnnications. 

5^  K*lanf«dio^^  F.  41  ^  ^.— Civil  and  military  jurisdiction  over  K'inngchow 
F.,  and  Yai  Chow  M  M- 

6®  Kaochow  F.  A  ffl  #.  — Civil  and  Milita-yjnrisdiction  over  Kaochow  F.i 
Lienchow  F.  K  ^  jRp,  Leichow  F.  fS  M  iNPand  Kin  Chow  fk  #|. 


XII.  —  KWEICHOW  Jl  ^  (-Kwei '). 


Uli  Kweiyang  F. 

ii^  Kweichuh  h. 

IIS  Lungli  h. 

j|%  Kweiting  h. 

JSi^  Siuw^n  h. 

n      K'ai  c. 

?£•  Tingfan  c. 

JftJf^  Kwangshun  c. 

SS^jtl  Ssechow  F. 

3J^  YiihpMng  h. 

Wa  Ts'ingk'l  h. 


Szenan  F. 

Nganhwa  h. 

Wuchw'an  h. 

Yinkiang  h. 

Chtoyflen  F. 

Ch^nyiien  h. 

Shtping  h. 

T'ienchu  h. 
Hwangp^ng  c. 


IBfcT'uiigjfin 
fttT'ungj^n 


F. 

h. 


^m  Sungt^ao       T. 

m^  Lip'ing  F. 
m^  KB'iVai  h. 
H^  KinpMng 

hsiang. 
:^gjg  Yungls*ung    h. 
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tiM  Hganshun 

P. 

S^Taytln 

F. 

iiTi  Tatmg 

F 

^^  P'uUng 

h. 

/\||  Pahchai 

t. 

jfCJi  SUuich*«ng 

t 

mm  Chinning 

c. 

^^  Tuyun 

h. 

¥38  P'ingyuen 

c 

^M  Yungning 

c. 

«"&  Mahoh 

0. 

mn  K'iensi 

c 

9|g|  Ts'ingchfen 

h. 

Ullj  Tuhshan 

c. 

J^m  Weining 

c 

^^  Nganp'ing 

h. 

Jft2p  Ts'lngp'ing 

h. 

4(0  Pihtsieh 

h 

J^-fiji  Langtai 

t. 

iSjtt  Lipo 

h. 

JtH  Tsuni 

F 

H H  Hsing-i 

F. 

^H  P'ingyueh 

C 

mm  Tsun-I 

h 

nil  H8ing.i 

h. 

ffi^  Meit'an 
SIS  Wungngan 

h. 

^^  T'ungtze 

h 

^$  P'ungan 

h. 

h. 

ISNI  Suiyang 

h 

**  Ngannan 

h. 

«A  Yiik'ing 

h. 

jE^  Ch^ngngan 

c 

j|^  Chfingfung 

c. 

:GH  Shihtsien 

F. 

tfll  J^nhwai 

h 

#ft  P'ungan 

T. 

§i^  Lungts'iien 

h. 

tlfll  Jtahwai 

T 

Kweifliow  has  3  Intendanclea,  each  administered  by  a  Taot*al  M  S  • 

1"  Llp'lny  F.  X  7  W-  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction,  in  the  ICastem  portion 
of  Kweiohow,  over  the  Prefectures  of  Lip'inp:  F.,  Tnyiin  F.  9  ^  ^,  ChOnyuen  F.  (^ 
X  *,  Szechow  F.  g  W  *,  T'angjf^r,  F.  Jg  t:  *  and  Sungfao  Ting  ift  i^B. 

2"  K^veijang  F.  JR  A  ^-  —  Int'  ndant  of  rice  tribute  for  Chinese  soldiers. 
Military  jurisdiction  over  Kweiyang  F.,  P*ingyueh  Chow  ^  ||  ^,  ShihtsMen  F.  5  Pf 
Jff  and  J^nhwai  T'ing  fl  ff  ■. 

8**  Plhtstch  hslen  lp»  fQ  d.  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction,  in  the  Western 
portion  of  Kweichow,  over  Kweiyang  F.  H  H  iff,  Nganshun  F.  $  )il  #,  Szeiian  F. 
g  *  Iff,  Tatii.g  F.  :^  2  iff,  Tsnn-i  F.  «  ft  Iff ,  Hsing-i  F.  *  ft  fff,  \\Vii.irg  Chow 
ri(  W  ^  and  P«ungan  TMng  *  %  ■• 


XIII.  —  HGAHHWEI  ^  «  ("An' ). 


^$t  Nganking  F. 

^id  Hwaining  h. 

^^  T*ungch*6ng  h. 

jg^lU  Ts'ienshan  h. 

±1ffi  T^aihu  h. 

^ig^  Suhsung  h. 

gCC  Wangkiang  h. 

4K^  Hweichow  F. 

tk      Hih  h. 

flc^  Hsiuning  h. 

isfl  Wuyiien  h. 


Tsihk'i 


IK^  Ningkwoh 
^JW  Siiench'eng 
Igy  Ningkwoh 
M       King 
:i:^  T'aip'ing 
iifig  Tsingteh 
^g|  Nanling 


h. 
h. 
h. 


Gh'ichow 

Kwcich'i 

Ts'lngyang 

T'ungling. 

Shiht'ai 

Kienleh 

Tungliu 

T'aip'ing 
Tangt'u 
Wuhu 
Fanch'ang 


F. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

F. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
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MOANHWBI  (CONTnniKD).  SHAN8I. 


mm  Lflchow 

f. 

JiiM  Tingchow     F. 

ft     Hwo 

C 

^f*  Hohfei 

h. 

J|L|||  Feayang         h. 

'^lil  Hanshan 

h. 

jJt_iL  Lukiang 

h. 

^J:  Yingshang      h. 

9JA  8hucb'«ng 

h. 

1|J$  Hwohk'iu       h. 

;^it^  Lahngan 

c 

HftWuwei 

c. 

^      Poh                  c. 

^lU  Yingshan 

h. 

M    ^^'"^ 

h. 

IfflM  Koyang           h. 
:i;fu  T'aihwo          h. 

liUl  Hwohshan 

h. 

il,|«  Fnngyang 

F. 

BiA  M«ngch'«ng  h. 

fi      Sie 

c 

MLfiB  Pungyang 
<aiJS  Hwaiytien 

h. 
h. 

mm  Kwangteh     C 

ijf  1^  HBUi 

leg  T'iench'ang 

h. 
h. 

Stt  Tingyuen 

h. 

|g^  Kienp'ing       h. 

HiH  Wuho 

h. 

H      Shea 

c. 

. 

M.^  Pungt'ai 

h. 

^     Ch'tt              C 

%      Suh 

c. 

■|^:|k  Ts'uentsiao    h. 

fIjS  Lingpih 

h. 

^^  Laingan          h. 

Nsanhwel  has  3  lnlencbinoie«,  each  alminisieied  by  a  TiiOt'al  JB  §t  : 

V  Pan^yam^  A  W  !fip.  ~  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Fan^i^yang  P. 
and  Yingchow  F.  £  ^  !fip,  extended  a]»o  to  Lahngan  Cliow   "^^  ^  M  ftnd  Sze  Chow 

mm. 

V  N^anVIUff  F.  $  JR  MP-  —Civil  jurisdiction  ovor  Ngaiik*ing  F  ,  Ltichow  F. 
■  ¥\  inp,Ch'aOhowK  m  and  Hwo  Chow  JRI  ^. 

8*  Wnhu  iMilwi  9R  M  M-  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Hweichow  F. 
«  M  MP.  Ningkwoh  F.  «  ■  «P,  Ch'ichow  F.  fft  M  MP,  T*aip«ing  F.  *  ^  *  and 
Kwangteh  Chow  jR  tt  ^«    Superintendent  of  Customs. 


XIV.  —  SHAHSI  III  H  ("8ha"). 


M  T'aiyflen 
Pill  Yangk'iih 

F. 

tfr     Hsin 

c. 

gK)ff  Hsiangning 

h 

h. 

%Wk  Tingfliang 

h. 

*»  Yohyang 

h 

*«  T'aiyuen 

h. 

mm  Tsingloh 

h. 

A^  K'uhwoh 

h 

ttek  Yiite'e 

h. 

nil  Yihch'«ng 

h 

iC^g:  T'aikuh 

h. 

f^      Tai 

c. 

±^  T'aip'ing 

h 

IB      K'i 

h. 

3l^  Wut'ai 

h. 

Sft  Siangling 

h 

fig  41  Siikeu 

h. 

1$      Kwoh 

h. 

i^B  F6mi 

h 

^il  Kiaoch'«ng 

h. 

Kl^  Fanchi 

h. 

lir      Kib 

c 

3JC3f:W6n8hui 

h. 

^E  K'olan 

0. 

^m  Paoteh 

c. 

S     Hwoh 

c 

Ml      ^"* 

h. 

fj^fli]  Hok'uh 

h. 

jgjil  Ghaoch'«ng 

h 

H      Hsing 

h. 

¥»  P'ingyang 

F. 

f^:Q  Lingshih 

h 

zpjfe  Pingting 

c. 

B^t^  Linf£n 

h. 

m¥\  P'UChow 

F 

:£     Yu 

h. 

^fi  Hungtung 

h. 

^m  Yungtsi 

h 

Uli  Sheuyang 

h>  f^lll  Feushan 

h.  BI9  Lintsin 

h 
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tflf  Yiihsiang  h. 

fff  Yungho  h. 

"^itk  Wants'uen  h. 

Ijfft  Tshi  h. 

M     Hsiai  C. 

^&  Nganyih  h. 

K       Hsia  h. 

^1^  PMngluh  h. 

Iljljl  Juich'^ng  h. 

n     Kiang  C. 

fA  Yiienk'uh  h. 

IF  W^nhsi  h. 

H       Kiang  h. 

iSllj  Tsihshan  b. 

jfif^  Hotsin  h. 

lift     Sih  C. 

:kn  Tailing  h. 

m   p'u  h. 

jjcifii  Yunghwo  h. 

jSJJff  Lungan  P. 

^ffy  Ch'angchi  h. 

A^  Ch'angize  h. 

Tg^  T'unliu  h. 

H^jg  Siangyiien  h. 

JUJIjl  Luch'^ng  h. 

^H  Hukwan  h. 

Igjril  Lich'6ng  h. 


mm 

Wlft 

AS 
AM 


PAnchow 

F^nyang 

Hsiao-i 

P'ingyao 

Kiaihsiu 

Shihleu 

Lin 

Yungning 

Ningbeiang 

Ts'in 

Ts'inyuen 

Wuhsiang 

Tsehchow 

Fungt'ai 

Kaop'ing 

Yangch'^ng 

Lingchw*an 

Te'inshui 


P. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 


K*  Yangkao 
3R|t  T'iench^n 
JKS  Kwangling 
9^  LingkMa 


WK  Hingwu 

WffC  NIngwu 

c.  t^ciM  P'ienkwan 

h.  jf^i^  8hench*i 

jfi^  Wueeh 

h.  |SQ^  Shohp'ing 
:6  j  Yiuyuh 
m      Bhoh 
i  J  Tsoyiin 
^D-  P'inglu 


h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

F. 
b. 

h. 
h. 
h. 

P. 
h. 
c. 
h. 
h. 


St     Liao 

c. 

^)lg  HwoshuD 

h. 
h. 

:«:S  Tat'ung 
;*C^  Tat'ung 
{nil  HwaiJ«n 
jUISi  Hwunyuen 
m      Ying 
IIjI^  Shanyin 

P. 
h. 

h. 
c. 
c. 
h. 

mit  Kweihwa      T 
*!l**Ii  HwoUn- 

koheul  T 

MikW  Sahlahtsi  T 
ft^  ^M  Ts'ingshui- 

ho  T 

tBISft  T'ohk'oh 

t'oh 
%j&  Ningyflen 
M  fu  Hsinghwo 
li^^raolm 
iE^JH  Wuchw'an 
Jil^  Wuyden 


Sharad  has  4  bitendaiicie*,  each  administered  by  a  TB0t*al  M  K  '• 

1®  $«alytteii  cW^ng  l$X)K  (&  town  subordinate  to  Shohp'ing  F.  ffl7|||f).— Civil 
and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Kweihwa  ch*^ng  H  ffc  M  and  Suiyiien  ch'^ng.  Military 
Superintendent  controlling  the  affairs  of  Chinese  Bannermen  and  of  Mongols;  in  charge 
of  the  Government  postal  service. 

i.**  Tal  Chow  ft  fH  —  Military  jurisdiction  over  TaVung  F.  ;te  H  Iff,  Shoh- 
pMng  F.  JB  T  Iff,  Ningwu  F.  H  jft  *,  Hsin  Chow  W  ^,  Tai  Chow  ft  ^  and 
Paoteh  Chow  (S|c  tt  ^  ;  in  charge  of  water  communications.  . 

Keeps  watch  over  3  important  passes  :  Y^nmAnkwan  jR  H  H  (wild-goose  gate- 
barrier),  Lungch'i-k'ow  K  ilfll  P  (dragon-pool  pass),  and  Shahhu-k'ow  j|9f  ^  P  (tiger- 
slaying  pass). 

30  x*oiytten  F.  5k  JS  Iff  —  Civil  jurisdiction  over  T*aiyiien  F.,  F^nchow  F. 
fm\1fi,  Lungan  F.  ft  $  Iff,  Tsehchow  F.  ff  M  ^,  Liao  Chow  fft  ffl,  Ts'in  Chow 
fti  #1  and  P*ingting  Chow  7  2^;  in  charge  of  water  communications.  Controls 
also  the  Govemment  postal  service  and  the  tribute. 
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SHANSI   (continued).  SHANTUNG. 


4"  Yttn  cW^ag  X  !i(.  —  Military  jurisdiction,  in  the  region  R.  of  tbe  Yellow 
River,  over  P  ingyang  F.  fll  W  flf ,  P'uohowF.  SB  ^  *P.  Hniai  Chow /H  ^,  Kiang 
Chow  K  ^jHwohChowS  fH  and  Sih  Chow  R|  W  ;  in  charge  of  the  GovommeDt 
postal  service  and  of  water  communications.  Intendant  of  the  salt  revenue  for  the 
Provinces  of  Shansi,  Shensi  and  Honan. 


XV.  —  SHANTUNG  lU  M  C'Sung"). 


miH  Tsinan  F. 

jBJtt  Lihch'^ng  h. 

H^  Changk'iu  h. 

HS^  Gheup'ing  h. 

\%)\\  Tzechw'an  h. 

^lll  Oh^angshan  h. 

SiJtt  8inch*6ng  h. 

Ilfpl  Ts4ho  h. 

^yji  Ts'itung  h. 

9iM  Tsiyang  h. 

^      Teh  c. 

|g2p  Tehp'ing  h. 

^JtK  Yuch*6ng  h. 

fg^  Linyih  h. 

IK  P'ingyiien  h. 

g^      Ling  h. 
j^^  Ch'angts*ing  h. 

^^  T'aingan  F 

^$  T'aingan  h. 

^^|i  Tungp*ing  h. 

]f[}pf  Tungho  h. 

ZpL^i  P*ingyin  h. 

^i^  Sinrai  h. 

^Hl  Laiwu  h. 

fllllirt  Feich*eng  h. 

|@t5g  Wuting  F. 

jSK  Hweirnin  h. 

^^  Yangsin  h. 

]^S  Haifung  h. 

^^  Lohling  h. 

^       Pin  c. 

^^  Litsin  h. 

^{1^  Chanhwa  h. 

fH  P'ut'ai  h. 


ffjj(ftT8*ingch*6ngh. 

^fjif  Shangho  h. 

mi*{  Tfinchow  F. 

^li  Tzeyang  h. 

ft.^-K'uhfeu  h. 

Wli  Ningyang  h. 

IK      Cheu  (Tseu)  h. 

^;y|C  Szeshui  h. 

Iki      Yih  h. 

Kilft  Yangkuh  h. 

Hm  Sheuchang  h. 

St-h  W^nshang  h. 

mn  Tsining  C. 

^IgS  Kinhsiang  h. 

^jjl^  Kiasiang  h. 

fji^  Yiil'ai  h. 

WW  Ichow  F. 

imj  Lanshan  h. 

$PJtt  T-anch^^ng  h. 

g       P*i  h. 

f^^;      Kii  c. 

^^  Ishui  h. 

«^  M^ngyin  h. 

gHg  Jihchao  h. 

^JH  Ts'aochW  F. 

liif^  Hotseh  h. 

^      Ts'ao  h. 

$1       Puh  c. 

IE       Pan  h. 

|g.jb£  Kwanch'^ng  h. 

lyijl  Chaoch'^ng  h. 


fKJft  Yunch^^ng  h. 

^       Shan  h. 

ttt^  Ch'Sngwu  h. 

£J^  Tingrao  h. 

IE9  Kuy6  h. 

HCg  Tangch'ang  F. 

9Pjft  Liaoch'Sng  h. 

jt&  T'angyih  h. 

t#^  Pohp'ing  h. 

^^  Ship^ng  h. 

JS^  T8'ingp*ing  h. 

#       Sin  h. 

a      Kwan  h. 

Ilyil^  Kwant^ao  h. 

J§.       Ngen  h. 

iff^  Kaot'ang  c. 

e&iff  Lintsing  C. 

^^  Wuch*^ng  h. 

£^  Hsiatsin  h. 

fl5       K^iu  h. 

WW  Tsingchow  F. 

M9  Yihtu  h. 

Mljj  Pohshan  h. 

^)g  Lintze  h. 

KtfPf  Pohhsing  h. 

i!?,^  Kaoyiien  h. 

^^  Lohngan  h. 

^3t  Sheukwang  h. 

g*^  Oh'angloh  h. 

gl^S]  Linkii  h. 

$i(5  Ngank*iu  h. 

^^  Chuch'^ng  h. 
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SHANTUNG  (cONTINUBD).  —  8HENSI. 


S«  Tfingchow  F. 

^m  P^^nglai  h. 

)|      Hwang  h. 

jjJB^  Fuhshan  h. 

i$^^  Sihsia  h. 

igjg  Ohaoyiien  h. 

^ISf  Laiyang  h. 


Ifft^  Ninghai  c. 

ia  W^nt^ng  h. 

Hftl  Yungch*6ng  h. 

^^  Haiyang  h. 

mifi  Laichow  F. 

^      Yih  h. 


2PJK  P^ingtu 

gg,  Ch'angyih 

0      Kiao 
^jjlg  Kaomih 
IP  5  Tsihmeh 


577 

c. 
h. 

h. 

c. 

h. 
h. 


Shantans  has  4  Inteadancies,  each  administered  by  a  Tacvt'al  M  M  '• 
V  Lalebow  F  %  #|)Ap.  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Tl^ngchow  F. 
2  ^  flf »  Laichow  F.,  Ts'ingchow  P.  ^  4H  )flp  and  Kiao  Chow  B  ^  ;  in  charge  of  water 
communications,  controls  the  Maritime  Reorganization  Board. 

2**  Tslnao  F.  |J|K|  ff .  ~  Civil  jurisdiction  over  Tsinan  F.,  Tungch*ang  F.  X 
B  flf,  T'aingan  F.  ^^  3?  flf ,  Wuting  F.  R  ft  flf  and  Lints'ing  F.  fit  fflf  *;  in  char- 
ge of  the  Government  postal  service  and  of  water  communications  within  his  oironit. 
Controls  also  the  affairs  of  Kaot'ang  Chow  i^  )S  Mi  ^^^  Chow  M  ^  and  Tungp*ing 

Chow  m  ¥  #1. 

3**  Teh  Oho'w  M  #|.  —  Grain  lutendant,  Overseer  of  the  granaries,  controls  the 
payment  of  the  tribute  in  the  Department  of  Teh  Chow  and  the  districts  of  Ch'an;r- 
ts*ing  h.  H  fit  H,  Linyih  h.  tf  g  R  and  Ts'ingp'ing  h.  fl|  ^  ||. 

4*  Ytecbo^r  F.  jg  ttl  ff .  —  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Y^nchow  P. 
S  ^  *,  Ichow  P.  W  #1  fl?,  Ts'aochow  F.  ^  M  Hf^  and  Tsining  Chow  9  It  ^  l 
iu  charge  of  water  communications,  of  the  Government  postal  service  and  of  the  con- 
servancy of  the  Yellow  River  etc. 


XVI.  —  SHENSI  RUc  f|  (*'8he"). 


9$  Singan  F. 

^H  Hsiaoi  t. 

HR  Ningshen  t, 

^$  Ch'angngan  h. 

llgW  Hsienning  h. 

j^^  Hsienyang  h. 

^^  Hsingp*ing  h. 

^/i  Lint'ung  h. 

^1^  KaoHng  h. 

ii      Hu  h. 

SH  Lanl*ien  h. 

^(81  Kingyang  h. 

Hj!^  Sanyiien  h. 

fSj^  Ghcuchih  h. 

Jf  ^  Weinan  h. 

JSS^  Fup'ing  h. 

H^  Lits'iien  h. 

1^'^  T'ungkwan  h. 

H      Yaochow  c. 


ffi      Shang  C 

11$  Gh^nngan  h 

^^  Lohnan  h. 

[Il^  Shanyang  h, 

^^  Shangnan  h, 

(^jHI  T^ungchow  F 

:kM  Tali  h 

•jtll  T'ungkwan  t, 

iQg  Ghaoyih  h. 

i^m  Hohyang  h. 
@Jt^Gh'6ngoh*6ngh. 

^M  Hanch'^ng  h. 

g;K  Pehshui  h. 

0      Hwa  c. 

^1^  Hwayin  h. 

mm  l^'uch'^ng  h. 


%     K4en  C. 

a  a  Wukung        h. 
^%  Yungsheu       h. 


n      Pin 
^ifC  Sanshui 
fg^  Shunhwa 
^j^  Gh*angwu 

MM  Fungsiang 
mlBH  Fungsiang 
i^lil  K'ishan 
)|f  ^  Paoki 
ftJR  Fufung 
i?      Mei 
Mi&  Linyiu 
??fl^  K'ienyang 
Rfi      Lung 


c. 

b. 

h. 

F. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
c. 


97 
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SHBNSI  (cOMTINUBD).   SZBCHW'AN. 


H*!*  Hanchnng  F. 

K^  Fuhp'ing  t. 

^j^  Tingyiien  t. 

9m  Liupa  t. 

^idS  Nanch^ng  h. 

^jfH  Paocb'«ng  h. 

JiB  Ch'«ngku  h. 

»      Yang  h. 

'SM  Sibsiang  h. 

JH      Fung  h. 

It^  Ningk'iang  c. 

f^      Mien  h. 

^|§  Liohyang  h. 

A$  Hsingngan  f. 

Mf^  Hanyin  t. 

^B  Ngank'ang  h. 


mm 
ma 
£;ii 


PMngli 

Siinyang 

Prhho 

Tzeyang 

Shihta'uen 

Tdnng^n 

Fushi 

Nganaeh 

KantB'iien 

Paongan 

Nganting 

Ichw'an 

Y^nch'ang 

Y^nchw'an 

Tingpien 

Tsingpien 


h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

f. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
b. 


ft 


ff 


m¥^ 
ft* 

mm. 


Fd 

Lohchw'an 

Chungpu 

Ikiin 

Suiteh 
Michi 
Ts'ingkien 
Wupao 

Tfllin 

Yulin 

Shenmuh 

Fukah 

Kiai 

Hwaiyuen 


c. 

b. 

h. 
h. 

c. 

b. 
h. 
b. 

P. 

b. 

h. 
h. 
c. 
h. 


i  has  5  lBt«ll«»oieii,  each  administered  by  a  Taot'ai  M  M  '• 

I*  HIimBii  F.  WHJlf-  —  Intendant  o(  the  rioe  tribute,  with  civil  jorisdictioii 
over  Siii(;an  F.,  K'ien  Chow  K  M,  Pa  Chow  !g,  M,  T'nngchow  F.  H  M  JMF  etc. ; 
also  in  ehaige  o(  water  oommuuicatioDS. 

8°  fmufcir—  T'fa^  |K  M  B.  —  Civil  and  Military  jorisdiction  over  T*iing- 
kwan  T.,  and  Sbang  Chow  jflf  M. 

3*  tumgt^tang  F.  A  4H  ^' — Intendant  of  the  salt  revenue,  with  civil  jotiadie- 
tion  over  Fnngsiang  F.,  and  Pin  Chow  '^  M ;  also  in  charge  of  water  oommnnications. 

4*  TUIn  P.  Ml  ilk  W'  —  Civil  uid  Military  jnrisdicUon  over  T^nngan  F.  tt  9 
Iff,  YUliu  P.,  Suiteh  Chow  tf  M  ^  etc.  Intendant  of  the  salt  and  tea  revenoea. 

b'  WauHtamg  R  81  >t>  A' Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Hanchnng  F. 

and  Hsingngan  F.  H  ft  A ;  also  in  charge  of  water  communications. 


XVII.  —  SZBCHWAN  H  jii  (-8ie' ). 


AM  Ch'dngtu  F. 

AM  Gh'^ngtu  h. 

ym  Hwayang  h. 

jljg  Shwangliu  h. 

^f£  W^nkiang  h. 

tflft^  Sinfan  h. 

4^W  Kint'ang  h. 

Sintu  h. 

P4  h. 

Kwan  h. 

P'^ng  h. 

Gh'ungning  h. 

Kien  c. 
c. 


m 
m 


%%  Ch'ungk'ing 


^^  Sintsin  h. 

jil      Han  c. 

^t^  Shihfang  h. 

»      Tze  C. 

tl(^  JAnsheu  h. 

Hfli  Treyang  h. 

#«f  TsingyAn  h. 

^2C  Neikiang  h. 

^     Mien  C. 

ttii  Tehyang  h. 

^      Ngan  h. 

Hit  Mienchuh  b. 


Tzet'ung 
Lokiang 


h. 
h. 


Men  C. 

Winobw'an   h. 
Lifan  t. 


HjS 


i&fk 


Ningyflen  F 

Sich'ang  h 

Mienning  h 

Y^nyiien  h 

Hweili  c 

Yuehtsuen  t 
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fltW  Paoning  F. 

I^iff  Langchung  h. 

^^  Ts'angk'i  h. 

f^%  Nanpu  h. 

JUx  Kwangyiien  h. 

t^it  Chaohwa  h. 

B      Pa  c. 

Jiit  T*ungkiang  h. 

lUlfJi  Nankiang  h. 

il       Kien  c. 

JlJt  Shanking  F. 

T^ft  Nanch^ung  h. 

iS^  Sich'ung  h* 

31      P»6ng  c. 

#|lj  Yingshan  h. 

ftM  liung  h. 

Jflft  Kwangngan  c. 

llJlTfC  Linshui  h. 

S^  Yohch*i  h. 


^m  Sflchow 
Bit  Mapien 
3l:f[  Ipin 
MUF  K^ingfu 
^J|(  Fushun 
^^  NankM 


^H  Gh'angDing  h. 

A       Kao  h. 

jSjHt  Yiinlien  h. 

»      Kung  h. 

fl^  Hsingwto  h. 

I^g  Lungch'ang  h. 

^lU  P'ingshaD  h. 

a^k  Sflyung  T. 
^11  Yungning  h. 
Sift  Lcipo  t. 

MM  Ch'nngking  F. 
jtLft  Kiangpeh  t. 
a      Pa  h. 

2Clt  Kiangtsin  h. 
^ij^  Oh'angsheu  h. 
^j||  Yungchw'an  h. 

tg  Yungcb^ang  h. 
Q:  K'ikiang         h. 


llfjil  Nanchw^an  h. 

^      Hoh  c. 

}$      Feu  0. 

MIK  T'angliang  h. 

;feJE  Tatsuh  h. 

Ullj  Pihshan  h. 

*St  Tingyiien  h, 

1*19  IRuyang  C 

flllj  Siushan  h. 

ifit  KMenkiang  h, 

]^3)C  P*6ng8hui  h. 

^     Chung  C. 

»« Pungtu  h, 

II2I1  Tiehkiang  h. 

H^lll  Liangshan  h. 

^MKw'eichow  F. 

j|(0  Fungtsieh  h. 

Sllj  Wushan  h. 

•Pi  Yiinyang  h. 

M      Wan  h. 

II      K'ai  h. 

:k1K  Taning  h, 

:5|£  Shihchn  T. 

ft£  Suiting  F. 

M      Tah  h< 

^Hf  Tunghaiang  h. 

mH  Sinning  h. 

^      K'ii  h. 

:*tJr  Tachuh  h. 

*2p  T'aip^ng  h. 

JHlD  Oh'^ngk'ow  t. 

Hfi  Lungngan  F. 

^JR  P'ingwu  h. 

Jtfft  Kiangyiu  h, 

;^j^  Bhihts'iien  h. 

1^9  Changming  h. 

3gfl|  Sungp'an  T. 

^tJlirungchw'anF. 

H3|  Sant'ai  h. 


fUt^  Sh^bung  h. 

¥^  Ytot'ing  h. 

21  Ohungkiang  h. 

iim  Suining  h. 

ai^  P^ngk'i  h. 

IKS  Lohohi  h. 

ff  A  Nganyoh  h. 

m      Mei  C. 

^iH  Tanlcng  h. 

^lU  P'6ng8han  h. 

itfi$  Ts'ingshen  h. 

%£  Kiating  F. 

Mftjft  Ngopien  t. 

mill  Yohshan  h. 

IftM  Ngomei  h. 

Sm  Hungya  h. 

lfil£  Kiahkiang  h. 

f^J$  Kienwei  h. 

41      Yung  h. 

Jiftii  Weiyucn  h. 

J^     I'faing  C. 

:fca  Tayih  h. 

^a  P'ukiang  h. 

it     Ln  C. 
^Jtt±f9  Kiusing 

T^usze 

«|^  NahkM  h. 

^01  Hohkiang  h. 

iI15fic  Kiangngan  h. 

HM  Tachow  F. 

f|5tf  Yangan  h. 

35^  T'ienta'iien  c. 

jgUl  Mingshan  h. 

SS  Yungking  h. 

ill  Lusban  h. 

A9I  Ts'ingki  h. 

trfll It  Tatsienhi  T. 
JRHII  Taingsi- 

kwan  t. 
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SZBCHW'AN  (continued).   TltNNAN. 


Saechw*an  has  6  lotondanciea,  each  administered  by  a  Ta«(*al  M  S : 

I^LoOte'vr  it  ^.  — Civil  jurisdiction,  in  S.  Szecbw*an,  oyer  Stichow  F.  flt 
M  Kf,  Ln  Chow,  part  of  Tze  Chow  |f  4N    and  Sttyung  T'iog  g(  ;jc  ■• 

2"  Obk^oaglL^bag  i^-  9  S  ^.  —  In  charge  of  the  Government  postal  service,  in 
Kasteni  Szechw*an,  with  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Ch^ungk'ing  F.,  Kw'ei- 
chow  F.  m  ^  #,  Suiting  F.  ft  JK  ^,  Chung  Chow  jft  ^,  Tinyang  Chow  B  19  ^ 
and  Shihchu  T4ng  :S  ^  M. 

3^  Fooobis  F.  fjc  H  ^.— Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction,  in  N.  Szech*wan,  over 
PaoningF.,  part  of  T*ungchw'an  F.  \t  fl\  Hf  and  Shunk^ing  F.  H  ■  W- 

4°  Yacbow  F.  ]B  #1  ftf.-^ln  charge  of  the  Government  postal  service  in  the 
extreme  S.,  with  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Yachow  F.,  Ningyiien  F.  Hjlf^i 
Kiating  F.  X  %  A",  Mei  Chow  jR  M  and  K'iung  Chow  Xfi  #|. 

5**  Oh'tetfia  F.  jR  9  ^.  —  Civil  and  MillUry  jurisdiction  over  Ch'^ngtu  F. 
Mien  Chow  M  ^,  T'ungchw*an  F.  31  Jl|  Jflp,  Lungngan  F.  K  3!  !fip,  Meu  Chow  S 
W,  part  of  Tze  Chow  H  ^\  and  Sungp'an  T*ing  ISi  U  M',  also  in  charge  of  water 
communications. 

6"  Oh'testa  F. — Provincial  Intendant  of  the  salt  and  tea  revenues  of  Szechw*an; ' 
aldo  in  charge  of  the  Government  postal  service. 


xvm 

—  YONHAN  H  jlr  ("Yun"). 

ff  «  Ytonan 

F 

Pif  ji  Omi  (Ami)      c. 

[JRH  Kingtnng 

T. 

1^^  K'uenming 

h. 

m      Ning                c. 
afH  T'onghai        h. 

^  S  Fumin 
ftS  IHang 

h. 

Hit  Kwangnan 

F. 

h. 

»Bf  Hosi               h. 
Ittt  Sihngo            h. 

itm  Paoning 

h. 

jJl^Q  Sungming 

c. 

If  H  Telnnlng 

c. 

||g  M«ngtze         h. 

MM  Kvangsi 

c 

SH  Ch'fingkung 

h. 

M^S  Shitsung 

h. 

tti^  Ngnnning 

c. 

MM  Ch'nhsiung   F. 

BJ^fc  K'iupeh 

h. 

^^  Lot7/e 

h. 

MH  Gh'uhsiung    h. 

mm  Miieh 

h. 

HJi  Luhfung 

h. 

^»  Tingytien        h. 

SI*  K'uenyang 

c. 

Tfff  Shihkao          h. 

lilV  Shanning 

F. 

It  PI  Im*n 

h. 

M9#  Hehy6nt8ing 

JSH  Shunning 

h. 

Hi      Yao                 0. 

9    Y"" 

c. 

*aTali 

F. 

^!t#  Pehy^ntsing 

jkft  T'aihwo 

h. 

f^$  Nanngan         c. 

iiiliil  K'ahtsicg 

F. 

g      Chao 
§^^  Yunnan 

c. 

fill  Chdnnan         c. 

*«  Nanning 

h. 

h. 

Iljj  Kwangt'ung  h. 

gii^  Chanyih 

c. 

gjJH  T6ngchw'an 

c. 

:^j*  Tayao             h. 

||?$  Luhliang 

c. 

jft)9  Langk'iung 

h. 

JP^  Lop*ing 

c. 

Kill  PinchWan 

c. 

iDtfl:  Ch'fingkiang  F. 

nil  Malung 

c. 

HH  Yiinlung 

c 

Mli  Hoynng          h. 

||tJ  Siintien 

c. 

f£)\\  Kiangchw'anh. 

^||[  P'ing-i 

h. 

Bl^  IdnDgan 

F. 

JlrK  Sinhsing         c. 

S[l|j(  Suenwei 

c. 

It^  Kienshui 

h. 

Krl  Lunan             c. 

' 

;5P  Shihp'ing 

c. 
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ft*  Wuting  C. 

xH  Yiienmeu  h. 

ijjt^  Luhk^iien  h. 

ho:  Likiang  F. 

f|{C  Likiang  h. 

tH/t  Hohk'ing  c. 

jfUJl)  Kienchw^an  c. 

TCSC  TAenkiang  C 

J^qi  Sinp'ing  h. 

^Jt  P^ueol  F. 

llfJI  Ningeul  h, 

JgL^  Szemao  t. 


fItliS  T^alang  t. 

fljcjft  Weiyiien  t. 

Kft  Hfinghwa  T. 

T^cg  Tungch*ang  F. 

^lll  Paoshan  h. 

^i^l  Yungp'ing  h, 

mM  T*6ngyueh  t. 

ilc*  Tungpeh  T 


PHft  K'aihwa 
^lU  WSnshan 


JRJII  Tungchw'an  F. 
^^  Hweitseh  h. 
^3K  K'iaokia  t. 

miK  Chtoyden      T. 

HBii  Chaot'ung  F. 

iftS  Ngenngan  h. 

Jc#  Yungshan  h. 

Jlllfl  Ch^nhsiung  c. 

IftJtlltilE  Chfinpien- 
fd-i  T. 


Tttnafto  has  6  IntemlaBciea,  each  administered  by  a  Ta^i'al  jK  X  : 

1^  Tall  F.  ;^  S  )AP-  —  Military  Intendant  of  the  Government  post  stations  in 
W.  Yiinnau,  with  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  Tali  F.,  Ch'uhsiung  F.  JH  ||  !^, 
Yungch'angF.  jk  B  *,  Likiang  F.  ■  U  flj,  Mfinghwa  T*ing  XillH  ^nd  Yung- 
peh  T'ing  ^  «  ■. 

2"  YttoBan  F.^f^fff,  —  Proviooial  Intendant  of  the  salt  revenue  for  the  pay 
of  Chinese  soldiers. 

3^  Sttntton  Obaw  9  4  ^'  —  Military  Intendant  of  the  Government  post  sta- 
stions  in  E.  Yunnan,  with  Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  K*{ihtsiDg  F.  jjnifl  Jff-f 
Tungchw'an  F.  ]R  4|  flf ,  Chaot*uug  F.  fl  8  ;KP,  Ch'ftngkiang  F.  Wi  U  fff  and 
Kwangsi  Chow  jR  S  ^. 

4"*  Pneul  F.  If  JS  11^.- Civil  and  Military  jurisdiction  in  the  S.,  over  P'ueul  F  , 
Ch6nytien  T'ing  (^  lit  ■.  YUenkiang  Chow  JQ  {£  #1,  Kingtnng  T*ing  JK  M  ■*  Shun- 
ning F.mitHf  and  Ch6npienfu-i  T'ing  0t  S  tH  #  ■• 

5*  Mangtae  haleii  X  j^  K-  "^  ^^^'^  jurisdiction  over  Linngan  F.  tt  ic  Jfft 
K'aihwa  F.  M  ifc  ^  and  Kwangnan  F.  ftfH  Hf.  Superintendent  of  Customs. 

6'  YOanan-P.  S  A)  #•  —  Provincial  Grain  Intendant  for  Yiinnan.  Military 
Intendant  of  the  Government  post  stations,  with  Civil  jurisdiction  over  Yiinnan  F.,  and 
Wuting  Chow  ft  %  #1 ;  also  in  chaiige  of  agriculture  and  water  communications. 
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LIST 

of  the 

Prefectures  and  Sub-prefectures 

of  Manchuria  ("Man"). 

I.  —  sHEHeinie  m  iSc  ("King"). 


]$;%  Fuiigt'ien  F- 

^f:  Hsingj^n  b. 

jfC^  Ch'«ngteh  h. 

JKPi  Liaoyang  c. 

ffa  Yingk'o-w  t. 

(Newchwang). 

jl^Jd  Haich'tog  h. 

H^  Kaip'ing  h. 

i(ji      Fuh  c. 

^^  Kinchow  t. 

mU  K'aiyuen  h. 

mm  T'lehling  h. 


HM  ffinehow 
M      Kin 
n  NIngyilen 
fg^i^  Saiohung 


P. 
h. 
c. 
h. 


HW  Kwangning  h. 

mm  I  c. 

mn  HaOang  F. 

jK^  Tungp^ing  h. 

iSS.  Sifung  h. 

^^  Slogan  K. 

^ff  Liuho  h. 

frE  Sinming  F. 

|K5(^.  Clienngan  h. 

0^  Cliangwu  h. 

gN  Ch'angt'u  F. 

HH  Hwaiteh  h. 

^{l;  Funghwa  h. 

JH^  K'angpMng  h. 


IJUmi  Liaoyiien 


Ml 

iTcM 


Funghwang  T* 
Siuy^n  c, 

Ngantung       h. 
(Antung). 
Kw^antien      h. 


Hsingking 

T*unghwa 

Hwaij^n 

Lingkiang 

Tsihngan 

Taonan 

Tsingngan 

K'ait'ung 


T. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

F. 

h. 
h. 


;  hM  3  IntendMMles,  each  administered  by  a  Taot'al  M  M  > 
1*  Vtm^'len  W.^^Hf  (MalLdm).— CivU  jarisdictiou  over  Mukden;  in  charf^e 

of  the  Government  postal  service  in  the  Central  and  Northern  portions  of  Sh(^ngking 

Provinoe. 

2°  Fangbwa«^0h*6«^  A  ML  M-  —  C^vil  and  Military  jurisdiction  over  the 

Eastern  portion  of  Sh^ngking  Provinoe. 

8^Tki9k*«wT*iiisfi  D  ■  (Vewdiwavir)-  —Military   jurisdiction   over 

Mukden,  Kinohow  F.  M  ^  MP  *nd  Shanhaikwan  \l\  MM  (this  latter  within  Chihli 

Provinoe),  etc.  Superintendent  of  Cnctoms. 
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n.  —  KIRIH  ^  #  (•Kir '). 


^^  din  F. 

^%  It*ung  c. 
flJllShwangch'^ngt. 

Tiljf  Wuch*ang  t. 

igifj^  Tunhwa  h. 

S|-^  Y^nkih  t. 

fgi^  Suif6n  t. 

JlJt;^  P'anshih  h. 


J(^  Ch'angsheu    h. 
«M  Sinch'fing      F. 

(Petuna). 

mm  Yiishu       h 

Sl^  Ch'angch'nn  F.  | 
H^  Nungngan      h.' 


KCM  Pinchow       T. 


ttMIlan  F. 

;^a  Tat*ang  h. 

Ha^  T'angyuen  h. 

g|2L  Linkiang  c. 


BMnhas  1  IbjbiuiImwj  administered  by  »  Ta*t'al'!t  K  who  bu  jurisdio- 
tion  over  Kirin  P.,  Ch'sngcb'an  F.  J|  #  W.  Wuch'siw  7'inR  X  S  ■>  YAnkihTing 
S  W  ■.  S>ut«D  T'ing  IS  3^  ■  and  Pinobow  Tinf;  S  ^  ■• 


m.  —  HEHLUNGKUNG  (AMUR)  m  Hi  iL  ("Hei"). 


«|ltt«  Hehlung- 

fift  Suihwa 

F 

7f:||  Muhlan           h 

kiang  ch'dng 

«a  Yuk'ing 

h. 

(Aigun). 

fm  Hailun          T 

m^  Hehshui          t. 

^H  Hulan 

F. 

Wn  Ts'ingkang    h 

*«  Talai                t. 

a«  Payfin 
WH  Lanai 

c. 
h. 

Hehlnnsklaiur  has  2  Inlenilaiicles,  each  administered  by  a  Ta«*'nl  yS  9  : 

!•  Suiliwa  F.  K  4li  ^■'-  Military  jnrisdiction  over  Hnlan  T.  9f  M  Hfy  Sni- 
hwa  F.,  and  Hailnn  TMn^  j||  H^  ■• 

^  TfritallMir  ^  fif  |^  W.  _  Civil  jurisdiction  over  Tsitsihar,  Talai  T'iog  iz  9 
■  and  Hehshtii  Ting  SR  ^  H ;  fulfils  the  office  of  Provincial  High  Jndge. 
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SINKIANO. 


Prefectures  and  Sub-prefectures 

of  Chinese  Turkestan 

or  Sinkiang  ("Sin"). 
mm 


li'H-  Wnshih        T. 
(Uch-Turfan). 

HW  Chfinsi  T. 

R^Jt^  Hohmih        T. 

(Hami). 

m:##Taliifan    T. 
(Turfan). 

eulk'ohlah  WusaT. 

(Kurkara-Usu). 

^$  Hi  F. 

If^  Suiting  h. 

Wat  Ningyuen       h. 

imm  Tsingho         T. 

Jff  jiit  T'ahch'tag   T. 

(Tarbagatai). 


;  hu  4  UrteulaiMAea,  esoh  administered  by  a  Taot'al  IB  V : 

1'  Wftarwih  F.  j&  fif  W  (Aksu  or  Oksu).  —  Military  jurisdiction  over  Aksu ;  in 
charge  of  waterways,  agrionltnre,  tribute  and  lawsuits.  Intendant  of  the  Board  of 
Pacification  for  Mongol  tribes ;  checks  the  invasions  of  the  Bourouths  1^  ff  <lt  (a 
vagrant  Mahomedan  tribe  bordering  on  Kashgar).    Inspector  of  Cnstoms. 

2*  Shofa  h.  il  im  IR  (Kashgar).  —  Military  jurisdiction  over  Kashgar ;  in 
charge  of  waterways,  agricnltore,  tribute  and  lawsuits ;  political  and  commercial  Agent 
controlling  foreign  trade ;  administers  the  Botirouth  territory;  Inspector  of  Customs. 


Hfk  Tih-hwa 

(Urumtsi). 
jift  Tih-hwa 

t-§  K'it'ai 
tl  Ch'angkib 
J$.gk  Feuk'ang 
^^B  Feuyiien 
Htm  Suilai 

KW  TAnk'i 

(Karashar). 
fK^  Sinp'ing 
tt^  Shikwang 

8^  Lunt'ai 
ig  Shanshan 

etttShuleh 

mm  shufuh 

(Kashgar). 
ftlH  K'iashi 
Jljg  Pach'u 


IffTH  Soch'd 

(Yarkand). 
Hjyi  Yehch<«ng 
J^lll  P'ishan 

S{^  Wtasuh 

(Aksu). 
^!(§  W^nsuh 
^ijji  P'aich'^ng 

j$^  K'uch'd 
(Kucha). 
^91  Shaya 

%B6  Hwotien 
(Khoten). 
•^M  Yutien 
fSrW  Lohp'u 


^WtJ^m  Yingkih- 
shaenl  T 

(Yangi-Hissar). 
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3*.NIn«j«enh.  HI  S  0-  —  Military  jurisdiction  over  m  ¥,  1^  ^  fff  taid 
T*ahoh*dng  T'ing  4f  tS  H  (Tarbagatai);  in  charge  of  waterways,  agriculture,  tribute 
and  lawsuits ;  political  and  commercial  Agent  controlling  foreign  trade ;  Inspector  of 
Customs. 

4<"nii-liwaF.  JH  it  A"  (Urumtsi).  —  R«organizator  of  Palik<uen  B  M.  ^1 
Grain  Intendant ;  fulfils  the  office  of  Provincial  High  Judge.  Military  jurisdiction 
over  Ch^nsi  T'ing  ft  9  ■,  Tih-hwa  F.,  Hami  T.  1^  ft  ■,  Turfan  T.  |t  ff  S  ■» 
KurkaraUsu  T.    K  W  «  M  A  9  ■  and  Muhlei-ying  ;|C  A  «. 
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Alphabetical  List 

of 

the  Cities  and  Towns  of  China. 


BIBECnOKS 
On  the  maimer  of  using  and  finding  a  name  in  this  Alphabetical  Idat 

First  Case. —  The  reader  knows  the  name  of  the  city  or 
town  but  wants  fuller  details,  thus  **ShanghaV\  On  referring 
to  the  '* Alphabetical  List/'  he  will  find  in  the  first  column  the 
rank  of  the  town,  a  hsien  (h)  or  district  tovm;  in  the  second 
column  the  equivalent  Chinese  characters  for  the  same  place ;  in 
the  third  column  the  Province  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  in  the 
fourth  or  last  column  the  Prefecture  to  which  the  town  is 
subordinate,  Sungkiang  F. 

Second  Case.  —  The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  Chinese 
characters  or  ideographs,  but  wants  to  find  in  the  list  the  names 
which  correspond  to  them,  thus  J:  JH*  Each  Chinese  character 
contains  a  certain  number  of  strokes,  and  these  must  be  first 
counted,  thus  Ji  has  3,  and  then  on  referring  to  the  character 
list  of  3  strokes,  its  pronunciation  "Shang*^  may  be  easily  found, 
and  so  on  for  all  the  other  ideographs.  This  method  entails  a 
great  deal  of  drudgery  and  loss  of  time,  but  the  Chinese 
language  having  no  alphabet,  it  is  the  system  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  Empire. 

Many  cities  and  towns  have,  besides  their  ordinary  names, 
literary  and  archaic  appellations ;  in  this  list,  we  shall  give  only 
the  ordinary  names. 
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587 


containing  the  first  character  of  Ghinese  towns 
with  their  corresponding  phonetic  equivalents.  The  classification 
is  based  on  the  number  of  strokes  in  each  character. 


n  strokes 

j£  Ghtog 

«Ming 

yH  Shuh 

Ir  Kin 

•fl-  Kan 

^Ngan 

fISiu 
RTih 

-ff.  King 

^Kiu 

)!;  K'iao 

S  Peh 

<«f  K'o 

A  Pah 

6  Peh 

H8i 

JQ  Tsih 

@  Ku 

III  strokes 

*^eh 
^P4 

JtSze 
g^'ung 

jlC>-Ta'in 
St  W«n 

Jl  K'uen 
1^  Kwan 

2f  P'ing 

5:  T»u 

*Wu 

*Kwo 

j||  Chw*an 

;&  Shih 

^  Ts'uen 

ftWu 

jK  Lai 

y  Hsia 

fk  Sien 

qi  Yin 

a  Wu 

Ha  Liang 

=  San 

ff'Ta 

He /Yiu 

tt  Lin 
X  UAng 

llj  Shao 

fiT'a 

VU  strokes 

S  Yiu 

±  Shang 

-f^  Tai 

JJC  Yiien 

IRMin 

*  Ta 

^  T'ai 

#,Oh'ih 

WO  (A) 

-tYih 

ff  T'ing 

S  Ch'«n 

Yin  strokes 

^  P<ei 

:f  Yu 

S,Tso 

j^  Ch'Ang 

8^  Pi 

*i  Yiu 

M  Gh'«ng 

^  Gh'ang 

US  Shao 

rv  strokes 

*  Yung 

155  Fang 

g  Oh'ang 

i&Shi 

^  Yuh 

i»,F6n 

ffi  Ohao 

U  3huh 

ifi  Chung 

4*cPu 

*'Oh'«ng 

MSiu 

i)>  P«n 

YI  strokes 

HjPuh 

5£0hi 

feSung 

ft  Hwa 

^Han 

ttChi 

!£-Ting 

B  Jeh 

JA  Gh'£ng 

^  Hsiao 

jg  Chow 

if  Ts'ing 

^  Kiai 

fl||/Oh«i 

iJf/H«n 

A/ Chung 

*  Tung 

■Si  Kung 

-tf  Ohuh 

flj  Hsing 

M  Pang 

JiY«n 

i;,  Luh 

ft  Fuh 

^■Hwan 

IRPei 

^  Yoh 

pq  Nei 

>^  Hoh 

WI 

4Peu 

|£Yii 

4iNiu 

1^  Hsiang 

«Kih 

i>  Fung 

*^  Yu 

(New) 

:fj,  Hsing 

«^'i 

*Fu 

?6  Yuen 

B  P» 

flc  Hsiu 

ttK'i 

;»  Hang 

ft-  Shih 

#1 

^  Kiah 

WHO 

IX  strokes 

pJCShui 

ffi  J6n 

A|  K'ia 

Bf  Hbu 

*T'ai 

i^  J« 

jKiiin 

P^Hu 

IB  Ghao 

^Tan 

1D^» 

«>i 

:Jg/Hwa 

KBGM 

3R  T'ien 

^K'ao 

^  Liang 

5ftl  Hwo 

JK  Gh6ng 

#  Tsing 

^Klh 

^Mien 

«I 

^  Oh«ng 

1ft  T'un 

tL  Kiang 

i»Na 

#1 

jft  Oh'6ng 

^  W6n 

^Kiao 

fid  Peh 

%Ju 

Jl;  Oh'ung 

5  Wu 

3R/K*iung 

fflf  P'« 

^Jui 

^  Fan 

*  Yiu 

A  K*uh 

flu  Ping 

^K«i 

iJFung 

. 

yt  Yiieh 

*  Kwang 

J^Sha 

JRK'i 

§|Heu 

3|tL« 

]ll|  Shan 

^Kih 

11^  Hoh 

«■ 

Y  strokes 

*Mi 

{t  Shen 

J^  K'iu 

a  Hoh 

^,  \ 

^'A 

1. 

U 

•s       , 

y  * 

J    . 
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%  Hsiang 

UK  Hsiah 
ME  Hsiah 

S  Chang 

ilrsuh 

ifiKwoh 

J*  Helen 

4t  Chang 

H^R  T'an 

«Lai 

^  Hung 

%  Hwang 

%  Ch'ang 
A  Oh'ao 

^jt  T'ang 

Jl.Lan 

ji  Kien 

WKao 

MP  Tsiang 

ft  Lung 

m  K'»«n. 

*KaO/ 

«ai'«n 

m  Tsing  ' 

SMel^ 

ftKu 

ilKing 

A  Ts'ing 

liiMei 

K  Kung 

9  King 

a|(  Choh 

flg  Ta'ung 

llNing 

^  Kwan 

*K'u 

It  Ch*u 

ji  T'ung 

%  P'tog 

#pLiu 

3*  Kung 

1^  Ch'ung 

ttTze 

#  P*ing 

kLoh, 

ii  Kwei^ 

IS  Feu, 

11  Poh^ 

5  Meu  n 

tt  Lang 

ffHsu 

IS  Wang 

#P'a 
#  Shan 

JIB  Lang 

m  Hwai 

nrwei 

^  Nan     * 

ULi 

SIfi 

ewu 

II  Shan 

Sp" 

ULien 

*K'ang 

^  Yai 

«8hao 

«P»°, 

*Ling 

^K'i, 

fl|Y6n/ 

»Shu^ 

gPeh' 

9  Liu 

|g  K'ien 

«Yih 

gShu 
mm  Shun 

S  Ping 

UMa 

@Kii 

il  Yii 

%  Shi. 

ilMing 

JM  K'uen 
9  Kung 

#Yii 

CI  Shun 

j|Shi 
fsin. 

m  Nei 

«8tang 

JHlNgep 

|g  Kwoh, 
{IE  Lai 

XII  strokes 

n  Siang, 

£Sing 

ffNgo 

9  Siin 

H  Siu 

f  Poh 
*8ang 

*  Leu 

ttChao 

A  T'ang 

ft  Sii  - 

Sl! 

fiB  Chao ' 

a  T^ng 

£  Suen 

*8h* 

m  Liang 

H  Ch'ao 

jtt  Tsao 

f  Ts'ao^ 

JD  Siien 

»  Sheh 

!«  Liang 

HPei(P'i) 

|J|T«ao 

jN!  Shen 

81::r. 

«Heh 

#  Tsin 

JiTih 

1^  Shen 

«Ho 

i(Tu 

gpTsih 

«Shi 

tt  Lioh 
ftLuh 

JK  Hsiang 

^Tun 

;^  Ts'iien 

iiShoh 

M  Hsiung 
IHu 

tt  Tse 

?frWei, 

#8ii  , 

«Luh. 

iwan 

J*  Wei 

g^T'ai 

JftMa 

IP  Hwa 

#Yang 

M  T'»ng 

*Mien 

)|  Hwang 

WWei 

*kYao 

jftT'ao 

tf  Mih 

X  Hwei 

■  Wei 

«  Y6n 

#  Tsin 

I^Ngo 

M  Hwun 

ji  Wto 

*Ying/ 
A  Yii 

H  Ts'in, 

41  Pill' 

n  K'ai 

«Wu/ 

m  T'ung 

WP'i 

p|Kiai 

«|Wu 

fi  Yiien 

il  Wung 

%  P'ien 

H  Kiang 

H  Ya 

iBY«n 

tfl  Shang 

Hr  Kieh 

H  Yang 

X  strokes 

JSYih 

IK  Shen 

«Kieh 

fi  Yang 

A  Yuen 

i»(S)8hu9 

IfcK'in 

H  Yen/ 

Uf  Ch'a 

j(  Yiien 

^  Sih 

*King 

H  Y«n 

^Chi 

»Yung 

#  Siang 

^Ko 

H  Yiieh 

ff  Feu, 
»Hai 

m  Sin 
»8o 

i]|Ko 

H  Yun 

XI  strokes 

11  K'ii 
«Kwei 

jjqjYun 

XHsia 

«8u 

J.V     ^y 


^ 


^ 
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m 

m 

m 

M 

m 


Xni  strokes 

IP  Cheu 
«  Ch'oh 
^  Ch'u 

t  Pu/ 

Hjt  Hsiang 
)if  Hwah 
'^  Hwei 

*Kan 
Kiai 
Kien 
K'ieiv 

^  Ku 

%  Kw'an 

#  Kwei 

H  Lei 

JlLlen 
'^  Ling 
KJLu 

im  M^ 

«Ning 
9k  Nung 
P'an 
Sheh 
(Yeh) 
8h«Dg 
Sin 
Suh 
_  Sui 
feSui 
^  Sui 
^  Sung 
J$  Tah 
tf  Tang 
M  Tao 
It  Tien 
it  Ts'ang 
Iff  Tsing 
«Tze 


H  Yeh 

(Sheh) 
»Yii 

E  Yu 
«Yii 
in  Yiien 
3^  Yiien 

ZrV  strokes 

Ij^  Chang 
Ht  Chang 
j^Chao 
41  Chao 

«Fuh 

EPung 

M  Han 

IPHu 

XKai 

*K'i 

M  Kia 

[|Kien 

iKuh 

jRLih 

SLoh 
Luh 
M  l^an 
S  M6ng 
m  Min 
llPin 
ff  l>'o 
J«P'u 
IB  Shao 
^  Sheu 

(Show) 
|9Sih 
iftSii 
jg  Tah 
(jl  T'ang 
^Tieh 
3IP  Ts'ang 

*T8*i 

ir  Tsing 
«  T'ung 


«Tz'e 
H  Tz'e 
69  W6n 
H  Wu 
SRYid^ 
H  Yin'V 
^  Yiien 
H  Yung 
^Yung 

ZY  strokes 

li  Chan 
)g  Ch'ao 

SCh6n 
Ch6ng 
if  Ch'6ng 
M  Ch'fing 

«|Fu 

m  Hui 

10Kiao 
ilKien 
ft  K'ing 
ijt  K'ich 
SKung 
gi  Kwang 
M  Lang 

31  Lien 
IfeLoh 
»Lu 
H  Lun 
16  Mien 
H  Ngeu 
IfePao 
^  P'6ng 
U  Shan 
i#  Siin 
it  Tan 
IS  Teh 
9(  T'6ng 
m  T'6ng 
M  T8«ng 


^Tsih 

$ft  Chung 

9  Ts'ien 
it  T'ung 

il  Fan 
ai  Hsia 

#  Wei 

^  Hwan 

jJWei 
SJYfin 

llHwei 
S  Hwoh 

tdYoh 

ISfKi 

BlLin 

XVI  strokes 

«Mi 

jg|  Poh 

St  Chan 
iChu 

^  Sih 
S  Siang 

l&H6ng 

l|  ^'''° 

Wi  HB>t> 

«  Siiin 

«  Hsing 

W  Tsi 

Iff  Hung 

«T8ih 

m  Hwoh 
HKi 

JiWei 

JlYih 

1^  KMen 

«Ying 

ft  Kin 

«Ying 

jiLi 

«  Yung 

«Lu 

itLG 

XVIU 

tt  Lung 

strokes 

WMing 
S  Pih 

H  Ch6n 

»  PMng 
K  Sui 

JB  Fung 

9  Tseh 

■£  Kao 

it  Ts'ien 

«Ki 

9  Ts'ien 

JK  Kien 

llTsih 

tt  Kwei 

ISTsin 

]^  Lan 

m  Tsing 

S^' 

%  Tsun 

»Liu 

«Tuh 

aisah 

^  W6n 

Jl  Rhwang 

11  Wu 
Bi  Ylh 

XIX  strokes 

«Y(i 

K  Yung 

«Hw.i 

it  K'iung 

XVII  strokes 

KLi 

«Lo 

U^Cheu 

ELii 

a^ 


l/D 


H  -i 
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It  Lang 
■  T'^ng 

S8a 

•TP* 

IliLwan 

ZXVlitrakM 

tt  T'«ng 

ft  T'Ang 
i  T'ieh 

S  Y«n 

m  '^^^^ 

0  Yao 

^  Lw«n 

S  Y«D 

UIVctzokM 

XZ  rtrokei 

ZXirrtrokH 

ZXI  itrokM 

•  Kan 

XZVU 

ft  Hsien 

«Li 

SLing 

■trokn 

SE' 

K  Hob 

H  J»o 

zzm 

JULY  rtrokM 

zxvni 

SI  Ling 

«Ki 

■trokH 

■trokw 

a^Lu 

m  Kwan 

S  Kwan 

«Pao 

«L«, 

ULin 

fir  Yuh 

1 


'i 
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Alphabetical  List 

of 

the  Cities,  Towns  and  open  Ports 

of  China  (*)■ 


INDICATIONS. 

p.  _  Pu        K  or  Prefechure. 

C.  —  Chow    M  or  Department  (independent). 

0.  —Chow    M  »  (dependent). 

T.  —  T'ing    ■  (independent). 

t.  —  T*ing   ■  (dependent). 

h.  -*  Haien   H  or  District. 

ch.—  Ch6n    tR  Market  iovm. 

hs.—  HsiangH  ViUage. 

ts.  —  Tsing   ^  Brine  well. 


Name,  Romanised. 


NVme,  Chinese. 


Pbovincb. 


Subordinate  to. 


Aksu  see  W6n- 
euh  F- 

Ami  {see  Omi  c.)- 

Amoy  (see  Hsia- 
mto). 

Antung(8ee  Ngan 
tuiig). 


1 

Sinkiang 
Yiinnan 

Linngan 

F. 

m 

n 

Fokien 

Ta'iienchow 

F. 

« 

M 

Sh^ngking 

Funghwang 

T. 

(♦)  This  list  is  made  out  principally  from  the  "G^mrnaaeM  Bed  Boek"  or 
Tnnshin  Luh  AMU'  April,  1907,  and  also  from  the  TaUHng  Hweitien  (collected 
Institutes  of  the  Tats^ing  or  present  reigniug  dynasty),  approved  by  the  Emperor 
Kiak*ingXK:^tt#A- 
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Name,  Bohamibed. 

Name,  Chinbke. 

Phovincf.. 

Subordinate  to. 

Canton  {see 

€ 

Kwangchovr  F.) 

K 

m 

Kwangtung 

Ch'aling 

c. 

|C 

m 

Hunan 

Gli^angsha 

F. 

Chanhwa 

h. 

w 

ft 

Shantung 

Wuting 

F. 

Chanpeh 

h. 

m 

id 

Kansu 

Sining 

F. 

Ghanyih 

0. 

m 

S 

Yunnan 

K^uhtsing 

F. 

Changyih 

h. 

9 

m 

Kansu 

Kanchow 

F. 

Changchow 

P. 

m 

m. 

Fokien 

Ohangkla-k'owT. 

mma 

Ghihli 

(Kalgan). 

Changk'iu 

h. 

m 

a 

Shantung 

Tsinan 

F. 

Ghangming 

h. 

1 

m 

Szechw'an 

Lungngan 

F. 

Ohangp'ing 

h. 

^ 

Fokien 

Lungy^n 

C. 

Ghangp'u 

h. 

f$, 

f 

Fokien 

Changchow 

F. 

Changteh 

P. 

^ 

m 

Honan 

Ghangwu 

h. 

u^ 

« 

Sh^ngking 

Sinmin 

F. 

Ch'angchow 

P. 

n 

m 

Kiangsu 

Gfa'angchow 

h. 

^ 

m 

Kiangsu 

Soochow 

F. 

Oh'angchi 

h. 

& 

m 

Shansi 

Lungan 

F. 

Ch'angch'un 

P. 

« 

Kirin  4^ 

Gh'anghsing 

h. 

m 

Ch^kiang 

Huchow 

F. 

Gh'anghwa 

h. 

s 

ft 

Ch^kiang 

Hangchow 

F. 

Gh'anghwa 

h. 

e 

ft 

Kwangtung 

Yai 

C. 

Gh'angkih 

h. 

g 

n 

Sinkiang 

Tih-hwa 

F. 

Gh'angkoh 

h. 

« 

M 

Honan 

Hsii 

C. 

Ch'angli 

h. 

a 

Chihli 

YungpMng 

F. 

Oh'angloh 

h. 

g 

m 

Shantung 

Ts*ingchow 

F. 

Ch'angloh 

h. 

M 

m 

Kwangtung 

Kiaying 

C. 

Gh'angloh 

h. 

& 

m 

Fokien 

Foochow 

F. 

Gh'angloh 

h. 

^ 

m 

Hupeh 

Ich^ang 

P. 

Ch'angngan 

h. 

s 

« 

Shensi 

Singan 

F. 

Ch'angning 

h. 

w 

« 

Hunan 

Hangchow 

F. 

Gh'angning 

h. 

t 

« 

Kiangsi 

Kanchow 

P. 

Ch'angning 

h. 

n 

8zechw*an 

Siichow 

P. 

Gh'angning 

h. 

S 

Kwangtung 

Hweichow 

F. 

Gh'angp'ing 

c. 

g 

^ 

Chihli 

Shunt'ien 

F. 

Gh'angflha 

F. 

ft 

» 

Hunan 

Gh'angsha 

h. 

« 

» 

Hunan 

Ch'angsha 

P. 

Ch'angshan 

h. 

« 

lU 

Ch^kiang 

K*iichow 

P. 

Gh'angshan 

h. 

^ 

lU 

Shantung 

Tsinan 

F. 

Ch'angsheu 

h. 

ft 

n 

Szechw'an 

Ch'ungk'ing 

P. 
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N'Alffc,  RuJtANIBJEtJ. 

Name  J  Chinese. 

PjtOVlKCB. 

SUBOBZ>IltATE   TO. 

Ch^angsheu 

h. 

^ 

m      : 

Kirin 

Kirin 

F. 

Ch'ang8hiih 

h. 

% 

i 

KiangBU 

Soochow 

P. 

Gh*angt^ai 

h. 

g 

m 

Fokien 

Changchow 

P. 

Ch^angteh 

F. 

ff 

m 

Hunan 

Ch*angt*ing 

h. 

S 

n 

Fokien 

TMngchow 

F- 

Ch'angtB'ing 

h 

m 

Shantung 

Tsinan 

P. 

Ch^angt*u 

F. 

g 

m 

Shfingking 

1  Ch*angtze 

h. 

& 

1- 

Shanai 

Lungan 

F, 

Ch'angwu 

h. 

ik 

«: 

Shenai 

Pin 

C. 

Ch*angyang 

h. 

& 

Hi 

Hupeh 

Ich^ang 

F. 

Ch'angyih 

h. 

S 

& 

Shantung 

Lai  chow 

F, 

Ch*angyuen 

h. 

M 

a 

Ghihli 

Taming 

F, 

Chao 

C. 

m 

Chihii 

Chao 

c. 

Yunnan 

Tali 

f; 

Ghaoch^^ng 

h. 

^ 

» 

Shan&i 

Hwoh 

C. 

Chaoch*6ng 

h. 

m 

m 

Shantung 

Ts'aocbow 

P. 

Ghaohwa 

h. 

m 

ft 

SzechWan 

Paoning 

P, 

GhaokMng 

F, 

m 

m 

Kwangtung 

Ghaongan 

K 

m 

« 

Fokien 

Ghangcbow 

f. 

ChaopSng 

h. 

BS 

m 

Kwangfii 

P'ingloh 

P. 

Ghaot'ung 

F, 

m 

}ft 

Yiinnan 

GhaowSn 

h. 

m 

i 

Kiangsu 

Soochow 

P, 

Chaoyih 

h. 

m 

3 

Shensi 

T^ungehow 

P. 

Ghaoyuen 

h. 

it 

Shantung 

T^Dgchow 

F. 

Ch'ao 

h. 

M, 

Nganhwei 

Liichow 

P. 

Ch'aochow 

F. 

m 

W 

Kwangtung 

Gh'aoyang 

h. 

m 

li 

Kwangtung 

Ch'aochow 

P. 

Gh^aoyang 

F. 

HJ 

m 

Ghihli 

•  Chefoo  (Chifu) 

2 

^ 

Shantung 

T^ngchow 

P. 

Chfich*6ng. 

h. 

«fi 

4- 

Honan 

Kweiteh 

P. 

Chfinfan 

h: 

tir 

Kansu 

Liangchow 

P. 

Gh^nhai 

h. 

«( 

m 

Gh^kiang 

Ningpo 

P. 

Ghfinheiung 

c. 

m 

m 

Yunnan 

Ghaot^ung 

P. 

Gh^nkiang 

F. 

ift 

iL 

Kiangsu 

Gh^nnan 

c. 

n 

■^ 

Yunnan 

Ch'uhsiung 

P. 

Gh^nngan 

P. 

m 

« 

Kwangsi 

Gh^nngan 

h. 

m 

« 

Shcnsi 

Shang 

0. 

Gh^nngan 

h. 

m 

« 

Sh^ngking 

Sinming 

P. 

Gh^nning 

c. 

m 

m 

Kweichow 

Nganshun 

P. 

Gh^npien 

h. 

m 

jft 

Kwangsi 

Kweishun 

G. 

Gh6npienfu-i 

T. 

miimm 

Yiinnan 

Gh^np'ing 

h. 

^ 

^ 

Honan 

Nanyang 

P. 

Gh6np*ing 

h. 

m 

^ 

Kwangtung 

Kiaying 

0. 

Treaty  Ports  and  Open  Marts  und«^rlined. 
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N«ia,  BoiuinaED. 

Nahb,  CRDam. 

PaOTZMCB. 

SUBOBOXNATE  TO. 

Ch«n8i(Barkul)T. 

m 

H 

Sinkiang 

Ch«ntseh 

h. 

s 

m 

Kiangflu 

Soochow 

P. 

Ghtoyang 

h. 

# 

Kiangstt 

T'aits'ang 

G. 

Ghdnyuen 

h. 

» 

Kansu 

King 

G. 

Chdnyiien 

P. 

n 

$ 

Kweichow 

Ohdnyuen 

h. 

m 

« 

Kweiohow 

Gh^nyuen 

P. 

Chdnyiien 

T. 

1^ 

Yunnan 

Ch'ta 

0. 

% 

Hunan 

Ch'£nohow 

P. 

m 

Honan 

Ch'6nchow 

F. 

m 

Hunan 

Ch'6nkM 

h. 

M 

^ 

Hunan 

Oh'^nchow 

P. 

Oh>«nk'i 

h. 

I 

^ 

Kwangsi 

Wuchow 

P. 

Gh'toliu 

h. 

m 

Honan 

K'aifung 

P. 

Chtog 

G. 

m 

Honan 

GhfiDgfung 

c. 

i 

B 

Kweichow 

Hsing-i 

P. 

Gh^nghwo 

h. 

ft 

m 

Pokien 

Kienning 

P. 

Ghdngngan 

c. 

j£ 

It 

Kweichow 

Tsun-i 

P. 

Ghdngning 

h. 

JE 

m 

Kansu 

K^ngyang 

P. 

Oh^ngting 

P. 

jE 

& 

Ghihli 

Ghtogting 

h. 

JE 

% 

Chihli 

Gh^ngting 

P. 

Gh£ngyang 

h. 

IE 

m 

Honan 

Juning 

P. 

Ch'dng 

h. 

Ol 

Kansu 

Kiai 

G. 

Gh'dngch'eng 

b. 

« 

HSl 

Shensi 

T*ungchow 

P. 

Gh'6nghai 

h. 

% 

u 

Kwangtung 

Gh'aochow 

P. 

Ch'6ngkiang 

P. 

m 

iL 

Yiinnan 

Gh'£ngk'ow 

t. 

m 

D 

Szechw^an 

Suiting 

P. 

Gh'6ngku 

h. 

m 

m 

Shensi 

Hanchung 

P. 

Ch*6ngkung 

h. 

5 

n 

Yunnan 

Yiinnan 

P. 

Gh'£ngmai 

h. 

S 

% 

Kwangtung 

K'iungchow 

P. 

Gh'fingngan 

h. 

Ol 

•St 

Ohihli 

Kwangp'ing 

P. 

Gh'£ngpu 

h. 

m 

p 

Hunan 

PaokMng 

P. 

Gh*6ngteh 

P. 

* 

» 

Ghihli 

(Jehol) 

Gh'£ngteh 

h. 

jf^ 

i 

Sh^ngking 

Pungt*ien 

P. 

Gh'fingtu 

P. 

jA 

Szechw^an 

Ch««ngtu 

h. 

jA 

n 

Szechw^an 

Ch*6ngtu 

P, 

Gh'6ngwu 

h. 

JA 

^ 

Shantung 

Ts^aochow 

P. 

Chen  (Tseu) 

h. 

tK 

Shantung 

Y^nchow 

P, 

Gheuohih 

h. 

ISL 

m 

Shensi 

Singan 

P. 

Gheup'ing 

h. 

IB 

^ 

Shantung 

Tsinan 

P. 

Gheuts'un  (Gh 

ow) 

m 

n 

Shantung 

Tsinan 

P. 

Chifu  (Ghefoo) 

it 

» 

Shantung 

T^ngchow 

P. 

Ghikiang 

h. 

^ 

iL 

Hunan 

Yuenchow 

P. 
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Name,  Romamxsbd. 

N^nc,  OBnxn. 

Pbotxmcb. 

SDBOBiailAn  TO. 

Ghikiang 

h. 

«l[ 

iL 

Hupeh 

Kingchow 

P. 

Ch*ichow 

F. 

i& 

m 

Nganhwei 

Chihch'fing 

h. 

# 

» 

Ghihli 

Suenhwa 

F. 

Ch*ihfung 

h. 

# 

m 

Ghihli 

Gh'dngteh 

P. 

Ch*ihk*i 

T. 

P 

il 

Kwangtung 

Choh 

c. 

Ghihli 

Shunt'ien 

F. 

Ch'ohk'iang 

h. 

1m 

^ 

Sinkiang 

YAnk'i 

F. 

Chuch'^ng 

h. 

s 

Shantung 

TsMngohow 

F. 

Chuki 

h. 

1 

Ghikiang 

Shaohsing 

F. 

ChnhkM 

h. 

n 

Hupeh 

Yiienyang 

F. 

Ghuhshan 

h. 

H 

Oi 

Hupeh 

Yiienyang 

F. 

Ch'u 

0. 

Cs 

Nganhwei 

Ch^uchow 

F. 

m 

S 

Ghikiang 

Gh^uhsiung 

F. 

% 

m 

Yunnan 

Gh^uhsiung 

h. 

% 

m. 

Yiinnan 

Ch'ubsiung 

F. 

Chung 

0. 

A 

Szechw^an 

Ghung 

c. 

» 

Kwangsi 

Nanning 

F. 

Ghungkiang 

h. 

+ 

5 

Szechw'an 

T*uagchw*an 

F. 

Ghungmeu 

h. 

+ 

i 

Honan 

K'aifung 

F. 

Ghungpu 

h. 

4* 

u 

Shensi 

Fu 

0. 

Ghungsiang 

h. 

it 

i 

Hupeh 

Nganluh 

F. 

GhuDgwei 

h. 

+ 

n 

Kansu 

Ninghsia 

F. 

Ch'ungi 

h. 

f 

g 

Kiangsi 

Nanngan 

F. 

Gh'ungj6n 

h. 

m 

t 

Kiangsi 

Fuchow 

F. 

Gh'ungk'ing 

F. 
c. 

Szechw^an 
Szechw'an 

Gh*«ngtu 

F. 

Gh'ungkMng 

Gh^ungming 

h. 

m 

Kiangsu 

T'aits*aDg 

0. 

Gh^ungngan 

h. 

^ 

« 

Fokien 

Kienning 

P. 

Gh*ungning 

h. 

^ 

3 

Szechw'an 

Ch'«ngtu 

P. 

Oh'ungshan 

h. 

^ 

Kwangsi 

T'aip'ing 

P. 

Gh^ungsin 

h. 

^ 

^ 

Kansu 

King 

C. 

Gh*ungyang 

h. 

m 

li 

Hupeh 

Wuch'ang 

P. 

Chw'ansha 

t. 

)\\ 

» 

Kiangsu 

Sungkiang 

P. 

Fak*um6n 

mmn 

F 
Sh£ngking 

Fan 

h. 

Shantung 

Ts'aochow 

P. 

Fanch*ang 

h. 

1 

a 

Nganhwei 

T'aip'ing 

P. 

Fanchi 

h. 

^ 

Shansi 

Tai 

0. 

Fang 

h. 

m 

Hupeh 

Yiienyang 

p. 

Fangch'dng 

h. 

Hf 

«i 

Kwangtung 

K'in 

0. 

Fangshan 

h. 

m 

111 

Chihli 

Shunt'ien 

p. 
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reioh*6ng 

h. 

c 

s 

Shantung 

T'aingan 

P. 

Feihsiang 

h. 

It 

Chihii 

Kwangp^ing 

F. 

Ftaohow 

F. 

» 

¥\ 

Shansi 

F6ni 

h. 

» 

± 

Kiangfli 

Yiienchow 

P. 

Ftoshui 

h. 

% 

* 

Ch^kiang 

Y6nchow 

F. 

F6D8i 

h. 

i» 

V 

Shansi 

P'inyang 

F. 

F^nyang 

h. 

^ 

» 

Shansi 

F^nchow 

F. 

Fea 

c. 

If 

Szechw'an 

Ch'ungk'ing 

P. 

Feuch^^ng 

h. 

1 

n 

Chihii 

Hokien 

P. 

Fettk*ang 

h. 

m 

Sinkiang 

Tih-hwa 

P. 

Feuiiang 

h. 

i^ 

m 

Kiangsi 

Jaochow 

F. 

Feuning 

h. 

1 

m 

Kiangstt 

Hwaingan 

P. 

Feup'ing 

h. 

t 

Chihii 

Chdngt'ing 

F. 

Feushan 

h. 

Shansi 

P'ingyang 

F. 

Feusin 

h. 

J 

m 

Chihii 

Ch^aoyang 

P. 

Feuyang 

h. 

i» 

Nganhwei 

Yingchow 

P. 

Feuyiien 

h. 

^ 

it 

Sinkiang 

Tih-hwa 

P. 

Foochow 

F. 

fi 

m 

Fokien 

(Fuhchow) 

Fa 

0. 

m> 

Shensi 

Fuchow 

F. 

m 

m 

Kiangsi 

Fuchw'an 

h. 

% 

)\\ 

Kwangsi 

PMngloh 

P. 

Fufung 

h. 

ft 

A 

Shensi 

FuDgsiang 

P. 

Fukau 

h. 

ft 

m 

Honan 

Gh'6nchow 

P. 

Fukuh 

h. 

JKf 

# 

Shensi 

Yulin 

P. 

Fumin 

h. 

% 

A 

Yunnan 

YQnnan 

F. 

Funing 

h. 

$ 

« 

Chihii 

Yungp'ing 

P. 

Fup'ing 

h. 

« 

^ 

Shensi 

Singan 

P. 

Fushi 

h. 

m 

tt 

Shensi 

Y£nngan 

P. 

Fushun 

h. 

% 

m 

Szechw*an 

Suchow 

P. 

Fuyang 

h. 

•% 

s 

Ch6kiang 

Hangohow 

P. 

Fah 

c. 

tK, 

ShSngking 

Fungt'ien 

P. 

Fuhchow 

F. 

«l 

M 

Fokien 

(Foochow) 

Fuhkang 

T. 

« 

m 

Kwangtung 

Fuhk'iang 

h. 

ft 

% 

Kansu 

Kungch'ang 

F. 

Fahngan 

h. 

m 

Hit 

Fokien 

Fuhning 

P. 

Puhning 

F. 

m 

m 

Fokien 

FuhpMng 

t. 

9i 

if 

Shensi 

Hanchung 

P. 

Fuhshan 

h. 

m 

m 

Shantung 

Ttogchow 

P. 

Fuhahan 

ch. 

ftdiH; 

Kwangtung 

(Fatshan) 

FnhtiDg 

h. 

m 

iF 

Fokien 

Fuhning 

P. 
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SUBOBDDIATB  TO. 

Fuhts'ing 

h. 

li 

» 

Fokien 

Foochow 

F. 

Fang  (F«ng) 

h. 

A 

Shensi 

Hanehung 

F. 

Pung 

h. 

9 

Kiangsu 

Siichow 

F. 

Fungch'£Dg 

h. 

9 

» 

Kiangsi 

Nanch'ang 

F. 

Fungchw'an 

h. 

^ 

;ii 

Kwangtung 

Chaok'ing 

F. 

Funghsien 

h. 

* 

K 

Kiangsu 

Sungkiang 

F. 

Funghwa 

h. 

m 

^ 

Sh^ngking 

Ch'angt'u 

F. 

Funghwa 

h. 

* 

1 

Gh^kiang 

Ningpo 

F. 

Funghwang 

T. 

m 

Hunan 

Funghwang 

T. 

A 

5 

Sh^ngking 

Fung-i 

c. 

* 

m 

Kwangsl 

Gh^nngan 

F. 

Fungjun 

h. 

9 

n 

Ghihii 

Ts'unhwa 

0. 

Fungk'iu 

h. 

a 

a 

Honan 

Weihni 

F. 

Fungning 

h. 

9 

n 

Ghihii 

Chtegteh 

F. 

Fungshun 

h. 

9 

m 

Kwangtung 

Gh'aochow 

F. 

Fungsiang 

P. 

E 

m 

Shensi 

Fungsiang 

h. 

E 

m 

Shensi 

Fungsiang 

F. 

Fungsin 

h. 

* 

» 

Kiangsi 

Nanch'ang 

F. 

Fungt'ai 

h. 

E 

m 

Shansi 

Tsehohow 

F. 

Fungt'ai 

h. 

$ 

m 

Nganhwei 

Fungyang 

F. 

FungtMen 

F. 

55 

Sh^ngking 

(Mukden) 

Fungtsieh 

h. 

m 

s 

Szechw^an 

Kw^eichow 

F. 

Fungtu 

h. 

9 

Szechw^an 

Ohung 

0. 

Fungyang 

F. 

E 

SI 

Nganhwei 

Fungyang 

h. 

E 

li 

Nganhwei 

Western  Tibet 
Ulterior  Tibet 

Fungyang 

P. 

Gartok  (Kotak 

'oh) 

Gyantse 

Hami  (Hohinih)T. 

Ht 

« 

K 
Sinkiang 

Hai 

0. 

m 

Kmngsu 

Haich'eng 

h. 

m 

IS 

Fokien 

Ghangchow 

F. 

Haich'6ng 

h. 

m 

m 

Shtagking 

Fungt4en 

F. 

Haioh  6ng 

h. 

m 

i 

Kansu 

Kuyiien 

0. 

Haifung 

h. 

m 

Shantung 

Wuting 

F, 

Haifung 

b. 

m 

9 

Kwangtung 

Hweichow 

F. 

Haik'ang 

h. 

m 

m 

Kwangtung 

Leichow 

F. 

Haik'ow  (Hoihow) 

m 

a 

Kwangtung 
Hehlungkiang 

K4ungchow 

F. 

Hailar  (Khailar) 

Hailun 

T. 

m 

l> 

Hehlungkiang 
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HailuDg 

P. 

m 

m 

Shf  nuking 

Hftimen 

T. 

m 

n^ 

Kiangsu 

Haining 

0. 

m 

« 

Ch6kiang 

Hangchow 

f; 

Haiyang 

h. 

m 

m 

Shantung 

Tfingchow 

F. 

Haiyang 

h. 

m 

^ 

Kwangtung 

Ch'aochow 

F. 

Haiyen 

h. 

m 

m 

Oh^kianG: 

KiahBing 

p. 

Han 

c. 

M 

Szechw'an 

Ch^fingtu 

p- 

Hanch'ing 

h. 

u 

Shensj 

T*ungchow 

F. 

Hanchung 

F. 

i$ 

+ 

Shensi 

Hanchwaa 

h. 

m 

;ii 

Uupeh 

Hanyang 

P. 

Hank'ow 

ch. 

« 

a 

Hupeh 

Hanyang 

F, 

Hanehan 

h. 

^ 

III 

Nganhwei 

Hwo 

C, 

Hantan 

h. 

HR 

m 

Ghihli 

Kwangp4ng 

F. 

Hanyang 

P. 

m 

Hupeh 

Hanyang 

b. 

M 

m 

Hupeh 

Hanyang 

F, 

Hanyin 

t. 

M 

m 

8hensi 

Hsingngan 

P. 

Hangchow 

F. 

VL 

w 

Chfikiang 

Harbin 

«&»« 

Kirin 

Hehlungkiang 

iRntum 

Hehlungkiang 

ch'6Dg{Aigun)  ; 

Hehshui 

t. 

X 

iti 

Hehlungkiang 

Hehlungkiang 

ch'^ng.j 

Hehy«n 

ts. 

m 

m 

Yunnan 

Ch^uhsiung 

F. 

Hdngchow 

P. 

m 

m 

Hunan 

H^ngshan 

h. 

ft 

lU 

Hunan 

Hangchow 

P. 

Hftngshui 

h. 

m 

* 

Ghihii 

Ki 

G. 

Hfingyang 

h. 

m 

m 

Hunan 

Hangchow 

P. 

Henkwan 

h. 

§1 

^ 

Fokien 

Poochow 

F. 

Hih 

h. 

ft 

Nganhwei 

Hweichow 

P. 

Ho 

h. 

« 

Kwangsi 

P'ingloh 

P. 

Ho 

0. 

m 

Kansu 

Lanchow 

P. 

Hoch4 

c. 

m 

S 

Kwangsi 

K'ingyiien 

P. 

Hokien 

P. 

m 

Ghihii 

Hokien 

h. 

fa 

@ 

Ghihii 

Hokien 

P. 

Hok'ow 

h. 

a 

iSl 

Yiinnan 
Shansi 

K^aihwa 
Paoteh 

P. 
0. 

Hok'uh 

Honan 

P. 

g 

lir 

Honan 

Honei 

h. 

n 

Honan 

HwaikMng 

P. 

Hosi 

h. 

m 

H 

Yiinnan 

Linngan 

P. 

Hotseh 

h. 

# 

n 

Shantung 

T8*aoohow 

F. 

Hotain 

h. 

n 

m 

Shansi 

Kiang 

G. 

Hoyang 

h. 

m 

m 

Yiinnan 

Gh'dngkiang 

P. 
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Hoyiien 

h. 

M 

m. 

Kwangtung 

Hweichow 

F. 

Hoh 

c. 

^ 

8zechw*an 

Gh'ungk'ing 

P. 

Hohfei 

h. 

^ 

c 

Nganhwei 

Liichow 

F. 

Hohfung 

T. 

• 

« 

Hupeh 

Hohkiang 

h. 

^ 

a 

Szechw'an 

Lu 

C. 

Hohk'ing 

c. 

m 

a 

Yunnan 

Likiang 

F. 

Hohmih  (Haml)  T. 

•^ 

I 

Sinkiang 

Hohp'u 

h. 

^ 

Kwangtung 

Lienchow 

P. 

Hohshan 

h. 

«i 

111 

Kwangtung 

Ghaok'ing 

P. 

Hohshui 

h. 

^ 

* 

Kansu 

K4ngyang 

P. 

Hohyang- 

h. 

€U 

a 

Shensi 

T'ungchow 

P. 

Hoihow(HaikS 

3W) 

m 

p 

Kwangtung 
(Hainan  I.) 

KMungchow 

P. 

Hsia 

h. 

X 

Shansi 

Hsiai 

G. 

Hsialei 

c. 

T 

ft 

Kwangai 

Ghdnngan 

P. 

Hsiamdn  (Amc 

Sr) 

M 

PI 

Fokien 

Ts^iienchow 

P. 

Hsiap'u 

h. 

S 

ill 

Fokien 

Fuhning 

P. 

Hfliatsin 

h. 

X 

» 

Shantung 

Lints'ing 

G. 

Hsiayih 

h. 

X 

a 

Honan 

Kweiteh 

P. 

Hsiahkiang 

h. 

m 

tL 

Kiangsi 

Linluang 

P, 

Hsiai 

0. 

m 

Shansi 

Hsiangch'^ng 

h. 

n 

M 

Honan 

Gh'^nchow 

P. 

Hsiangho 

h. 

# 

m 

Chihli 

Shunt'ien 

P. 

Hfliangning 

h. 

m 

% 

Shansi 

P'ingyang 

P. 

Hsiangshan 

h. 

# 

(U 

Kwangtung 

Kwangchow 

P. 

Hsiangwu 

0. 

IS) 

A 

Kwangsi 

Ghtongan 

P. 

Hsiaofung 

h. 

* 

B 

Gh^kiang 

Huchow 

P. 

Hsiao-i 

h. 

« 

n. 

Shansi 

Fdnchow 

P. 

H8iao-i 

t. 

* 

a 

Shensi 

Singan 

P. 

Hsiaokan 

h. 

n 

jA 

Hupeh 

Hanyang 

P. 

Hsien 

h. 

it 

Ghihli 

Hokien 

P. 

Hsienfung 

h. 

S 

9 

Hupeh 

Shinan 

P. 

Hsienning 

h. 

It 

« 

Hupeh 

Wuch^ang 

P. 

Hsienning 

h. 

^ 

% 

Shensi 

Singan 

P. 

Hsienyang 

h. 

« 

a 

Shensi 

Singan 

P. 

Hsin 

C. 

"^ 

Shansi 

Hflinch'dng 

h. 

S 

4« 

Kwangsi 

K'ingyuen 

P. 

Hsing 

h. 

m 

Shansi 

T*aiyiien 

P. 

Hsinghwa 

P. 

a 

ft 

Fokien 

Hsinghwa 

h. 

a 

ft 

Kiangsu 

Yangchow 

P. 

Hsinghwo 

T. 

a 

ft 

Shansi 

HsiDg-i 

P. 

a 

a 

Kweichow 

Hsing-i 

h. 

a 

a 

Kweiohow 

Hsing-i 

P. 
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HsingjdD 

h. 

m 

t 

Sh^ngking 

Fungt'ien 

F. 

Hsingking 

T. 

m 

s 

Sh^ngking 

Hsingkwoh 

h. 

m 

m 

Kiangsi 

Kanchow 

F. 

Hsingkwoh 

c. 

m 

m 

Hupeh 

Wuch^ang 

F. 

Hsingngan 

P. 

m 

n 

Shensi 

Hslngngan 

h. 

m 

* 

Kiangsi 

Kwangsin 

F. 

Hsingngan 

h. 

m 

* 

Kiangsi 

Kweilin 

F. 

Hsingning 

h. 

m 

« 

Hunan 

Ch'^n 

C. 

Hsingning 

h. 

m 

m 

Kwangtung 

Kiaying 

C. 

HsingpMng 

h. 

m 

^ 

Shensi 

Singan 

F. 

Hsingshan 

h. 

s 

01 

Hupeh 

Ich'ang 

F. 

Hsingt^ai 

h. 

m 

Chihli 

Shunteh 

F. 

Hfiingi'ang 

h. 

n 

i 

Chihli 

Chdngting 

F. 

Hsingw^n 

h. 

m 

« 

Szechw'an 

vSiichow 

F. 

Hsingyeh 

h. 

m 

m 

Kwangsi 

Yiihlin 

C. 

Hsa 

0. 

w 

Honan 

Hsiii 

h. 

B« 

Nganhwci 

Sze 

C. 

Hsiang 

h. 

Chihli 

Paoting 

F. 

Hsianing 

h. 

f'K 

11 

Nganhwei 

Hweichow 

F. 

Ha 

h. 

m 

Shensi 

Singan 

F. 

Huchow 

P. 

m 

GhSkiang 

t 

Huk*ow 

h. 

iR 

0 

Kiangsi 

Kiukiang 

p. 

Hukwan 

h. 

'Sf 

m 

Shansi 

Lungan 

p. 

Hulan 

F. 

1* 

m 

Hehlungkiang 

Hai 

h. 

Mr 

Honan 

Weihui 

p. 

Hunch 'un 

Kirin 

Hang 

c. 

m 

Kwangsi 

Nanning 

p. 

Hungtung 

h. 

m 

m 

Shansi 

P'ingyang 

p. 

Hungya 

h. 

SI 

m 

Szechw^an 

Kiating 

p. 

Hva 

c. 

it 

Kwangtung 

Kaochow 

p. 

Hwa 

h. 

n 

Kwangtung 

Kwangchow 

p. 

Hwa 

c. 

m 

Shensi 

T'ungchow 

p. 

Hwap'ingr- 

chw'an 

T. 

(b^;ii 

Kansu 

HwatMng 

h. 

m 

7^ 

Kansu 

P'ingliang 

p. 

Hwat'ing 

h. 

m 

$ 

Kiangsu 

Sungkiang 

p. 

Hwayang 

h. 

m 

» 

Szeohw'an 

Oh*6ngtu 

F. 

Hwayin 

h. 

m 

1^ 

Shensi 

T'ungchow 

P. 

Hwayung 

h. 

m 

« 

Hunan 

Yohchow 

P. 

Hwah 

h. 

Honan 

Weihui 

P. 

Hwaij«n 

h. 

t 

Sh^ngking 

Hsingking 

T. 

Hwaijen 

h. 

ft 

t 

Shansi 

Tat'ung 

P. 

Hwaijeu 

h. 

« 

m 

Chihli 

ShuntMen 

P. 
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Nahe,  Romanised. 

Name,  Ohinebe. 

Province. 

Subordinate  to. 

Hwaik*ing 

F. 

m 

m 

Honan 

Hwailai 

h. 

m 

* 

Ohihli 

Siienhwa 

F. 

Hwaingan 

h. 

m 

« 

Chihli 

Siienhwa 

P. 

Hwaingan 

F. 

m 

« 

Kiangsu 

Hwaining 

h. 

m 

m 

Honan 

Ch*6nchow 

F. 

Hwaining 

h. 

m 

m 

Nganhwei 

Ngank*ing 

F. 

Hwaiteh 

h. 

m 

m 

Sh^ngking 

Ch*angt'u 

F. 

Hwaitsih 

h. 

m 

m 

Kwangsi 

Wuchow 

F. 

Hwaiyiien 

h. 

m 

Kwangsi 

Liuchow 

F. 

Hwaiyiien 

h. 

i 

A 

Nganhwei 

Fungyang 

F. 

Hwaiyiien 

h. 

« 

jsr 

Shensi 

Yulin 

F. 

Hwan 

h. 

^ 

Chihli 

Paoting 

F. 

Hwan 

h. 

^ 

Kansu 

K*ingyang 

F. 

Hwang 

h. 

« 

Shantung 

T^ngchow 

F. 

Hwangchow 

F. 

1 

4H 

Hupeh 

Hwangchow 

T. 

w 

Hunan 

Hwangkang 

h. 

m 

m 

Hupeh 

Hwangchow 

F. 

Hwangmei 

h. 

m 

m 

Hupeh 

Hwangchow 

F. 

Hwangngan 

h. 

n 

'St 

Hupeh 

Hwangchow 

F. 

Hwangpei 

h. 

n 

m 

Hupeh 

Hanyang 

F. 

Hwangp*ing 

c. 

m 

^ 

Kweichow 

Oh^nyuen 

F. 

Hwangy^n 

h. 

m 

^ 

Oh^kiang 

T*aiohow 

F. 

Hwei 

h. 

m 

Kansu 
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Shantung 

Y^nchow 

P. 

K'iihkiang 

h. 

itil 

in 

Kwangtung 

Shaochow 

P. 

K'iihtsiDg 

F. 

lib 

« 

Yunnan 

^ 

K'iihwoh 

h. 

A 

«t 

Shansi          i 

Mpgyang 

P. 

K'uhyang 

h. 

ilii 

li 

Chihli          J 

KL 

C. 

K'nenming 

h. 

A 

m 

Yunnan       ^ 

IHflt 

P. 

K'uenshan 

h. 

S. 

lU 

Kiangsu 

P. 

K'uenyang 

c. 

A 

m 

Yunnan 

Yiinnan 

P. 

Knng 

h. 

m 

Honan 

Honan 

P. 

Kung 

h. 

tt 

Szechw'an 

Siichow 

P. 

Kungch'ang 

F. 

1 

Kansu 

Kungch'^ng 

h. 

M 

«ii 

Kwangsi 

P*ingloh 

P. 

Kungngan 

h. 

& 

« 

FTupeh 

Kingchow 

P. 

Kungpeh 

^ 

^* 

*, 

Kwangtung 

Kwangchow 

P. 

Kwan 

m 

lit 

Szechw^an 

Ch*6ngtu 

P. 

Kwan 

1 

L» 

Shantung 

Tungch'ang 

P. 

Kwanoh'6ng 

] 

N 

j« 

Shantung 

Ts'aochow 

P. 

Kwant'ao 

1 

'  m 

m 

Shantung 

Tungch'ang 

P. 

Kwanyang 

s 

m 

n 

Kwangsi 

Kweiling 

P. 

Kw'anch*£ngt2e 

•««■? 

Kirin 

Ch^angch*un 

P. 

Kw'ant'ien 

h. 

% 

ID 

Sh6ngking 

Funghwang 

T. 

Kwang 

C. 

* 

Honan 

Kwangch'ang 

h 

m 

g 

Kwangsi 

Kiench'ang 

P. 

Kwangch'ang 

h. 

M 

s 

Chihli 

I 

C. 

Kwangchow 

F. 

m 

i« 

Kwangtung 

(Canton 

Kwangfung 

h. 

M 

M 

Kiangsi 

Kwangsin 

P. 

Kwanghwa 

h. 

% 

lb 

Hupeh 

Siangyang 

P. 

Kwangling 

h. 

m 

m. 

Shansi 

Tat'ung 

P. 

Kwangnan     . 

F. 

m 

« 

Yunnan 

Kwangngan 

c. 

m 

« 

Szechw'an 

Shunk4ng 

P. 

Kwangning 

h. 

m 

w 

Kwangtung 

Chaok'ing 

P. 

Kwangning 

h. 

m 

w 

8h6ngking 

Kinohow 

P. 

Kwangp'ing 

F. 

m 

^ 

Chihli 

Kwangp'ing 

h. 

m 

^ 

Chihli 

Kwangp4ng 

P. 

Kwangshan 

h. 

% 

III 

Honan 

Kwang 

c. 

Kwangshun 

c. 

m 

IK 

Kweichow 

Kweiyang 

p. 
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Naue,  Romanised. 

Name,  Chinese. 

Province. 

Subordinate  to. 

Kwangsi 

0. 

m 

H 

Yiinnan 

Kwangsin 

F. 

m 

^ 

Kiangsi 

Kwangteh 

C. 

M 

a 

Nganhwei 

Kwangtseh 

h. 

« 

n 

Fokien 

Shaowu 

F. 

KwanglBi 

h. 

m 

m 

Hupch 

Hwangchow 

F. 

Kwangtsung 

h. 

M 

^ 

Chihli 

Shunteh 

F. 

Kwangt'ung 

h. 

m 

m 

Yunnan 

Gh'uhsiung 

F. 

Kwangyiien 

^ 

mm 

ft 

Szechw*an 

Paoning 

F. 

Kwei 

J 

m 

Kwangsi 

Siinchow 

P. 

Kwei          ^^ 

M 

mk 

Hupeh 

Ich^ang 

F. 

Kweich'i    ^M 

n 

B 

m 

Nganhwei 

Ch'ichow 

F. 

Kweichuh  ^ 

H 

m 

^ 

Kweichow 

Kweiyang 

F. 

Kweihwa     M 

fcr 

r  Sfii 

ft 

Fokien 

T*ingchow 

F. 

Kweihwa 

^T. 

m 

fli 

Shansi 

Kweiki  (Hwei] 

h. 

# 

It 

Ch^kiang 

Shaohsing 

F. 

Kweik'i 

h. 

jK 

^ 

Kiangsi 

Kwangsin 

F. 

Kweilin 

F. 

^ 

He 

Kwangsi 

Kweingan 

h. 

m 

^ 

Ch^kiang 

Huchow 

F. 

Kweip*ing 

h. 

m 

2P 

Kwangsi 

^^nchow 

F. 

Kweishan 

h. 

m 

# 

Kwangtung 

^weichow 

F. 

Kweishun 

C. 

m 

m 

Kwangsi 

M 

Kweileh 

F. 

» 

m 

Honan 

^ 

Kweiteh 

c. 

m 

IS 

Kwangsi 

Mining 

F. 

Kweiting 

h. 

« 

« 

Kweichow 

Kweiyang 

F. 

Kweitung 

h. 

i 

% 

Hunan 

Ch'en 

0. 

Kweiyang 

F. 

* 

Kweichow 

Kweiyang 

C. 

# 

m 

Hunan 

Kweiyang 

h. 

# 

i 

Hunan 

Ch'6n 

0. 

Kw'eichow 

F. 

i 

Szechw*an 

Kwohwa 

c. 

% 

ft 

Kwangsi 

Nanning 

F. 

Ewoh 

h. 

w 

Shansi 

Tai 

0. 

Laichow 

F. 

m 

w 

Shantung 

Laifung 

h. 

^ 

A 

Hupeh 

Sliinan 

F. 

Laingan 

h. 

% 

^ 

Nganhwei 

Ch'u 

C. 

LaipiD 

h. 

* 

«[ 

Kwangsi 

Liuchow 

F. 

Laishui 

h. 

i* 

* 

Chihli 

I 

C. 

Laiwu 

h. 

* 

ii 

Shantung 

T'aingan 

F. 

Laiyang 

h. 

n 

1^ 

Shantung 

T6ngchow 

P. 

Lan 

h. 

m 

Shansi 

T'aiyuen 

P. 

Lanchow 

F. 

m 

m 

Kansu 
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Name,  Bokanised. 

Name,  Chimese. 

Province. 

SUBOBDINATB  1 

ro. 
F. 

Lan-i 

h. 

m 

s 

Honan 

K'aifung 

Lank«i 

h. 

m 

Gh^kiang 

Kinhwa 

F. 

Lanshan 

h. 

m 

m 

Shantung 

Ichow 

F. 

Lanshan 

h. 

1 

m 

Hunan 

Kweiyang 

G. 

Lansi 

h. 

w 

Hehlungkiang 

Hulan 

F. 

Lant'ien 

h. 

m 

m 

Shensi 

Singan 

F. 

Langchung 

h. 

N 

% 

Szechw^an 

Paoning 

F. 

Langk'iung 

h. 

fk 

Yunnan 

Tali 

F. 

Langtai 

t. 

SIS 

m 

Kweiohow 

Nganshun 

F. 

Laoho-k'ow 

^ffn 

Hupeh 

Siangyang 

F. 

Lappa  (Kungpeh) 
Leichow            F. 

m 

Kwangtung 
Kwangtung 

Leipo 

t. 

S 

s 

Szechw'an 

ajjguig 

HMgchow 

T. 

Leiyang 

h. 

* 

Hunan 

F. 

Len 

h. 

I 

Kiangsu 

Sungkiang 

F. 

Lhasa 

ai 

Oapital  of  Tibet 

Li 

h. 

i 

Kansu 

Ts'in 

G. 

Li 

h. 

Ghihli 

Paoting 

F. 

Li 

Jl 

m 

Hunan 

Lioh*6ng 

m 

m 

» 

Shansi 

Lungan 

F. 

Lichw'an 

m 

m 

n\ 

Hupeh 

Shinan 

F. 

Lifan 

m 

m 

» 

Szechw^an 

Meu 

C. 

Likiang 

W 

s 

tt 

Yunnan 

• 

Likiang 

%. 

tt 

Yunnan 

Likiang 

F. 

Liling 

h. 

m 

m 

Hunan 

Gh'angsha 

F. 

Lip'ing 

P. 

^ 

Kweichow 

Lipo 

h. 

m 

m. 

Kweichow 

Tuyfin 

P. 

Lip'u 

h. 

n 

$ 

Kwangsi 

P'ingloh 

P. 

Lishui 

h. 

m 

* 

Ch^kiang 

Gh'uchow 

P. 

Litsin 

h. 

m 

» 

Shantung 

Wuting 

P. 

Lits'uen 

h. 

« 

ft 

Shensi 

Singan 

P. 

Lihch'dng 

h. 

m 

n 

Shantung 

Tsinan 

P. 

Lihshui 

h. 

!« 

% 

Kiangsu 

Kiangning 

P. 

Lihyang 

h. 

k 

% 

Kiangsu 

Gh^nkiang 

P. 

Liangchow 

P. 

h 

% 

Kansu 

Lianghsiang 

h. 

s 

m 

Ghihli 

Shunt'ien 

P. 

Liangshan 

h. 

m 

lU 

Szechw'an 

Chung 

G. 

Liangtang 

h. 

m 

ir 

Kansu 

Ts'in 

C. 

Liao 

0. 

^ 

Shansi 

Liaoch'tag 

h. 

m 

«i 

Shantung 

Tungch'ang 

F. 

Liaoyang 

c. 

m 

i» 

Sh^ngking 

Fungt'ien 

P. 

Liaoyuen 

c. 

m 

«i 

Shdngking 

Gh'angt'u 

P. 

Lien 

0. 

m 

Kwangtung 
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Name,  Romanised. 

Name,  Chinese. 

Puovince. 

Subordinate  to. 

Lienoh*^ng 

h. 

m 

M 

Fokien 

T'ingchow 

F. 

Lienchow 

P. 

» 

m 

Kwangtung 

Lienhwa 

t. 

« 

Kiangsi 

Kihngan 

F. 

Lienkiang 

h. 

jSi 

iL 

Fokien 

Foochow 

F. 

Lienp'ing 

c. 

m 

^ 

Kwangtung 

Hweichow 

F. 

Lienshan 

T. 

m 

lb 

Kwangtung 

Lin 

h. 

m 

Honan 

Changteh 

F. 

Lin 

h. 

■  v& 

Shansi 

F^ngchow 

F. 

Linchang 

li. 

m 

» 

Honan 

Changteh 

F. 

Linch'^ng 

li. 

Eg 

m 

Chihli 

Chao 

C. 

Linchw'an 

h. 

S 

jii 

Kiangsi 

Foochow 

F. 

Linf^D 

h. 

eg 

» 

Shansi 

PMngyang 

F. 

Linhai         ^ 

.  h. 

Eg 

m  - 

Ch^kiang 

T'aichow 

F. 

Linkao 

h. 

f& 

w 

Kwangtung 

KMungchow 

F. 

Linkiang 

P. 

Eg 

iL 

Kiangsi 

Linkiang 

h. 

Eg 

iL 

Sh^ngking 

Hsingking 

T. 

Link'u 

h. 

Eg 

m 

Shantung 

TsMngchow 

F. 

Linkwei 

h. 

m 

m 

Kiangsi 

Kweiiin 

F. 

Linngan 

P. 

Eg 

* 

Yiinnan 

Linngan 

h. 

^ 

Ch^kiang 

Hanchow 

F. 

Linshui 

h. 

S 

;4c 

Szechw^an 

Shunk'ing 

F. 

Linsiang 

h. 

tfa- 

Hunan 

Yohchow 

F. 

LintBin 

h. 

Eg 

W 

Shansi 

P*uchow 

F. 

Lints*ing 

C. 

Eg 

» 

Shantung 

Lint*ung 

h. 

l& 

-1- 

Shensi 

Singan 

F. 

Linlze 

h. 

m 

IS^ 

Shantung 

Ts4ngchow 

F. 

Linwu 

h. 

Eg 

iC 

Hunan 

Kweiyang 

F. 

Linyih 

h. 

Eg 

S' 

Shantung 

Tsinan 

F. 

Linying 

Ii. 

Eg 

m 

Honan 

Hsu 

C. 

Linyiu 

h. 

m 

m 

Shensi 

Fungsiang 

F. 

Linyu 

h. 

m 

m 

Chihli 

Yungp'ing 

F. 

Ling 

h. 

iK 

Hunan 

Hdngchow 

F. 

Ling 

h. 

m 

Shantung 

Tsinan 

F. 

Ling 

0. 

m 

Kansu 

Ninghsia 

F. 

Lingchw'an 

h. 

'  m 

n 

Shansi 

Tsehchow 

F. 

Lingchw'an 

h. 

m 

)\\ 

Kwangsi 

Kweiiin 

F. 

Lingk'iu 

h. 

m 

55 

Shansi 

Tat'ung 

F. 

Lingling 

h. 

« 

m 

Hunan 

Yungchow 

F. 

Lingpao 

h. 

m 

« 

Honan 

Shen 

C. 

Lingpih 

h. 

m 

s 

Nganhwei 

Fungyang 

F. 

Lingslian 

h. 

m 

01 

Kwangtung 

Lienchow 

F. 

Lingsheu 

h. 

m 

m 

Chihli 

Ch^ngting 

F. 

LingBhili 

h. 

m 

5 

Shansi 

Hwo 

C. 
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Name,  Bomanibed. 

Name,  Chinese. 

Province. 

Subordinate  to. 

Lingshui 

h. 

» 

* 

Kwangtung 

K4ungchow 

P. 

Lingt'ai 

h. 

m 

m 

Kansu 

King 

C. 

Lingyiin 

h. 

m 

m 

Kwangsi 

Szech^^ng 

P. 

Liohyang 

h. 

» 

m 

Shensi 

Hanchung 

P. 

Liuch*6ng 

h. 

m 

m 

Kwangsi 

Liuchow 

P. 

Liuchow 

P. 

m 

« 

Kwangsi 

Liuho 

h. 

m 

m 

Sh^ngking 

Hailung 

P. 

Liupa 

t. 

m 

ifi 

Shensi 

Hanchung 

P. 

Liuyang 

h. 

m 

ffi 

Hunan 

Ch'angsha 

F. 

Loch'tog 

h. 

m 

M 

Kwangsi 

Liuchow 

P. 

Lokiang 

h. 

m 

iL 

Szechw*an 

Mien 

C. 

LopMng 

c. 

m 

2p 

Yiinnan 

K'iihtsing 

P. 

Loshan 

h. 

m 

lU 

Honan 

Junfhg 

P. 

Lot'ien 

h. 

m 

m 

Hupeh 

Hwangchow 

P. 

Loting 

0. 

m 

£ 

Kwangtung 

Lotz'e 

h. 

m 

^ 

Yunnan 

Yunnan 

P. 

Loyang 

h. 

m 

m 

Kwangsi 

T*aip*ing 

P. 

Loyiien 

h. 

m 

m 

Fokien 

Poochow 

P. 

Lohch^ang 

h. 

m 

g 

Kwangtung 

Shaochow 

P. 

Lohohi 

h. 

¥tk 

m 

Szechw^an 

T'ungchw*an 

P. 

Lohchw^an 

h. 

i& 

fW 

Shensi 

Pu 

0. 

Lohhwei 

h. 

m 

# 

Kwangtung 

K4ungchow 

P. 

Lohling 

h. 

m 

Shantung 

Wuling 

F. 

Lohnan 

h. 

li 

m 

Shensi 

Shang 

C. 

Lohngan 

h. 

m 

* 

Shantung 

Ta'ingchow 

P. 

Lohngan 

h. 

m 

« 

Kiangsi 

Fuchow 

P. 

Lohp^ng 

h. 

m 

^ 

Kiangsi 

Jaochow 

P. 

Lohp'u 

h. 

» 

m 

Sinkiang 

Hwotien 

P. 

Loht'ing 

h. 

m 

^ 

Chihli 

Yungp'ing 

P. 

Lohts'ing 

h. 

m 

m 

Ch^kiang 

W^nchow 

P. 

Lohyang 

h. 

m 

m 

Honan 

Honan 

F. 

Lohyung 

h. 

M 

m 

Kwangsi 

Liuchow 

P. 

Lu 

C. 

ii 

Szechw'an 

Luch^^ng 

h. 

m 

j« 

Shansi 

Lungan 

P. 

Luk4 

h. 

^ 

m 

Kiangsi 

Kiench^ang 

P. 

Luk^i 

h. 

m 

m 

Hunan 

Ch'^nchow 

P. 

Lulung 

h. 

dt 

n 

Ohihli 

Yungp'ing 

P. 

Lunan 

c. 

» 

it 

Yiinnan 

Ch^Sngkiang 

P. 

Lungan 

F. 

m 

« 

Shansi 

Lushan 

h. 

# 

111 

Honan 

Ju 

C. 

Lushan 

h. 

m 

111 

Szechw'an 

Yaochow 

P. 

Lushi 

h. 

1 

R 

Honan 

Shen 

c. 

Luhchw'an 

h. 

)\] 

Kwangsi 

Yiihlin 

c. 
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Name,  Romanised. 

Name,  CinNESK. 

Province. 

Subordinate  to.        1 

Luhfung 

h. 

m 

a 

Kwangtung 

Hweichow 

F. 

Luhfung 

h. 

m 

m 

Yunnan 

Yiinnan 

F. 

Luhhoh 

h. 

:^ 

^ 

Kiangsu 

Kiangning 

F. 

Luhk*uen 

h. 

jjj^ 

m 

Yunnan 

Wuting 

C. 

Luhliang 

c. 

1^ 

?* 

Yunnan 

K'iihtsing 

F. 

Luhngan 

C. 

/^ 

* 

Nganhwei 

Luhyih 

h. 

m 

g 

Honan 

Kweiteh 

F. 

Lflchow 

P. 

m 

m 

Nganhwei 

Liikiang 

h. 

m 

iL 

Nganhwei 

Liiohow 

F. 

Liiling 

h. 

m 

m 

Kiangsi 

Kihngan 

P. 

Lunt'ai 

h. 

II 

.A 

Sinkiang 

YAnk'i 

P. 

Lung 

c. 

m 

ShenBi 

Fungsiang 

F. 

Lungch^ang 

h. 

m 

a 

Szechw'an 

Suchow 

F. 

Lungchow 

t. 

ft 

w 

Kwangsi 

T'aip'ing 

F. 

Lungchw'an 

h. 

u 

)\\ 

Kwangtung 

Hweichow 

F. 

Lungk4 

h. 

n 

m 

Fokien 

Changchow 

F. 

Lungli 

h. 

m 

M 

Kweichow 

Kweiyang 

F. 

bungling 

t. 

i 

m 

Yiinnan 

Yungch'ang 

F. 

Lungm^n 

h. 

S 

^ 

Kwangtung 

Kwangchow 

F. 

Lungm^n 

h. 

It 

PI 

Ohihli 

Siienhwa 

F. 

Lungnan 

h. 

It 

« 

Kiangsi 

Kanchow 

F. 

Lungngan 

F. 

It 

« 

Szechw'an 

Lungngan 

h. 

m 

« 

Kwangsi 

Nanning 

P. 

Lungp^ng 

h. 

m 

^ 

Chihli 

Chao 

C. 

Lungshan 

h. 

n 

m 

Hunan 

Yungshun 

F. 

Lungsi 

h. 

m 

I 

Kansu 

Kungch'ang 

P. 

Lungteh 

h. 

m 

^ 

Kansu 

P'ingliang 

P. 

LungtB*uen 

h. 

i 

M 

Kiangsi 

Kihngan 

F. 

Lungts'iien 

h. 

II 

^ 

Kweichow 

Shihts'ien 

P. 

Lungts'iien 

h. 

n 

^ 

Ch^kiang 

Ch'uchow 

F. 

Lungyang 

h. 

It 

m 

Hunan 

Ch'angteh 

F. 

Lungy^n 

0. 

It 

BBc 

Fokien 

Lungying 

c. 

It 

^ 

Kwangsi 

Shangsze 

T. 

Lungyiu 

h. 

It 

u 

Gh^kiang 

K'iichow 

F. 

Lwan 

c. 

^ 

Ohihli 

Yungp'ing 

P. 

Lwanch'^ng 

h. 

ix 

M 

Chihli 

Ghdngting 

P. 

LwanpMng 

h. 

m 

^ 

Chihli 

Ch'«ngteh 

P. 

Macao  (Ngaom^n) 

m 

P^ 

M 
Kwangtung 

Mach'^ng 

h. 

m 

m 

Hupeh 

Hwangchow 

P. 

Mahoh 

c. 

m 

"& 

Kweichow 

Tuyun 

P. 
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Name,  Romanised. 

Name,  Chinese. 

Provincb. 

Subordinate  to. 

Malung 

c. 

H 

m 

Yunnan 

K'uhtsin 

P. 

Mapien 

t 

Ji 

m 

Szechw^an 

Siichow 

F. 

Mapping 

h. 

J^ 

2P 

Kwangsi 

Liuchow 

F. 

Mayang 

h. 

m 

ffi 

Hunan 

Yuenchow 

F. 

Maimai  ch^^ng 

nnik 

Mongolia 

(Kiakhta) 

Maiich*6ng 

h. 

^ 

m 

Chihli 

Paoting 

P. 

Manhao 

m 

H 

Yunnan 

P'ueul 

F. 

Mei 

h. 

m 

Shensi 

Fungsiang 

P. 

Mei 

0. 

m 

Szechw^an 

Meit'an 

h. 

w 

Kweichow 

P'ingyueh 

C. 

Meu 

0. 

^ 

Szechw^an 

Meuming 

h. 

n 

z 

Kwangtung 

Kaochow 

P. 

Mdng 

h. 

i: 

Honan 

HwaikMng 

P. 

MAngch*6ng 

h. 

m 

m 

Nganhwei 

Yingchow 

P. 

M^nghwa 

T. 

^ 

it 

Yunnan 

M^ngtsin 

h. 

£ 

» 

Honan 

Honan 

P. 

M^ngtze 

h. 
h. 

3 

Yunnan 
Shantung 

Linngan 
Ichow 

P. 
P. 

MAngyin 

Michi 

h. 

M 

§ 

Shensi 

Suiteh 

c. 

Mileh 

h. 

m 

Yunnan 

Kwangsi 

c. 

Hih 

h. 

^ 

Honan 

K'aifung 

p. 

Mihyiin 

h. 

n 

Chihli 

Shunt'ien 

p. 

Mien 

h. 

^ 

Shensi 

Hanchung 

p. 

Mien 

0. 

m 

Szechw'an 

Mienchuh 

h. 

m 

n 

Szechw*an 

Mien 

0. 

Mienning 

h. 

n 

Szcchw*an 

Ningyden 

p. 

Mienyang 

c. 

W 

m 

Hupeh 

Hanyang 

p. 

Hin 

h. 

^ 

Fokien 

Poochow 

p. 

Min 

c. 

m 

Kansu 

Kungch'ang 

p. 

Minchw'an 

h. 

)\\ 

Szechw^an 

Meu 

0. 

Mints'ing 

h. 

13^ 

m 

Fokien 

Poochow 

p. 

Mingch'i 

h. 

m 

fk 

Honan 

Honan 

p. 

Mingshan 

h. 

« 

lU 

Szechw'an 

Yachow 

p. 

Mingying 

c. 

^ 

SL 

Kwangsi 

Shangsze 

T. 

Hahlan 

h. 

* 

m 

Hehlungkiang 

Hulan 

P. 

Hnkden 

F.) 

* 

yz 

Sh^ngking 
Kwangsi 

(Fungt'ien 

Nati  (Noti) 

c. 

m 

tt 

K'ingyuen 

p. 

Nahk'i 

h. 

m 

n 

Szechw^an 

Lu 

c. 

Nanchang 

h. 

tn 

m 

Hupeh 

Siangyang 

P. 
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Naxe,  Sokakisbo. 

Namx.Ohdiese. 

Province. 

Subordinate  to. 

Nanch'ang 

F. 

1« 

g 

Kiangfli 

Nanch'ang 

h. 

ir 

g 

Kiangsi 

Nanch^ang 

F. 

Nanchao 

h. 

ir 

Honan 

Nanyang 

F. 

Nanch^ng 

h. 

ir 

HP 

Shensi 

Hanchung 

F. 

Nanoh'6ng 

h. 

i« 

m 

Kiangsi 

Kiench'ang 

F. 

Nanchow 

T. 

i« 

m 

Hunan 

Nanchw'an 

h. 

itr 

)\\ 

Szeohw^an 

Gh*ungk*ing 

F. 

Nanoh'ung 

h. 

It 

Szechw^an 

Shunk'ing 

P. 

Nanfung 

h. 

ifir 

s 

Kiangsi 

Kiench'ang 

F. 

Nanhai 

h. 

i« 

ffjt 

tCwangtung 

Kwangchow 

F. 

Nanhaiung 

0. 

ifir 

M^ 

Kwangtung 

Nanhwei 

h. 

i« 

m 

Kiangsu 

Sungkiang 

P. 

Nanhwo 

b. 

It 

no  - 

Ghihli 

Shunteh 

F. 

Nank'ang 

P. 

It 

m 

Kiangsi 

Nank'ang 

h. 

It 

m 

Kiangsi 

Nanngan 

F. 

Nank'i 

h. 

It 

m 

Szechw'an 

Biichow 

F. 

Nankiang 

h. 

It 

it 

Szechw*an 

Paoning 

F. 

Nanking 

P.) 

1^ 

7K 

Kiangsu 

(Kiangning 

Nankung 

h. 

ir 

isr 

Ghihli 

Ki 

0. 

Nanling 

h. 

It 

S! 

Nganhwei 

Ningkwoh 

F. 

Nanloh 

h. 

It 

m 

Ghihli 

Taming 

P. 

Nanngan 

P. 

ir 

'St 

Kiangsi 

Nanngan 

h. 

It 

« 

Fokien 

Ts'iienchow 

P. 

Nanngan 

c. 

It 

« 

Yiinnan 

Gh'uhsiung 

P. 

Nanning 

P. 

It 

% 

Kwangsi 

Nanning 

h. 

It 

» 

Yunnan 

K'Uhtsing 

P. 

Nanp'i 

h. 

It 

ft 

Ghihli 

T4enisin 

P. 

Nanp'ing 

h. 

m 

2p 

Fokien 

Ytop*ing 

P. 

Nanpu 

h. 

It 

n 

Szechw'an 

Paoning 

P. 

Nantan 

c. 

It 

» 

Kwangsi 

K'ingyuen 

P. 

Nantsing 

h. 

It 

m 

Fokien 

Ghangchow 

P. 

Nanyang 

P. 

It 

R 

Honan 

Nanyang 

h. 

It 

Rft 

Honan 

Nanyang 

F. 

Neihsiang 

h. 

ft 

m 

Honan 

Nanyang 

P. 

Neihwang 

h. 

ft 

n 

Honan 

Ghangteh 

P. 

Neikiang 

h. 

ft 

iL 

Szechw^an 

Tze 

C. 

Neik'iu 

h. 

ft 

1 

Ghihli 

Shunteh 

P. 

Newchwang 

) 

^ 

Sh^ngking 

Fungt4en 

P. 

(Niuchwang 

Ngan 

c. 

« 

Ghihli 

Paoting 

P. 

Ngan 

h. 

« 

Szechw^an 

Mien 

G. 

Ng«nfuh 

h. 

« 

m 

Hunan 

Li 

G. 
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Naice,  Romanised. 

Name,  Chinese. 

Province. 

Subordinate  to. 

Nganfuh 

h. 

« 

A 

Kiangsi 

Kihngan 

P. 

Nganhsiang 

h. 

^ 

m 

Hunan 

Li 

C. 

Nganhwa 

h. 

$t 

it 

Hunan 

Gh'angsha 

P. 

Nganhwa 

h. 

« 

fli 

Kansu 

K'ingyang 

P. 

Nganhwa 

h. 

* 

ft 

Kweichow 

Szenan 

P. 

Ngan-i 

h. 

« 

n 

Kiangsi 

Nank'ang 

P. 

Nganj^n 

h. 

« 

t 

Hunan 

H^ngchow 

P. 

Nganj6n 

h. 

«e 

t 

Kiangsi 

Jaochow 

P. 

Ngank*ang 

h. 

^ 

ft 

Shensi 

Hsingngan 

P. 

Ngankih 

h. 

« 

*^ 

Gh^kiang 

Huchow 

P. 

Ngank'i 

h. 

* 

m 

Pokien 

Ts'iienchow 

P. 

NgankMng 

P. 

fe 

m 

Nganhwei 

Ngank'iu 

h. 

« 

1$ 

Shantung 

Ts*ingchow 

P. 

Nganluh 

F. 

« 

It 

Hupeh 

Nganluh 

h. 

$t 

It 

Hupeh 

Tehngan 

P. 

Ngannan 

h. 

$t 

^ 

Kweichow 

Hsingi 

P. 

Nganning 

c. 

* 

n 

Yiinnan 

Yiinnan 

P. 

NganpMng 

h. 

« 

^ 

Kweichow 

Nganshun 

P. 

Nganp^ng 

h. 

^ 

2p 

Chihli 

Sh^n 

G. 

Nganp'ing 

c. 

« 

¥ 

Kwangsi 

Shangsze 

T. 

Nganseh 

h. 

« 

n 

Shensi 

Y^nngan 

P. 

Nganshun 

P. 

« 

M 

Kweichow 

Ngansi 

0. 

«E 

W 

Kansu 

Ngansuh 

h. 

* 

«r 

Chihli 

Paoting 

P. 

Nganting 

h. 

^ 

« 

Shensi 

Y^nngan 

P. 

Nganting 

h. 

« 

s 

Kansu 

Kungch'ang 

P, 

Ngantung 

h. 

« 

■M 

Kiangsu 

Hwaingan 

P. 

Ngantung 

h. 

« 

M 

Sh^ngking 

Punghwang 

T. 

(Antung) 

Nganyang 

h. 

^ 

m 

Honan 

Ghangteh 

P. 

Nganyih 

h. 

« 

Shansi 

Hsiai 

G. 

Nganyoh 

h. 

« 

■^ 

Szechw*an 

Tungch*ang 

P. 

Nganyiien 

h. 

* 

m. 

Kiangsi 

Kanchow 

P. 

Ngaom^n  (Macao) 

a 

PI 

Kwangtung 

Ngen 

h. 

« 

Shantung 

Tungch'ang 

P. 

Ngenlung 

h. 

A 

m 

Kwangsi 

Pehseh 

T. 

Ngenngan 

h. 

JR 

«e 

Yiinnan 

Ghaot*ung 

P. 

NgenpMng 

h. 

« 

^ 

Kwangtung 

Ghaok'ing 

P. 

Ngenshi 

h. 

JS 

% 

Hupeh 

Shinan 

P. 

Ngenyangf^n 

c. 

MM^ 

Kwangsi 

Pehseh 

T. 

Ngeuning 

h. 

U 

n 

Pokien 

Kienning 

P. 

Ngomei 

h. 

Itt 

m 

Szechw'an 

Kiating 

P. 

Ngopien 

t. 

Ml 

» 

Szechw*an 

Kiating 

P. 
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Name,  Romanised. 

Name,  Chinese. 

Province. 

Subordinate  to. 

Ning 

c. 

m 

Kansu 

K'ingyang 

P. 

Ning 

c. 

n 

Yiinnan 

Linngan 

P. 

Ningeul 

h. 

« 

m 

Yiinnan 

P»ueul 

P. 

Ninghai 

c. 

« 

m 

Shantung 

T^ngchow 

P. 

Ninghai 

h. 

11 

m 

Ch^kiang 

T»aichow 

P. 

Ningho 

h. 

n 

m 

Chihli 

Shunt'ien 

P. 

Ninghsia 

P. 

n 

s 

Kansu 

Ninghsia 

h. 

I 

M 

Kansu 

Ninghsia 

P. 

Ninghsiang 

h. 

« 

m 

Shansi 

F^nchow 

P. 

Ninghsiang 

h. 

KS 

m 

Hunan 

Oh*angsha 

P. 

Ninghwa 

h. 

« 

Fokien 

TMngchow 

P. 

Ningk'iang 

c. 

1 

% 

Shensi 

Hanchung 

P. 

Ningkwoh 

F. 

Uf 

m 

Nganhwei 

Ningkwoh 

h. 

m 

m 

Nganhwei 

Ningkwoh 

P. 

Ningling 

h. 

« 

m 

Honan 

Kweiteh 

P. 

Ningming 

c. 

n 

m 

Kwangsi 

Shangsze 

T. 

Ningpo 

P. 

n 

ift 

Ch^kiang 

Ningshen 

t. 

m 

1^ 

Shensi 

Singan 

P. 

Ningshoh 

h. 

n 

m 

Kansu 

Ninghsia 

P. 

Ningteh 

h. 

n 

#^ 

Fokien 

Puhning 

P. 

Ningtsin 

h. 

« 

^ 

Chihli 

Chao 

C. 

Ninglsin 

h. 

m 

^ 

Chihli 

Hokien 

P. 

Ningtu 

C. 

« 

m 

Kiangsi 

Ninguta 

«*« 

Kirin 

Ningwu 

P. 

n 

n 

Shansi 

Ningwu 

h. 

m 

i 

Shansi 

Ningwu 

P. 

Ningyang 

h. 

« 

m~ 

Shantung 

Y^nchow 

P. 

Ningyang 

h. 

n 

^ 

Fokien 

Lungy^n 

C. 

Ningyiien 

P. 

« 

js 

Szechw'an 

Ningyiien 

T. 

1 

it 

Shansi 

Ningyiien 

h. 

« 

jg 

Hunan 

Yungchow 

P. 

Ningyiien 

h. 

m 

M 

Kansu 

Kungch*ang 

P. 

Ningyiien 

h. 

« 

% 

Sinkiang 

Hi 

P. 

Ningyiien 

c. 

« 

tS 

Sh^ngking 

Kinchow 

P. 

Niuchwang 

^ 

m 

Sh^ngking 

(Newchwang) 

Nungngan 

h. 

m 

«e 

Kirin 
O 

Szechw'an 

Gh*angch*un 

P. 

Omei  (Ngomei] 

h. 

m 

m 

Kiating 

P. 

Omi  (Ami) 

c. 

M 

^ 

Yiinnan 

Linngan 

P. 

Opien  (Ngopien)  t. 

m 

* 

Szechw*an 

Kiating 

P. 
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Nam£,  Boxakibed. 

Name,  Chikese. 

Pbovimce. 

SraOBDINATE  TO.           1 

Pa 

h. 

B 

Szechw'an 

Ch'ungk'ing 

P. 

Pa 

c. 

a 

Szechw'an 

Paoning 

F. 

Pa 

c. 

m 

Ghihii 

Shunt'ien 

F. 

Pach'u 

c. 

E 

% 

Sinkiang 

Shuleh 

P. 

Paling 

h. 

B 

^ 

Hunan 

Yohchow 

F. 

Palung 

h. 

B 

Hupeh 

Ich'ang 

P. 

Pay6n 

0. 

B 

s 

Hehlungkiang 

Hulan 

F. 

Pahchai 

t. 

A 

m 

Kweiohow 

Tuyiin 

F. 

Pakhoi  (Pehhai) 

4b 

# 

Kwangtung 

Leiohow 

F. 

Paich'6ng 

h. 

m 

:» 

Sinkiang 

W«nsuh 

P. 

Fanshih 

h. 

i 

S 

Kirin 

Kirin 

F. 

P'anyii 

h. 

H 

Kwangtung 

Kwangchow 

F. 

Paoch'^ng 

h. 

S 

:» 

Shensi 

Hanohung 

P. 

Paoch'i 

h. 

« 

1£^ 

Chihii 

Shunt'ien 

F. 

Paofung 

h. 

ir 

fi 

Honan 

Ju 

0. 

Paok'ang 

h. 

S 

a 

Hupeh 

Yuenyang 

F. 

Paoki 

h. 

% 

^ 

Shensi 

Fungsiang 

F. 

Paok'ing 

F. 

« 

A 

Hunan 

Paongan 

h. 

f 

« 

Shensi 

Ydnngan 

F. 

Paongan 

c. 

ft 

« 

Chihii 

Siienhwa 

F. 

Paoning 

h. 

« 

« 

YQnnan 

Kwangnan 

P. 

Paoning 

P. 

^ 

w 

Szechw'an 

Paoshan 

h. 

« 

lU 

Kiangsu 

T'aits'ang 

G. 

Paoshan 

h. 

ft 

lU 

Yunnan 

Yungoh'ang 

F. 

Paoting 

F. 

ft 

% 

Ghihii 

Paoting 

h. 

ft 

% 

Ohihli 

Shunt'ien 

P. 

Paotsing 

h. 

ft 

m 

Hunan 

Yungshun 

P. 

Paoying 

h. 

« 

m 

Kiangsu 

Yangchow 

P. 

Peking  (Pehking) 

« 

% 

Ohihli 

(Shunt'ien 

F.) 

Pehhai  (Pakhoi) 

* 

% 

Kwangtung 

Lienchow 

P. 

Pehho 

h. 

6 

m 

Shensi 

Hsingngan 

P. 

Peh-hsiang 

h. 

m 

m 

Chihii 

Chao 

G. 

Pehliu 

h. 

« 

m 

Kwangsi 

Yuhlin 

C. 

Peheeh 

T. 

w 

fi 

Kwangsi 

Pehshui 

h. 

u 

m 

Shensi 

T'ungchow 

P. 

Pehtalho 

^mm 

Ghihii 

Pehtuna 

fg«» 

Kirin 

Kirin 

P. 

(Sinch'^ng 

P.) 

Pehyfin 

ts. 

da# 

Yunnan 

Ch'uhsiung 

P. 

Fei 

h. 

f$ 

Kiangsu 

Siichow 

F. 
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Name,  Romanised. 

Name,  Chimbse. 

Proviitcb. 

SUBOBDINATE  TO. 

P'tog 

h. 

% 

Szechw^an 

Ch'^ngtu 

F. 

P'6ng 

c. 

m 

Szechw'an 

Shunk*ing 

F. 

P'Angk'l 

h. 

^ 

Szechw^an 

T'ungchw*an 

F. 

P'^nglai 

h. 

^ 

n 

Shantung 

T6ngchow 

P. 

P'dngshan 

h. 

% 

[ij 

Szechw'an 

Mei 

C. 

P'dngshui 

h. 

% 

* 

Szechw'an 

Yiuyang 

G. 

P<«Dgtseh 

h. 

% 

9 

Kiangsi 

Kiukiang 

F. 

Phari  (Phagri- 

Jong) 

Ulterior  Tibet 

Piyang 

h. 

^ 

A 

Honan 

Nanyang 

F. 

Pihshan 

h. 

is 

lU 

Szechw'an 

Gh'ungk'ing 

P. 

Pihtsieh 

h 

« 

IB 

Kweichow 

Tating 

P. 

P'i  (P'ei) 

c. 

M 

Kiangsu 

Suchow 

P. 

P'i  (Pi) 

h. 

m 

Shantung 

Ichow 

P. 

P'i 

h. 

$u 

Szechw^an 

Gh'6ngtu 

P. 

PMshan 

h. 

* 

llj 

Sinkiang 

Soch«^ 

P. 

P'ienkwan 

h. 

« 

M 

Shansi 

Ningwu 

P. 

Pin 

C. 

»U' 

Shensi 

Pin 

c. 

« 

Kwangsi 

Szengen 

P. 

Pin 

c. 

S 

Shantung 

Wuting 

F. 

Pinchow 

T. 

S 

^ 

Kirin 

Pinchw'an 

c. 

t 

Yunnan 

Tali 

P. 

P'mgfan 

h. 

2P 

« 

Kansu 

Liangchow 

P. 

P'inghsiang 

h. 

M 

ms 

Kiangsi 

Yiienchow 

F. 

P'inghsiang 

h. 

¥ 

MS 

Ghihli 

Shungteh 

P. 

PMnghu 

h. 

2P 

m 

Ch^kiang 

Kiahsing 

P. 

P'inghwo 

h. 

^ 

«i 

Fokien 

Ghangchow 

P. 

P'ing-i 

h. 

2P 

» 

Yiinnan 

K'iihtsing 

F. 

P'ingkiang 

h. 

^ 

it 

Hunan 

Yohchow 

P. 

P'ingkuh 

h. 

^ 

« 

Ohihli 

ShuntMen 

P. 

P'ingli 

h. 

2P 

m. 

Shensi 

Hsingngan 

P. 

P'ingliang 

P. 

2P 

Kansu 

P'ingliang 

h. 

qS 

IS 

Kansu 

P'ingliang 

P. 

P'inglo 

h. 

^ 

jS 

Kansu 

Ninghsia 

P. 

P'ingloh 

P. 

^ 

HI 

Kwangsi 

P'ingloh 

h. 

^ 

HI 

Kwangsi 

P'ingloh 

P. 

P'inglu 

h. 

¥ 

• 

Shansi 

8haop*ing 

P. 

PMngluh 

h. 

2P 

1^ 

Shansi 

Hsiai 

G. 

P'ingnan 

h. 

m 

« 

Fokien 

Foochow 

P. 

P'ingnan 

h. 

2P 

1& 

Kwangsi 

Sunchow 

P. 

P'ingshan 

h. 

m- 

Hi 

Szechw^an 

Siichow 

P. 

P'ingshan 

h. 

¥ 

lU 

Ghihli 

Gh'togting 

F. 

P'ingaiang 

0. 

« 

m 

Kwangsi 

Shangsze 

T. 
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Name,  Koxani8ed. 

Name,  CmNEgs. 

PllOVINCB. 

Subordinate  to.        1 

P'ingting 

C. 

2P 

s 

Shansi 

P'ingts'iien 

c. 

¥ 

M 

Chihii 

Ch*Angteh 

P. 

P'ingtu 

c. 

¥ 

& 

Shantung 

Laichow 

F. 

P'ingwu 

h. 

¥ 

s; 

Szechw'an 

Lungngan 

F. 

P'ingyang 

P. 

^ 

m 

Shansi 

P'ingyang 

h. 

2p 

Ch^kiang 

WAnchow 

F. 

P'ingyao 

h. 

¥ 

M 

Shansi 

F6nchow     y^ 

^P. 

P'ingyin 

h. 

¥ 

^ 

Shantung 

T*aingan/^      F.| 

P'ingyueh 

C. 

¥ 

m 

K^etchow 

/ 

P'ingyuen 

h. 

¥ 

m 

Shantung 

Tsinair 

F. 

P'ingyiien 

h. 

¥ 

tS, 

Kansu 

Kuyiien 

C. 

Pingyuen 

h. 

¥ 

jg 

Kwangtung 

Kiaying 

C. 

P'ingyuen 

c. 

2p 

s 

Kweichow 

Tating 

F. 

Poh 

c. 

$ 

Nganhwei 

Yingchow 

F. 

Poll 

c. 

SI 

Shantung 

Ts'aochow 

F. 

Poh-hsing 

h. 

if 

« 

Shantung 

Ts*ingchow 

F. 

Pohio 

h. 

tH 

m 

Kwangtung 

Hweichow 

F. 

Pohpeh 

h. 

S 

6 

Kwangsi 

YCihlin 

C. 

Pohp'ing 

h. 

¥ 

Shantung 

Tungch'ang 

F. 

Pohshan 

h. 

if 

lU 

Shantung 

Ts'ingchow 

F. 

Pohy6 

h. 

ti 

» 

Chihii 

Paoting 

F. 

Foyang 

h. 

§ 

» 

Kiangsi 

Jaochow 

P. 

P'n 

h. 

Shansi 

Sih 

0. 

P'uch'Ang 

h. 

m 

m 

Shensi 

T*ungchow 

P. 

P'uch'6ng 

h. 

m 

m 

Fokien 

Kienning 

P. 

P'uchow 

P. 

m 

m 

Shansi 

P'ueul 

P. 

« 

m 

Yiinnan 

P'uk'i 

h. 

1 

^ 

Hupeh 

Wuch'ang 

F. 

P'ukiang 

h. 

m 

tL 

Szechw'an 

K*iung 

c. 

P'ukiang 

h. 

m 

tL 

Ch^kiang 

Kinhwa 

P. 

P'ungan 

T. 

nt 

* 

Kweichow 

P'ungan 

h. 

« 

Kweichow 

Hsing^i 

P. 

P'uning 

h. 

# 

« 

Kwangtung 

Ch'aochow 

P. 

P'ut'ai 

h. 

m 

IE 

Shantung 

Wuting 

P. 

P'ut'ien 

h. 

w 

m 

Fokien 

Hsinghwa 

P. 

P'uttng 

h. 

# 

% 

Kweichow 
Shansi 

Nganshun 

P. 

Sahlahts'i 

T. 

mnw 

Sanho 

h. 

m 

Chihii 

Shunt^en 

P. 

Sanshui 

h. 

'^ 

* 

Shensi 

Pin 

C. 

Sanshui 

h. 

rr 

* 

Kwangtung 

Kwangchow 

P. 

(Samshui) 
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Name,  Romanised. 

Name,  Chinese. 

Province. 

Subordinate  tc 

F. 

Sant'ai 

h. 

— 

m 

Szechw*an 

T*ungchw*an 

Santuao 

H«« 

Fokien 

Puhning 

P. 

(Santungao) 

Sanyiien 

h. 

H 

M. 

Shensi 

Singan 

P. 

Sangchih 

h. 

^ 

« 

Hunan 

Yungshun 

F. 

Sha 

h. 

» 

Fokien 

Y6np»ing 

F. 

Shaho 

h. 

fp 

M 

Chihli 

Shunteh 

F. 

Shasi  (Shashi) 

^ 

T^ 

Hupeh 

Kingchow 

F. 

Shaya 

h. 

w 

m 

Sinkiang 

K'uch*^ 

C. 

Shan 

h. 

n 

Shantung 

Ts*aochow 

F. 

Shanhaikwan 

lllMlRI 

Chihli 

Shanhwa 

h. 

m 

1 

Hunan 

Gh'ansha 

F. 

Shanshan 

h. 

IIS 

Sinkiang 

Y6nk'i 

F. 

Shantan 

h. 

ilj 

n 

Kansu 

Kanchow 

F. 

Shant'eu(Swalow) 

ill! 

lb 

m 

Kwangtung 
Shensi 

Ch*aochow 
Shang 

P. 
C. 

Shanyang 

h. 

Shanyang 

h. 

lU 

K» 

Kiangsu 

Hwaingan 

F. 

Shanyin 

h. 

lU 

n 

Shansi 

Tat*ung 

F, 

Shanyin 

h. 

lU 

m 

Ch^kiang 

Shaohsing 

P. 

Shang 

C. 

KH 

Shensi 

Shangch*6ng 

h. 

m 

» 

Honan 

Kwang 

0. 

Shanghai 

h. 

± 

m 

Kiangsu 

Sungkiang 

P. 

Shanghang 

h. 

h 

w< 

Fokien 

Ts'ingchow 

P. 

Shangho 

h. 

IS 

M 

Shantung 

Wuting 

P. 

Shanghsiatung 

•  c. 

±Tat 

Kwangsi 

Shangsze 

T. 

Shangjao 

h. 

± 

m 

Kiangsi 

Kwangsin 

P. 

Shangkao 

h. 

± 

« 

Kiangsi 

Shuichow 

P. 

ShangkMu 

h. 

m 

j^ 

Honan 

Kweiteh 

P. 

Shanglin 

h. 

.t 

<* 

Kwangsi 

Szengen 

P. 

Shangnan 

h. 

n 

« 

Shensi 

Shang 

0. 

Shangshui 

h. 

ffi 

* 

Honan 

Ch'^nchow 

F. 

Shangsze 

T. 

± 

Kwangsi 

Shangts^ai 

h. 

± 

1^ 

Honan 

Juning 

P. 

Shangyiu 

h. 

± 

m 

Kiangsi 

Nanngan 

P. 

Shangyii 

h. 

± 

% 

Ch^kiang 

Shaohsing 

P. 

Shangyiien 

h. 

.t 

7C 

Kiangsu 

Kiangning 

F. 

Shaochow 

F. 

m 

« 

Kwangtung 

Shaohsing 

F. 

m 

m 

Ch^kiang 

Shaowu 

P. 

ft, 

Fokien 

Shaowu 

h. 

^ 

Fokien 

Shaowu 

P. 

Shaoyang 

h. 

# 

^ 

Hunan 

Paok*ing 

P. 

Sheh 

h. 

^ 

Honan 

Cbangteh 

P. 

Sheh 

h. 

m 

Honan 

Sihchw'an 

T. 
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Google 
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Nahe,  Bohamibed. 

!f  Axs,  Chihbse. 

Province. 

SUBOBDIMATC  TO. 

Shdhung 

h. 

M 

m 

Szechw'an 

T'ungchw'an 

P. 

Shen 

0. 

Honan 

Shen 

0. 

Sic 

Chihli 

Shench'i 

h. 

m 

m 

Shansi 

Ning^u 

F. 

'Shenk'iu 

h. 

i* 

B 

Honan 

Gh'tochow 

F. 

Shenmuh 

h. 

»l> 

* 

Shensi 

Yiilin 

F. 

Shentseh 

h. 

HI 

m 

Chihli 

Ting 

G. 

Shdng 

h. 

if 

Ch^kiang 

Shaohsing 

F. 

Shen  (Show) 

c. 

m 

Nganhwei 

Fungyang 

F. 

Sheuchang 

h. 

m 

m 

Shantung 

Y^nchow 

F. 

Sheuch'ang 

h. 

1 

1 

Gh^kiang 

Y^nchow 

F. 

Sheukwang 

h. 

« 

Kwangtung 

Ts'ingchow 

F. 

Sheuning 

h. 

m 

Fokien 

Fuhning 

F. 

Sheuyang 

h. 

s 

li 

Shensi 

P'ingting 

C. 

Shihsing 

h. 

m 

Shantung 

Nanhsiung 

G. 

Shigatse 

Ulterior  Tibet 

Shinan 

P. 

It 

« 

Hupeh 

Shiping 

h. 

m 

m 

Kweichow 

Gh^nyiien 

F. 

Ship'ing 

h. 

« 

^ 

Shantung 

Tungch'ang 

F. 

Shitsung 

h. 

m 

« 

Yunnan 

Kwangsi 

G. 

Shihch'ftng 

h. 

5 

^ 

Kiangsi 

Ningtu 

G. 

8hihch'«ng 

h. 

5 

m 

Kwangtung 

Kaochow 

P. 

Shihchu 

T. 

^ 

tt 

Szechw'an 

Shihfang 

h. 

f^ 

M 

Szechw'an 

Gh»Angtu 

P. 

Shihkao 

h. 

^ 

« 

Yiinnan 

Gh'uhsiung 

P. 

Shihleu 

h. 

IS 

m 

Shansi 

F^nchow 

P. 

Shihmdn 

h. 

^ 

PI 

Hunan 

Li 

G. 

8hihin6n 

h. 

« 

p^ 

Ch^kiang 

Kiahsing 

P. 

Shihp'ing 

c. 

^ 

« 

Yunnan 

Linngan 

P. 

Shihp'u 

t. 

5 

m 

Gh^kiang 

Ningpo 

P. 

ShihBheu 

h. 

:g 

"M* 

Hupeh 

Kingchow 

P. 

Shihtai 

h. 

^ 

^ 

Nganhwei 

Gh'ichow 

P. 

Shihts'ien 

h. 

S 

Ff 

Kweichow 

Shihts'aen 

h. 

^6 

1 

Shensi 

Hsingngan 

P. 

Shihts'iien 

h. 

^ 

Szechw^an 

Lungngan 

P. 

Shoh 

c. 

m 

Shansi 

Shohp'ing 

P. 

Shohp'ing 

P. 

m 

¥ 

Shansi 

Shuch'«ng 

h. 

^ 

» 

Nganhwei 

Liichow 

P. 

8hufu(Ka«hgar)h. 

m 

It 

Sinkiang 

Shuleh 

P. 

Shuleh 

P. 

m 

« 

Sinkiang 

Shuhluh 

h. 

$ 

m 

Ghihli 

Paoting 

P. 

Shuhyang 

h. 

r* 

m 

Kiangsu 

Hai 

0. 

Shnich'ang 

h. 

m 

s 

Kiangsi 

Kiukiang 

P. 
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Name,  Chinese. 

Province. 

Subordinate  to. 

Shuich'«ng 

t. 

5*C 

«ji 

Kweichow 

Tating 

P. 

Shuichow 

P. 

m 

m 

Kiangsi 

Shuikin 

h. 

« 

^ 

Kiangsi 

Ningtu 

G. 

Shuingan 

h. 

m 

n 

Ch^kiang 

Wtochow 

F. 

Shnnch'ang 

h. 

m 

s 

Fokien 

YAnp'ing 

P. 

Shunhwa 

h. 

m 

ft 

Shensi 

Pin 

G. 

Shun-i 

h. 

m 

m 

Ghihli 

Shunt'ien 

P. 

Shunk'ing 

P. 

1 

m 

Szechw'an 

Shunngan 

h. 

'St- 

ChSkiang 

Ytochow 

P. 

Shunning 

P. 

I 

Yunnan 

Shunning 

h. 

s 

« 

Yunnan 

Shunning 

P. 

Shunteh 

h. 

m 

Kwangtung 

Kwangchow 

P. 

Shunteh 

P. 

jp 

% 

Ghihli 

Shunt*  ien 

P. 

m 

35 

Ghihli 

(Peking) 

Capital  of  China 

Shwangch'^ng  t. 

n 

^ 

Kirin 

Kirin 

P. 

Shwangliu 

h. 

m 

9L 

Szechw'an 

Gh'6ngtu 

P. 

Sich'ang 

h. 

w 

Szechw'an 

Ningyuen 

F. 

Sich'ung 

h. 

fi 

"% 

Szechw^an 

Shunk'ing 

P. 

Sifung 

h. 

w 

I 

ShSngking 

Hailung 

P. 

Sihsia 

h. 

m 

Shantung 

Tdngchow 

P. 

Sihsiang 

h. 

H 

m 

Shensi 

Hanchung 

P. 

Sihwa 

h. 

9 

m 

Honan 

Gh*tochow 

P. 

Sihwo 

h. 

w 

Kansu 

Kungch'ang 

P. 

Silin 

h. 

w 

w 

Kwangsi 

Szech*tog 

P. 

Silung 

c. 

15 

1^ 

Kwangsi 

Szech'^ng 

P. 

Singan 

P. 

w 

'St 

Shensi 

Singan 

h. 

n 

« 

Gh^kiang 

K'iichow 

P. 

Singan 

h. 

w 

St 

Shtogking 

Hailung 

P. 

Sining 

P. 

w 

% 

Kansu 

Sining 

h. 

H 

% 

Kansu 

Sining 

P. 

Sining 

h. 

w 

% 

Kwangtung 

Loting 

0. 

Sining 

h. 

n 

m 

Ghihli 

Siienhwa 

P. 

Sip'ing 

h. 

w 

^ 

Honan 

Juning 

P. 

Sih 

h. 

A 

Honan 

Kwang 

G. 

Sih 

0. 

fil 

Shansi 

Sihchw'an 

T. 

m 

;ii 

Honan 

Sihngo 

h. 

Iff 

m 

Yiinnan 

Linngan 

P. 

Siang 

c. 

Kwangsi 

Liuchow 

P. 

Biangch'6ng 

h. 

« 

M 

Honan 

Hsu 

G. 

Siangfu 

h. 

m 

^ 

Honan 

K'aifung 

P. 

Sianghsiang 

h. 

m 

m 

Hunan 

Gh'angsha 

P. 

Siangling 

h. 

m 

^ 

Shansi 

P'ingyang 

P. 
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Province. 

Subordinate  to. 

Siangshan 

h. 

B. 

lU 

Ch^kiang 

Ningpo 

P. 

Siangt'an 

h. 

m 

m 

Hunan 

Ch'angsha 

P. 

Siangyang 

F. 

m 

m 

Hupeh 

Siangyang 

h. 

M 

m 

Hupeh 

Siangyang 

F. 

Siangyin 

h. 

m 

m 

Hunan 

Ch^angsha 

F. 

Siangyuen 

h. 

m 

m 

Shansi 

Lungan 

F. 

Siao 

h. 

m 

Kiangsu 

Siichow 

F. 

Siaoshan 

h. 

m 

01 

Ch^kiang 

Shaohsing 

F. 

Sienkii 

h. 

liii 

Ghdkiang 

T*aichow 

F. 

Sienyiu 

h. 

iiii 

jg 

Pokien 

Hsinghwa 

F. 

Sin 

h. 

* 

Shantung 

Tungch'ang 

F. 

Sinch'ang 

h. 

n* 

g 

Chdkiang 

Shaohsing 

P. 

Sinch'ang 

h. 

« 

g 

Kiangsi 

Jaochow 

F. 

Sinch^ng 

h. 

m 

m 

Honan 

K'aifung 

F. 

Sinch'ang 

F. 

» 

^ 

Kirin 

(Pehtuna) 

Sinch'ang 

h. 

«f 

iA 

Shantung 

Tsinan 

F. 

8inch'6ng 

h. 

m 

m 

Kiangsi 

Kiench'ang 

F. 

8inch'6ng 

h. 

m 

m 

Ch^kiang 

Hangchow 

F. 

8inch'*ng 

h. 

» 

m 

Chihli 

Paoting 

F. 

Sinfan 

h. 

1S( 

s 

Szechw*an 

Ch*6ngtu 

F. 

Sinfung 

h. 

it 

Kiangsi 

Kanchow 

F. 

Sinho 

h. 

^ 

M 

Chihli 

Ki 

C. 

Sinhsiang 

h. 

m 

m 

Honan 

Weihui 

F. 

Sinhsing 

h. 

1^ 

m 

Kwangtung 

Chaok*ing 

F. 

Sinhsing 

c. 

» 

m 

Yunnan 

Ch*6ngkiang 

F. 

Sinhwa 

h. 

n 

it 

Hunan 

Paok'ing 

F. 

Sinhwei 

h. 

Kk 

t 

Kwangtung 

Kwangchow 

F. 

Sin-i 

h. 

ft 

5 

Kwangtung 

Kaochow 

F. 

Sinkan 

h. 

n 

\^ 

Kiangsi 

Linkiang 

F. 

Sinkicn 

h. 

n 

m 

Kiangsi 

Nanch*ang 

F. 

Sinloh 

h. 

fSt 

m 

Chihli 

Ch^ngting 

F. 

Sinmin 

F. 

m 

R 

Shdngking 

Sinngan 

h. 

m 

« 

Honan 

Honan 

F. 

Sinngan 

h. 

m 

« 

Kwangtung 

Kwangchow 

F. 

Sinning 

h. 

m 

m 

Hunan 

Paok'ing 

F. 

Sinning 

h. 

m 

n 

Kwangtung 

Kwangchow 

P. 

Sinning 

h. 

m 

m 

Szechw'-an 

Suiting 

P. 

Sinning 

c. 

m 

n 

Kwangsi 

Nanning 

P. 

Sinp'ing 

h. 

m 

^ 

Sinkiang 

Y6nk4 

F. 

Sinp'ing 

h. 

n 

¥ 

Yiinnan 

Yiienkiang 

C. 

Sint'ai 

h. 

tSi 

« 

Shantung 

T*aingan 

P. 

Sint'ien 

h. 

m 

ffl 

Hunan 

Yungchow 

P. 
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Name,  BotumsED.       1 

Name,  Chinebe. 

Province. 

Subordinate  to. 

Sints'ai 

h. 

m 

M 

Honan 

Juning 

F. 

Sintsin 

h. 

m 

» 

Szechw'an 

Gh'^ngtu 

P. 

Sintu 

h. 

» 

m 

Szechw*an 

Gh'6ngtu 

F. 

Sinyang 

h. 

m 

m 

Kiangsu 

Soochow 

F. 

Sinyang 

c. 

m 

m 

Honan 

Juning 

F. 

Sinyfi 

h. 

m 

m 

Honan 

Nanyang 

F. 

Sinyii 

h. 

ir 

% 

Kiangsi 

Linkiang 

F. 

Singtze 

h. 

£ 

=f- 

Kiangsi 

Nank'ang 

F. 

SitU^n 

h. 

H 

t 

Kwangsi 

PMngloh 

F. 

Siushan 

h. 

m 

lU 

Szechw'an 

Yeuyang 

G. 

SiuBhui 

h. 

m 

* 

Gh^kiang 

Kiahsing 

F. 

Siuw6n 

h. 

n 

^ 

Kweichow 

Kweiyang 

F, 

Siuwu 

h. 

^ 

Honan 

Hwaik'ing 

F. 

Siuy6n 

c. 

I 

9k 

Sh^ngking 

Funghwang 

T. 

Soch'6 

P. 

j|i 

Sinkiang 

(Yarkand) 

Soochow 

P. 

m 

9^ 

Kiangsu 

(Suchow) 

Sah 

0. 

% 

Kansu 

Suh 

c. 

m 

Nganhwei 

Fungyang 

F. 

Suhning 

h. 

n 

% 

Ghihli 

Hokien 

F. 

Suhsung 

h. 

i§ 

^ 

Nganhwei 

Ngank4ng 

F. 

Suhts'ien 

h. 

!3 

m 

Kiangsu 

Siichow 

F. 

Sflchow 

P. 

# 

m 

Kiangsu 

Suchow  (Suifu)  P. 

^ 

s 

8zechw*an 

Sukeu 

h. 

Shansi 

T'aiyiicn 

F. 

Sup'u 

h. 

tR 

m 

Hunan 

Gh'^nchow 

F. 

SuwAn 

h. 

^ 

63 

Kwangtung 

Leichow 

F. 

Siiyung 

T. 

^ 

* 

Szechw^an 

Sflench*£ng 

h. 

% 

«X 

Nganhwei 

Ningkwoh 

F. 

Suenhwa 

P. 

% 

4b 

Ohihli 

Siienhwa 

h. 

% 

ft 

Ohihll 

Siienhwa 

F. 

Suenhwa 

h. 

■M 

ft 

Kwangsi 

Nanning 

F. 

Siienngen 

h. 

% 

Jgl 

Hupeh 

Shinan 

F. 

Suenp'ing 

h. 

% 

^ 

Gh^kiang 

Gh'uchow 

P. 

Suenwei 

c. 

S 

J9ft 

Yiinnan 

K^uhtsing 

F. 

Sui 

c. 

H 

Honan 

Kweiteh 

F. 

Sui 

c. 

M 

Hupeh 

Tehngan 

F. 

Suich'ang 

h. 

^ 

i 

Gh^kiang 

Gh'uchow 

F. 

Suichung 

h. 

^ 

+ 

Sh^ngking 

Kinchow 

F. 

Suifftn 

t. 

^ 

Kirin 

Kirin 

F. 

Suifu  (Sucho\( 

rF.) 

^ 

W 

Szcchw*an 

Suihwa 

P. 

% 

ft 

Hehlungkiang 

40 
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Name,  Bomaniised. 
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'MTNF,fie. 

l^iioviKQir. 

SUBPBOrSATE  TO.            1 

Suik'i 

h. 

M 

n 

Kwanglung 

Leicbow 

p. 

Suilai 

h. 

1st 

* 

Slnkiang 

Tih^hwa 

FJ 

Suingan 

h. 

% 

« 

Ch^kiang 

Y^nchow 

F. 

8uining 

h. 

m 

IB  . 

Kiangau 

Suchow 

p. 

Suining 

h^ 

m 

m 

Hunan 

Tsing 

C- 

Suining 

h. 

M 

m 

Szechw*an 

T'ungchw'an 

P. 

Suip'ing 

h. 

m 

^ 

Honan 

Juning 

P. 

Suiteh 

0. 

m 

Shensi 

Suiting 

P. 

p 

% 

Szechw'an 

Suiting 

h. 

m 

% 

Sinkiang 

Hi 

P. 

Suiyang 

h. 

Vc 

m 

Kweichow 

Tsun-i 

P. 

Suiyiien 

t. 

ISc 

% 

Shansi 

Shohp'ing 

P. 

son 

h. 

i 

Honan 

Weihui 

P. 

Sunchow 

P. 

n 

Kwangsi 

Suntien 

c. 

m 

n 

Yunnan 

K'uhtsing 

P. 

Siinyang 

h. 

ii 

m 

Shensi 

Hsingngan 

P. 

Song 

h. 

M 

Honan 

Honan 

P. 

Sungk'i 

h. 

m 

m 

Fokien 

Kienning 

P. 

Sungkiang 

P. 

fe 

tt 

Kiangsu 

Sungming 

c. 

M 

m 

Yunnan 

Yiinnan 

P. 

Sungp'an 

T. 

JtS: 

m 

Szechw'an 

Sungt*ao 

T. 

^ 

m 

Kweichow 

Sungyang 

h. 

m 

m 

Ch^kiang 

Oh'uchow 

P. 

Sungtze  • 

h. 

& 

m 

Hupeh 

Kingchow 

p. 

Swatow(8hant 

'eu) 
C. 

fill 

m 

m 

Kwangtung 
Nganhwei 

Ch'aochow 

P. 

Sze 

Sze 

c. 

B 

Kwangsi 

Shangsze 

T. 

Szech'^ng 

P. 

m 

m 

Kwangsi 

Szechow 

P. 

& 

m 

Kweichow 

Szehwei 

h. 

B 

# 

Kwangtung 

Chaok'ing 

P. 

Szeling 

c. 

Ji. 

m 

Kwangsi 

Shansze 

T. 

Szemao 

t. 

s 

^ 

Yiinnan 

P»ueul 

P. 

Szenan 

p. 

Ji. 

« 

Kweichow 

Szengen 

p. 

B 

Kwangsi 

Szengen 

h. 

S- 

B 

Kwangsi 

K'ingyiien 

P. 

Szeshui 

h. 

& 

* 

Honan 

Oh'^ng 

0. 

Szeshui 

h. 

m 

* 

Shantung 

Ydnchow 

P. 

Tach'Ang 

h. 

:k 

» 

Ohihli 

Shunt'ien 

P. 

Tachuh 

h. 

* 

ir 

8zechw*an 

Suiting 

P. 

Tahsing 

h. 

* 

n 

Ghihli 

Shunt^en 

P. 

Taku 

* 

^ 

Ghihli 

Tientsin 

P. 
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NaKE,    BOXAHIgED. 

Nahe,  Chinese. 

Provincb. 

Subordinate  to. 

T'ungkwan 

h. 

m 

t 

Shensi 

SIngan 

P. 

T'ungliang 

h. 

m 

m 

Szeohw^an 

Oh*ungk*ing 

P. 

T'ungling 

h. 

m 

m 

Nganhwei 

Oh*ichow 

F. 

T'unglii 

h. 

m 

m 

Ch^kiang 

Y^nchow 

F. 

T'ungngan 

h. 

m 

« 

Fokien 

Ts'iienchow 

P. 

T'ungpeh 

h. 

m 

m 

Honan 

Nanyang 

F. 

T'ungshan 

h. 

% 

iij 

Hupeh 

Wuch*ang 

F. 

T'ungshan 

h. 

m 

111 

Kiangsu 

Siichow 

P. 

T'ungtao 

h. 

m 

M, 

Hunan 

Tsing 

C. 

T'ungtze 

h. 

m 

# 

Kweichow 

Tsun-i 

P. 

T'ungwei 

h. 

«^ 

m 

Kansu 

Kungch^ang 

P. 

Tarfan 

T. 

ti:#» 

Sinkiang 

Tze 

0. 

5Sf 

Szechw^an 

Tzechw'an 

h. 

\% 

)\\ 

Shantung 

Tsinan 

P. 

Tzeliu 

ts. 

e«E# 

Szechw*an 

Kiating 

P. 

Tzet'ung 

h. 

# 

■m 

Szechw'an 

Mien 

C. 

Tzeyang 

h. 

m 

1% 

Shantung 

Y^nchow 

F. 

Tzeyang 

h. 

f 

i» 

Shensi 

Hsingngan 

P. 

Tzeyang 

h. 

« 

i» 

Szechw*an 

Tze 

0. 

Tz'e 

c. 

n 

Ohihli 

KwangpMng 

P. 

Tz'ekM 

h. 

» 

m 

Ch^kiang 

Ningpo 

P. 

Tz'eli 

h. 

» 

49 

Hunan 

Li 

0. 

Uch-Turfan 

M 

# 

U 
Sinkiang 

(Wushih  T'i 

ng) 

Uliasut'ai 

M&mm-^ 

Mongolia 

Urga  (K'urun) 

m 

ik 

Mongolia 

Urumtsi 

$km:^m 

Sinkiang 

(Tih-hwa  P.) 

W 

Waichow 

P. 

(see  Hweichow  F.) 

I 

m 

Kwangtung 

Wan 

h. 

Szechw^an 

Kw'eichow 

P. 

Wan 

h. 

n 

Kwangtung 

Yai 

0. 

Wanch'6ng 

c. 

n 

* 

Kwangsi 

Shangsze 

T. 

Wanngan 

h. 

n 

« 

Kiangsi  - 

Kihngan 

P. 

Wannien 

h. 

n 

^ 

Kiangsi 

Jaochow 

P. 

Wantsai 

h. 

n 

t 

Kiangsi 

Yiienchow 

P. 

Wants'uen 

h. 

n 

ShansI 

P'uchow 

P. 

Wants 'uen 

h. 

n 

^ 

Chihli 

Suenhwa 

P. 

Wangkiang 

h. 

n 

tL 

Nganhwei 

Ngank4ng 

P. 
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Namz,  BoMAHiaiD. 

Name,  Cbxnebz. 

Province. 

SUBOBDINATB  TO. 

Wangtu 

h. 

a 

n 

Ohihli 

Paoting 

F. 

Wei 

h. 

€ 

Chihli 

Kwangp'ing 

F, 

Wei 

h. 

m 

Shantung 

Laicho-w 

F. 

Wei 

c. 

m 

Chihli 

Siienhwa 

F. 

W«ich«ang 

t. 

B 

m 

Chihli 

Ch'^ngteh 

F. 

Weichw'an 

h. 

jii 

Honan 

K'aifung 

P. 

Weihaiwei 

1* 

i« 

Shantung 

T*6ngchow 

F. 

Weihui 

F. 

tv 

Honan 

Weinan 

b. 

m 

« 

Shensi 

Singan 

F. 

Weining 

c. 

j« 

« 

Kweichow 

Tating 

F. 

Weishi 

h. 

m 

ft 

Honan 

K'aifung 

F. 

Weiyiien 

h. 

m 

« 

Kansu 

Lanchow 

F. 

Weiyiien 

h. 

ift 

jfi 

Szechw'an 

Kiating 

P. 

Weiyiien 

t. 

A 

it 

Yiinnan 

P*ucul 

F. 

Wto 

h. 

1 

Honan 

Hwaik'ing 

P. 

W«n 

h. 

X 

Kansu 

Kiai 

C. 

W«nch'ang 

b. 

% 

a 

Kwangtung 

K'iungcho-w 

P. 

Wtochcw 

F. 

fi 

M 

Ch^kiang 

Wenchw'an 

h. 

a 

;ii 

Szech-w^an 

Meu 

0. 

(see  Minchw 

an) 

W£nhsi 

h. 

H 

« 

Shansi 

Kiang 

c. 

Wtohsiang 

h. 

IS 

m 

Honan 

Shen 

0. 

W«nkiang 

b. 

fi 

iL 

Szechw'an 

Ch'togtu 

p. 

W^nngan 

b. 

* 

« 

Chihli 

Shunt'ien 

P. 

W^nsban 

h. 

3St 

lU 

Yiinnan 

K*aihwa 

p. 

W£nshang 

h. 

± 

Shantung 

Y^nchow 

p. 

Wtoshui 

h. 

"% 

4C 

Shansi 

T'aiyiien 

p. 

Wtosub  (Aksu)  F. 

a 

^ 

Sinkiang 

W6nsuh 

b. 

i 

It 

Sinkiang 

W^nsuh 

p. 

W«nt«ng 

h. 

* 

aeE 

Shantung 

T^ngchow 

p. 

Wdngngan 

b. 

« 

« 

Kweicho-w 

P*ingyueh 

p. 

WAngyiien 

h. 

fk 

m 

Kwangtung 

Shaochow 

p. 

Woosung 

^ 

« 

Kiangsu 

Sungkiang 

p. 

(Wusung) 

Wu 

h. 

^ 

Kiangsu 

Soochow 

p. 

Wucbai 

h. 

s 

i 

Shansi 

Ningwu 

p. 

Wuoh'ang 

P. 

f^ 

Hupeh 

Wuoh'ang 

b. 

IS 

g 

Hupeh 

Wuch*ang 

p. 

Wuch'ang 

t. 

£ 

ff 

Kirin 

Kirin 

p. 

Wuch'Ang 

b. 

% 

& 

Ch^kiang 

Huchow 

p. 

Wuch'Ang 

h. 

n 

« 

Shantung 

Lints'ing 

0. 

Wuchih 

h. 

IS 

1$ 

Honan 

Hwaik'ing 

p. 

Wuchow 

F. 

« 

M 

Kwangsi 
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Namb,  Rokanisbd. 

Nake,  Ohinbsb. 

Pbovincb. 

SUBOBDINATB  TO. 

Wuchw'an 

h. 

^ 

;ii 

Kwangtung 

Kaochow 

P. 

Wuchw'an 

h. 

m 

)\\ 

Kweichow 

Szenan 

F. 

Wuchw'an 

T. 

}\\ 

Shansi 

Wuho 

h. 

5 

ff 

Nganhwei 

Sze 

0. 

Wuhsiang 

h. 

n 

m 

Shansi 

Ts'in 

0. 

WuhsOeh 

» 

^ 

Hupeh 

Hwangchow 

P. 

Wuhu 

h. 

m 

m 

Nganhwei 

T'aip'ing 

P. 

Wu-i 

h. 

n 

m 

Ch^kiang 

Kinhwa 

P. 

Wukang 

c. 

n 

m 

Hunan 

Paok'ing 

P. 

Wuk'ang 

h. 

n 

m 

Ch^kiang 

Huchow 

P. 

Wukih 

h. 

m 

m 

Ghihli 

ChAngting 

P. 

Wukiang 

h. 

^ 

iL 

Kiangsu 

Soochow 

F- 

Wuk'iang 

h. 

n 

m 

Ghihli 

Sh«n 

C. 

Wuk'iao 

h. 

^ 

m 

Ghihli 

Hokien 

P. 

WukuDg 

h. 

^ 

Shensi 

K'ien 

0. 

Wuling 

h. 

f( 

m 

Hunan 

Ch'angteb 

P. 

Wungan 

b. 

JK 

« 

Honan 

Changteh 

P. 

Wuning 

h. 

» 

Kiangsi 

Nanoh'ang 

P. 

Wupao 

h. 

^ 

m 

Shensi 

Suiteh 

0. 

Wup'ing 

h. 

ft 

¥ 

Fokien 

T'ingchow 

F. 

Wushan 

h. 

s 

111 

Szechw'an 

Kw'eichow 

P. 

Wushih 

T. 

;f| 

# 

Sinkiang 

(Uch-Turfan 

1 

Wusih 

h. 

M 

ft 

Kiangsu 

Gh'angchow 

P. 

Wusuen 

h. 

n 

K-wangsi 

Sunchow 

P. 

WusuDg 

^ 

ift 

Kiangsu 

Sungkiang 

P. 

(Woosung) 

Wufai 

h. 

£ 

m 

Shansi 

T'ai 

0. 

WuUng 

P. 

n 

He, 

Shantung 

Wuting 

0. 

n 

% 

Yunnan 

Wutsin 

h. 

A 

M 

Kiangsu 

Gh'angchow 

P. 

Wuts'ing 

h. 

n 

M 

Ghihli 

Shunt' ien 

P. 

Wuwei 

h. 

n 

10. 

Kansu 

Liangchow 

P. 

Wuwei 

c. 

m 

n 

Nganhwei 

Liichow 

P. 

Wuyang 

h. 

n 

m 

Honan 

Sihchw'an 

T. 

Wuyih 

h. 

ft 

3 

Ghihli 

Ki 

0. 

Wuyiien 

h. 

ft 

m 

Kwangsi 

Szengen 

P. 

Wuyuen 

h. 

^ 

flU 

Nganhwei 

Hweichow 

P. 

Wuyiien 

T. 

3l 

B, 

Shansi 

Tachow 

P. 

m. 

W 

Szechw'an 

Yangan 

h. 

m 

'St 

Szechw'an 

Yathow 

P. 
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Namk,  Roxamissd. 

Name,  Cbinkbe. 

Pbovimcb. 

Subordinate  to. 

Yatung 

Tibet 

Tai 

C. 

m 

Kwangtung 

Yang 

h. 

# 

Shensi 

Hanchung 

F. 

Yangch'^ng 

h. 

f» 

m 

Shansi 

Tsehchow 

P. 

Yangchow 

P. 

m 

m 

Kiangsu 

Yangch'un 

h. 

i» 

» 

Kwangtung 

Ohaok  ing 

P. 

Yanghu 

h. 

m 

m 

Kiangsu 

Ch^angchow 

P. 

Yangkao 

h. 

i» 

il! 

Shansi 

Tat'ung 

F. 

Yangkiang 

T. 

i» 

tL 

Kwangtung 

Yangki-Hissar 

(Yingkihshaeul) 

n^ipm 

Sinkiang 

Yangk'uh 

h. 

m 

m 

Shansi 

T'aiyiien 

P. 

Yangkuh 

h. 

1% 

m 

Shantung 

Y6nchow 

P. 

Yangli 

c. 

« 

m 

Kwangsi 

T'aip'ing 

p. 

Yangsin 

h. 

s 

^ 

Shantung 

Wuting 

P. 

Yangshan 

h. 

111 

Kwangtung 

Lien 

C. 

Yangshoh 

h. 

1^ 

m 

Kwangsi 

Kweiiin 

P. 

Yangwu 

h. 

m 

% 

Honan 

Hwaik'ing 

P. 

Tao 

c. 

m 

Shensi 

Singan 

F. 

Yao 

c. 

m 

Yiinnan 

Gh'uhsiung 

P. 

Tarkand 

(see  8och'6) 

3 

41 

Sinkiang 

Yehch'ftng 

h. 

m 

^ 

Sinkiang 

Soch*6 

P. 

Tdnch'ang 

h. 

m 

« 

Shensi 

Y^nngan 

F. 

Y6nch'6ng 

h. 

m 

^ 

Kiangsu 

Hwaingan 

P. 

Y6nch'6ng 

h. 

s: 

i« 

Honan 

Hsu 

C. 

Y^nchow 

P. 

M 

Ch^kiang 

YAnchow 

P. 

^ 

m 

Shantung 

Y6nchw*an 

h. 

m 

}\\ 

Shensi 

Y^nngan 

P. 

Y«nkih 

t. 

« 

Kirin 

Kirin 

P. 

YAnk'i 

P. 

Hk 

« 

Sinkiang 

(Karaahar) 

Y6nk'ing 

c. 

m 

m 

Ohihli 

Siienhwa 

P. 

Yfinling 

h. 

m 

^ 

Honan 

K'aifung 

P. 

Y6nngan 

P. 

$iS 

* 

Shensi 

Y6np*ing 

P. 

¥ 

Fokien 

Ydnshan 

h. 

H 

iij 

Ghihii 

Tientsin 

P. 

Y«nahi 

b. 

IB 

m 

Honan 

Honan 

P. 

YAnt'ai 

m 

•& 

Shantung 

T^ngchow 

P. 

(see  Chefoo) 

YADt'ing 

h. 

SI 

^ 

Szechw'an 

T'ungchw'an 

P. 

Y6nt8in 

h. 

IS 

w 

Honan 

Weihui 

P. 

Y«nyuen 

h. 

SI 

u 

Szechw^an 

Ningyiien 

P. 
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Namb,  Bokanibed. 

Nakb,  Ohinbbz. 

Pbovimcb. 

SUBOBDIHATX 

TO. 

m 

h. 

m 

Shantung 

Laichow 

F. 

Ylh 

h. 

m 

Shantung 

Y^nchow 

F. 

Yihoh*«ng 

h. 

m 

i 

Shansi 

P^ingyang 

P. 

Yihtu 

h. 

f 

m 

Shantung 

TsMngchow 

P. 

Yihyang 

h. 

•^ 

i 

Kiangsi 

Kwangsin 

P. 

Yihyang 

h. 

£ 

i» 

Hunan 

Ch*ang8ha 

P. 

Tinkiang 

h. 

s 

n. 

Kweichow 

Szechow 

P. 

Ting 

c. 

Shansi 

Tat^ung 

P. 

Yingch'^ng 

h. 

m 

u 

Hupeh 

Tehngan 

F. 

Yingchow 

P. 

m 

m 

Nganhwei 

Yingkihsbaeul 

T. 

nt»m 

Sinkiang 

(Yangki-Hiasar) 

Yingk'ow 

t. 

ff 

a 

Sh^ngking 

Fungt'ien 

P. 

(Newchwang] 

Yingshan 

h. 

^ 

lij 

Nganhwei 

Luhngan 

0. 

Yingshan 

h. 

m 

Uj 

Hupeh 

Tehngan 

P. 

Yingshan 

h. 

ft 

iij 

Szechw'an 

Shunk'ing 

P. 

Yingshang 

h. 

0 

± 

Nganhwei 

Yingchow 

P. 

Yingteh 

h. 

^ 

m 

Kwangtung 

Shaochow 

P. 

Tia 

h. 

Ik 

Hunan 

Ch^angsha 

P. 

Yluk'i 

h. 

± 

^ 

Fokien 

Y^npMng 

P. 

Yiuyang 

0. 

B 

» 

Szechw*an 

Yiuyfih 

h. 

* 

3E 

Shansi 

Shop*ing 

P. 

Tohch'i 

h. 

I 

^ 

Szechw*an 

Shunk'ing 

P. 

Yohchow 

F. 

# 

M 

Hunan 

(Yocho-w) 

»■■ 

Yohshan 

h. 

m 

lU 

Szechw*an 

Kiating 

P. 

Yohts'ing 

h. 

iti 

m 

Ch6kiang 

W6nchow 

P. 

(8e«Loht8'ing 

h.) 

Yohyang 

h. 

« 

m 

Shansi 

P'ingyang 

P. 

Yfl 

h. 

£ 

Shansi 

P*jngting 

C. 

Yu 

c. 

HH 

Honan 

Sihchw'an 

T. 

Yu 

c. 

I 

Honan 

K'aifung 

P. 

Yuch'Ang 

h. 

H 

» 

Shantung 

Tsinan 

P. 

Yuch'fing 

h. 

u 

a 

Honan 

Kweiteh 

P. 

Yuhang 

h. 

« 

Ch^kiang 

Hangchow 

P. 

Yuhsiang 

h. 

It 

S 

Shansi 

P'uchow 

P. 

Yiikan 

h. 

Ik 

^ 

Kiangsi 

Jaochow 

P. 

Yuk'ing 

h. 

« 

ff 

Kweichow 

P*ingyueh 

0. 

Yuk'ing 

h. 

tt 

Hehlungkiang 

Suihwa 

P. 

Yiilin 

P. 

m 

Shensi 

Yiilin 

h. 

m 

^ 

Shensi 

Yfilin 

P. 

Yush« 

h. 

m 

tt 

Shansi 

Liao 

e. 

Yut'ai 

h. 

M 

> 

Shantung 

Tsining 

c. 
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Nakb,  Bohaxisbd. 

Namb,  CsnasB. 

Pboyincb. 

SUBOBDDIATB  TO.           1 

Yatien 

h. 

^ 

n 

Sinkiang 

Hwotien 

P. 

YQts'ien 

h. 

I 

Ch^kiang 

Hangchow 

P. 

Yutu 

h. 

i 

Kiangsi 

Kanchow 

P. 

Yutz'e 

h. 

* 

Shansi 

T'aiyiien 

P. 

Yuyao 

h. 

ft 

Oh^kiang 

Shaohsing 

P. 

Tflhh^ran 

t. 

m 

^ 

Ch^kiang 

Wdnchow 

P. 

Yiihlin 

0. 

t 

w 

K-wangsi 

Yuhm6n 

h. 

s 

PI 

Kansu 

Ngansi 

C. 

Yuhp'ing 

h. 

3E 

n 

Kweichow 

Szechow 

P. 

Yuhshan 

h. 

S 

III 

Kiangsi 

Kwangsin 

P. 

Yubt'ien 

h. 

S 

0 

Chihli 

Tsunhwa 

C. 

TflehtBuen 

t. 

M 

% 

Szechw'an 

Ningyiien 

P. 

Tflen 

h. 

m 

I"» 

Hupeh 

Yiienyang 

P. 

Yiiench'^ng 

h. 

ft 

j« 

Chihli 

Taming 

P. 

Yuencbow 

P. 

n 

9H 

Hunan 

Yuenchow 

P. 

IT 

X  "1 

Kiangsi 

Yiienhwo 

h. 

* 

In 

Kiangsu 

Soochow 

P. 

Yiienkiang 

h. 

Vt 

a 

Hunan 

Ch'angteh 

P. 

Ytienkiang 

C. 

it 

a 

Yunnan 

Yuenk'Qh 

h. 

s 

|8) 

Shansi 

Kiang 

0. 

Yiienling 

h. 

e* 

i 

Hunan 

Ch'6nchow 

p. 

Yiienmeu 

h. 

* 

Vk 

Yunnan 

Wuting 

c. 

Yiienngan 

h. 

3E 

'k 

Hupeh 

Kingmta 

c. 

Yiienp'ing 

h. 

is, 

¥ 

Chihli 

Shunt'ien 

p. 

Yiienahi 

h. 

ft 

Si 

Chihli 

Chtagting 

p. 

Yuensi 

h. 

m 

w 

Hupeh 

Yiienyang 

p. 

Yuenwu 

h. 

B 

^ 

Honan 

Hwaik'ing 

p. 

YQenyang 

P. 

AS 

» 

Hupeh 

Tan 

c. 

m 

Yiinnan 

Shunning 

p. 

YuDoh*£ng 

h. 

m 

Hk 

Shantung 

Ts'aochow 

p. 

Yunhwo 

h. 

ft 

Ch^kiang 

Gh'uchow 

p. 

Yunlien 

h. 

^ 

m 

Szechw'an 

Siichow 

p. 

Yiinlung 

0. 

1 

i 

Yiinnan 

Tali 

p. 

Yiinindng 

h. 

# 

Hupeh 

Tehngan 

p. 

Yunnan 

P. 

m 

« 

Yiinnan 

Yiinnan 

h. 

m 

icr 

Yiinnan 

Tali 

p. 

Yiinyang 

h. 

I 

i» 

Szechw^an 

K-w'eichow 

p. 

Tung 

h. 

Kwangsi 

Liuchow 

p. 

Yung 

h. 

^ 

Kwangsi 

Wuchow 

p. 

Yung 

h. 

Szechw^an 

Kiating 

p. 

Yungch'ang 

h. 

'M 

a 

Kansu 

Liangcho-w 

p. 

Yungch'ang 

h. 

m 

g 

Szechw^an 

Ch'ungk'ing 

p. 

Yungch'ang 

P. 

* 

a 

Yunnan 
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Kavv,  Boxanised. 

Name,  Ghinxbe. 

Pboyince. 

SUBOBDINATB  TO. 

Yungch'^ng 

h. 

ft 

» 

Shantung 

T6ngchow 

P. 

Yungch'tog 

h. 

fk 

m 

Honan 

Kweichow 

P. 

Yungch*6ng 

h. 

$ 

m 

Ghihli 

Paoting 

P. 

Yungchow 

F. 

* 

« 

Hunan 

Yungch*un 

0. 

«. 

Pokien 

Yungchw^an 

h. 

^ 

;ii 

Szechw^an 

Oh'ungk«ing 

P. 

Yungfuh 

h. 

f 

tU 

Pokien 

Poochow 

P. 

Yungfuh 

h. 

4c 

n 

Kwangsi 

Kweilin 

P. 

Yungfung 

h. 

ik 

B 

Kiangai 

Kihngan 

P. 

Yungho 

h. 

H 

M 

Shanei 

P*uohow 

P. 

Yunghsing 

h. 

^ 

A 

Hunan 

Ch*6n 

G. 

Yunghwo 

h. 

'M 

ft 

Shansi 

Sih 

0. 

Yungk'ang 

c. 

fk 

Kwangei 

T*aip^ing 

P. 

Yungk'ang 

h. 

* 

M 

Ch6kiang 

Kinhwa 

P. 

Yungkia 

h. 

7k 

X 

Gh^kiang 

W^nchow 

P. 

Yungking 

h. 

m 

s 

Szechw'an 

Yachow 

P. 

Yungming 

h. 

M 

iw 

Hunan 

Yungchow 

P. 

Yungngan 

h. 

* 

* 

Pokien 

Y6np*ing 

P. 

Yungngan 

h. 

^ 

* 

Kwangtung 

Hweichow 

P. 

Yungngan 

c. 

* 

« 

Kwangsi 

P*ingloh 

P. 

Yungnien 

h. 

* 
* 

* 

Ghihli 

Kwangp*ing 

P. 

Yungning 

h. 

« 

Honan 

Honan 

P. 

Yungning 

h. 

^ 

« 

Kiangsi 

Kihngan 

P. 

Yungning 

h. 

^ 

« 

8zechw*an 

Siiyung 

T. 

Yungning 

c. 

* 

nr 

Shansi 

P^nchow 

P. 

Yungning 

c. 

* 

m 

Kwangsi 

Kweilin 

P. 

Yungning 

c. 

* 

m 

Kweichow 

Nganshun 

P. 

Yungpeh 

T. 

* 

« 

Yunnan 

Yungp'ing 

P. 

* 

¥ 

Ghihli 

Yungp'ing 

h. 

Yiinnan 

Yungch'ang 

P. 

Yungshan 

h. 

^ 

n 

Yunnan 

Ghaot'ung 

P. 

Yungsheu 

h. 

^ 

m 

Shensi 

K'ien 

G. 

Yungshun 

P. 

^ 

m 

Hunan 

Yungshun 

h. 

^ 

m 

Hunan 

Yungshun 

P. 

Yungshun 

h. 

^ 

m 

Kwangsi 

Nanning 

P. 

Yungsin 

h. 

^ 

«r 

Kiangsi 

Kihngan 

P. 

Yungsui 

T. 

3^ 

m 

Hunan 

Yungiing 

h. 

^ 

& 

Hunan 

Li 

G. 

Yungting 

h. 

^ 

% 

Pokien 

T'ingchow 

P. 

Yungtseh 

h. 

« 

Honan 

Ghtog 

0. 

Yungtsi 

h. 

^ 

91 

Shansi 

P'uchow 

P. 

Yungts'ing 

h. 

* 

m 

Ghihli 

Shunt^en 

P. 

Yungts'ung 

h. 

* 

l£ 

Kweichow 

Lip'ing 

P. 

Yungyang 

h. 

m 

» 

Honan 

Gh6ng 

G. 
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Significatioii  of  the  principal  Chinese  Geographical  Terms. 


^  Cha,  a  palisade,  a  fence. 
^  Chah,  a  floodgate. 
!^  C/i'a,  the  tea-plant, 
g^  C/i'a,  a  place  where  the  road 
forks. 

S]Chai,  a  stockade  for  def- 
(  ence,  a  fortress,  a  pass. 

j^  Chang,  a  freshet. 

^  Chiang,  an  area  of  level 
ground. 

^  Ch'ao,  the  tide. 

^  CMn,  a  market-town, 

g  Ch'Sn,  a  minister,  a  court- 
ier. 

g  Ch'in,  a  Chinese  hour. 

j)^  Ch'ing,  a  citadel,  a  walled 
place. 

JfH  Cheu(Chow),  an  islet,  a  con- 
tinent. 

^  C/ieu^  a  boat,  a  vessel. 

fj§  Chi,  to  govern,  to  rule. 

fj[^  Chi,  a  small  islet. 

^  C/i%  a  pool,  a  pond. 

f^  Ch'ih,  a  Chinese  foot  (14 
inches). 

j^  Chcyw,  a  territorial  division. 

^  Chu,  an  islet. 

Yf  Chuh,  the  bamboo-plant. 

j^  Ch'u,  a  place,  n  spot. 

ifi  Chung,  the  middle. 

+  H  Chungkv^oh,  the  Middle 
Kingdom  (China). 

|j(  Chung,  the  end. 


m 

§ 

i 

# 
if 

m 

J* 

A 
If 


fa 


Chung,  a  mound,  a  tumulus. 

C/iw'an,  a  stream. 

Chvf'an,  a  ship. 

C/iw'an,  to  string  together. 

Chv^ang,  a  farmstead. 

Eul,  two. 

Fa/i,  a  law,  a  rule. 

H  Fahky»oh,  France. 

Fan,  aborigines,  barbarians. 

Fan,  boundary,  frontier. 

Fan^an  embankment,  a  dyke. 

Fan,  a  field, 

Fan^  a  hillside,  a  terrace. 

Fang,  a  hamlet,  a  ward. 

Fang,  a  dyke. 

Fang,  a  house. 

Fin,  a  part,  a  division. 

Fin,  a  mound,  a  grave. 

Feu,  a  port,  a  mart. 

Feu,  a  mound. 

Fu,  a  prefecture. 

Fuh,  a  return  flow. 

Fung,  the  wind. 

Fung,  the  summit. 

Hal,  Ihe  sea. 

Jfan,  dry. 

Han,  embankment. 

Hang,  a  store,  a  mercantile 

establishment. 
Hao,  city  moat. 
Heh,  black. 

Heu,  a  ruler,  a  sovereign. 
Ho,  a  river. 
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*^  Hsia,  below,  underneath. 
^  Hsfan(7Jhe  country,a  village. 
JH  Hsien,  a  district  (a  territorial 

division). 
|g  Hsien,  limit,  boundary. 
^  Hsueh,  a  cave. 
^  Hu,  a  door,  a  houshold. 
jj^  /fu^  a  lake. 
}|j:  Hu,    a   slope   to  the   water 

side. 
^  Hu/i^  a  measure,  half  a  picul. 
1^  Hung,  crosswise,  athwart. 
^  Hwa,  flowery,  elegant. 
:t£  Hv^a,  a  flower,  ornamented. 
Pg  Hwangf,  a  dry  moat. 
]^  Hwang,  wild,  barren. 
^  H'wang,  high,  supreme,  the 

Emperor. 
^  Hv^ang,  yellow. 
Jl  /fwo,  goods,  merchandise. 
^  Hwo/i,  lofty. 
^  I,  barbarian, 
g  Je/i  ^Ji/ij,  the  sun,  a  day. 
J^  Jin,  a  man,  the  human  race. 
Jff^  J6n,  an  oHice,  a  duty, 
is  J'wan,   vacant  space  near  a 

city  wall. 
^  Kan,  dry. 
J^  Kan,  a  pit,  a  hole. 
|SJ  Kang,  a  summit. 
-f^  K'ang,  the  neck. 
jj[^  K'ang,  a  stove-bed. 
^  Kao,  high. 

j^  K'Sng,  a  ditch,  a  trench. 
:|^  Keu,  a  water-course. 
p  K'eu,  the  mouth. 
H  iCt,  season,  period. 
Hl  iCt,  shallows,  an  eddy. 
jgt  K'i,  a  banner. 
i^  KH,  to  diverge,  a  fork  in  a 

road. 
^  K'i,  a  mountain  streamlet. 
$}{  Kta,  a  family. 
-^  Kia,  a  guard-house  at  a  pass. 
7^  Kiah,  a  mountain-pass. 
^  /iCiai,  a  street. 
Jf  Kiai,  a  boundary. 


j5^  Kiang,  a  large  river, 

jg  Kiang,  the  frontier. 

f^  Kiang,  a  port. 

^  Ktao,  waste-land. 

1^  Xiao,  a  sedan-chair. 

1^  Kfao,  ridge,  watershed  of  a 
high  peak. 

m  K'iao,  a  bridge. 

\fi  Kieh,  blue  clay. 

91  Xten,  a  stream. 

^  Kten,  documents,  official  pa> 
pers. 

^  Kin,  metal,  gold. 

Jy  Kin,  a  Chinese  pound  or 
catty  (1  Jibs,  avoirdupois). 

JjJ  Kin,  near. 

jg  King,  classical  works. 

-^  King,  the  capital  or  metro- 
polis. 

Jg  King,  the  neck,  an  isthmus. 

ly  Xio/i,  a  foot. 

jl^  Kiu,  nine. 

j£  K'iu,  a  hillock. 

j^  K'tu,  a  tumulus. 

|g|  Xu/i,  grain,  cereals. 

j|[  X'u,  the  treasury,  revenue. 

g[  X'u,  a  cave,  a  hut. 

J.^  Ku,  an  embankment. 

^  K'iih,  crooked,  tortuous. 

^g  Kiien,  a  brook. 

g-  Kiln,  a  prince,  a  sovereign. 

^  Xiln,  a  principality,  a  pre- 
fecture. 

J^  Kung,  work,  skill. 

^  Kung,  a  duke,  a  term  of  res- 
pect. 

^  Kung,  a  mansion,  a  palace. 

jjjl  K'uen,  the  earth. 

^  Xwa,  divining  marks. 

^  Kwan^  an  official. 

IB  Kwan,  a  custom-house. 

|g  Kwan,  an  inn. 

^  Xwan,  a  crest,  a  summit. 

^  Xwan,  large. 

JK  Xwang,  broad. 

Il  K'wang,  vacant,  waste. 

jj^  Kwei,   the  cassia-tree. 
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Bl  Kv^oh,  a  kingdom. 
jjlfl^  Lan,  a  railing. 
jH  Lang,  a  wave. 
^  Lao,  great  rain,  a  stream. 
j^  Lei,  a  rampart. 
M  I't.  a  Chinese  mile  (1,800  ft. 
or  jf  of  an  Eng.  mile). 
^  Lt^  a  deputy-officer. 
^  Li^  the   nephelium-tree    (its 

fruit  is  the  lichi). 
jH  Liang,  to  measure. 
jH  Liang,  grain,  provisions, 
m  Liang,  a  foot-bridge. 
Ifi  Liangf,  two. 

^  Lien,  the  lotus,  the  water-lily. 
^  Lin,  a  forest. 
^  Ling,  a  fraction. 
^  Lt'ng,  imperial  mausolea. 
^^  Ling,  ice. 

^  Ling,  a  pass  on  a  mountain- 
ridge. 
^  Liu,  water  flowing. 
»  Liu^  a  fountain. 
^  Liu,  lapis-lazuli. 
jm  Lu,  the  water-rush. 
oSL  Lu,  a  road,  a  circuit  (a  territ- 
orial division). 
M»  Lu,  a  stove,  a  fireplace. 
ju  Lu/i,  six. 
H  Lung,  a  dragon. 
P|g  Lung,  a  dyke. 
^  Lung,  a  mound. 
^  Mai,  to  buy. 
^  Afai,  to  sell. 
H  Man,  barbarous,  fierce. 
^  Mao,  hair,  pelage. 
^  Mao,  high  grass,  thatch. 
;|^  Mei,  a  prune, 
pq  M^n,  a  gate,  an  outer  door. 
"^  Meu  (Mow),  a  Chinese  land 
measure  (6  equal  to  an 
English  acre). 
^  Mi,  hulled  rice, 
^gp  Miao,  sprouts, 
jj^  Miao,  a  pagoda. 
^  Mien,  soft,  cottony,  floss. 
"^  Mien,  the  face,  the  surface. 


^  Min,  the  people. 

^  Ming,  a  name. 

^  Mo,  a  sandy  plain. 

•IJ:  Mu,  a  mother. 

TJC  Mu/i^  wood,  timber. 

^  Nan,  the  south. 

^  Nei,  within,  inside. 

J^  iVgan,  the  shore,  the  beach. 

fk  Ngan,  a  monastery. 

j^  iVgao,  a  high  shore. 

^  Ni,  mud,  slush. 

^  Nien,  a  year. 

^  Niu,  a  cow,  an  ox. 

■^  NU,  a  woman. 

jH  Nung,  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

J^  Pa,  an  embankment. 

/\  Pa/i,  eight. 

J5^  P'ai,  a  tablet. 

^  Pan,  half,  to  divide. 

^  Pan,  to  revolt,  to  rebel. 

^  Pang,  a  country,  a  region. 

^  P'ang,theside,bythe8ideof. 

^  Pao,   a  fortified  outpost,    a 
ward. 

^  Pe^,  white. 

"gf  Pe/i,  a  hundred. 

jjfy  Peh,  the  cypress-tree. 

flj  Peh,  the  north. 

|||  Pei,  a  pillar,  a  grave-stone. 

J^  Pei,  a  cowrie  shell. 

II  Pei,  a  generation. 

^  Pei,  an  embankment,  a  dam. 

^  PSn,  the  root,  the  origin. 

^  Pi/i,a  Chinese  writing-brush. 

;^  P'iao^  a  ticket,  a  bank-bill. 

^  Pie/i,  to  separate. 

^  Pien,  border,  Aide. 

,55  P*in,  rank,  order. 

^  Ping,  a  soldier. 

fit  ^i>»^>  Jce. 

^  P'ing,  level,  equable. 

i^  P'ing,  a  flat,  level  plain. 

jjg[  Po,  a  wave. 

1^  P^o,  a  slope,  a  declivity. 

%  Pu,  cotton-cloth. 

^  Pu,    a    step,    a    pace    (62  ^ 
inches  Eng). 
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jlj^  Pu,  a  port,  a  mart. 
|i  Pu,  to  divine, 
j^  P'u,  the  bank  of  a  river. 
?§  P'u,  the  cat-tail  rush. 
}%  P'u,  vast,  extensive. 
^  P'u,  a  shop. 
^  <San,  three. 
^  Sang,  the  mulberry-tree. 
^  Sha,  sand, 
[ll  S/ian,  a  mountain, 
jg*  SMng,  a  province. 
;i^  iS/n7i,  a  pioul  (133  i  lbs  avoir- 
If  St^  the  west.  [dupois). 

^j^  Siao^  small. 
^  Sli,  a  little. 
^  Stan,  first,  before, 
^jj^  Sin,  the  heart. 
^  Stn^  new,  fresh. 
^  Sin,  a  guard-house. 
j^  Sing,  a  clan  or  family  name. 
ffj^  Siu,    a    cavernous    cliff,    a 

ravine, 
j^  Six,  an  islet. 
fff  Su,  a  place,  a  spot, 
ig  Suh,  a  halting  place. 
^  Siie/i,  snow. 
^  iStin^  to  examine,  to  patrol. 
m  SiXen,  a  whirlwind. 
^  Sui,  a  year  of  one's  age. 
5jj  Sung,  to  dwell. 
;^  Sung,  the  pine-tree. 
^  Sze  a  township. 
^  Ta,  great. 
jjg,  T'ah,  a  pagoda  tower. 
^  Tai,  a  generation. 
-^  T*ai,  excessive. 
^  r^at^  a  terrace,  an  altar. 
^ff  Tan,  a  load  of  2  piculs. 
jH  T'an^  a  sandbank, 
j^  T'an,    a    high    terrace    for 

worship. 
Jg  T'an,  a  plain. 
j5  T'an^  a  deep  pool  in  a  river. 
^  T'^an,  charcoal,  embers. 
^  T'ang,  a  hall,  a  church. 
Ilf  T'ang,  a  dyke,  a  reservoir. 
Ai  Tao,  an  island  out  at  sea. 


jg  Tao,  a  way,  a  road,  a  circuit 
(territorial  division). 

jg  T'ao,  a  torrent. 

^  T'ao,  bend  of  a  river. 

^  T%eh,  a  marsh,  a  pool. 

^  Teu^  a  bushel,  the  tenth  of  a 
shih  or  picul. 

^  T'eu,  the  head. 

Jg  Tt,  the  base,  the  foot  of. 

^  Ti,  a  sovereign. 

^  Tt,  the  earth. 

^  Tih,  Northern  barbarians. 

f|  T'ieh,  iron. 

j^  Tten,  a  shop,  an  inn. 

jg  Tten,  to  till  the  ground. 

gj^  Tien,  a  palace. 

5?  T'lcn,  the  sky,  heaven. 

H  T'ien,  a  field. 

DJ  Ting,  a  piece  of  waste-land. 

■J*  Ting,  a  nail,  a  full-grown 
person. 

IP  Ting,  a  peak,  a  summit. 

Jll  T'ing,  a  court,  a  territorial 
division. 

^  To,  a  crenelated  battlement. 

^  Ts'ang,  a  government  gran- 
ary. 

}9  Ts'ao,  a  canal. 

fl  ;^  rs'ao-mi,  tribute  rice. 

]^  Ts'ao^  herbs,  plants. 

^  Ts'i/i,  seven. 

^  Ts'ien,  a  thousand. 

f}  Ts'ien,  before. 

^  78 'ten,  a  copper,  a  cash. 

^  Ts'icn,  a  ford. 

^  Tsin,  a  ford,  a  ferry. 

^  Tsing,  a  well,  a  deep  pit. 

flf  Ts'ing,  dark-green,  azure. 

f;f(  Ts'tu,  the  autumn. 

^  Tso^  the  left  hand. 

2^  Tsuh,  lictors,  soldiers. 

jj^  Tsuh,  a  clan,  a  tribe. 

JE  Tsuh,  the  leg,  the  foot. 

^  Tsut,  a  headland. 

:|^  Ts'un,  a  village,  a  hamlet. 

TJ*  Ts'un^  a  Chinese  inch  (^  of 
the  Chinese  foot). 
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rs'Oen,  a  fountain,  a  spring. 

Tu,  a  ferry-boat. 

T'u,  a  plan,  a  map. 

T'u,  the  soil. 

Tui,  a  lieap,  a  pile. 

Turij  a  hillock. 

T'un,  military  colonists. 

Tung,  the  east. 

run(;,  the  winter. 

Tung,  a  cave. 

T^ung,  copper. 

Tze,  a  Chinese  written  sym- 
bol or  pictograph,  a 
name. 

Wa,  a  hollow,  a  puddle. 

Wan,  a  winding  bank,  a 
bay. 

Wan,  ten  thousand. 

Wangf,  a  king,  a  ruler. 

Wang,  a  deep  and  wide  ex- 
panse of  water. 

Wei^a  military  station(under 
the  present  dynasty). 

Wo,  the  country  of  dwarfs 
(Japan). 

Wu,  five. 

Wu,  military. 

Wuh,  a  house,  a  room. 

Ya,  a  tribunal,  a  court. 

P^  Yam6n,  a  Chinese  official 
establishment, a  public 
court. 

Yai,  the  sheer  side  of  a  hill. 

Yang,  the  middle. 
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Fang,  the  superior  of  the 
dual   powers,  the   fiun. 

Yang,  the  ocean. 

Yi,  a  waste,  wild. 

Y6,  night,  darkness. 

Y^n,  steep  mountains. 

YSn,  salt. 

Y§n,  an  embankment. 

KiTi,  a  city,  a  principality. 

Yih,  a  government  post-sta- 
tion. 

Yih,  one. 

Yin,  dark,  obscure,  the  in- 
ferior of  the  dual  pow- 
ers, the  moon. 

Yin,  silver. 

Ying,  flourishing,  brave. 

H  Yingkwoh,  England. 

Ying,  an  entrenched  camp. 

Yiu,  the  right  hand. 

Yoh,  a  lofty  summit. 

Yu,  in,  at. 

Yii,  a  fish. 

Yii,  rain. 

Yu,  a  bank,  a  dyke. 

YiXh,  a  gem. 

YUeh,  the  moon,  a  month. 

yilen,  the  first. 

YUen,  a  source. 

YUen,  a  fountain,  a  spring. 

Yuen,  a  garden. 

Kuen^  distant,  far  off. 

YUen,  a  hall,  a  college. 

YUn,  clouds. 
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China's  Foreign  Trade  in  1006*. 


We  are  indebted  for  all  statistics  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China  to  the  reports 
of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  published  by  order  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
Customs,  and  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Statistical  Secretary,  M<^  H.B.  Morse. 
The  value  of  the  Haikwau  Tael  for  the  year  1906  was  3  s.  3  ^  d. 

Annual  Value  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China,  1905-1906. 


Year. 

Not 
Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1905 
1906 

Hk.  Tls. 
447,100,791 
410,270,082 

Hk.  Tls. 
227,888,197 
236,456,739 

Hk.  Tls. 
674,988,988 
646,726,821 

There  was  a  decrease  of  Hk.  Tls.  23,262, 1C7,  or  4  per  cent  from  the  value  in  1905, 
the  loss  falling  especially  on  the  imports. 

Annual  Value  of  the  Direct  Trade  with  each  Country,  1905-1903. 


Country. 

1905 

1906 

Total,  Hk.  Taels. 

Total,  Hk.  Taels. 

Great  Britain. 

10i,536,613 

92,036,607 

Hongkong. 

229,523,841 

227,677,381, 

British  India. 

37,518,977 

34,068,752 

Singapore  and  Straits. 

7.864,569 

7,398,502 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

i,f;io,(i7.j 

1,014,409 

South  Africa  (including  Mauritius). 

68,775 

58,136 

Canada. 

Total  with  British  Countries. 

2,794,049 

5,192,127 

888,917,489 

867,^6,087 

*  See  for  previous  years  :  Commerce,  pp.  407-424. 
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Annual  Value  of  the  Direct  Trade  with  each  Country,  1905-1906  (continued). 


Country. 

1005 

1906 

Total,  Hk.Tael8. 

ToUl,  Hk.  Taels. 

United  States  of  America. 

103,947,610 

70,107,637 

Philippine  Islands. 

Total  with  United  States. 

966,977 

2,586,704 

10§,91«,687 

7S,e44,8M 

Mexico  and  Central  America. 

47,168 

54,142 

South  America. 

13,084 

27,309 

Germany. 

20,223,724 

28,105,154 

France. 

22,683,867 

29,640,638 

Belgium. 

11,821,020 

15,396,712 

Italy. 

8,595,098 

8,722,941 

Austria  and  Hungary. 

1,828,622 

3,605,481 

Netherlands. 

1,961,331 

1,947,096 

Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark. 

147,261 

102,849 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

70,688 

48,628 

67,881,611 

72,669,499 

Macao. 

7,745,616 

10,394,988 

Russia,  European  Ports. 

5,501,04  J 

5,757,036 

Russia  and  Siberia  (by  land  frontier). 

2,923,478 

2,565,904 

Russia,  Pacific  Ports. 

Total  with  Russia. 

3,024,607 

11,018,087 

11,449,189 

19,841,087 

Korea. 

3,939,628 

1,811,037 

Japan  and  Formosa. 

96,780,211 

94,357,287 

French  Indo-China. 

3,978,264 

5,554,719 

Siam. 

1,506,637 

1,981,820 

Dutch  Indies. 

6,036,850 

5,919,293 

Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Aden. 

2,145,294 

2,637,205 

Principal  Net  Imports  from  Foreign  Countries,  1905-1906. 


Description  of  Goods. 

1908 

1906 

Value :  Hk.  Tls. 

Value  :  Hk.  Tls. 

Opium. 

34,070,021 

32,285,877 

Cotton  Goods  (Shii-tings,  Drills,  T.  Cloths.) 

181,452,953 

152,727,845 

Woollen  and  Cotton  Mixtures. 

1,193,434 

2,269,812 

Woollen  Goods. 

4,240,751 

4,382,958 
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Principal  Net  Imports  from  Foreign  Conntries,  1905-1906  (continued). 


Description  of  Goods. 

1906 

1906 

Value  :  Hk.  Tls. 

Value  :  Hk.  Tls. 

Miscellaneous  Piece  Goods. 

2,036,000 

3,062,711 

Metals. 

45,428,908 

17,289,855 

Coal  and  Coke. 

7,121,963 

8,765,957 

Cigars  and  Cigarettes. 

4,73^,579 

6,254,862 

Tobacco. 

1.614,823 

1,650,075 

Dyes,  Colours  and  Paints. 

6,452,727 

7,945,954 

Fish  and  Fishery  Products. 

8,828,542 

8,125,721 

Bags  of  all  kinds. 

2,032,423 

1,398,767 

Candles. 

1,384.054 

648,451 

Flour. 

3,706,159 

6,395,758 

Ginseng. 

2,000,000 

488,900 

Glass  and  Glassware. 

1,481,830 

1,981,378 

Kerosene  Oil}  American. 

11,378,271 

7,132,179 

„            Borneo. 

1,097,371 

1,660,273 

„            Burma. 

175,516 

8,251 

„            Russian. 

1,700,439 



,f            Sumatra. 

5,935,492 

3,778,020 

Leather. 

1,799,576 

2,361,499 

Machinery  and  Fittings. 

5,336,927 

5,730,221 

Matches,  Japanese. 

5,558,130 

5,139,808 

Medicines. 

1,908,573 

2,137,134 

Paper. 

2,453,039 

4,063,413 

Rice. 

8,554,971 

11,740,590 

Railway  Plant  and  Materials. 

7,346,739 

11,439,806 

Soap. 

1,564,461 

1,312,662 

Stores,  Household. 

2,384,534 

2,.334,891 

Timber,  Hardwood. 

809,277 

1,867,005 

„         Soft-wood. 

2,309,130 

4,030,161 

Sugar,  Brown. 

7,863,063 

10,457,089 

„      Candy. 

1,578,189 

2,156,038 

„      Refined. 

8,248,312 

8,866,573 

„      White. 

5,432,648 

8,525,409 

Wines. 

1,016,361 

846,642 

Spirits. 

1.272,204 

581,732 

Beer  and  Porter. 

739,862 

497,660 

The  fall-off  was  espeoiaUy  noticeable  in  cotton-goods  (Tls  28,726,108),  metals 
(Tls.  28,139,143),  candles,  soap,  kerosene  oil  (fell  from  153,471,831  to  128,687,690 
gallons,  a  reduction  of  24,784,141  gallons),  ginseng,  wines,  spirits  and  beer. 

A  considerable  increase  took  place  in  woollen  goods,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  flour, 
leather,  paper,  machinery,  railway  plant  and  materials,  timber  and  sugar. 
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Principal  Exports  to  Foreign  Countries,  1905-1906. 


Description  of  Goods. 

1905 

1906 

Value  :  Hk.  Tls. 

Value  :  Ak.  Tls. 

Silk. 

70,893,833 

71,295,525 

Tea. 

25,445,652 

26,629.630 

Kaw  Cotton. 

12,029,326 

11,631,638 

Skins  (Furs),  Skin  Clothing,  Kngs. 

9,684,286 

8,207,100 

Beans 

6,931,876 

3,158,394 

Beancake. 

6,188,347 

7,064.108 

Straw  Braid. 

6,210,688 

8,650.861 

Sheep's  Wool. 

6,070,157 

4,847,015 

Hides,  Cow  and  Buffalo. 

4,995,749 

5,491,908 

Oils  (Bean),  Groundnut,  Tea,  Wood,  Aniseed, 

Cassia). 

4,095,985 

5,527,821 

Paper. 

3,551,634 

3,259,435 

Tin,  in  slabs. 

3,441,547 

3,478,834 

Mats  and  Matting. 

3,129,330 

4,078,721 

Cattle  (Sheep,  Pigs,  Goats). 

3,210,100 

8,357,924 

BrisUes. 

2,555,610 

2,756,262 

Fire-crackers  and  Fireworks. 

2,972,256 

3,585,733 

Hemp. 

2,352,007 

2,964,289 

Medicines. 

2,111,616 

2,480,322 

Sugar. 

2,194,490 

1,040,939 

Eggs. 

2,021,589 

2,956.400 

Provisions  and  Vegetables. 

2,474,703 

2,701,027 

Sesamum  Seed. 

2,319,746 

4,512,(502 

Tobacco,  Leaf  and  Prepared. 

2,312,718 

2,215,913 

Chinaware. 

1,721,474 

1,579,204 

Fruits  of  all  kinds. 

1,671,992 

1,903,978 

Grassclotb. 

1,259,586 

1,079,181 

Fish  and  Fishery  Products. 

1,164,337 

964,719 

Timber  and  Wood  of  all  kinds. 

1,185,246 

982,510 

Vermicelli  and  Macaroni. 

1,377,962 

1,873,400 

On  the  whole,  the  exports  show  little  development.  There  was  a  falling-off  in 
raw  cotton,  beans,  skins,  eheep*s  wool,  sugar,  fish  and  fishery  products,  timber  and 
wood.  A  slight  increase  took  place  in  silk  (which  contributed  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  export),  tea,  beancake,  straw-braid,  oils,  mats  and  matting,  fire-  crackers,  egf^ 
and  sesamum  seed. 
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Description  of  Goods. 

1906 

1906 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Cotton  Goods. 

5,020,061 

4,665,251 

Formosa  Tea. 

2,554,609 

2,277,865 

Metals. 

889,233 

3,541,029 

Coal. 

641,625 

7S«>,65I 

Household  Stores. 

516,867 

796,868 

Kerosene  Oil. 

512,309 

399,137 

Ginseng. 

435,684 

345,336 

Opium. 

219,620 

292,890 

Flour. 

232,118 

63,816 

Condensed  Milk. 

184,539 

81,112 

Woollen  Goods. 

173,962 

401,957 

Bags  of  all  kinds. 

168,485 

68,301 

Sugar. 

122,410 

198,214 

Ceylon  Tea. 

82,795 

6,048 

Spirits. 

225,277 

150,195 

Beer>nd  Porter. 

142,743 

80,856 

Wines. 

106,587 

229,768 

The  total  value  of  foreign  products  re-exported  in  1905  was  Hk.  Tls.  14,093,741, 
and  in  1906  Hk.  Tls.  18,020,205,  of  which  cotton  manufactnres,  Formosa  tea,  and 
metals  contributed  one  half. 

Importation  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods  and  Tarn,  1905-1906. 


Description  of  Goods. 

1905 

1906 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Shirtings  and  Sheetings,  Plain. 

65,387,593 

45,734,293 

Drills,  Jeans,  T.  Cloths. 

21,525,988 

19,697,708 

Fancy  Cottons  (Italians,  Lastings,  Spanish 

Stripes). 

27,330,425 

22,420,790 

Cotton  Yam  and  Thread  in  Balls  and  Spools. 

67,208,997 

65,1!0,467 

Importation  of  Cotton  Tarn,  1905-19C6. 


Description. 

1905 

1906 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Indian. 

47,5.56,392 

46,109,724 

Japanese. 

17,791,368 

16,649,172 

English. 

816,430 

1,005,013 

Hongkong. 

77.727 

148,443 
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Sorts  of  Opium  imported,  1903-1006. 


Description. 

i908 

190ft 

1905                  1906 

Benares. 

Mftlwa. 

Patna. 

Other  kinds  (Persian). 

Total  Value. 

Hk.  Tls. 

8,139,056 
17,024,215 
16,384,857 

2,282,764 

Hk.  Tls. 

6,161,982 
16,097,055 
13,160,719 

1,674,416 

Hk.  Tls. 

6,537,092 

12,899  9?6 

13,743,796 

889,147 

Hk.  Tls. 

7,481,899 

9,329,927 

15,005,645 

467,906 

i8,880,892 

87,09ft,172 

M,070,021 

88,a86,OT 

In  regard  to  quantity,  the  consumption  of  Benares  and  Patna  opium  increased 
from  84,195  piculs  in  1905,  to  38,953  piculs  in  1906;  while  Malwa  and  PersiAn  fell 
from  17,725  piculs  in  1905,  to  15,164  piculs  in  1906,  the  cause  heing  the  low  price  of 
the  Bengal  drug  and  the  still  lower  one  of  native  opium.  In  June,  1906,  a  uniform 
tax  of  Tls.  155  per  picul  was  imposed  on  the  drug  throughout  the  18  provinces.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  upon  the  issue  of  the  anti-opium  regulations,  prices  fell  all  round 
about  5  per  cent  for  Malwa  and  8  per  cent  for  Bengal. 

Opium :  Net  Importation  into  the  Principal  Forts,  1904-1906. 


Ports. 

190ft 

1905 

1906 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Shanghai. 

15,203 

14,811 

15,937 

Canton. 

9,453 

10,209 

11,146 

Swatow. 

4,866 

4,129 

4,381 

Fooohow. 

3,851 

3,301 

3,362 

Amoy. 

3,422 

3,299 

3,645 

ChCnkiang. 

3,462 

2,351 

2,497 

Hangohow. 

2,487 

2,099 

1,603 

Ningpo. 

2,209 

1,814 

1,408 

Lappa. 

1,276 

1,783 

1,650 

Kiukiang. 

2,418  i 

1,715 

1,459 

Wuhu."^: 

2,360 

1,625 

1,633 

K'iungohow. 

456* 

1,075 

1,051 

The  total  net  import  of  opium  into  all  the  ports  amounted  in  1900  to  49,279 
piculs;  in  1901  to  49,484;  in  1902  to  50,764;  in  1908  to  58,ft57;  in  1904  to  54,725;  in  1905 
to  51,920,  and  in  1906  to  54,117  piculs.  Except  in  the  Provinces  of  Eiangsi  and  Ch6- 
kiang,  there  has  been  in  1906  a  general  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  opium, 
the  total  quantity  having  been  exceeded  in  only  two  of  the  last  10  years,  viz  :  in  1899 
when  the  amount  reached  59,1631  piculs;  and  in  1903,  when  it  attained  58,457  piculs. 
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Special  Exports :  Silk,  Tea. 

The  total  net  value  of  all  exports,  during  the  year  190G,  was  Hk.  Tls.  236,'I56,7S9, 
which  gives  Hk.  Tls.  8,568,542,  or  3.6  per  cent  more  than  in  1905,  but  3  million  taels 
less  than  in  1904. 

The  principal  exports  are  silk  and  tea. 

Sorts  of  Silk  exported,  1905-1906. 


Description. 

1905 

1906 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

SUk,  Raw,  White. 

13,524,010 

16,485,481 

„      Yellow. 

3,866,402 

3,214,873 

„      Wild. 

8,639,062 

6,«S72,970 

„      Steam  Pilatui-e. 

27,895,909 

29,614,449 

Cocoons. 

1,344,286 

1,089,872 

Waste  Silk. 

4,288,525 

3,208,162 

Cocoons,  Refuse. 

655,818 

450,254 

Piece  Goods. 

8,897,627 

8,474,750 

Shantung  Pongees. 

1,041,123 

1,279,104 

Products,  Unolassed. 

840,981 

1,105,610 

Silk  and  its  products  contributed  to  the  total  export  trade  of  1906  a  sum  of 
Hk.  Tls.  71,295,525  (a  million  more  than  in  1905),  being  30  %  of  all  exports.  Yellow 
silk  gained  10  %,  wild  silk  was  unaltered,  and  waste  silk  lost  15  %. 

In  the  export  of  all  kinds  of  silk  and  its  products,  China  compares  with  Japan 
as  follows  : 


190ft 

1905 

1906 

China. 
Japan. 

Hk.  Tls. 
78,255,412 
95,300,000 

Hk.  Tls. 
70,393,833 
77,180,000 

Hk.  Tls. 
71,295,525 
98,722,000 

Sorts  of  Tea  exported,  1904-1906. 

Description. 

190ft 

1905 

1906 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Tea,  Black. 

16,567,796 

12,721,213 

12,252,518 

„     Green. 

9,469,737 

8,292,474 

7,645,421 

„     Brick,  Black. 

3,576,846 

3,366,268 

4,392,064 

„        „      Green. 

406,910 

586,750 

2,083,641 

„     Tablet. 

115,388 

123,980 

254,958 

„     Dust. 

65,287 

54,967 

1,028 

Total  Value. 

80,a01,96ft 

86,ftft6,652 

a6,e»,68o 
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Tea :  Ezportatiini  Direet  to  Foreign  Ckmntriee,  1906. 


Destination. 

Black. 

Green. 

Brick. 

Tablet. 

Dust. 

Grand. 
Total. 

Piculs- 

Plculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs.     Picala. 

Great  BriUin. 

57,966 

29,304 

87,270 

Hongkong. 

89,009 

2,360 

3 

1 

91,373 

Other  JSritish  Colonies. 

16,177 

10,417 

8 

12 

26,614 

United  SUtet  of  America. 

70,315 

81,307 

407 

... 

152,029 

KuBsia  ( European  Ports). 

122,612 

57,937 

77,354 

1,098 

,. 

259,031 

Ruggia  and  Siberia  (by  land 

frontier). 

53,037 

166,711 

106 

... 

2l9,a56 

Kuggia  (Pacific  Ports). 

109,850 

2,035 

340,320 

8,089 

460,2W 

Continental  Europe  (Russia 

excepted). 

55,296 

.. 

.. 

... 

... 

55,296 

Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt. 

272 

... 

272 

During  the  year  1906,  tea  shipments  increased  in  value  over  a  million  laels 
to  Hk.  Tls  20,629,630.  The  export  of  leaf,  808,094  piculs,  was  less  than  in  1905  by 
37|847  picuis  in  weight,  and  Hk.  Tls.  1,169,687  in  value ;  brick  and  tablet,  .596,034  picnlg, 
were  more  by  72,677  piculs  in  weight,  and  Hk.  Tls.  2,353,665  in  value.  Hence  it  may 
he  remarked  tiiat  the  exports  of  leaf  for  the  consumption  of  Western  peoples  are  less 
in  quantity  year  by  year,  while  supplies  of  brick  tea,  for  the  consumption  of  Russia 
and  Central  Asia,  steadily  increase  in  quantity  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  value. 

Shipments  of  leaf  originating  in  Hank'ow  were  less  than  in  1905  by  30,701  piculs, 
and  those  originating  in  Kiukiang  were  less  by  9,95G  piculs,  both  crops  being  reduced 
by  the  cold  wet  Spring.  Green  teas  shipped  at  Shanghai  (and  coming  from  Ningpo 
and  Hangchow)  were  less  by  31,403  piculs,  and  the  demands  for  America  considerably 
decreased.    Teas  from  Foochow  were  more  by  23,172  piculs  than  in  1905. 

The  proportion  supplied  by  China  of  the  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  as  follows  :  — 


1904 

1905 

1906 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Great  Britain  : 

From  all  sources. 

1,924,950 

1,043,165 

2,025,760 

From  China. 

82,860 

49,912 

42,533 

Per  cent. 

4.3 

2.5 

2.1 

United  States : 

From  all  sources. 

800,931 

735,843 

070,781 

From  China. 

815,.572 

291,106 

247,162 

Per  cent 

4S.1 

40.1 

37.0 
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Flag. 

1905 

1906 

1905 

19C6 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British. 

80,442 

28,192 

35,095,6.58 

33,150,560 

Japanese. 

25,850 

25,188 

6,238,018 

11,376,430 

Gcraiiin. 

7,337 

6,315 

8,187,871 

7,^77,518 

French. 

6,181 

5.5U 

1,699,121 

3,125,749 

Norwegian. 

3,240 

1,978 

2,922,826 

1,61G,460 

American. 

689 

592 

1,293,416 

1,351,200 

Russian. 

36 

153 

82,155 

289,405 

Portuguese. 

926 

976 

146,200 

183,908 

Danish. 

68 

108 

72,337 

172,^26 

Swedish. 

17^ 

75 

156,466 

65,092 

Dutch. 

119 

168 

227,500 

329,477 

Austrian. 

52 

44 

195,705 

170,164 

Korean. 

6 

28 

1,293 

22,310 

Italian. 

65 

2 

19,9.  6 

1,108 

Spanish. 

6 

? 

8,730 

? 

CMnese  Shipping,  1905-1906. 


1905 

1906 

1905 

19C6 

Vessels 

of  the  Foreign  Type. 
Junks. 

No. 

.35,076 
118,679 

No. 

45,817 
93,^57 

Tons. 

11,349,911 
5,0r.7,441 

Tons. 

12,212,373 
3,974,378 

All  these  Vessels  are  owned  by  Chinese,  sail  under  the  Chinese  flag,  and  are 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

Carrying  Trade  between  the  Treaty  Forts,  1905-1906. 
Share  taken  by  each  Nationality. 


Flag. 

Clearances  and  Entries 

Total  Tonnage 

at  Treaty  Ports. 

Outwards  and  Inwards. 

1905 

1906 

1906 

1906 

BriUsh. 

21,768 

20,237 

2n,369,319 

21,605,271 

Chinese. 

88,584 

80,318 

12,751,408 

12,738,365 

Japanese. 

25,222 

22,202 

5,747,393 

7,977.608 

German. 

5,299 

4,.531 

6,543,198 

4,995,252 

Norwegian. 

1,476 

943 

1,277,978 

708,679 

French. 

2,807 

4,482 

893,868 

1,71)8,675 

American. 

172 

280 

166,098 

1F8,115 
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Carrying  Trade  between  the  Treaty  Forts,  1905-1906. 
Share  taken  by  each  Nationality  (continued). 


Flag. 

Clearances  and  Entries 
at  Treaty  Ports. 

Total  Tonnage 
outwards  and  Inwards. 

1905 

1906 

1905 

1906 

Swedish. 

106 

36 

94,201 

32,212 

Dutch. 

33 

34 

50,142 

55,078 

Portuguese. 

274 

367 

46,2*22 

82,415 

Danish. 

43 

57 

80,264 

47,645 

Kussian. 

7 

32 

11,747 

41,299 

Italian. 

36 

? 

11,034 

9 

Austrian. 

2 

? 

6,642 

» 

Korean. 

2 

3 

240 

2,414 

Percentages  of  Trade,  Commercial  Houses  and  Foreign 
commercial  population  of  China,  1905-1906. 


Percentages  of  Trade. 

Commercial  Houses. 

Persons. 

Nationality. 

■              mi 

^ 

»i 

^        ^ 

1905           1906 

1905 

1906 

1905          1906 

British. 

50,78 

47,55 

434 

492 

8,493 

9,256 

Chinese. 

24,98 

24,83 

... 

... 

... 

... 

German. 

9,92 

9,19 

197 

199 

1,850 

1,939 

Norwegian. 

5,24 

2,36 

10 

9 

166 

185 

Japanese. 

4,12 

9,73 

729 

739 

16,910 

15,548 

French. 

2,06 

3,24 

77 

94 

2,143 

2,189 

American. 

1,82 

1,50 

105 

112 

3,380 

3,447 

Austrian. 

0,25 

0,33 

17 

19 

250 

236 

Dutch. 

0,18 

0,32 

9 

19 

181 

225 

Swedish. 

0,37 

0,12 

1 

1 

137 

135 

Italian. 

0,01 

0,00 

22 

21 

412 

786 

Russian. 

0,19 

0,50 

19 

20 

682 

273 

Danish. 

0,07 

0,23 

13 

14 

201 

209 

Belgian. 

9 

9 

8 

6 

273 

297 

Portuguese. 

0,01 

0,09 

44 

51 

2,463 

3,184 

Spanish. 

0,01 

? 

7 

40  ? 

249 

389 

Annual  Net  Yalne  of  the  whole  Trade  of  each  Fort  or  Open  Mart, 

1905-1906. 


Port  or  Mart. 

1906 

1906 

Estimated  Native 
Population. 

Amoy  (HsiamOn). 

Canton. 

Ch'angsha. 

Hk.  TlB. 
18,654,610 
92,243,650 

5,895,830 

Jlk.  Tls. 
17,368,562 
94,108,696 
5,291,809 

114,000 
900,000 
500,000 
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Annual  Net  Valne  of  the  whole  Trade  of  each  Port  or  Open  Mart. 
1905-1906  (continued). 


Port  or  Mart. 

1905 

1906 

Estimated  Native 
Population. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Chefoo. 

89,131,384 

34,740,267 

100,000 

ChAnkiang. 

33,344,208 

35,825,857 

170,000 

Ch'ungk'ing. 

27,731,627 

28,996,206 

702,000 

Foochow. 

17,724,198 

16,790,480 

624,000 

Hangchow. 

17,496,980 

16,299,185 

350,000 

Hank'ow 

111,048,046 

97,142,377 

870,000 

Ich'ang. 

3,263,670 

4,741,747 

50,000 

Kiaochow. 

22,322,680 

30,512,381 

120,000 

Riukiang. 

28,228,644 

22,731,011 

36,000 

K'iungchow. 

6,876,804 

6,787,000 

38,000 

Kongmoon  (Kiangm^^n). 

3,461,444 

8,732,207 

55,000 

Kowloon  (Kiulung). 

42,946,800 

41,971,859 

see  Hongkong 

Lappa  (Kungpeh). 

16,858,58  { 

15,388,943 

Lungchow. 

230,452 

186,274 

12,000 

MAngtze. 

9,592,945 

10,824,864 

15,000 

Nanking. 

10,573,545 

9,668,934 

300,000 

Newchwang. 

61,752,905 

44,482,001 

74,000 

Ningpo. 

19,163,630 

19,142,434 

260,000 

Pakhoi  (Peh-hai). 

2,830,938 

2,478,862 

20,000 

Samshui  (Sanshoi). 

3,883,259 

3,378,940 

5,000 

Santuao  (Saiitangao). 

2,220,032 

2,290,183 

8,000 

Shanghai. 

176,979,193 

168,736,329 

840,000 

Shasi  (SbaBhi). 

1,317,544 

1,497,134 

85,000 

Soochow. 

4,240,013 

5,729,980 

500,000 

Swatow  (Shant'en). 

4^005,306 

43,198,688 

65,000 

Szemao. 

246,848 

226,082 

15,000 

Tengyueh. 

1,679,999 

1,397,877 

12,000 

T'ientsin. 

9(3,565,672 

112,8^,555 

750,000 

Ts*inwangtao. 

21,851,079 

8,470,788 

5,000 

WOnchow. 

2,257,021 

2,381,569 

80,000 

Wuchow. 

11,185,513 

10,554,816 

65,000 

Wuhu. 

30,623,P09 

21,998,201 

137,000 

Yochow  (Yohchow). 

490,058 

747,088 

20,000 

Grand  Total. 

821,089,450 

m,866,057 

7,897,000 

Value  of  Exports  abroad. 

227,888,197 

236,456,739 

Value  of  Home  Trade. 

184,800,777 

133,715,257 
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These  tables  show  that  Newchwang  has  suffered  in  the  competition  with  Talien 
and  the  preferential  rates  on  the  South  Manchurian  railway.  The  year  was  prosperous 
for  Tientsin.  The  2  Shantung  ports  :  Cbefoo  and  Kiaochow,  show  a  tendency  to 
change  positions,  the  total  trade  of  the  former  having  fallen  Hk.  Tls.  4,391,117  (imports 
being  less),  and  the  latter  having  gained  Hk.  Tls.  8,189,701  (the  most  marked  increase 
being  in  foreign  imports).  Both  share  at  present  in  the  whole  trade  of  Shantung  in 
the  following  propoHions  :  Chefoo  53  %  and  Kiaochow  47  %.  In  the  West,  Ch'uDgk*ing 
improved  as  well  as  Ich'ang  and  Shasi  (Shashi).  The  Hank'ow  trade  fell  both  in 
imports  and  exports,  net  foreign  imports  being  less  by  11  million  taels,  and  the  total 
trade  less  by  14  million.  The  imports  of  Wuhu  were  little  altered  but  exports  were  less 
in  value  by  40  %,  reducing  the  value  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  port  from  30  ^  to  22 
million  taels.  The  imports  to  Nanking  were  less  than  in  1905,  but  those  of  Ch^nkiang 
increased  by  10  %.  Shanghai  closed  the  year  1905  with  large  stocks  unsold.  Imports 
fell  from  Hk.  Tls.  92,207,173  in  1905,  to  74,972,150,  a  decrease  of  over  17  million  taels. 
Exports  of  Chinese  produce  recovered  lost  gi'ound  from  72  million  in  1905  to  79  million 
in  190G.  The  ChCkiang  ports  :  Ningpo,  Hangchow,  \V6nohow,  have  maintained  their 
values  almost  unaltered.  Foochow,  Amoy  and  Swatow  have  fallen  slightly.  Canton 
has  advanced  (the  increase  being  in  exports)  by  almost  2  million  taels.  Of  the  Southern 
frontier  marts,  M^ngtze  alone  shows  an  increase  in  its  trade,  4,012  piculs  of  native 
opium  having  been  exported  to  Tongking. 

Customs  Beyenue,  1900-1906. 


Year. 

Foreign  Trade. 

Home  Trade. 

Total. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

1900 

18,182,815 

4,691,171 

22,873,986 

1901 

19,860,900 

5,676,671 

25,537,574 

1902 

24,180,574 

5,826,470 

30,007,044 

1903 

21,054,785 

6,475,903 

30,530,688 

1904 

24,788,038 

6,704,518 

31,493,166 

1905 

27,541,295 

7,560,709 

35,111,004 

1906 

29,272,481 

6,796,114 

36,068,595 
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statistics  of  Protestant  Missions  in  China  for  the  year  ending^,  1M5. 


By  Eev.  Nelson  Biiton,  L.  Jtf .  8. 


At  pp.  359-361  of  this  work,  we  gave  the  statistioB  of  Protestant  Misrionary  work 
In  China  down  to  the  oloie  of  1902,  having  at  that  time  no  more  reoent  ones  at  hand. 
We  have  since  applied  for  later  statistics,  and  the  Bev.  N.  Bitton,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  has  kindly  furnished  ns  with  the  following  official  totals  for  the 
year  ending,  1905.  We  supplement  them  by  the  comparative  table  of  China  Missions 
from  Broomhall's  ** Chinese  Empire ^  a  General  and  Miaeionary  Survey*^  published  in 
London,  1907. 


Foreign  Missionaries. 

Men  (Clerical  and  lay).  1,448 

Wives  of  Missionaries.  1,038 

Single  women.  964 

•mtal  Foreign  Stair.  8,itf 


Missionary  Residences  (with  residing 

Foreign  Missionary).  632 

Missionary  Out-stations.  4,470 

Total  Nnmber  of  Stations.  5^01 


Baptized  Chriatiani.  * 
Adherents,  not  baptiEed. 
Native  contributions  for 
Church  work. 


178,851 
78,528 

S  iMcx.  .'W.i,!:n.3 


Schools  (Day  or  Primary \  2,196 

Pupils  in  same.  42,546 


Chinese  Workers. 

Higher  Institutions  (Intermediate 

Ordained  Pastors. 

345 

and  Collegiate). 

.389 

Unordained  Helpers. 

5,722 

Students  in  same. 

15,137 

School  Teachers. 

2,583 

Hospital  Assistants. 

367 

Medical  Sta£f. 

Bible-women  (Colporteurs). 

897 

Men. 

207 

T^tal  Native  SUff. 

9,9M 

Women. 

94 

Total  Medical  ^talT. 

m 

Hospitals.  1C6 

Dispensaries.  241 

In-patients  during  year  reported.       35,301 
Out-patients.  1,044,948 


*  Broomhall  states  the  number  of  communicants  to  be  154,142,  but  adds  that  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  communicants  include  probationers  or  adherents. 
Moreover,  the  Quakers  or  Friends,  who  admit  no  baptismal  rite,  cannot  reckon  but 
adherents,  of  whom  there  are  809.  (W»  N.  Bitton,  Recorder ^  June,  1907). 


42 
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ComparatlYe  Table  of  China  Missions 

Showing  progress  of  Missions  as  reported  at  Conferences  of 

18?7, 1800  and  1907.* 


im 

1880 

vm 

Protestant  MiBsionaries. 

473 

1,290 

3.719 

Chinese  Helpers. 

750 

1,657 

9.998 

Communicants. 

13,035 

37.287 

154,142 

Stations. 

91 

? 

706 

Out-stations. 

511 

? 

3,798 

Organised  Churches. 

312 

522 

? 

Hospitals. 

16 

61 

1          366 

Dispensaries. 

24 

44 

Contributions  of  Native  Church. 

$  (Mex.)  9.271 

$  (Mex.)  36,884 

? 

Day  Schools. 

15 

? 

2.139 

Pupils  in  do. 

Boarding  and  Higher  Schools. 

280 
7 

Total  PupUs 
16,^36 

42.738 
255 

Students  in  do. 

290 

10,227 

•  From  Broomhall's  "Chinese  Empire^  a  General  and  Missionary  Survey."  p.  40. 
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The  Woosnng  Bar,  HwangpSi  GonBerrancy  Work 
and  Approaches  to  Shanghai. 

HEIGHT  OF  WATSB. 

on  the  Outer  and  Inner  VJmomang  Bars  at  low  water  of  the  sysygies. 

(Correeted  up  to-daie  by  W.  A,  OarUonf  Harbour  Ma$ter,  Shanghai). 

1902-1906. 


18  ft. 

16  ft. 

^ 

^ 

14  It. 

y 

/ 

io  f^ 

r\ 

\ 

d 

A 

A 

J 

\ 

f^ 

/\ 

/' 

l\ 

1/ 

lO  f4; 

\/ 

J 

) 

J 

v 

V 

\/ 

V 

v^ 

V 

8  ft. 

6- 


1902  1903  1904  1D05 


1906 


The  lower  tracing  exhibits  the  changes  on  the  Inner  Bar;  the  vpper  traeivg 
those  on  the  Outer  Bar,  which  has  improTed  linoa  19(B. 
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The  Hwangp^u  Conservancy  Work. 

In  the  Xl^  Artide  of  the  final  Protocol  signed  at  Peking  September  7, 
1901,  it  was  provided  to  eBtablish  a  Oamervaney 
controlling,  straightening  and  im- 
proving the  ooorse  of  the  Hwang- 
p'a  river,  by  whioh  aooess  is 
gained  to  Shanghai  In  1905,  an 
agreement  was  made  between  the 
Powers  and  China,  whereby  she 
undertook  herself  to  carry  out  the 
work,  and  snpply  the  funds  required 
for  the  purpose.  These  amount  to 
Tls.  400,000  per  annum,  during  20 
years,  and  are  derived  from  a  tax 
on  the  native  opium  of  Szechw'an, 
and  of  Stichow  Fu  in  Kiangsu  Pro- 
vince. The  limits,  within  whioh 
work  is  to  be  controlled,  extend 
from  the  Government  Arsenal,  a 
little  above  Shanghai,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Hwangphi  (the  rod  buoy 
in  the  Yangtze).  In  the  early  part 
of  1906,  Mr  J.  de  Bijke,  a  Dutch 
Engineer,  arrived  at  Shanghai,  and 
started  work  in  Feb.  1907,  under 
the  Dirootors,  the  Taot'ai  of  Shang- 
hai and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  The 
main  feaiurea  of  M'  de  Bijke's 
planum 


SHANGHAI  and  the  Hwangp'u  Biver. 


1*  to  close  the  ship-channel  stream,  on  the  Korthem  or  P'ootung  side  of  Ooue^ 
Island,  and  divert  it  to  the  junk-channel,  on  the  Southern  or  Shanghai  side,  thereby 
avoiding  the  right-angle  turn  over  the  Inner  Bar  into  ship-channel,  so  much  com- 
plained of  by  navigators. 

2*  to  construct  a  large  training  jetty  at  Woosung,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  from 
Prince's  Pier  to  the  Spit  Buoy  on  the  Outer  Bar. 

3'  to  establish  other  training  works  whero  needed,  and  especially  near  GoQgh 
Island ;  to  bring  the  river  to  an  easy  curve  and  normal  width  from  above  the  Chinese 
City  to  Woosung,  and  cut  away  Pheasant  Point  and  other  places  whero  widening  is 
necessary. 

The  training  works  aro  now  proceeding,  and  extend  from  Eaokiao  Creek  to  the 
Inner  Bar.  A  dyke  has  been  completed  from  end  to  end  of  Oough  Island.  Iiuqge 
layers  of  brushwood  and  reeds  (called  Hnksiukt),  and  bamboo  cylinders  (gahhumij  are 
lowered  into  ship-channel.  It  will  thus  be  gradually  shoaled  up,  while  junk-channel 
will  become  the  main  channel.  * 

*  Imp.  Marit.  Customs :  Beturns  of  Trade,  1906.  Vol.  III.  (Whangpoo  Biver 
Conservancy,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs.) 
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The  Bar  of  the  Yangifle  is  gndnally  growing  luger.  Important  changes 
are  Uking  place  in  the  South  Channel,  the  main  waterway  to  Shanghai.  An 
immense  flat  extends  from  the  Fairy  Wreok  Baoy  to  the  Fairway  Bell  Buoy,  a  distance 
of  about  17  miles.  A  new  channel,  named  the  Tung9ha  Ohanna  (between  Tungsha 
Bank  and  the  S.  B.  Spit),  began  in  1904.  It  has  now  out  through  the  S.  B.  Spit,  is 
steadily  improving,  and  may  finally  become  the  main  channel. 

*  Imp.  Marit.  Customs :  Returns  of  Trade,  1906.  Vol  III.  (Notes  on  Navigation 
during  1906). 
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Work  and  Progress  of  the  Imperial  Post  Office  in  1906.  ^ 

The  development  of  the  Imperial  Post  Office  (I.  P.  0.),  in  China  was  particularly 
accentuated  in  1906.  To  the  1,626  localities  open  to  postal  business  at  the  end  of  1905, 
#70  have  been  added,  making  a  total  for  the  year  ending,  1906,  of  8,096  Postal  Est- 
ablishments. Articles  dealt  with  rose  from  76  to  113  millions.  Parcels,  which  were  a 
little  over  1  million  in  1905,  reached  1,888,000,  being  351,000  in  excess  of  the  previous 
3rear.  Money-order  transactions  (issued  within  the  domestic  area  only)  rose  from  a 
total  sum  of  Tls.  821,000  to  Tls.  1,540,000.  The  number  of  letters  in  '^dubbed"  mails, 
carried  for  native  postal  agencies,  has  fallen  by  a  million,  this  being  due  to  the  cess- 
ation of  business  on  the  part  of  the  Canton  native  letter  agencies,  who  refused  during 
8  months  (July-Sept.)  to  pay  the  increased  tax  of  4  cents  (1  d)  per  i  oz.,  instead  of  the 
former  2  cents  ()  d),  on  all  "dubbed"  mails  to  and  from  Hongkong. 

The  annexed  table  will  exhibit  the  whole  work  and  progress  for  the  years 
1905-1906. 

Head  and  Branch  Offices,  with  articles  handled,  1M5-1906. 


1806 

1906 

Head  and  Sub-Offices. 

41 

88 

Branch  Offices. 

396 

484 

Agencies. 

1,189 

1,574 

Artides  dealt  with. 

76,000,000 

113,000,000 

Parcels :  Number. 

1,082,000 

1,383,000 

Weight  (Kilos). 

3,262,000 

4,310,000 

Letters  in  native  "clubbed"  maUs. 

8,896,000 

7,892,000 

*  Report  on  the  Working  of  the  Post-Offlce,  1906,  by  T.  Piry,  Postal  Secretary. 
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Doring  the  year,  a  Postal  Commissioner  was  stationed  at  Hank'ow,  the  Smporiuu 
of  Central  China;  Foreign  Inspectors  at  Mukden  (Manohnria),  Kweiyang  (Kweichov 
Province)  and  YUunan  Fa  (TUnnan  Province)  respectively,  and  a  Deputy  Postmaster 
at  Lanchow  Fa,  the  Capital  of  Kansa.  At  Foochow  (Fokien  Province),  postal  adminis- 
tration has  been  separated  from  the  Customs,  and  placed  under  the  direct  supervisioa 
of  a  Postmaster.  Means  of  transport  have  been  farther  increased  and  speed  aooelerated, 
especially  in  the  environs  of  Peking  and  of  Shanghai,  in  the  Southern  Provinces  and  in 
Manchuria.  The  genei  al  public  accept  more  and  more  the  regulations.  Native  agendet 
are  losing  ground,  bat  still  hold  out  and  are  opposed  to  the  new  system  especially  in 
Hupeh  and  Szechw'an.  Henceforth,  all  private  agencies  at  the  Treaty  ports  and 
inland  must  rf^gister  at  the  I.  P.  ().  "Clabbed"  mails  are  also  to  pay  half  the  full  tazifi 
on  gross  weight.  A  penal  law  has  been  enacted  to  check  fraud  in  stamps  and  punish 
the  suppression  of  mail  matter.  A  great  drawback  is  still  experienced  in  getting 
reliable  men  for  the  mouey-order  branches;  the  transfer  and  keeping  of  the  funds  an 
also  attended  with  special  difficulties  and  risks.  The  Chinese  staff  of  the  Post  Office 
counted  at  the  close  of  1906,  360  linguist  Clerks,  of  whom  34  do  inspecting  duties 
exclusively;  725  non-linguists  and  about  1,600  Agents. 

Two  special  features  call  for  particular  mention  :  1**  A  new  Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Communications  (Yiuchw'an  Pu  f(  K  K)  was  established  at  Peking,  Nov.  6, 1906, 
but  so  far,  has  not  interfered  with  the  postal  organisation  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Customs.  The  Ministry,  however,  resents  much  the  presence  and  increase  of  foreign 
post-offices  (in  1906,  Hongkong  opened  an  agency  at  Tientsin,  and  Japan  at  Canton. 
All  these  agencies  now  number  59)  within  the  Empire,  as  this  deprives  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  large  revenue,  and  facilitates  cheaper  rates  for  home  correspondence  (all 
Britibh  post-offices  at  Treaty  ports  have  instituted  the  penny  postage,  and  the  Amexioan 
agency  at  Shanghai  the  2  gold-cents  rate  for  home  correspondence).  2*  Although  not 
in  the  Union,  China  was  represented  at  the  Universal  Postal  Congress,  which 
opened  at  Rome,  April  7,  1906.  The  Delegate  expressed  the  desire  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  adhere  to  the  Union  at  the  next  Postal  Congress. 

In  the  early  part  of  1907,  the  Administration  issued  a  conventional  system  of 
romanisation  for  Chinese  names  of  places.  This  list  fixed  the  foreign  spelling  of  some 
2,000  postal  localities,  and  wUl  be  subsequently  made  authoritative  in  the  Customs, 
Posts  and  Tel<  graphs.  A  Postal  Atlas  is  now  published  (Oct.  1907),  and  has  been 
kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  M'  H.  B.  Morse,  Statistical  Secretary.  It  includes  21  maps 
(21  X  12  }  inches),  one  for  each  Province.  The  2,000  places,  already  open  to  postal 
business,  are  in  black,  while  places  not  yet  exploited  are  in  red.  The  results  of  all 
this  work  augur  prosperity  to  the  Young  Service,  and  bespeak  amply  its  increasing 
value  and  progress  {see  for  previous  years  pp.  435-438). 
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Administration  of  China  Proper  : 
Central,  296-301. 

,,  Provincial,  801-816. 

Administration  of  Manchuria,   488, 
504-606. 

,,  of  Mongolia,  519-610. 

, ,  of  Chinese  Turkestan 

688-684. 
of  Tibet,  646-647. 
Admiralty  Charts,  294. 
Agasaiz  A.  R.,  215,  508. 
Agriculture,  893-401. 

,,  of  each  Province    {see 

Chdkiang,  Chihli,  etc.) 
Agricultural  Products,  894-897. 
Aiar-Nor  Lake,  528. 
Aiguehelle  (d*)>  476. 
Aigun  (Hehlungkiang  ch*6ng),  494. 
Aksu,  524,  531. 
Alabaster,  Sir  C,  335. 
Alashan  Mts.  (Holan-shan),   II,  25, 

35,  514. 
Alceste  I.  (Hailft-tao),  255. 
Alcock,  Sir  Rutherford,  102. 
Alexander  G.,  380. 
Algui  J.,  293. 
Allan  C.  W.,  138. 
Allen  H.  J.,  482,  508. 
Allen  F.  R.,  375. 
Allom,  400. 

Alluvial  Formations,  22-23, 
Alps,  Szechw*an,  94,  95,  98. 
Altai  Mts.,  511. 
Altyn-Tagh  Mts.,  525,  539,  541. 


Amban  or  K4nch*ai,  517,  545-546. 
Ambassadors,    Chinese,  to    Foreign 

Courts,  298. 
Ambassadors'  Route,  145,  203. 
Amherst,  Lord,  145,  408,  474. 
Ami  (Omi)  Chow,  183. 
Amnemachin  Mts.,  25. 
Amoy  or  Hsiam^n,  221,  228-884,  226, 

279,  280,  420,  654. 
Amphitrite  or  Tunghai  I.,  290. 
Amur  River  or  Hehlung-kiang,  475, 

489-490. 
Amyot,  379,  479,  508,  536. 
Ancestor  Worship,  868,  378-379. 
Anderson  A,,  484. 
Anderson  F.,  337. 
Anderson  W.,  406. 
Andri'Marie  R.  P.,  386. 
Andrew  of  Perouse,  472. 
Anhui  or  Anhwei,  {see  Nganhwei). 
Animals  of  China,  Wild,  Domestic, 

17,  898  (see  each  Province). 
AnnaUs  de  la  Sociiti  des  Missions- 

ttrangkres,  193,  213. 
Annam,  202,  467. 
Anthouard,  (d'J,  481. 
Anthracite  coal,  135. 
Antoine  et  Mitral,  404. 
Antonini  P.,  378,  399,  405. 
Antung  (Ngantung),  492,  505. 
Anunghoy  or  Yanianghsiai,  286. 
Anz  W.,  89. 
Apple,  18,  398. 

Approaches  to  Canton  (sketch-map), 
171. 
,,  to  Peking  (sketch-map). 

68. 
Apricot,  18,  398,  544. 
Arabs  at  Canton,  287. 
Arbutus-tree,  398. 


(*)  The  names  of  Authors  and  the  Titles  of  books  are  printed  in  italics.  The 
figures  which  follow  the  names  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  work.  Figures  in  heavr 
tjrpe  indicate  the  places  where  the  subject  is  principally  treated. 

The  following  contractions  arc  used  :  —  B.  (Bay),  C.  (Cape),  Ch.  (Channel), 
G.  (Gulf),  /.  (Island),  Is.  (Islands),  L.  (Lake),  Mt.  (Mountain),  Mts,  (Mountains), 
jR.  (River),  Str.  (Strait). 
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Arbuz-ola  Mts.,  514. 

Area  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  5. 

,,     of  China  Proper,  8. 
Argun  R.  or  Ngaikan-ho,  490. 
ATmstrong,  88. 
Army.  888-836,  338. 

,,       Manchu,  328;  Provincial,  330. 

,,       Mongol,  520;  Tibetan,  549. 
Reorganisation  of,  331-333. 
Arrow  War,  464,  475. 
Arsenals  and  Docks,  53,  334,  404. 
Artchisck,  Daniel,  474. 
Artsa-Bogdo  Mts.,  511. 
Asculi  (Joseph  de),  552. 
Aahmore  W.,  376. 
Atkinson  T.  W.,  508,  522. 
Atdntze,  183,  183. 
Aubazac,  376. 

Auber  P.,  215,  423,  483,  484. 
Aubry,  192. 
Audience,  to  Foreign  Ministers,  466. 

,,  question  settled,  470. 

Audsley  G.  A.,  406. 
Augustinians,  Spanish,  356. 
Aurora  University  (Sicawei),  369. 
Austria,  Relations  with  China,  474. 

Baber  E.  C,  118,  192,  372. 

Backer  (de),  481  .^ 

Bagrach-Kul  or  Tenghiz  L.,  528,  531. 

Baiankara  Mts.,  94,  541. 

Bailiflf  or  rural  Constable,  309-310. 

Balfour,  Captain,  266. 

Balfour  F.  H.,  380, 381 ,  385, 389, 391 , 
400,  485. 

Ball  (Dyer),  see  Dyer. 

Bailer  F.  W.,  375,  376. 

Bamboo,   its  various  uses,  18,  395. 
398« 

Banana,  18,  393,  398. 

Bankers,  Shansi,  42,  408. 

M         Influence  on  Currency,  320. 

Banners,  The  Eight,  329. 

Bannister  S.,  483. 

Bars  on  the  Coast  of  China  : 

Canton,  286-287  ;  Foochow,  278 : 
Ningpo,  275 ;  T'aichow,  274  ; 
Taku,  252 ;  Woosung,  364-265, 
270,  659. 

Barclay  Parsons  W.,  138. 

Bard  E.,  335,  371,  399,  405,  422. 

Barkul,  29,  524,  531. 

Barley,  found  in  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces, 394. 

Barri  P.,  507. 

Barrett  Hamilton  G.,  536. 

Barrow  J".,  474. 

Barton  J.  L.,  390. 

Bat*ang  or  Pat*ang,  94, 107, 112, 116. 


Batz  (de),  520. 

Bay  an  Susu  (Helungkiang),  495. 
Bayantu  River,  518. 
Bays   and  Harbours    of   the    China 
Coast  : 
Amoy  or  Hsiam^n  Bay,  276,  277. 
Bullock  Harbour,  274. 
Chefoo   Bay,  254   (with  sketch- 
map),  256. 
Dalny   Bay  or  Talienwan,  491, 

500. 
Hait'an  Bay,  276. 
Hangchow  Bay,  98,  272. 
Heut*eu  or  Tiger's  Head    Bay, 

277. 
Hongkong  Harbour,    281   (with 

sketch-map),  284. 
Hsinghwa  Bay,  281. 
Hunghai  or  Hwanghai  Bay,  281. 
Kiaochow  Bay,  254  (with  sketch- 
map),  259. 
Kinchow  Bay,  491. 
Kwangchow  Bay,  281  (with  ske- 
tch-map), 290. 
Laoshan  Bay,  254. 
Lappa  (Kungpeh)  Bay,  281. 
Min-kiang,  Estuary  of  the,  276. 
Mirs  Bay  or  Tap'^nghai,  281. 
Nankwan  Bay,  276. 
Nimrod  Bay  fSiangshan-kiang), 

274. 
Port- Arthur    or     LQshun-k*ow 

Bay,  491. 
Samsa  (Sansha)  Bay  (with  ske- 
tch-map), 276-277. 
Sangkeu-k'ow  Bay,  274. 
Sanm^n  Bay,  274. 
Ship'u  Roadstead,  274. 
Shihtaok'ow  Bay,  254. 
Shuhshan  Bay,  254. 
Swatow  (Shant'eu)  Bay,  281. 
T^aichow  Bay,  274. 
Ts'iienchow  Bay,  277. 
T'ungshan  Bay,  277. 
Weihaiwei    Bay    (with    sketch- 
map),  254,  257. 
W^nchow  Bay,  274. 
Yungch'^ng  Bay,  254. 
Bazin  M.  A..  375. 
Beacons  on  the  China  Coast,  246. 
Beal  S.,  382. 

Beancake,  principal  export  from  Man- 
churia, 408,  412,  501,  648. 
Beans,  394,  501. 
Beauvais,  191,  213. 
Beecher  H.  M.,  87. 
Behme  und  Krieger,  88. 
Behring  Strait,  239-240. 
Bergholz  P.,  293. 
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Bernard  W.  D.,  293. 

BetU  G.  E.,  372. 

Beveridge  A.,  508. 

Bezaure  (de),  102. 

Bhamo  (Burma),  Trade  with  Tali  F., 

181. 
Bianconi^  20. 
Bickmore  A.  S.,  405. 
Bills  of  Exchange,  320. 
Biot  E.,  335,  390. 

Birds  of  China,  17  {see  each  Province). 
Bishop,  Mrs  J.,  102,  118. 
Bizeul  S.,  387. 
Black-Caps,  548. 
Black  River,  179. 
Blackburn  China  Mission,  119,  192, 

193,  213,  215,  335,  442. 
Blagovestchensk  (Siberia),  494. 
Blenheim  Channel,  286. 
Blodget  H.,  380,  390. 
Blue  Books  on  China,  485. 
Blue  City  (Kweihwa  ch*^ng,  Shansi), 

53. 
Blue  River  (Hwang-ho),  94. 
Boards  or  Ministries,  74,  329. 

the  10  Boards  (formerly  6  ,  229. 
Bock,  237. 
Bod  or  Tibet,  547. 
Boehmeria  nivea  (Ramie  fibre),  395. 
Bogdo-ola  Mts.,  525. 
Bogue  or  Bocca  Tigris,  204,  286. 
Bohea  Hills  (Fokien),  225. 
Bohea  tea,  225. 
Bonacosi  A.,  378,  399,  405. 
Bonbo  (Indigenous  religion  of  Tibet), 

548. 
Bondservants,  Manchu,  329. 
Bone  C,  215. 

Bonham  Island  (Pehtsieh-shan),  273. 
Bonin,  191. 

Bonnet,  Nicholas  (Bishop),  354,  472. 
Bons  d'Anty,  89,  191,  372,  423. 
Bonvalot  G.,  535,  555. 
Bonze  or  Buddhist  monk,  352. 
Boone  W.  J.,  390. 
Borradaile  A.,  521. 
Borax  (found  in  Tibet),  545. 
Boro-koro  Mts.,   526. 
Botany,  {see  Flora). 
Boucher  H.,  375. 
Boulger  D.  C,  6,  335,  338,  383. 
Bourne  F.  S.,  88,  103,  192,  193,  213. 
Bouvet  J.,  479. 
Bower  H.,  536. 
Boxora  E.,  480,  556. 
Box  E.,  388. 
Boxers   and   the   Boxer   uprising  in 

China,    43,   75,  252,  355,  468-469, 

477. 


Braam  (Van),  Story  of  the  Dutch 

Embassy  to  Peking,  473,  482. 
Braddel  T.,  423. 

Brahmaputra  River  (Tsangpo),  544. 
Braves,  Chinese.  331. 
Bray  (de),  422. 

Breaker  Point  or  Shihpeishan,  283. 
Bret9chneiderF.,  20, 86, 385, 482, 536. 
Brick-tea  (exported  to  Russia),  416, 

531,  652. 
Brickmore  A,  S.,  213,  214. 
Bridges  in  China,  425. 
Bridgman  E.  C,  372,  374,  384,  388, 

400,  480,  483. 
Brine-wells  (Szechw'an),  114. 
British    Expedition   to    Lhasa,   539, 

546,  548,  550,  5M-555. 
British  Flag  in  China,  first  appear- 
ance of,  474. 
Broomhall  M.,  390,  657,  658. 
Broullion  R.  P.,  165,  386. 
Brown,  387. 
Browne,  Colonel,  508. 
Bruce  C.  D.,  556. 
Bruce-Mitford,  294. 
Buckwheat,  18,  70,  394. 
Buddha,  Statues  of,  61,  451. 

,,         Living,  516,  548. 
Buddhism  862-353,  381,  582. 

,,  officially  introduced  into 

China,  452. 
,,  practised  by  the  Emperor 

Wuti,  455. 
,,  persecuted  by  the  Empe- 

ror Wutsung,  456. 
,,  Tibetan  or  Lamaism,  516, 

547-548. 
Buddhist  Sutras  brought  from  India, 
352,  452. 
,,         Monks  visit  India,  472. 
,,        Invocation,  548. 
,,         Pilgrimages,  109,  117,  237, 
552. 
Buir-Nor  or  Pir  Lake,  491. 
Bullock  T.  L.,  192,  383,  480. 
Bullock  Harbour,  274. 
Buoys  and  Beacons,  246. 
Burden  J.  S.,  389. 
Bureau  et  Franchet,  20. 
Burgevine,  465,  475. 
Buriats,  493. 

Burlinghame  Mission,  465,  476. 
Burma  or  Mientien,  112, 174, 181-183, 

459,  462,  466. 
Burmese  **wild  men"  or  Kachyns, 

112. 
Burning  of  the  Books,  451. 
Bushell  S.  W.,  405,  406,  479. 
Byron  Brenan,  424. 
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Cabinet,  Inner  or  Neikoh,  297. 
Cactus,  180. 
Cahun,  479,  520. 
Caix  R.  de,  507. 

Calendar,  Chinese,  301,  355,  444-445. 
Calendrier-Annuaire    (published   by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  Sicawei 
Observatory),  293,  441. 
Gallery  J.  M.,  374. 
Callery  and  Ivan,  480. 
Cambodia,  459. 
Camel,  17.  54,  55,  70.  77.  83,  101,  164, 

398,  518,  528,  531. 
Campbell  A.,  555. 
Campbell  C.  M.,  521. 
Camphor-tree,  307. 
Canals  in  China,  427-428. 
Canal,  Imperial  or  YQn-ho,   29,  59, 
69,  78,  82,  102,  154,  150,  227,  230, 
428-4d0,  459. 
Candareen  or  F6n,  316. 
Candidates  for  Literary  Degrees,  365. 
Candler  7i'.,  556. 
Canton,   115,  129,   145,  181,  207-209 

with  sketch-map),  212,  287,  460. 
Canton-Hunk'ow  Railway,  433. 
Cantonese   race    and  language,  207, 

343,  344,  348. 
Caoutchouc,  180. 

Capes  and  Headlands  on  the  China 
Coast  : 
Cape  Adkins  or  Ch^angshan,  254. 
Breaker  Point  or  Shihpeishan, 

283. 
Cape    Cami    or    Kwankiaowei, 

283. 
Chefoo  Cape,  254. 
Flat  Rocky  Point,  255. 
Good  Hope  or  Piaokioh,  283. 
Jaeschke,  Cape,  255. 
N.E.  and  S.E.  Capes  f Shantung), 

254. 
P'ootung  Point,  261,  273. 
Yangtze  Cape,  261,  273. 
Yiunishan  Headland,  255. 
Capitals   of  the    Provinces,  List  of, 

304-305. 
Capuchin  Friars  in  Tibet,  552. 
Carey  F.  W.,  192,  372,  556. 
Carles  W.  R.,  103,  138,  441. 
Carli,  Dr  Mario,  237. 
Carolus  Dollar,  310. 
Caron  P.,  379. 
Carpentier,  Jean  Ze,  482. 
Carpini,  John  of  Piano,  472. 
Carrez,  88. 

Carstairs-Douglas,  377. 
Carton  C,  385. 
Casartelli  L.  (Bishop),  387. 


Cash  or  Li  (native  coin,  vulgo  Ts'ieD), 

316-317,  404. 
Castaing,  194. 

Cathay  (name  given  to  China),  7. 
Catholicism  (T*ienchu-kiao)  in  Chi- 
na, 353-358. 
Catholic  Missions  in  China,  355-858, 

384. 
Cavalerie,  193,  372. 
Celestial  Mts.,  or  T*ien-shan,  33. 
Censorate  or  Court  of  Censors  (Tu- 

ch'ah  Yuen),  300. 
Censuses  of  the  Population,  346. 
Cent  or  F^n  (division  of  the  Mexican 

Dollar),  320. 
Chakhars,  515. 

Chalmers  J.,  370,  374,  376,  379,  380. 
Chaloner  Alabaster,  380. 
Chamdo  (Anterior  Tibet\  552-553. 
Chang   Chitung    ( Viceroy    of    Hu- 

kwang;,  333,  391. 
Changchow  Fu,  224. 
Changkia-k*ow  or  Kalgan,  67,  77. 
Changkiawan,  Battle  of,  475. 
Changming  hsien,  110,  113. 
Changshui  River,  142. 
Changteh  Fu,  56,  63. 
Channels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang- 

tze-kiang,  262,  661. 
Changti,  F^mperor  iHan  ,  452. 
Ch'ajen  or  Court   Underlings,   311- 

312. 
Ch'ang  River  (Kiangsi),  144. 
Ch'angchow  Fu,  153. 
Ch*angch'un  Fu,  470,  487,  498. 
Ch'ang-kiang  (Yangtze-kiang),  94. 
Ch'angmao  Rebels,  464. 
Ch*angngan   (Singan  Fu',   447.  451, 

456,  457. 
Ch'angngan-sze,  197. 
Ch'angpeh-shan  or  Long  White  Mt., 

489. 
Ch*angsha  Fu,  131, 13:^,  135, 137,  470. 
Ch'angshan  I.,  254. 
Ch'angshan  hsien,  84. 
Ch'angteh  Fu,  130,  131,  133,  136. 
Ch'angt*u  Fu,  487. 
Chao  Chow,  67. 
Chao  Kw*angyin    ( Founder  of  the 

N.  Sung  dynasty),  457. 
Chao  Liehti,  453. 

Chao  SGenti,  Emperor  rr'ang-,456. 
Chaok^ng  Fu,   170,   202,   204,   207, 

aOO,  212,  354. 
Chaoti,  Emperor  (Han],  452. 
Chaot'ung  Fu,  175,  181,  183. 
Chaoyang  Lake,  82. 
Ch'aochow  Fu,  202,  212. 
Ch'aohu  Lake,  91,  142. 
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Chapdelaine  Fr.,  Massacre  of,  475. 
Chapel  Island  or  Tungting,  278. 
Chap'u  or  Tsop*u,  272. 
Characteristics  of  the  Chinese  race  : 
,,  physical,  340. 

moral,   341-342,  370, 
371. 
Chavannes,  404,  479,  481. 
Chavannes  (dc),  370,  399,  479,  521. 
Chefoo  or  Yent'ai,  8,  80,  84,87,  250, 

260,  420,  655,  650. 
Chefoo  Agreement,  476. 
Chehling  Pass,  12,  137,  212. 
Ch^kiang  Province,  8,  217,  210,  227- 
237. 
,,  Area  and  Population,  227. 

,,  Aspect    and    Characteris- 

tics, 228 ;  Climate,  22<.). 
Geology,  228. 
,,  Orography,  228. 

Hydrography,  229-231. 
,,  Industry    and  Commerce, 

235. 
Fauna  and  Flora,  231. 
Agricultural  Wealth,  231. 
Mineral  Wealth,  231. 
.,  People  and  Language,  231- 

232. 
,,  Cities  and   Principal  Cen- 

tres, 232-234. 
,,  Highways    of    Communi- 

cation, 235. 
„  Open  Ports,  235. 

,,  Coast-line  of,  272-275. 

Chemulpo,  468. 

Ch'^n  Dynasty  (short-lived),  454. 
Ch^nchow  Fu,  56,  62. 
Chdnhai  hsien,  275. 
Ch^nkiang  Fu,    91,    153,    100,    163, 

164,  420,  655. 
Ch^nngan  Fu,  195. 
Ch^npienfu-i  T'ing,  177. 
Ch^nsi  T'ing  or  Barkul,  524. 
Ch^ntsung,  Emperor  (N.  Sung),  458. 
ChdnyQen  Fu,  184,  186,  189. 
Ch^nyaen  T'ing,  177. 
Ch^nchow  Fu,  56. 
Ch'^n  Pasien,  455. 
Ch^ng  Chow,  56,  63. 
Cheng  Kitung.  371. 
Ch^ngteh,  Emperor  (Mings  460. 
Ch^ngting  Fu  (Chihli),  54,  55,  66. 
ChAngt*ung,  Emperor  (Ming),  460. 
Ch^ngyang-kwan,  151. 
Ch*Ang  Wangor  Shi  Hwangti,  450. 
Ch*Ang  Chow,  131,  137,  212. 
Ch*6ngkiang  Fu  (YQnnan),  175. 
Ch'Angteh  Fu  or  Jehol,  66,  77,  78. 
Ch'^ngtsung,  Emperor  (Ytien),  459. 


Ch'^ngta  Fu,  105,  112,  117. 
Ch*^ngtu  Plain,  107,  109,  113. 
Ch*Ang  Wang,  Emperor  (Chow),  449. 
Ch^dnghwa,  Emperor  (Ming),  460. 
Cherchen-Daria,  528. 
Chestnut,  398. 
Cheukia-k'ow,  59,  62. 
Cheuts'un,  84,  87. 
Chevalier  S.,  20,  102,  293. 
Chihli  Province,  8,  05-78. 

,,        Area  and  Population,  8,  66. 

, ,       Aspect  and  Characteristics, 67. 

,,       Climate,  69;  Geology,  67. 

,,        Orography,  67-68. 

,,        Hydrography,  69-70. 

,,        Fauna  and  Flora,  70. 

,,        Agricultural     and      Mineral 

Wealth,  70. 
,,        Industry  and  Commerce,  78. 
,,       Cities  and  Principal  Centres, 

71-78. 
,,        Highways  of  Communication, 

78. 
,,        Open  Ports,  78. 
,,        Coast-line  of,  261-252. 
China,  Aboriginal  Races  of,  4,  342- 
346. 
First  Settlers,  4. 
,,        In    the    different    geological 

periods,  3. 
,,       Area  and  Population,  5. 
,,       Distribution  of  Inhabitants,  5. 
,,       Divisions,  5. 
,,       Names  applied  to  the  country 

and  people,  7,  339. 
,,        Foreign    Relations,   471-473, 

475,  478. 
,,        Emigration  (Chinese  abroad ^ 
478. 
China  Proper  : 

,,      Boundaries,  Area  and  Popu- 
lation, 7-8. 
,,      Present  Divisions,  3  Regions 

or  Basins,  19. 
,,      Geological  Constitution,  10. 
,,      Orography  or  Mountain  Sys- 
tems, 11-13. 
Plains,  13. 
,,      Rivers  and  Lakes  15-16. 
,,      Coast-line,  16,  238-294. 
.,      Fauna  and  Flora,  17-18. 
,,      Government  and  Administra- 
tion, 295-316. 
, ,      Revenue  and  Expenditure,316- 

324,  327,  656. 
,,      Imperial  Maritime  Customs, 

325-328. 
,,      Army  and  Navy,  328-334. 
„      Various  Races,  339-345. 
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,,      Languages,  347-350. 

„      Religions,  350-365. 

,,      Educational  System,  364-370. 

,,      Agriculture,  392-398. 

, ,      Mining  and  Industry,  402-404 . 

,,      Foreign  Trade,  407-422;  645- 
656. 

,,      Means  of  Communication, 425- 
431. 

,,      Railways     (completed,     pro- 
jected), 431-434. 

,,       Imperial  Post  Office,  435-437, 
661-662. 

,,      Telegraphic  Lines  and  Com- 
panies, 437-439. 

,,      Steamship    Lines    and    Com- 
panies to  and  from,  430-440. 
Chinese  Imperial  Dynasties, Synopsis 

of,  446-447. 
Chinese   Empire,   Historical  Sketch 

of,  443-471. 
Chinese  character-writing,  349-350. 
Chinese  Race,  Antiquity  of,  339. 
Chinese    Foreign  Office  or  AVaiwu 

Pu,  298,  464,  469. 
Chinese  Repository  (passim). 
Chinagrass  plant  (Ramie  fibre).  111, 

206,  395. 
China  Review  (passim  i. 
Ch*ichow  Fu,  146,  152. 
Ch4hshui  (Shensi),  44. 
Ch'ihshui  R.,  96,  110. 
Ch'ihk'i  T'ing,  203. 
Chishohn  G.,  442. 
Chou  Han,  467. 
Chouzy  ( Mgrj.  192,  213. 
Chow  Dynasty,  87,  446,  449. 
Chow  Kingdom,  Rise  of,  455. 
Chow  Kung,  449. 
.  Chows  or  Provinces,  453. 
Chowsin,  Emperor  (Yin),  448,  449. 
Ch'oros  tribes  (Kalmuks),  520. 
Christianity  in  China  : 

Catholicism,  353-358. 
Protestantism ,  358-361 . 
Chu-kiang  or  Pearl  river,  202,  204, 

209,  286. 
Chu  Yiusung,  Emperor  (Ming),  461. 
Chu  YQenchang(  Founder  of  the  Ming 

dynasty),  459-460. 
Ch*u  Kingdom,  340. 
Ch'u  Chow,  146,  151. 
Ch*uchow  Fu,  227,  230,  231. 
Chuhai  (Commentator  of  Confucius), 

145,  351. 
Ch'uhsiung  Fu,  177. 
Chungkias   (a  cross  with  Aboriginal 

tribes),  188. 
Chung-kwoh    or    Middle    Kingdom 


(China),  7,  57. 
Chungpa,  110,  113. 
Chungchow  1.  (near  Foochow),  222, 

223. 
Chungt4ao-shan  (Mt.),  51. 
Chungt*ien,  95. 

Chungtsung,  Emperor  (T'ang),  456. 
Chungwei  hsien,  38. 
Ch^ungch^ng,  Emperor  (Ming),  355. 

461,  506. 
Ch'ung-kiang,  (R.),  105,  109,  114. 
Ch*ungk*ing  Fu,  91,  96, 100, 106, 110, 

114,  115,  117,  420,  655. 
Ch*ungming  I.,  157,  262,  271. 
Ch'ungming  Point,  263. 
Ch^ungngan  hsien,  225,  226. 
Churches  aad  Chapels  in  China  : 
,,     Catholic,  357. 
,,     Protestant,  359. 
Chusan  (Cheushan)  Archipelago, 228, 

229,  234,  249,  272,  273. 
Cinnamon,  200,  394. 
Circuits  or  Lus  (old  divisions),  458. 
Circuits    or    Intendancies     (modern 

divisions),  306-307. 
Clark  A.,  484. 
Clark  G.  W.,  193,  372. 
Clark  S.  R.,  193,  372. 
Classics,  Chinese,  350,  364,  365,  374. 
,,         destruction  of,  450. 
,,         restored,  451. 
Clavery  £.,  422,  423. 
Clement  V.  (Pope),  354. 
Climate  of  China,  14-15. 
,,         of  Manchuria,  489. 
,,         of  Mongolia,  515-516. 
,,         of  Turkestan,  526-527. 
of  Tibet,  541-542.     . 
Cloud  F.  D.,  237. 

Clubbed  letter  mails,  535,  661,  662. 
Coal-fields  and  mines,  52,  53,  54,  70, 
83,  80,  91,  107,  112,  115,  120,  134- 
135,  141,  143,   206,   402,   408,  493, 
529. 
Coast-line  of  China,  238-250. 
Ch^kiang,  272-275. 
Chihli,  251-252. 
„  Fokien,  276-280. 

Kiangsu,  261-271. 
,,  Kwangtung,  281-292. 

,,         Shantung,  252-260. 
Coast   Winds   and   Monsoons,   243- 

246. 
Cobhold  R.  H.,  371. 
Colleges  and  Schools  in  China  : 
,,        Government,  867-369. 
Private,  369. 
Collingwood  C,  215,  293. 
Collins  V.  D.,  400, 
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Colo  wan  I.,  288. 

Colquhoun  A.  R.,  103, 173,  192,  213- 

215,   293.  325,  336,  372-373,  391, 

423,  441,  481,  485,  508,  522. 
Commerce  and  Trade,  407-424. 
Commerce  of  the  Open  Ports,  420- 

421,  654-656. 
Commercial    Treaties    with     China 

(1902-1903),  470,  477. 
Communications  in  China,  425-440. 
CompU  P.  L.  Le.  371,  374,  441. 
Confucius  or  K*ung  Futze,   65,  80, 

87»  351,  352,  444,  449,  456,  458. 
Confucianism,  350-351,  379-380. 
Conservancy  Board  (Hwangp'u),  270, 

660. 
Constitution  promised  by  the  Throne, 

471. 
Consulates,    Establishment  of,   475. 
Consuls,  Court  of,  267. 
Conveyance,  Modes  of,  427. 
Conway  Sir  W.,  556. 
Copper,  83,  84, 112, 135, 136, 149, 180, 

182,  187,  207,  402,   493,   529,   534, 

553. 
Cordes,  441. 
Cordier  H.  E.,   165,  214,   237,  338, 

384,  385,  441,  480. 
Comaby  W.  A.,  138,  378,  380,  381, 

389. 
Cothonay  R,  P.,  235. 
Cotton  plant,  394,  395,  397. 
Cotton   Piece-goods  and   yarn  (im- 
ported), 413-414,649. 
Cotton-spinning  and  weaving  mills, 

404. 
Council,  Grand,  74,  297. 
Coup  d'etat  (of  Prince  Kung),  464. 
Courant  M.,  20,  371,  390,  422. 
Courbet,  Admiral.  467. 
Courcy  fde),  370,  374,  378,  391,  399, 

405,  422. 
Court  of  Censors,  74,  300. 

,,      of  Consuls,  267. 

,,      of  Sacrificial  Worship,  301. 

,,      of  State  Ceremonial,  301. 
Court,  Mixed  (Shanghai),  267. 

,,       Underlings,  311. 
Courtellemont  191. 
Couvreur  F.  S.,  375. 
Coxinga,  462. 
Crabouillet,  371. 
Crops  (see  Agriculture),  18,  60,  393- 

394. 
Crosby  O.  T.,  536,  556. 
Culbertson  M,  S.,  378. 
Cumfrey  (Ti-hwang),  61. 
Cummings  C.  F.,  236,  237,  291,  293. 
Cunninghairiy  338,  555. 


Currency,  Chinese,  316. 

,,  Necessity  of  uniformity  in, 

320-321. 

Currents  on  the  China  Coast,  240, 

249,  255,  263,  273,   276,  279,  283, 

291. 

Curzon,   Sir  G,   N.,   294,   379,  389. 

401,  442. 
Customs,    Imperial    Maritime,    325- 
328. 
, ,  Revenue  collected  by ,  327 , 

656. 
Customs,  Native,  323. 
Cyclic  Period,  Origin  of,  444. 
Cyclones  (SQenfung),  245. 

Dabry,  338. 

Dabry  de   Thiersant,  382,  383,  401, 

481. 
Dahlman  R.  P..  382. 
Dalai  Lama,  The,  517,  546,  548,  554, 

555. 
Dalai-Nor,  Lake,  491. 
Dalny   or  Talienwan,  492,  500-501, 

505. 
Daours,  (in  Manchuria),  493. 
Darjeeling,  451. 
Darwent  C.  E.,  166,  442. 
Daryl  P.,  378,  390,  399,  405. 
Dautremerf  191. 
David,    Pert  Armand,    20,    46,   64, 

137,  235,  521. 
David  et  Oustalet,  20. 
Davis,  Sir  J,  F.,   88,   103,  214,  215, 

237,  243,  380,  381,   399,  405,  441, 

479,  483,  521. 
Darwin  Prince  G.  if.,  293. 
Day  H.,  401. 
Dean  W..  387. 
Deasy,  Captain  U.,  556. 
Debesse,  Pere  A..  375. 
Deblenne,  371. 

Dechevrens,  Pere  M.,  166,  293. 
Decken  (de),  555. 
Deep  Bay,  284. 

Deer,  Grotto  of  the  White,  145. 
Deer  horns,  113,  498,  553. 
Degrees,  Literary,  365,  455. 

in  the  New  System,  368. 
Delamarre,  479. 
Delaroche-Vernet,  88. 
Delta,  Si-kiang  or  Canton,  202,  203, 

205,  206,  211. 
Denby  Ch.,  389. 
Denham  J.  E.,  237. 
Denmark,  Relations  with  China,  474. 
Dennis  J.  8.,  387. 
Dennis  N.  B.,  342,  522,  376. 
Depung  Monastery  (Lhasa),  552. 
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Deschamps,  165. 
Desert,  Gobi,  529,  535. 

Takla-makaii,  530,  535. 
Desgodins  C.  H.,  555. 
Deahaines,  385. 
DevMa  O.,  382,  481. 
Dialects,  Multiplicity  of,  347,  348. 
Dictionaries    for   the    study  of  the 

Chinese    Language    and   Dialects, 

347^77. 
Dikes  {see  Embankments). 
Diospyrus-kaki  or  Persimmon,  398. 
Divisions  of  China,  Regional,  19. 
,,       Provincial,  5,8.304-305,471. 
,,       Territorial,  306-310. 
Djaghing-gol,  River,  25. 
Doberck  W.,  293. 

Docks  and  Dockyards,  223,  334,  404. 
Dodd  or  Pehting  Island,  278. 
Dog  in  China,  17,398. 
Dokeria,  The  Three  Peaks  of,  13,  182. 
Dollars,  Spanish  or  Carolus,  319. 
Mexican,  320. 
,,         Canton,  Hupeh,  Hongkong, 
320. 
Dolon-Nor,  70,  77,  491. 
Domestic  Animals  of  China,  17,  398. 
Doolittle  J.,  ^336,  371,  375,  379,  388, 

391. 
Double  Island  or  Masa,  281,  284. 
Douglas  Sir  R.,  335,  337,   370-371, 

374,   378-379,  384,  389,  391,  399, 

442,  479,  483-485,  521. 
Dowager  \Vu,  Empress,  456. 
Duck,  Mandarin,  206. 
Duclos,  404, 
Dudgeon  J.,  400. 
Du/^s  W.,  376. 
Dufoumy,  292. 
Dujardin-Baumetz,  422. 
Duke,  Hereditary  title  of,  315. 

,,       of  Ts'in,  449. 
Durand,  38G. 
Dust-storms  in  North-China,  23,  59, 

69. 
Dutch  in  China,  473. 

,,        settle  in  Formosa,  473. 

,,        Embassies  to  Peking,  473. 
Dyer  Ball  J.,  335-338,  370^373,  376- 

377, 379, 380-383,  386-388,  391,  401, 

423,  442,  479,  483-485,  508,  522. 
Dynasties,  Synopsis  of  the  Chinese 

Imperial,  446. 
Dynasty,  The  Chow,  449;  Han,  451- 

453  ;  Hsia,  448  ;  Ming,  460  :  Shang 

or  Yin,  448  ;  Sung,  454-457  ;  T'ang, 

456  ;  rats*ing  or  Manchu,  461-471: 

Tsin,   453-454;  Ts'in,  450;   Ytten 

or  Mongol,  459. 


Earthquakes,  51,  154. 
East-India    Company    trades     with 
Canton,  287. 
,,    Its  monopoly  ceases,  287. 
Eastern  China  Sea  or  Tung-hai,  241. 
Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  432,  503. 
Eastern  Turkestan  {see  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan ^  523-537. 
Ebi-Nor  Lake,  528. 
Eden  G.  H,.  374,  378. 
Edible  birds'  nests,  268. 
Edict,  the  Sacred,  462. 

,,       abolishing  opium,  396-397. 
regulating    the     Educational 
System,  367,  471. 
,,       promising  a  Constitution  and 
a  represent!  ve  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment, 471. 
Edkins  J..  88,  103,  336,  372, 378,  381, 

386,  388,  400,  405,  482,  521-522. 
Edkins  Mn  J.,  371. 
Fxiucation,  364-370 ;  390-392. 

,,  Old  system  of,  its  draw- 

backs, 364-3fi5. 
,,  Modem   system   of,  367- 

368. 

,,  in    Government    Schools 

exclusively    Confucian, 

369. 

,,  in  Mission   Schools,  369. 

,,  Students  sent  abroad  for 

modern,  369. 
,,  Praiseworthy    efforts   to 

promote,  369. 
,,  Obstacles  to  success  in, 

369. 
Edivards  E.  H.,  390,  508. 
Eggs,  Large  export  of,  to  Japan,  150, 
160,  412,  648. 
,,      Preserved,  136,234. 
Egingol  River,  512. 
Egmont  Hake  H.,  480. 
Eitel  E.  J.,   215,  373,  376,  380-382, 

388,  391,  423,  484. 
Ektagh  Altai  or  Central  Altai  Mts., 

511. 
Elders,  Village,  309-310. 

,,      chosen  from  the  local  Gentry, 

309. 
,,      their  functions,  310. 
Eleuths,  462,  515,  520. 
Elliot,  Captain,  474. 
Ellis  H.,  484. 

Embankments,      to      restrain     the 

Hwang-ho,  27, 28,61. 

,,  on  the  Coast  of  Kiang- 

su,  155,  271. 
,,  at  the   mouth  of  the 

Yangtze  R.,  262. 
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„  along  the  Grand  Canal 

(Kiangsu),  155,  228, 
429. 
Embassies  to  China,  from  the  Popes, 
472 ;  the  Portuguese,  473  ;  the 
Dutch,  473; 
Great  Britain  (Lord  Macartney), 
462,  (Lord  Amherst),  463,  474. 
Russia,  474. 
Emigration,  Statistical  tables  of,  478. 
Emperor  of  China,  Names  given  to, 
295-296  ;  resides  in  Peking,  74  ; 
has  private  hunting  grounds 
near  Peking,  74  ;  country-seat 
at  Jehol,77,  464; 
his  position  in  the  Government, 
295  ;  chooses  Successor  to  the 
Throne,  296  ; 
Censors  may  animadvert  on  his 

conduct,  300 ; 
receives  directly  credentials  of 
Foreign  Ambassadors,  470. 
Empress  of  China,   Names  given  to, 

296. 
Empress-Dowager  Wu  Heu,  456. 
Empress-DowagerTz'ehsi. 

forms  with  Prince  Kung  a  Re- 
gency during  minority  of  the 
Emperor  T'ungchi,  464 ; 
becomes    again   Regent    during 

minority  of  KwangsCi,  466: 
withdraws   from  Regency  after 

marriage  of  Kwangsa,  467  ; 
resumes  for  the  third  time  the 
Regency  to  stay  hasty  reforms, 
468; 
during  the  Boxer  crisis,  orders 
extermination    of    all     Forei- 
gners, 469 ; 
flees  to  Singan  Fu  till  peace  res- 
tored, 469 ; 
returns  and  re-entersPeking,470; 
begins  Era  of  reorganization, 471. 
Encyclopaedia,  Chinese  : 

compiled  under  the  Mings,  460. 
under  Kanghsi,  462. 
English,  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
China,  474. 
Portuguese  jealousy  of,  474. 
send  embassies  to   Peking 
(considered     as     tribute- 
bearers),  462,  463,  474. 
Trade   stopped  at  Canton, 

474. 
Wars  with  China,  463,  464, 

469,  474. 
Trade  with  China,  269,  409, 
411,413,414,417,420,422, 
645,649, 650, 652, 653, 654. 


, ,         Trading  Houses  andTraders 

in  China,  346,  420,  654. 
, ,  Share  in  China's  Com  merce , 

418,  654. 
, ,         Shipping  and  Tonnage,  418, 

654. 
,,  Steamship     Lines     to    and 

from  China,  439-440. 
,,  Population     at    Shanghai, 

267. 
,,  Railway  enterprise  in  Chi- 

na, 430-433. 
,,  Treaties  with    China,   463, 

464,  474,  475,  477,  555. 
Enselnie  H.  507. 
Envoys,  Chinese,  to  Foreign  Courts, 

298  (see  Ambassadors). 
Ergik-Tangak  Mts.,   511. 
E884yric,  102. 
Etsingol  River,  36,  514. 
Estuary  of  the  Min-kiang  (Min  R.), 
276,  278. 
ofthe  Yung-kiang,  274-275. 
of  the  Yangtze,  261,  263. 
ofthe  Han-kiang,  281,  284. 
EtaUmajorde  Vlndo-Chine,  191,213, 

214. 
Eulfu  or  Assistant  Magistrate,  311. 
Eulhai  Lake  fYiinnan),  180,  345. 
Eunuchs,  459,  460,  461. 
Eurasia,  2. 
Europeans,    Early    Relations    with 

China,  471-472, 
Ever-victorious  Army,  465,  476. 
Examinations,  Literary,  365-367. 

Military,  370. 
Exner  A.  H.,  337. 
Expenditure  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 

324. 
Exports  from  China,    Value  of,  409, 
412, 415, 416, 417,  645, 648, 651-652. 
Ezra  E.  J.,  383. 

Faber  E.,  375,  378,  380,  381,  479. 
Factories  at  Canton,  209,  473  : 
burned  by  the  Chinese,  464  ; 
established  at  Sancian  and  Lam- 
pa  by  the  Portuguese,  473. 
Fagg  J.  J.,  389. 

Fah    Hsien,    Buddhist    Monk,    472. 
Fakum^n,  506. 
Famine,    Depopulation    caused    by, 

21,  467. 
Fan,  Dike  of  Duke,  155. 
Fanch*6ng  (Hupeh),  129. 
Fang  Family  (tea-merchants),  408. 
Fans,    Manufacture  and  Export  of, 

115, 144, 158, 209, 232, 233, 234,408. 
Fan-palm,  180. 
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Fan-tze  or  Tanguts,  38. 

Fati  (Hwangti),  209. 

Fatshan  or  Fohshan,   204,  210,  211, 

212. 
Fauna  of  China,  Generalities,  16-17, 
Ch^kiang,  231 ;  Chihli,  70. 

,,       Fokien,  221 ;  Honan,  60. 

,,       Hunan,  134  ;  Hupeh,  124. 

,,       Kansu,  36;  Kiangsi,  142. 

,,       Kiangsu,     156-157;     Kwang- 
tung,  206. 

,,       Kwangsi,  108;  Kweichow,i87. 

,,       Manchuria,    492;    Mongolia, 
515. 

,,       Nganhwei,  149;  Shansi,  52. 

,,       Shantung,  83  ;  Shensi,  42. 

,,       Sinkiang,528;Szechw'an,lll. 

,,       Tibet,  544;  Yunnan,  180. 
Fauvel  A.,    88,   165,  236,   292,   386, 

400,  441. 
Favier  (Mgr,,  87,  386. 
Feer  L.,  521. 
Fei-ho  R.,  148. 
F^nchow  Fu,  48,  53. 
F^nfu  or  Deputy  Magistrate,  311. 
F^n-ho  R.,  26,  41,  45,  48,  61,  55. 
Ferguson  J.  C,  391. 
Fergusson,  484. 
Ferreira  do  Amaral,  288,  473. 
Ferry-boats,  27,  429. 
Feu  Chow,  115,  186. 
Feu-kiang,  110,  113. 
Fielde  A.  A/.,  376. 
Filature    silk    establishments,    268, 

404. 
Finances  of  China,  321,  324,  431. 
Fink  C,  166,  385. 
Finn  J.,  383. 
Fire-crackers,  412,  648. 
Firewood,  Scarcity  of  in  China,  393. 
Fish,  Various  kinds  in  China,  17. 

,,     extensively   reared  and  eaten, 
163,  222,  398. 

,,     scarce  in  Chihli,  70. 
Fish-skin   Tartars  or  Goldi,  493,  496. 
Fisher  C.  B..  480. 
Five  Sovereigns,  Period  of,   444. 
Flag,   British,  appears  for  the   first 
time  in  China,  474. 

,,     Chinese,  418,  653. 
Flat  Rocky   Point,   * 'litis"  wrecked 

at,  252. 
Fleet,  Chinese,  333-334. 

,,       destroyed  at  Canton,  464. 

,,       at  Foochow,  467. 

,,       at  Weihaiwei,  468. 
Fleming  G..  508. 
Hora  of  China,  16,  18. 

,,     of  each  Province  (see  Fauna). 


Flour,  American,  411,  413,  647,649. 
Fogs  on  the  China  Coast,  246. 

,,      in  YGnnan,  175,  178. 
Fohshan  or  Fatshan,  204,-210,211, 

212. 
Fokien  Province,   8,    121,   202,  207, 
217-226,  276-280. 
Area    and  Population,   218. 
Aspect   and  Characteristics, 

219  ;  Climate,  219. 
Geology,    219  :    Orography, 

219. 
Hydrography,  220-221, 
Fauna  and  Flora,  221. 
Agricultural     and      Mineral 

Wealth,  221-222. 
People  and  language,  222. 
Cities  and  Principal  Centres, 

222-225. 
Industry  and  Commerce,225. 
Highways    of    Communica- 
tion, 225-226. 
Coast-line  and  Ports, 276-280. 
Fomien  or  Fohweik'u,  198. 
Foochow,  217,  218,  219,  222-223,  226. 
,,  Sketch-map   of   and  app- 

roaches to,  220,  278. 
,,  Description  of,  222-223. 

Dialect,  348. 
,,  Foreign  trade  of,  223,  420, 

656:  Arsenal,  223. 
,,  Fleet  captured  by  Admiral 

Courbet,  467. 
Food  of  the  Chinese,   in  the  North, 
18,  71,  394. 
,,  Centre  and    South,    18, 

394 
Forbes  R.  B.,   423. 
Forbes  F.  E.,  293,  380,  391,  399,  480. 
Forbes  and  Hamsley.  20. 
Force  P..  400. 
Foreign  Concessions,  16. 

,,         Relations  with  China,  471- 
477. 
Trade    of    China,    407-424  ; 
645-656. 
,,         Ports   open   to  Trade,   326, 
463.  654. 
Foreign  Debt  of  China,  324. 
Foreigners  in  China  : 

,,        opposition  to  their  entering 
the  country,  358. 
hatred  of  by    Chinese,  462, 
463,  465, 
,,        refusal    to    treat    them    on 

terms  of  equality,  463. 
,,        assieged  in    Peking,  469. 
,,        massacred,     465,    466,    469, 
475,  476. 
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Foreign  Population  in    China «   325, 

346,    357,    359,    420,   422, 

654,  657. 

„        at  Hank'ow,  128. 

,,        in  Hongkong,  285. 

,,        at  Shanghai,  267. 

at  Ts*ingtao,  258,  422. 
Forests,  scanty  in  China  Proper,  157, 
198,  393. 
,,        abundant     in     Manchuria, 
492, 493, 494;  in  Mongolia, 
515;   in  Turkestan,  528; 
in  Tibet,  544. 
Forke  A.,  375,  376. 
Formosa  or  T*aiwan,  217,  223,  224, 
410,  413,  646,  649. 
,,         Dutch  in,  473. 
,,         occupied  by  Coxinga,  462. 
, ,        annexed  by  China,  462, 471 . 
,,         blockaded  by  the  French, 

467. 
,,         ceded  to  Japan,  468,  471. 
Formosa  Channel,  218,  240,  241, 243, 

245,  249,  276. 
Forts,  Taku,  252,  464,  469. 
FoHune  H.,  166,  236,  237,  293,   400. 
Fo8ter  MnA„  376. 
Foumier  Convention,  467. 
FowUr,  237. 

France,  Relations   with  China,  473- 
474. 
,,      joins  England  against  China, 

464,  475. 
,,       negotiates  Treaties  with  Chi- 
na, 463,  467,  475. 
,,       obtains  important  rights  for 
Catholic  Religion,  464, 475. 
,,       expels  T*aip*ing  rebels  from 
Ch^kiang,  476. 
K'ungt*ung  I.  ceded  to,  256. 
,,       in  AnnamandTongking,  467. 
,,       conflict  with  China,  467. 
. ,       leases  Kwangchow-wan,  213, 

290,  291,  468,  477. 
,,       protests  against  occupation 
of  Manchuna  by  Japan,  468. 
,,       occupies  Peking  with  Allies, 
469,  477. 
Trade  with  China,  410,  418, 
646. 
,,       exports  wine  to  China,  411 : 

imports  silk,  415-416. 
,,       Trading  Houses  and  Traders 

in  China,  346,  430,  654. 
,,       Shipping  and  Tonnage,  418, 

420,  653-654. 
,,       Steamship  Lines  to  and  from 
China,  439-440. 
Franchet,  20. 


Francis  Xavier,  St.,  282,  354. 
Franciscan  Friars  visit  China,  472. 
,,      labour  in  the  China  Mission, 
354,  355,  356. 
Frangoia,  214. 
Frandon,  422. 
Franke  O.,  88,  373. 
Freeinan-Mitford  A.  JB.,    216,   294, 

336,  521. 
French  Missionaries  to  China,  355, 
356,  357,  473-474,  475. 
,,        Consul  massacred  at  T4en- 

tsin,  465. 
,,        Cemeteries      desecrated     by 

Boxers,  469. 
,,       Concession  (Shanghai),  266, 

267. 
,,       Population  at  Shanghai,  267. 
,,       Railway  enterprise  in  China, 

431,  433. 
,,       Telegraphic  connection  with 

China,  438. 
,,        Postal     Establishments     in 
China,  435,  437. 
Frey,  Giniral  338,  481. 
FroCj  PereL.t  (Sicawei  Observatory), 

20,  293. 
Fruit-trees  of  China,  18,  36,  37,  53, 

60,  83,  187,  198,  231,  394,  398. 
Fu  or  Prefecture  (territorial  divis- 
ion including  chief-town),  306-307. 
Fuchow  Fu(Kiangsi),  140. 
Fuhk*ai,  196. 
Fuhling  or  Imperial  Mausolea  (near 

Mukden),  497. 
Fuhning  Fu,  218,  225. 
Fuhsi,  Founder  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, 63,  443,  444. 
Funghwang  ch*dng,  487,  504,  506. 
Funghwang-shan   (one  of  the  Hills 

near  Sungkiang  Fu),  159. 
Fungning  hsien,  78. 
Fungshui  (native  Geomancy),  466. 
Fungsiang  Fu,  39,  44. 
Fungt'ien  or  Mukden,  487,  488,497. 
Fungyang  Fu   (Nganhwei),  63,  146, 

150-151. 
Funiu-shan   Mt.),  57,  59,  60,  92, 122. 
Furs,  44,   53,  54,   75,  78,  114,   150. 
182,  199,  412,   495,  496,  501,  532, 
545,  648. 
Fusan  (Fushan),  461. 
Fu-yin  or  Governor  of  Peking,  74. 


Gabelentz,   G.    (Von   der),   380,  381, 

508. 
Gabet  M.  (Lazarist)  visits  Lhasa,  552. 
Gadoffre,  165. 
Gaide,  372. 
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Gaillard,  Pert  Z..,  IftS. 

Gainet,  378,  379.  390,  399,  422. 

Galdan  Monastery  (Lhasa),  552. 

Gall  Pere  S.  U.  379. 

Gall-nuts,  187. 

GalloU  L.,  20. 

Gambir,  false,  200. 

Gandar,  Pere  D.,  165,  441. 

Gap  Rock  or  Maweichow,  283. 

Garaix  J.,  294. 

Gardner  C.  T..  389. 

Garrisons,  Manchu,  329. 

Gartok  (Kotak'oh),  549,  554,  555. 

Gaubil,  Pkre  A..  479,  521. 

Gauthier,  338. 

Gauzes,   Soochow,  in  little  demand 

by  Foreigners,  404. 
Gaztelu,  375. 
Gee  N.  G.,  392. 
Genaehr  J.,  389. 
Genghis-Khan  (the  Greatest  Khan), 

origin  of,  515,  517. 
Gennevoiae  F.,  378,  379. 
Geographical    Terms,     Signification 

of,  640-644. 
Geology  of  China,  Generalities  : 
China   in  the  different  Geological 
Periods,  3;    Geological  Consti- 
tution of  the  soil,  10  ;  Predom- 
inant rocks  of  the  Chinese  soil, 
3 ;  Present  Geological  action,  3 ; 
Geological  Map  of  North  China, 
9 ;  Geological  Sketch-map  of  the 
Chinese  Provinces  bordering  on 
Tongking,  169 ;   Valleys  of  the 
Peh-ho  and  of  the  Hwang-ho, 
22-23;   Valleys  of  the  Yangtze 
and  of  the  Hwai-ho,  91-92 ;   Si- 
kiang  valley,  168. 
Geology  of  each  Province  : 
,,  Ch^kiang,238,231;  Chihli,67,70. 
,,  Fokien,  219,  222;  Honan,  57,  60. 
„  Hunan,  132, 135;  Hupeh,  132, 125. 
,,  Kansu,  31,33;  Kiangsi,  141,143. 
,,  Kiangsu,  154, 157;  Kwangsi,  196. 
,,  Kwangtung,  203,  206,  207. 
,,  Kweichow,  185,  187;  Nganhwei, 

147,  149. 
,,  Shansi,    50,    55;    Shantung,    80 

(with  Geological  Map),  83. 
,,  Shensi,  31,  40,  42. 
,,  Szechw*an,  106-107,  111-112. 
,,  YQnnan,  177,  180. 
Geology  of  the  Dependencies  : 
,,  Manchuria,  488,  493. 
,,  Mongolia,    510,   515;    Sinkiang, 
525;  Tibet,  539. 
Geological  "Works  on  China,  6. 
Geomancy  or  Fungshui,  466. 


German  Missionaries  killed  in  Shan- 
tung, 477. 
,,     Ambassador  massacred  in  Pe- 
king,    469;     China     erects 
monument  in  expiation,469. 
,,     Population  at  Shanghai,  267; 
at  Hank*ow,  128:  atTs'ing- 
tao,  422.    . 
,,     Railway  enterprise  in  China, 

432,  434. 
, ,    Postal  Establishments  in  China, 
435. 
Germany,  Relations  with  China,  474. 
,,     protests  against  occupation  of 

Manchuria  by  Japan,  468. 
, ,     Kiaochow  leased  to,  85, 87,  258- 

260,  468,  477. 
,,     obtains    mining   and    railway 
privileges  in  Shantung,  468. 
,,     occupies  Peking  with  Allies, 

469,  477, 
,,     Imperial  Prince  sent  by  China 

to  apologise  to,  469. 
„     Trade  with  China,  410,  646. 
,,     exports  dyes  and  colours,  411: 

cotton  goods,  413. 
,,     Trading  Houses  and  Traders 

in  China,  346,  420,  654. 
,,     Shipping    and  Tonnage,   418, 

653-654. 
,,     Steamship  Lines  to  and  from 
China,  439,  440. 
Gervay  Af  wsion,  191. 
Gialbo  or  King  (Tibet),  545. 
Giants,  believed  to  exist  in  the  first 

Ages,  443. 
Giles  H.  A.,   6,  370,   374-376,   381, 

382,  406,  479. 
Gill  W.,  103,  118,  138,  192. 
Gilman  F.  G.,  372. 
Gilmour  J.,  521. 
Ginger,  206,  221. 

Ginseng,  114,  234,  411,  413,  492, 498. 
Giqueh  476. 

Gobi  Desert,  of  Mongolia,  509,  512- 
513. 
of  Turkestan,  529-530. 
Godard,  377. 

Godown  or  Warehouse,  160. 
Gcedertz,  88. 

Gold  in  China,  42,  54,  83,  112,  114, 
125,  135,  149,  198,  222. 
,,     in  Manchuria,  493,  501. 
,,     in  Turkestan,  528. 
„     in  Tibet,  545,  553. 
Golden  Horde  or  Kin  Tartars,  71. 
Goldi  or  Fish-skin  Tartars,  493. 
Goodrich  G.,  376. 
Gordon,  General,  465,  476. 
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Government  and  Administration  : 
„       Central,  296-301. 
,f       Provincial f  301-816. 
,,       of  Manchuria,  488,  504-505. 
,,       of  Mongolia,  519-520. 
,,       of  Chinese    Turkestan,   533- 

534. 
,,       of  Tibet,  545-547. 
Governors   of   Provinces,   301,    302, 
303,  305 ;  duties  of,  303. 
,,         responsible  to  Central  Gov- 
ernment, 303. 
Gough,  Sir  Hugh,  takes  Shanghai,266. 
Gough  Island,  264,  G60. 
Grain  cultivated  in  China,  18, 3C,  42, 
60, 70, 71, 83, 111, 124, 134, 142,149, 
157, 180, 187, 198, 206, 221, 231,394. 
Grain  Intendant,  303,  306. 
Grain  Tax  and  Revenue,  321,  322. 
Grain  Transport  Ad  ministration, 303, 

330. 
Grammars  for  Chinese  Language,375. 
for  Manchu,  508. 
,,        for  Mongol,  522. 
,,        for  Tibetan,  557. 
Grand  Council,  74,  297.    , 
,,      Court  of  Revision,  300. 
,,      Secretariat,  74,  297. 
Grand  Canal  («ee  Canal). 
Grandidier,  404. 
Grandprey  (de),  338. 
Grapes,  52,  77,83,493,  544. 
Graphite  (found  in  Mongolia),  515. 
Grasscloth  plant,  111,  206,  395,  412, 

648. 
Graves  R.  H.,  372. 
Gravikre  J.  (de  la),  292. 
Great  Britain  in  China  {see  English). 
Great  Khingan  or  Hsingngan),  513. 
Great  Wall,  26-29,  33,  39,  69. 

,,     construction  and  length  of,  29, 

450. 
,,     erected     against     Huns     and 

Tunguses,  29,  451. 
,,    repaired  under  the  Mings,  450, 

460. 
,,     of  little  value  to-day,  29. 
,,     Passes  through  it,  29,  55. 
,,     Region  within  and  without,  29. 
Green  G.  R.,  399. 
Green  J.,  237. 

Green  Standard  Army,  330. 
Grenard,  46,  63,  555. 
Greslon  A„  479. 
Grillieres,  191. 

Groot  (de),  J,  M,J„  378,  379. 
Grosier,  6,  64,  88,  118, 138, 165, 191, 
193,  213,  214,  236,  237,  371,  391, 
399,  405,  422,  507,  521. 


Gro9Jean,  404. 

Grotto  of  the  White  Deer.  145. 

Groundnut,  158,  160,  198,  200,  206, 

210,  233,  394,  395,  412,  648. 
Grueber  Fr.  (Jesuit),  visits  Lhasa,552. 
Guam,  Telegraphic  line  to,  439. 
Guava,  198. 
Gueluy,  535. 

Guia  Lighthouse  (Macao),  249,  283. 
Guiakio  or  Yalung  River,  544. 
Giiignes  (del  374,  482,  520. 
Guinness  M .,  388. 
Guiot  L.,  386. 
Gulfs  (see  Bays). 
Gum,  44, 187,  397. 
Gumpach  J.  (Von),  484. 
Gunboats,  Chinese,  334. 
Gundry  G.,  293. 
Gundry  R.  S.,  30.  166,  214,  237,  293, 

337,  338,  379,  382,  387,  391,  405, 

423,  441,  483. 
Guppy  H.  B.,  103. 
Gurkhas  invade  Tibet,  402. 
,,         conquer  Nepal,  554. 
,,         enter    Tibet    with    British 
Expedition,  555. 
Gutzlaff  G.,  88,  89, 118, 137, 138, 165, 

166,    192-193,    213-216,    236,  237, 

293,  374,  377,  379,  388,  399,  405, 

423,  479,  480,  507,  521,  536. 
Gutzlaff  1.  or  Tach^h,  263,  273. 
Tides  at,  263. 
,,       Telegraph  station  at,  438. 
Gyantse  (Tibet),  550,  554. 
Gymnastics     in     modern     Chinese 

schools,  368. 
Gypsum,  86,  231. 

Hachun-Gobi  Desert,  530. 
Hackmann  H.,  382. 
Hager  J.,  374. 
Hai  Chow,  154,  261. 
Haikwan  or  Customs  Tael,  31 8«  408, 
410. 
„       weight  of,  318. 
,,       par  value  of,  318. 
,,       fluctuation    through    fall    in 
silver,  318. 
Gold  equivalent  of  (1870-1906), 
319. 
Hailar  or  Khailar,  495.         "^ 
HailQ-tao  or  Alceste  I.,  255. 
Hailun  -T*ing,  488. 
Hailung  Fu,  487. 

Haim^n  (in  Kiangsu,  near  mouth  of 
Yangtze   R.),  97,  154,  157, 
261,  262,  263,  271. 
„       its  inhabitants,  157,  158,271. 
,,       language  spoken,  158. 
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,f       communications    by    steam- 
boat with  Shanghai,  271. 
Hainan  I.,  203,  282. 

,,       Capital  of,  202,  212,  282. 
,,       Area  and  population,  282. 
,,       Geological  formation,  203. 
,,       Fauna  and  Flora,  206. 
,,       Aboriginal  tribes  of,  207,282, 

343,  344-345. 
,,       dialect  spoken,  207,  348. 
„       exports,  211,  291. 
,,       Lighthouses  of,  283-284. 
Haiphong,  290-291. 
Hait*an  Bay  (Fokien),  276. 
Hait'an  I.,  278. 
Haitian  Pass,  276. 
Hakkas  or  K'ohkias  (aliens,  squat- 
ters), 198,  199,  207,  343. 
,,       original  home  of,  207,  344. 
actual  race,  199;  character  of 
343,  344. 
,,       principal  habitat  of,  199,  343. 
„       furnish  many  emigrants,  207. 
part   transported  to  Kwangsi 
and  Hainan  I.,  344. 
,,       dialect  of,  207,  343. 
,,       books  for  learning,  377. 
Halde  fduj,    88,   118,   137,  165,  192, 
193,   213,  214,  236,  271,  378,  381 
385,  441,  479,  507,  521. 
Hall  W.  H.,  480. 
Halloran  A.L.,  293. 
Hami   or  Hahmih   T'ing,   36,3,  460, 

524,  526,  529,  534. 
Hamilton  A.  B.,  236. 
Hampden  du  Bose  H.  C,  166,  378. 
Han  Dynasty,  446,  451-453. 
,,       its  Founder,  Liupang,  451. 
,,       Former  or  Western,  451. 
,,       Emperors  of,  451. 
„       waged  war  against  Huns,  451 . 
,,       Later  or  Eastern,  452. 
,,       introduced  Buddhism,  452. 
,,       held  intercourse  with  Roman 

Empire,  452. 
,,       last  Emperors  of,  452. 
,,       general  character  of,  452. 
Han  Dynasty,  Posterior,  457. 
Han  J6n   or  **Men  of  Han"   (name 

taken  by  the  Chinese),  7,  452. 
Han  River,  120,  122,  123,  124. 

„     Valley,  124,  125. 
Hanchung  Fu  (Shensi),  39,  44,  123. 
Han-hai  or  rainless  sea  (Gobi  Desert) 

509-510. 
Hank'ow,  93,  97,  122,    125-127,  1,30, 
326,  421,  655. 
,,       Sketch-map  of,  126. 
,,       distance  from  sea-coast,  98. 


,,       from  Shanghai,  100-101. 

,,       flow  of  Yangtze  at,  99. 

,,       Population  of,  125;  Foreign 

trading  Houses  at,  128. 
,,       Shipping  and  Trade,  127-128, 

421,  655. 
,,       exports   brick-tea  to  Russia, 
417, 652;  Railway  to  Peking, 
102,  431. 
Hanlin  or    Imperial   Academy,  299- 

300,  459. 
Hansay  508. 
Hanyang  Fu  (Hupeh),  121,  124,  125, 

126,  127-128,  458. 
Hangchow   Fu,   159,   227,   229,  230, 
232,  235,  458. 
,,       terminus  of  Grand  Canal,  230, 

235. 
, ,       Bay  of,  272, 273;  Bore  or  eagre, 

230,  272. 
,,       Capital  of  the    Empire   under 
the    Southern    Sungs,   235, 
458. 
,,       famous  for  its  beautiful  site, 

159,  232. 
,,       devastated  by  the  T*aip'ings, 

282. 
„       Trade  of,  232,  421,  655. 
,,       Steamship        communication 
with  Shanghai,  271. 
Hao  or  Ch'angngan  hsien,  447,  449. 
Happer  A.  P.,  370,  385. 
Harbin,  96,  503,  505. 
Harlez  C.  fdeh  372,  377,  379. 
Hart,  Sir  Robert.  320,  321,  325,  337, 

423,435,481,  500. 
Hart  V.C.,  118,380. 
Hart  E.,  401. 
Hasaenstein,  88. 
Havret  Pere  H.,  46,  165,  383. 
Hawks-Pott  F.  L.,  377,  479,  481. 
Hayashi,  Baron,  500. 
Hayward  G.  W.,  536. 
Heaven    together    with    the    Earth, 
object    of   Imperial    wor- 
ship, 353,  378-379. 
,,         Dowager  Empress  Wu  Heu 
offers  the    Annual   sacri- 
fices to,  456. 
,,        alone  great,  444  ;  Yao  imit- 
ated it,  444. 
,,        sends  calamities  and  misfor- 
tunes, 295. 
,,        punishes  unworthy  Rulers, 

448. 
,,        withdraws    mandate    from 

Princes,  295. 
,,        Emperor  is  its   Vicegerent 
(T*ientze),  295. 
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,,        Temple  of,  in  Peking,  73,74. 
Heddt  J.,  399. 
Htdley  J.,  88,  336,  522. 
Heh-ho  or  Hei-ho  (R.),  35. 
Hehlung-kiang  or  Amur  R.,  475,  489- 

490. 
Hehlungkiang  chdng  or  Aigun,  494. 
Hehshui  T'ing,  488. 
Heir  to  the  Throne  : 
,,     under  the  Hsia  dynasty,  448. 
,,     actually  chosen  by  the  reigning 
Emperor,  296. 
Hemp,  42,  83,  111,  158,  187,  207,  223, 

231,  412,  492,  048. 
Hemsley,  557. 

H^ngchow  Fu,  131,  132,  135-136. 
H4ng-shan  (Hunan),  13,  132. 
Henrion,  384. 
Henry  .4.,  20,  372. 
Hertslet,  Sir  £".,  485. 
Heude,  Pere  P.,  20,  166. 
Heu  Chow  or  Posterior  Chow,  457. 
Heuchu,  last  Kmperor  of  the  Minor 

Han,  453,  455. 
Heu  Han  or  Posterior  Hnn,  457. 
Heuki   I.  and   Lighthouse  (Miaotao 

Islands),  254. 
Heu  Liang  or  Posterior  Liang,  457. 
Heu  T'ang  nr  Posterior  T'ang,  457. 
Heu  Ts*in  or  Posterior  Ts'in,  457. 
Hexapolis    or   six  Towns    (Chinese 

Turkestan),  531. 
Hides,  Kxport  of,  412,  648. 
High  Commissioners  (Tibet),  545. 
High  Justices,    Three,  301. 
High  Ministers  of  State  or   Hwei-i 

Tach'^n,  297. 
Highways  of  Communication  : 

Ch^kiang,  235;Chihli,  78. 
,,         Fokien,    225-226  ;   Honan, 

62-63. 
,,         Hunan,  137;  Hupeh,  129- 

130. 
,,         Kansu,  38;  Kiangsi,  145. 

Kiangsu,  163-164. 
,,         Kwangsi,     200;     Kwang- 

lung,  211-212. 
,.  Kweichow,  190. 
,;         Xganhwei,  151-152;  Shan-  ' 

si,  54-55. 
,,         Shantung,  86;  Shensi,  45. 
Szechw*an,  117-118. 
YQnnan,  182-183. 
,,         Manchuria,  501. 
,,         Mongolia,  518-519. 
,,         Sinkiang  or  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan, 534-535. 
Tibet,  553-554. 
Hilliard  Atteridge  A.,  387. 


Hills,  The  (near  Sungkiang  Fu),  159. 

,,      the  hundred  thousand,  196. 
Himalaya  Mts.,  539,  541,  544. 
Hindoo  race,  112,  533. 
Hindustan,  523,  538,  554. 
Hinnam  G,  W.,  508. 
Hippisleyy  405. 
Mirth  F.,  405,  472. 
Historians    in    the    Sung   Dynasty, 

458. 
Historical  Works  or  Shi,  350. 
History  of  the  Chinese  Kmpire,  443- 
471. 
,,        of  the  Three  States  or  San 
Kwoh,  453. 
Hoang  P.,  335,  336,  338,  371. 
Hobson  H.  E.,  483. 
Hodgson  M.,  406,  557. 
Hoh  Chow,  50,  110. 
Hohfei  hsien,  150. 
Hoh-kiang  R.  or  Ch'ih-shui,96,  110; 

186. 
Hoh-shan  (Mt.),  50,  147,  149. 
Hoihow  or  Haik'ow  (Hainan  L)  : 
,,       Harbour  of,  283. 
,,       Trade  of,  211,  212,  291. 

Communications  with  Hong- 
kong, Pakhoi,  Swatow,  291. 
,,       its  lime-zone,  292;  great  typ- 
honic  centre,  201. 
Hokien  Fu,  66,  78. 
Hoklos  or  Foklos  I'peoplc   from    Fo- 
kien), 207,  344. 
Hok'ow,  183,  477. 
Holan-shan  or  Alashan  Mts.,  11,25, 

35,  514. 
Holcomb,  371. 
HoldicJi  and  Rockhill,  556. 
Holland,  Relations  with  China,  473. 
,,       sends    embassies  to   Peking, 

462,  473. 
,,       Trade  with  China,.  410,  646. 
,,       Trading  Houses  and  Traders 

in  China,  346,  420,  654. 
,,       Shipping  and  Tonnage,  418, 
653-654    {see   Dutch,   Dutch 
Indies). 
Holland,  Capt.,  476. 
Home  Trade  of  China,  328,  407-408. 
,,       most  important,   but  impos- 
sible to  estimate,  407. 
,,       largely  a  retail  trade,  407. 
,,       wholesale  trade  monopolised 

by  Guilds,  408. 
,,       duties     levied    on    at    Open 
Ports,  328. 
Honan  Province,  8,  46,  48, 51, 52,  5C- 
64. 
,,      Area  and  Population,  8,  56. 
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Aspect   and    Characteristics, 

50-57. 
Climate,  59;  Geology,  57. 
Orography  (with  Sketch-map : 
Section  of  Mts.  in  W.  Ho- 
nan),  57,  58. 
Hydrography,  59-60. 
Fauna  and  Flora,  00. 
Agricultural      and      Mineral 

Wealth,  00. 
People  and  Language,  00. 
Cities  and   Principal  Centres, 

60-02. 
Industry  and  Commerce,  02. 
Highways  of  Communication, 

02-03. 
Railway  Lines,  432. 
Historical  notes  on,  03,  444, 
447,  448,  449.  451,  453,  454, 
455,458,  480. 
Honan  Fu,  50,  61. 
Hongkew  or  Hungk'ow  (Shanghai;, 

100,  200. 
Hongkong  or  Hsiangkiang,  181,  203, 
211,213,281,284,286,  fwith 
Sketch-map),  422. 
,,       ceded  to  Great  Britain,  285, 

463,  474. 
,,       Area  and  population,  285. 
,,       Kowloon  added,  464,  475. 
„       Trade   of,   285-280.   409,  411, 
414,  417,  422,  645,  049,  652. 
,,       Industries,  280:  Government, 

286. 
,,       exposed  to  typhonic  disasters, 
285. 
Hongkong  Bay,  281. 
Hongkong  Chronicle   and  Directory, 

214,  210. 
Hope  Grant,  Admiral,  475,  470. 
Hopkins  L.  C,  375. 
Hor  or  H^rpa  tribes  (Tibet),  547. 
Horn,  Cape,  239. 
Home  C.  S.,  388. 
Hosie  A.  Sir,  118, 192, 193,  337,372, 

423,  442,  508. 
Hot*ao  or  Ordos  Plateau,  513. 
Hoti,  Emperor  (Later  Han),  452. 
Hoti,  Emperor  (Ts'i),  454. 
Houette.  292. 
Hourst,  102. 
House    Island    or   Hwangsha,    262, 

263. 
Howorth  H.  H.,  521. 
Hsia  Dynasty  (B.  C.  2205),  443,  445- 
446. 
,,       seat  of  Empire  at  Hsiai  Chow, 

55 ;  at  Yanghsia,  447. 
, ,       number  of  Sovereigns,  446,  448. 


Hsia  or  Tangut  Kingdom  (Kansa), 
rise  of,  458. 
,,       China  pays  tribute  to  it,  458. 
Hsia-ho,  156. 
Hsia-kwan,  158. 
Hsiai  Chow,  50,  51,  55. 
Hsiam^n  or  Amoy  (see  Amoy). 
Hsienfung,  Emperor  (Tats*ing),  464. 
,,  events  of  his  reign,  464. 

Hsienti,  last  Emperor  of  the  Later 

Han,  452. 
Hsientsung  or  Ch'enghwa,  Emperor 

(Ming\  29,  460. 
Hsienyang  (Shensi),  43,  450. 
Hsin  Chow  (Shansi),  50. 
Hsinghwa  Bay  (Fokien),  276. 
Hsinghwa  Fu,  218, 
Hsing-i  Fu,  172. 

Hsingking   (Manchuria),   family   re- 
sidence of  the  Manchius,  487,  497. 
Hsingngan  Mts.,  309,  489,  533. 
Hsingngan  Fu    Shensi),  123. 
Hsingp'ing  hsien  (Shensi),  41. 
Hsiungnu  (see  Huns). 
Hsu  Chow  (Honan),  56,  63. 
Hsuchow  Fu  (Kiangsu),  ««c  Suchow 

Fu. 
Hsuchow  Fu  (Szechw'an  ,   see  Sfl- 

chow  Fu  or  Suifu. 
Hsuen    Chwang,    Buddhist    Monk  : 

visits  India,  returning  by  Canton, 

472,  335. 
Hs(kyung-ho  (see  SOyung-ho). 
HsQyung  T*ing  (see  SQyung  T*ing). 
Huher  F..  482. 
Hue,  M.  (Lazarist),20.384,399,  555. 

,,      visits  Lhasa,  552. 
Huchow  Fu,  227. 
Hudson  B.,  237. 
Hudson  Taylor,  388. 
Hui-ho  (R.),  148. 
Huili  Chow,  95. 
Huk*ow    Canal    (connects    P*oyang 

Lake  with  Yangtze  R.),  142. 
Huk*ow  hsien  (Port  of  Call,  Kiang- 

si),  145. 
Hukwang  (Hunan  and  Hupeh),  120, 

302,  305,  461. 
Hulan  (Manchuria),  488,  495. 
Hulon  or  Kulon  Lake,  491. 
Humboldt  (de),  373. 
Huns,  a  nomad  Central-Asian  tribe : 

.,       ancestors    of    the    Ouigours, 
Mongols  and  Turks,  451. 

,,       defeat  Kaoti,  451 ;  worsted  by 
Wuti,  451. 

,,       kept  in  check  by  Mingti,  452. 

,,       repulsed   to  the  Caspian   by 
Hoti,  452. 
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,f       claim    Throne  under  Hweiti 

(Tsin),  453. 
,,       take  Lohyang  (A.  D.  310),  and 
occupy     N.     China     under 
Hwaiti,  454, 
,,       establish  the  Wei   Kingdom 

(Honan),  454,  455. 
,,       defeat  Wuti  (Liang)  455,  and 

Taitsung  (T^ang),  456. 
,,       cause  struggle  between  N.  and 
S.,  456. 
Hunan  Province,  8, 120, 121, 131-138. 
„       Area  and  Population,  131. 
,,       Aspect    and    Characteristics, 
132 ;  Climate,  132. 
Geology,  132;  Orography,  132. 
„       Hydrography,  132-133. 
,,       Fauna  and  Flora,  134. 
,,       Agricultural      and      Mineral 

Wealth,  134-135. 
,,       People  and  Language,  135. 
,,       Cities  and  Principal  Centres, 

135-136. 
„       Industry  and  Commerce,  136. 
,,       Highways  of  Communication, 
137. 
Open  Ports,  137. 
Hunch^un,  506. 

Hundred  Families  or  Pehsing^  339. 
Hungchi,  Emperor  (Ming),  460. 
Hunghai  or  Hwanghai  Bay,  281. 
Hung  H8QtB*(len  (T*aip*ing  Chief), 

464. 
Hung-kiang  (R.),  110, 
Hunglan  or  Waglan  Island,  283. 
Hung^shan  (Mt.),  67. 
Hungshui   or  Red   River,   170,  172, 

186,  196. 
Hungtinffton  £.,  536. 
Hnngtseh  Lake,  59,  91,  148,  156. 
Hung   Wu,    Founder   of  the  Ming 

Dynasty,  150-151,  184,  201,  460. 
Hupeh  Province,  8,  120,  121-130. 
,,       Area  and  Population,  121. 
,,       Aspect   and    Characteristics, 

121-122 ;  Climate,  123. 
,,       Geology,  122;  Orography,  123. 
„       Hydrography,  123. 
,,       Fauna  and  Flora,  124. 
„       Agricultural      and      Mineral 

Wealth,  124-125. 
,,       People  and  Language,  125. 
,,       Cities  and   Principal  Centres, 

125-129. 
,,       Industry  and  Commerce,  129. 
,,       Highways  of  Communication, 

129. 
,,       Railway  Lines,  431. 
,,       Open  Ports,  130. 


Hurka  or  Peony  River,  490. 
Hurley  R.  C,  442. 
Hushan  or  Tiger  I.  ( near  Ningpo),273. 
Hut'eu  or  Tiger  Head  Bay  (Fokien), 

277. 
Hut'o-ho  (R.),  70. 
Hut'ukht*u  or  Avatar,  516. 
Hwa  hsien  (Kwangtung),  206-207. 
Hwa-kiang  (R.),  186. 
Hwap*ingchw*an  T'ing,  32. 
Hwa-shan     one  of  the    Five  Sacred 

mountains),  26,  44,  51,  57. 
Hwaying-miao  .famous  for  its  straw 

shoes),  44. 
Hwai-ho,  23,  57,  59,  146,  148,  156. 
Hwaik'ing  Fu,  51,  56,  59,  60,  61,  63. 
Hwailung-shan  (Mt.),  57,    122. 
Hwaingan   Fu   (salt    manufacturing 

centre),  153,  154,  163. 
Hwaiti,  Emperor  (Tsin),  453. 
Hwaiyang-shan   (Mt.),  57,   92,    122, 

123,  147. 
Hwaiyuen  hsien,  151. 
Hwang  ch*^ng  or  Imperial  City  (Pe- 
king), 71,  72. 
Hwangchow  Fu,  121, 125,  128,  130. 
Hwangchow  T*ing,  132. 
Hwang-hai  or  Yellow  Sea,  240,  241. 
Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  River,  23,  24, 
28,  41,  55,  60,69,82,84, 
154,163,  251,452. 
sources  of  (with   Sketch- 
map),  24. 
,,         length  of,  24  ;  Oow  of,  29. 
,,         various  namesgiven  to,  28. 
,,         embankments  of,  27,   28, 

61,  82. 
,,         Inundations  of,  28,  37,61, 

82. 
,.         Upper  Course  of,  24-25. 
Middle  Course  of,  25-26. 
,,         Lower  Course  of,  26-27. 
,,         variations    in  its  Course, 

27-28,  154. 
,,         high   level    of   its    bed  in 
Shantung,  82. 
navigable,  38, 41 ,  55, 60, 82. 
Hwangp'oo  or  Shanghai  River,  98, 
155,  160,  261,  266,  268, 
269,  271. 
,,         inundations  of,  155. 
,,         volume  diminishing,  164. 
,,         Bar  at  its  mouth,  264,  270. 
,,         Conservancy  Work  of, 660. 
Hwangsha  or  House  Island,  262,  263. 
Hwang-shan    Mt.),  147. 
Hwangti,    Founder    of  the   Empire, 

339,  444. 
Hwangyang-shan  (Mt.),  67. 
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Hweichow  Fu  (Kwangtang;.  202.470. 
Hweichow  Fu  {Nganhwei  .146,  150. 
Hweiti,  Km peror  (Former  Han'.,  451. 
Hweiti,  Emperor  (Tsinj,  453. 
Hweitsung,  Emperor  ;N.  Sung,,  458. 
„  fled  before  the  Kin  Tar- 

tars, 458. 
Hwohluh  hsien,  75. 
Hwotien  Fu  or  Khoten,  524,  530. 
Hydrography  of  China   Proper,    15, 
16. 
,,  Valleys  of  the  Peh-ho  and 

of  the  Hwang-ho,  23-28. 
, ,         Valleys  of  the  Yangtze  and 
of  the  Hwai-ho,  93-100. 
, ,         Valley  of  the  Si-kiang,  170- 
173. 
Hydrography  of  each  Province  : 

Ch4kiang,  229-231 ;  Chihli, 

69-70;  Fokien,  220-221. 

Honan,  59-60;  Hunan,  132- 

134;  Hupeh,  123-124. 

,,         Kansu,  35-36;  Kiangsi,  141- 

142. 
,,         Kiangsu,  155-156. 
„         Kwangsi,  196-198;  Kwang- 
tung,    204-206;     Kwei- 
chow,  186-187. 
Nganhwei,  148-149;  Shan- 
si,  51 ;  Shantung,  82. 
,,         Shensi,  41-42;  Szechw*an, 
109-111. 
YQnnan,  178-180. 
Hydrography  of  the  Dependencies  : 
of  Manchuria,  489-491. 
,,         of  Mongolia,  511-512. 
,,         of  Chinese  Turkestan,  527- 
528 
of  Tibet,  542-544. 

I  (Barbarian)  formerly  applied  to 
Foreigners,  now  officially  forbid- 
den, 343. 

I  Chow  (Chihli),  67. 

I-ho  (R.),  82. 

1  Tsing,  Buddhist  Monk  visits  Su- 
matra, 472. 

Ice  on  the  coast  of  Chihli,  251. 
,,  of  Shantung,  255. 

Ich'ang  Fu  (Hupeh),  95,  96,  99,  117, 
121,  128,  130. 

Ich'ang  hsien,  137,  212. 

Ichih  (Shang),  448. 

Ichow  Fu  (Shantung),  79,  83. 

Idolatry,  516. 

Igneous  rocks,  2. 

Ikias  Aborigines  of  the  S.  and  S.W.; 
a  pre-chinesc  race),  188,  198, 
199,  207.  339,  343. 


,,     inhabit  Kweichow, 188;  Kwang- 
si, 198-199 :  Kwangtung,  207. 
Hi,  362,  462,  465,  524,  532-533. 
,,  occupied,  by  Russia  (1871),  476. 
.,  restored    1881),  467,  476,  533. 
Hi  Fu  'see  Kuldja) 
„  River,  528,  532. 
„  Valley,  525,  526. 
litis,  German  gunboat,  loss  of,  255. 
imbault-Huart,  535,  536. 
Imperial  City  or  Hwang  ch*6ng  (Pe- 
king), 71,  72,   (with  plan). 
,,       Clan  Court  and   Household, 

301. 
„       Tombs  at  Mukden,  497. 
,,       Academy  or  Hanlin,  299. 
„       Army,  328-329. 
,,       Board  of  Astronomy,  301. 
,,       Canal  {see  Canal). 
.,       Maritime  Customs,  325-328. 
Post  Office,  435-437;  661-662. 
Telegraph  Company,  438. 
,,       Agent  or  Am  ban  (Urga),  517. 

Resident  (Tibet),  545-546. 
, ,       Japanese  Resident(  Mukden ) , 
488. 
Imports  into  China,  Value  of,  40t- 

411,  646-650. 
Incense  sticks,  44. 
Indemnities,  to  Great  Britain,  463, 
464,  466,  474. 
to  France,  465,  467. 
to  Russia,  477. 
to  Japan,  324,  468,  476. 
Boxer,  324,  325,  469,  477. 
India,  British,  523, 535,  538,  548,  549, 
553,  554. 
,,     trade  with  China,  409,  414, 439, 
645,  646,  649. 
,,      with  Tibet,  553. 
Indian  ink,  91,  150,  151,  403. 
,,     opium,  411,  414,  650. 
,,     tea,  395. 
,,     yarn,  414,  649. 
,,     Population  at  Shanghai,  267. 
Indies,  Dutch,  trade  of,  410,  646. 
Indigo,  114,  116,  187,  190,  200,  207, 

211,  234,  492. 
Indo-China,  French,  291,  467,  477. 
trade  with  China,  410,  646. 
,,       exports  principally  rice,411. 
Indus,  River,  541,  544. 
Industrial  Schools,  369. 
Industry  of  China,  91,  163,  403-404, 
408. 
,,       of  each   Province  : 

Chokiang,  235:  ChihU,  78. 
,,       Fokien,  225;  Honan,  62. 
Hunan,  136;  Hupeh,  129. 
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M       Kansu,  38;  Kiangsi,  144. 
,,       Kiangsu,  163;  Kwangsi,  200. 
»,       Kwangtung,211;Kweichow, 

190. 
,,       Nganhwei,  151 ;  Shansi,  54. 

Shantung,  86;  Shensi,  44. 
,,       Szechw*an,116;  YQnnan,182. 
,     Industry  of  the  Dependencies  : 
,,      of  Manchuria,  501. 
,,       of  Mongolia,  518. 
,,       of  Turkestan,  534. 
„      of  Tibet,  553. 
Jnglis  R.,  423. 

Inner  Cabinet  or  Neikoh,  297. 
Inner  Mongolia,  Extent  of,  519. 

,,  Administration  of,  519. 

Innocent  IV  (Pope),  472. 
Insignia  of  Civil  and  Military  Rank, 

314,  444. 
Inspector-General  of  Customs,  246, 

325. 
Instruction  in  Chinese  Schools,  364- 

367. 
Intendancies  or  Circuits,  306,  312, 
559,  561,  562,  564,  565,  566,  567, 
568,  569,  571,  572,  573,  574,  575, 
577,  578,  580,  581,  582,  583,  584- 
585. 
Intendant  or  Taot*ai,  303,  307. 
Intercalary  month  inserted  by  the 

Emperor  Yao,  445. 
Intercourse  of  Western  Powers  with 

China,  473-475. 
Invetn  E.,  237,  556. 
Irawaddy  River,  179,  544. 
Iriason  M.,  399,  405. 
Irkutsk,  509. 
Iron-ore  in  China,  53,  54,  60,  61,  62, 

78,  125,  151,  157,  211,  402,  493.% 
Irrigation  of  the  Ch*^ngtu  Plain,  113. 
Islands,  242,  246,  251,  253-254,  255, 
261-262,  263,   264,  272,   273,  275, 
277-278,  281-283,  289,  290. 
Italy,  Relations  with  China,  477. 
,,     Trade  with  China,  410,416,646. 
,,     Trading  Houses  and  Traders 

in  China,  346,  420,  646. 
,,     Population  at  Shanghai,  267. 
Itsung,  Emperor  (T*ang),  456. 
lyin.  Prime  Minister  (Shang  dyna- 
sty), 448. 

Jacquet,  213. 

Jade  or  YOh,  408,  528,  529,  530,  532. 
Jade-stone  Gate  or  YQhmdn,  529. 
James  H.  F.,  381,  507. 
Jametel  88. 

Jamieson  G.,  335,  336,  338,  399,  424, 
442. 


Jamieson  J.  W..  335,  336,  337,  405. 
Janglatse  (Western  Tibet),  551. 
Jaochow  Fu,  140,  144. 
Japan,  223,  240,  269,  270,  461,651. 
„     Emperor  Shit8u(Ytlen)  fails  in 

expedition  against,  459. 
,,     invades  Korea  and  settles  at 

Fusan  (Fushan),  461. 
, ,     receives  Buddhism  from  China, 

352. 
,,     wars    with    China,    467,   468, 

476,  477. 
,,     Formosa  ceded  to,  468. 
,,     war  with  Russia,  470. 
, ,     Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  (Tairen ) 

transferred  to,  470,  492. 
,,     leases  territory  in  S.  Manchu- 
ria, 470,  500. 
,,     Customs    Agreement    (Dalny) 

with  China,  500-501. 

,,     Trade   with   China,  223,  410, 

411,  413,  414,  646,  649,  651. 

,,     Trading  Houses  and  Traders 

in  China,  128,  346,  420,  654. 

,,     Shipping   and    Tonnage,   418, 

653,  654. 
,,     Steamship  Lines  to  and  from 

China,  439-440. 
,,     Railway  enterprise  in  China, 

431,  432,  434,  503.504. 
,,     Telegraph  Lines  to  China,  224, 

438. 
,,     Treaties  with  China,  470,  477. 
,,     Chinese  students  in,  369. 
,,     Catholics  in,  358. 
Japanese  incursions  on  the  coast  of 
China,  460. 
pirates  attack  Shanghai,  266, 

466. 
Settlements  in  China,  76,127, 

159,  223,  224. 
Population  at  Shanghai,  267; 

at  Hank'ow,  128. 
Post  Offices  in  China,  435. 
Chancellor  of  Legation  mur- 
dered at  Peking,  469. 
troops  occupy  Peking,  469, 

477. 
Imperial  Resident  at  Muk- 
den, 488. 
at  Newchwang,  498,  500. 
Jarkent  (Chinese  Turkestan),  533. 
Jarvie  R.,  400. 

Jehol  or  Ch*Angteh  Fu,   66,  69,  70, 
77-78. 
„      Lord  Macartney  at,  462. 
„      Kiak*ing  dies  at,  463. 
,,      Hsienfung  flees  to,  464. 
Jfinhwai  T*ing,  185,  186. 
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Jenks  J.  W.,  320. 
Jennings  W.,  375. 
J^ntsung,  Emperor  (N.  Sung),  458. 
J^ntsung,  Emperor  (Ytien),  459. 
„  restored  the  Hanlin  Acad- 

emy, 459. 
,,  ignored  the  rites,  459. 

Jeremiassen  C.C.,  373. 
Jemigan  T.  R„   466,  336,  337,  370, 

387,  391,  405,  423,  442,  483,  484. 
Jesuits    first    enter    China     (under 
Wanlih),  354,  355,  461. 
, ,       secure  by  their  science  esteem 

of  the  learned  class,  355. 
,,       reform  the  Imperial  Calendar, 

355. 
,,       their  relations  with  K'ang- 

hsi,  355,  462. 
,,       their    influence     feared     by 

K'ienlung,  463. 
,,       labour  in  the  China  Mission, 

356. 
,,       have  Observatory  at  Sicawei 
(near  Shanghai),  355. 
Je8U8  (de)  Montalto,  216,  385,  483. 
Jews   (Judaism)  in   China,  BO,  363, 

383,  472. 
Jinncksha,  102,  16S,  427. 
John  of  Marignoli,  472. 

,,         Montecorvino,  354,  472. 
,,  Piano  Carpini,  354,  472. 

Johnson  W.  H.,  536. 
Jones  A.  G,,  371. 
Joss-paper,  233,  275. 
Ju  Chow,  56,  60,  61,  63. 
Judge,  Provincial  or  Nieht'ai,  306. 
Jujube,  37,  83,  398,  544. 
Julien  S.,  381,  400,  405,  481. 
Junk,  origin  of  the  word,  226. 
Junk-trade,  Chinese,  116,  144,  186, 

289,  323,  418,  653. 
Juning  Fu  (Honan),  56,  59. 
Justice,  speedy  form  of  village,  310- 
311. 
,,        paternal,  310-311. 
Jutze  Ying,  Emperor  (Former  Han), 
452. 

Kachyns  or  Burmese   "wild  men", 

112. 
K'aifung  Fu  (Honan),  26,  56,  60-61, 
63,  426,  444,  457,  458,  460. 
,,       Jews  at,  363. 
K'aihwa  Fu  (YGnnan),  175,  183. 
K*aip'ing  coal-mines,  70,  402,  430. 
Kalgan   or   Changkia-k'ow,   67,    77, 

78,  518,  519. 
Kalgan  Pass,  29,  78. 
Kalkhas  (Mongol  tribe,,  515,  518.520. 


Kalmucks  (Mongol  tribe),  462,  515, 

520. 
Kalons  or  Shapeh  (Tibetan  Council- 
lors of  State),  546. 
Kambalu  (Khanbalig)  or  Peking,  71, 

354,  459. 
Kan-kiang  or  Kan  R.,  97,  140,  141- 

142,  145. 
Kanchow  Fu  (Kansu),  32,  37,  38. 
Kanchow  Fu  (Kiangsi),  140,  142. 
Kanchuh  (Kwangtung),  212. 
K*ang  or  Stove-bed,  23,  91. 
K'ang  or  Chamdo  (Eastern  Tibet), 

545. 
K^anghsi,  Emperor  (Tats*ing),  120, 
164,  355,  462. 
,,       events  of  his  reign,  462. 
,,       relations   with    the  Jesuits, 

355,  462. 
,,       Dictionary  of,  349,  350,  462. 
Kannengeiser  A.,  386. 
Kansu  Province,  8, 11,  22,  24,  25,  28, 
30,  31-38, 104,  105,  465,  523, 
525,  529,  434,  553. 
,,     Area  and  Population,  32. 
, ,     Aspect  and  Characteristics,  33. 
„     Climate,  35;  Geology,  33. 
,,     Orography,  33-34. 
„     Hydrography,  35-36. 
,,     Fauna  and  Flora,  36. 
,,     Agricultural       and       Mineral 

Wealth,  36. 
,,     People  and  Language,  36. 
,,     Cities  and  Principal  Centres, 

37-38. 
,,     Industry  and  Commerce,  38. 
,,     Highways  of  Communication, 
38. 
Kaoliang  or  Sorghum,  83,  142,  149, 

492. 
Kaolin  (Kaoling),  70,  143. 
Kaoti,  Emperor  (Former  Han),  451. 
,,     first    sacrificed   to   Confucius, 

451. 
,,     defeated  by  the  Huns,  451. 
Kaoti,  Emperor  (Ts*i),  454. 
Kaotsu,  Emperor  (T*ang),  456. 
Kaotsung,  Emperor  (T*ang),  456, 
Kaotsung,  Emperor  (S.  Sung),  458. 
,,  his  character,  458. 

,,  summoned    the   Mongols 

against   the    Kin    Tar- 
tars, 458. 
Kaoyiu  Lake  (Kiangsu),  156. 
Karakoram  Mts.,  525,  526,  527,541. 

Pass  (to  Ladak),  526. 
Kara-koshum  Lake,  527. 
Kara-muren  R.  ^Hwang-ho),  28. 
(Amur  R.),  489. 
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Kara-Nor  (Lake),  530. 
Karashar  or  Y6nk*i  Fu,  524,  531 ,  534. 
Karaussu-Nor  (Lake),  511. 
Kargalyk  (Chinese  Turkestan),  531. 
Kashgar  or  Shufu  hsien,  362,  363, 

523,  524,  530-531,  533,  534. 
Kashgar  Daria,  528. 
Kashgaria    or    Chinese    Turkestan, 
523-537. 
,,  Mahomedan     revolt     in, 

362-363,  465. 
Kauffman  K.  E.,  236. 
Kaulen,  508. 
Keane  A.  H,,  521. 
Kelung  (Formosa)  bombarded  by  the 

French,  467. 
Kemchik  River,  511. 
Kentai  Mts.,  511,  513. 
Kerosene  oil,   found   in   Szechw'an, 
403. 
,,  imported  into  China, 

411,  413,  647. 
Kerulen  River,  490,  513. 
Kerval  64. 
Reason,  387. 
Keteh  Af.,  422. 

Keupangtze      Junction      [  Shanhai- 
kwan-Newchwang  Line;,  431,  503. 
Khailar  or  Hailar,  495,  503. 
Khamar-Doban  Mts.',  511. 
Khamba-Jong  (Tibet),  551,  554. 
Khamil  {see  Ha  mi). 
Khanka  or  Hsinghai  R.,  490. 

Lake,  491. 
Khan-Tengri  Peak,  525. 
Khchara  or  Charing  Nor  (Lake),  25. 
Khingnan  {see  Hsingngan). 
Khnora  or  Oring  Nor  (Lake),  25. 
Khoits  (Kalmuck  tribe),  520. 
Khoja  Dynasty  (Kashgar),  362. 
Khoshoits  (Kalmucks),  520. 
Khoten  or  Hwotien,  37, 363, 524,  530. 
Khoten  Daria,  527,  528. 
Ki    or   Epochs    (divisions    of   early 

Chinese  history),  444. 
Kihngan  Fu,  140,  142. 
K4  hsien  (Shansi),  54. 
Kiahsing  Fu,  227,  233. 
Kiak'ing.  Emperor  (Tats*ing),  463. 
,,  refuses  to  receive  Russian 

Ambassador,  463. 
, .  reception  of  Lord  Amherst, 

463 ;   K*owt*ow  refused, 
463. 
,,  prohibits    propagation  of 

Catholic  religion,  463. 
,,  character  of,  463. 

Kiakhta  or  Maimai  ch^^ng,  517,  518, 
519. 


Kialing-kiang  (R.),  35,  96,  105,  109- 

110. 
Kialu-ho  (R.),  59. 
Kiating  Fu,  106,  109.  112,  114. 
Kiatsing,  Emperor  (Ming),  460. 

,,       character  of,  460. 
Kiatze  or  Cyclic  characters,  444. 
Kiaying  Chow,  203. 
KiayO  Pass  (Great  Wall),  29. 
Kiai  Chow,  32. 
Kiang  Chow,  50,  54. 
Kiangm^n  (^ee  Kongmoon). 
Kiangnnn,  140,  305,  461. 

,,  Viceroyalty  of,  305. 

Kiangning  Fu  or  Nanking,  153,  158. 

,,  origin  of  name,  461. 

Kiangpeh  or  N.  Kiangsu,  23,  56,  60, 

101,  162. 
Kiangsi  Province,  8, 16,  93, 121, 131, 
135, 139-145, 146, 175, 218, 
226,  227,  234,  235. 
,,        Area  and  Population,  140. 
,,        Aspect  and  Characteristics, 

141;  Climate,  141. 
,,        Geology,    141 ;    Orography, 
141. 
Hydrography,  141-142. 
,,        Fauna  and  Flora,  142. 

Agricultural     and     Mineral 

Wealth,  142-143. 
People  and  Language,  143. 
Cities  and  Principal  Centres, 
143-144. 
,,        Industry  and  Commerce, 144. 
Highways     of    Communic- 
ation, 145. 
Open  Ports,  145. 
Kiangsu  Province,  8,  9,  13,  16,  79, 
86,    91,   93,    99,   139,   140, 
146,  153-166,  227. 
,,     Area  and  Population,  153. 
,,  .Aspect    and    Characteristics, 

154 ;  Climate,  155. 
, ,     Geology,  154;  Orography,  154- 

155. 
,,     Hydrography,  155-156. 
,,     Fauna  and  Flora,  156. 
,,     Agricultural      and      Mineral 

Wealth,  157. 
,,     People    and    Language,  157- 

158. 
,,     Cities  and  Principal  Centres, 

158-163. 
,,     Indust^  and  tommerce,  163. 
, ,     Highways  of  Communication, 

163-164. 
,,     Open  Ports,  164. 
,,     Coast-line  of,  261-271. 
,,     Great  Plain  of,  13, 147, 154. 
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Kiaochow,  80,  85,  87,  258-260,  422, 

468,  477  (we  1'sMngtao). 
Kiaochow  Bay,  80,  85,  254,  255,  256, 
258-259    (  with-sketch-map ),    421, 
477. 
Kieh  or  Kiehkwei,  last   Kmperor  of 
the  Hsia  Dynasty,  448. 
,,    character  of,  449. 
Kiench'ang    \'alley,     inhabited     by 

Mantze  or  Lolos,  112. 
Kiench'ang  Fu  (Kiangsi),  140. 
K'ien  Chow  (Shensi),  39. 
Kien  Chow  (Szechw'an),  109. 
Kienchow  T'ing  (Hunan),  132. 
Kienki  R.,  220,  221. 
K'ienlung,  Emperor  (Tats'ing)  : 
,,      reduces  the  Miaotze  tribes, 

462. 
,,      wars  with  Burma;  with  the 

Gurkhas,  462. 
,,      subdues  Kashgaria,  535. 
,,      receives    Lord    Macartney, 

462. 
, ,      his  policy  towards  Catholics, 

463. 
,,      his  literary  works,  350,  507. 
„      abdicates      through      filial 

piety,  462. 
,,      his    policy    and    character, 
462-463. 
Kienning  Fu,  218,  220,  225. 
K^ients'ing  Kung  or  Palace   Hall  : 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Powers  to  be 
received  there,  469. 
Kienw6n,  Emperor  (Ming;,  460. 
,,  dethroned    by    his   uncle, 

460. 
,,  enters    Buddhist     monas- 

tery, 460. 
Kilhom,  390. 

Kin  Tartars  or  Golden  Horde,  71 .  458. 
,,     defeat  the  K'itans,  458. 
,,     occupy  Chihli  and  Shansi  under 

Hweitsung  (N.  Sung),  458. 
,,     defeat  the  N.  Sungs,  458. 
,,     were   subdued   in  turn  by  the 
,,     Mongols,  71,  458. 
K*in  Chow  (Kwangtung),  203,  206, 

212. 
Kinchow  Bay  (Liaotung),  491. 
Kinchow  Fu  (Shengking),  487,501. 
Kinhwa  Fu,  227,  229,  234. 
Kinm6n  1.  (see  Quemoy). 
Kinniu-tao  or  Road  of  the  Golden 

Ox,  45,  117. 
Kinsha-kiang    or    Golden-sand    R. 

(Yangtze),  15,  93,  178,  541. 
King  Chow  (Kansu),  32. 
Kingchow  Fu  (Hupeh),  121,122,128. 


King-fu  or  Governor  of  Peking,  74. 
King-ho  (R.),  38,  42,  44. 
Kingman  Chow  (Hupeh),  121. 
Kingsmill  T.  W..  173,  214.  372,  405, 

442,  479,  482. 
Kingti,  Kmperor  (Former  Han  ,  451 . 

,,  ,,  (Liang),  455. 

Kingt*ai,  Kmperor  vMingj.  460. 
Kingteh  ch^n  ('Kiangsi;,  {famous  for 

its  porcelain.  144. 
Kingtung  T*ing  (Yunnan),  177. 
Kingtze-kwan,  59. 
K'ingyang  Fu,  32,  37. 
K*ingyOen  Fu,  195. 
Kioh  (Shanghai    vernacular   koh,  or 
ten-cent  piece  i  Mexican  currency;, 
320. 
Kiong  Pere  S..  371. 
Kircher  A.,  385. 
Kirghis  tribes,  origin  of,  516. 

„       habitat  and  character  of,  516. 
Kirin  Province  (Central  Manchuria), 

487,  495-496,  504,  505. 
Kirin  Fu,  487,  495,  504,  506. 
K^tans  or  Eastern  Tartars  : 
,,     Tungusic  origin  of,  451. 
,,     cause  downfall  of  Sui  dyn- 
asty, 455. 
,,     defeated  under  Empress  Wu 
Heu  (T'ang),  456;  under 
Chwangtsung      ( Posterior 
T*ang),  457 ;  under  Kwoh- 
wei  (Posterior  Han),  457. 
,,     successful  under  T^aitsu   (N. 
Sung),    457 ;     under   T*ai- 
tsung  (N.  Sung),  457. 
,,     settle  in  Liaotung,  457-458. 
,,     finally  vanquished  by  the  Kin 
Tartars,  458. 
Kitao  or  Ningpo  Point,  273. 
Kittysols  or  Paper  umbrellas,  234. 
Kiukiang  Fu  (Kiangsi),  101, 140, 143, 
145,414,421,467,650,655. 
»,     distance  from  Shanghai,  101. 
„     trade  of,   143,  414,  421,  650, 
655. 
Kiuling  (Kiangsi),  Sanatorium  of,  144. 
Kiulung  or  Min-shan*(Mts.),  11,  40* 

41,  107. 
KiOn  or  Provinces,  453. 

,,     or  Feudal  Principalities,  453. 
K'iung  Chow  (Szechw'an),  106. 
K*iungchow  Fu  (Hainan),  202,  207, 
211,  212,  282,  421.  655. 
trade  of,  421,655. 
,,         dialect  spoken,  207. 

(see  Hainan  andHoihow). 
Ki^nki  Ch'u  or  Grand  Council,  296- 
297. 
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Kiut*iao-shan  (Mt.),  107,  122. 

Knollya  H.,  480. 

Kobdo  River  or  Kobdo-gol,  511. 

Kobdo   Town,  518. 

Koeroes  (de)  C,  557. 

K'ohkias  (see  Hakkas). 

Ko-ho  (R.),  148. 

Kolao  Hwei  or  Old  Fellows*  Society, 

467. 
Kohlao  or  Cabinet  Ciders,  297. 
kongmoon  or  Kiangm^n,   212,   327, 

421,  655. 
Korea,  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
China,  455. 
,,     subdued  and  divided    into    5 
Provinces  (T'ang  dynasty), 
456. 
,,     Chinese  officials  appointed  to 

govern,  426. 
,,     Japanese     invade     it     under 
Wanlih,  and  settle  at  Fu- 
san  (Fushan),  461. 
,,     China-Japan  war   for  supre- 
macy over,  467-468,  477. 
.,     independence    of,    demanded 

by  Japan,  468. 
,,     Anglo-Japanese     Convention 
guarantees  integrity  of,  470. 
,,     Catholic  Church  in,  358. 
,,     Chinese  in,  478. 
,,     Trade  of,  410,  646. 
,,     Shipping   and  Tonnage,  418, 
653-654. 
Koreans,  Tungusic  origin  of,  451 ,493. 
Kosogol,  Lake,  511. 
Kovalevski,  522. 

Kowhsing,  British  transport,  incid- 
ent of,  468. 
Kowloon  (Kiulung)  extension  acquir- 
ed, 285,  464,  477. 
,,       added  to  Hongkong,  213. 
,,       administration  of,  286. 
,,       trade  of,  421,  655. 
K*owt*ow     ceremony,     refused     by 
Russia,    463;     by    Lord 
Amherst,  463. 
,,       finally  suppressed,  469-470. 
K'ow-wai  or  Region  beyond  the  Great 

Wall,  29. 
KozloffP.  K.,  521,  536;  556. 
Kranz  P.,  380. 
Krauaae  A,,  338,  371,  423,  442,  481, 

484,  508. 
Kreitntr  (Von  ,  46. 
Kropotkin,  Prince,  6,  521. 
Kubilhans     or     reem  bodied    gentry 

(Tibet),  547. 
Kublai-Khan  or  Sitchen  (Shitsu)  : 
,,      founds  the  Yiien  dynasty,  459. 


,,      fixes  Capital  at  Peking,  459. 
,,      extends     Imperial     Canal     lo 

T'ientsin,  459. 
,,       fails     in     expedition     against 

Japan,  459. 
,,       intolerant     towards    Taoism, 
459. 
Kucha    or   K'uch'e    Chow   (Chinese 

Turkestan),  524,  531,  534. 
Kuch'^ng  or  K'it'ai  hsien,  531,  532. 
Kuchow  T'ing  (Kweichow).  189. 
K'Qchow    Fu   (Ch^kiang),    227,   229, 

234-335. 
K*ufeu  hsien  (Shantung)  birth-place 

of  Confucius,  87. 
K'u-ho  (R.),  110. 

KQj#n  or  M.  A.  graduate,  355,  368. 
Kuku-Khoto     or     Kweihwa     ch*^ng 

(Shansi),  52,  53,  532. 
Kuku-Nor  or  Ts'inghai,  25,  543. 

Region  of,  520,  538,  543. 
KulangsQ  Island  (Fokien),  224,  27f. 
Kuldja  or  Hi  Fu,  474,  524,  532,  534. 
Treaty  of,  474. 
,,        Russian     postal-station     at, 
532. 
Kulon  or  Hulon  Lake,  491. 
Kulu-shan  (Mt.),  67. 
K'Qenfei  or  Boxers,  468. 

,,         also  called  Ihwok'uen  (Pat- 
riotic Fists),  468. 
K*uenlun  Mts.,  11,  33,  40,  57,  80,  92, 

107,  525,  528,  539-541. 
Kumbum  Lamasery  (Kansu),  38. 
Kung,  Prince,  brother  to  Hsienfung  : 
,,      negotiates  with  England  and 

France,  464,  475. 
,,       President  of  the  AVaiwu  Pu 
or  Foreign  Office,  464,  465. 
,,      helps  Em  presses- Regent,  464. 
,,      degraded  and  restored,  466. 
,,      finally  deposed,  466. 
Kungch'ang  Fu,  32,  38,  41. 
Kungpeh  {see  Lappa). 
Kungshui  or  Kan  R.,  142. 
Kungsu    or    Residence    of   Chinese 

Official  not  holding  seal,  313. 
Kungt'an,  111. 

Kungti,  Emperor  (S.  Sung),  458. 
,,         carried    prisoner  to   Peking 
by  the  Mongols,  458. 
Kungti,    last    Emperor  of  the    Tsiii 

dynasty,  454. 
K'ungt'ung  Island  (near  Chefoo),  246, 
255,  256. 
,,  first    lighthouse    erected 

on,  246,  255. 
,,  ceded  to  France,  256. 

Kupei-k*ow  Pass,  78. 
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Kupfer  C.  F.,  237,  382. 

Karen  or  Monastery  (Urga),  517. 

Kurile  Islands,  240. 

Kurkara-usu,  524. 

Kurla,  629,  534. 

Kuropatkin,  General,  508,  536. 

Kurosiwo  Current  (on  the  coast  of 

Japan),  240. 
K'unin  or  Urga  {see  Urga). 
KuyQen  Chow  (Kansu),  32. 
Kwanch'eng  Chow,  496. 
Kwan-nei  (within  Great  Wall),  29. 
Kw'anch'^ngtze,   432,   498,   503. 

{see  Ch'angchun  Fu). 
Kwangchow     Fii     or     Canton     (.sec 

Canton). 
Kwangchow-wan      or      Kwangchow 
Bay,  211,  213,  281,  289-290, 
468,  477. 
„       leased    to    France,    213,    290, 

468,  477. 
„       description   of  (with    sketch- 
map),  290-291. 
,,       administration  of,  291. 
Kwangnan  (old  Empire  of  Annam), 

202. 
Kwangnan  Fu,  175,  197. 
kwangning-shan  (Mt.),  489. 
Kwangp'ing  Fu  (Chihli),  67. 
Kwangsi   Province,    8,  9,  12,  17,  18, 
19,  131,  135,  137.  168,  170, 
172,  184,  190,  194-201,   203, 
206,  348, 475. 
,,       Area  and  Population,  195. 
,,       Aspect    and    Characteristics, 

196 ;  Climate,  196. 
,,       Geology,  196 ;  Orography, 196. 
,,       Hydrography,  196-198. 
„       Fauna  and  Flora,  198. 
,,       Agricultural      and      Mineral 

Wealth,  198. 
,,       People    and    Language,    198- 

199. 
,,       Cities  and  Principal  Centres, 

199-200. 
,,       Industry  and  Commerce,  200. 
,,       Highways  of  Communication, 

200. 
,,       Open  Ports,  200-201. 
Kwangsi  Chow  (Ytlnnan),  177. 
Kwangsin  Fu  (Kiangsi),  140. 
Kwangsu,  Emperor  (Tats'ing)   glor- 
iously reigning,  396, 466- 
471. 
,,       meaning  of  name,  466. 
„       Empress-Dowager  Tz/ehsi, 
Regent  during  minority 
of,  467. 
,,       conflict  with  France,  467. 


,,       war  with  Japan,  4«7-468. 

,,       marriage  of,  467. 

,,       first    audience    granted    to 

Foreign  Ministers,  4U7. 
,,       reform  period,  468. 

compelled  to  abdicate,  468. 
,,       Empress-Dowager  resumes 

regency,  468. 
,,       Boxer  uprising,  468-400. 
,,       period     of     reorganisation 
(administrative,  military, 
judicial,educational).471. 
,,       old  style  examinations  ab- 
olished, 471. 
Opium  Edict,  471. 
,,       Constitutional  Government 
promised,  461. 
Kwangteh  Chow.  146. 
Kwangtung  Province,  8,  10,  19,  80, 
131,133,135,137,140,168, 
170,186,194, 195,  202-116, 
218,219,222, 223.  281-202, 
302, 303. 304,329,340,343, 
402,  408,  417,  457,  473. 
,,       Area  and  Popiflation,   202. 
Aspect  and  Characteristics, 

203 ;  Climate,  204. 
Geology,  203;    Orography, 
203-204. 
.,       Hydrography,  204-206. 
,,       Fauna  and  Flora,  206. 
,,       Agricultural    and    Mineral 

W^ealth,  206. 
,,       People  and  Language,  207. 
,,       Cities    and    Principal   Cen- 
tres, 207-211. 
Plan  of  Canton,  208. 
,,       Industry    and     Commerce, 

211. 
,,       Highways   of  Communica- 
tion, 211-212. 
Railway    Lines,    212,    432, 
433. 
,,       Open  Ports,  212,  213. 
,,       Coast-line  of,  281-202. 
Kwang  Wuti,  first  Emperor  of  Later 
Han,  452. 
,,        character  of,  452. 
KwangyOen  hsien,  110. 
Kwei  hsien  (Kwangsi),  197. 
Kweichow  Province,  8,  12,    17,  18, 
19,  99,  110,  111,  133,  136, 
168,  170,    174,    175,    182, 
184-103, 195, 196,  200, 345. 
,,        Area  and  Population,  184. 
,,        Aspect  and  Characteristics, 

185;  Climate,  186. 
,,        Geology,    185  ;   Orography, 
185. 
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Hydrography,  486-187. 
Fauna  and  Flora,  487. 
Agricultural     and    Mineral 

Wealth,  187. 
People  and  Language,  188. 
Cities    and   Principal    Cen- 
tres, 188-189. 
Industry     and     Commerce, 

190. 
Highways    of   Communica- 
tion, 190. 
Historical  Note,  191. 
Kw*eichow   Fu    or    Kw'ei   Fu   ( Sze- 

chw'an),  95,  H5. 
Kweihwa   ch'^ng    or  the  Blue  City, 

52,  53,  55,  516  {see  Kuku  Khoto). 
Kwei-kiang  (R.),  172,   173,   195,   197, 

200. 
Kweilin  Fu  (Kwangsi),  195,  199. 
K welling  Pass,  12. 
Kweishun  Chow,  195. 
Kweiteh  Fu  (Honan),  56,  63. 
K welling  hsien,  190. 
Kweiyang  Fu  (Kweichow),   184,  187, 

188,  189,  190. 
Kwohwei,  Founder  of  the  Posterior 

Chow  dynasty,  457. 
Kwolos  (monkey-nosed  savages)  or 

Lolos  {see  Lolos,  Mantze). 
Kyi  or  Lhasa  River,  544,  551. 
Kyzil  Art  (Pass),  526. 

Labbi  P.,  506. 

Lacquer  ware,  209. 

Ladak,  526,  549,  554. 

Ladrone    Islands    or     Laowanshan 

(S.W.  of  Lantao),  282. 
Lagiobo  Pass,  34. 

Laichow  Fu  (Shantung),  79,  84,  86. 

Lakes  of  China   Proper,    16,  36,  59, 

70,  82,  97,  98,  124,  138-134, 

142,     148-149,    156,    179-180, 

231  (see  Hydrography). 

,,      of  Manchuria,  491. 

,,      of  Mongolia,     511,    512,   513, 

514. 
,,      of  Turkestan,  527-528. 
,,      of  Tibet,  543. 
Lama  or  Tibetan  Buddhist  Monk, 
53,  112,  116,  516,  517,  539. 
,,     numerous  at  Lhasa,  548. 
,,     divided  into  Red  and  Yellow 
Caps,  516,  547. 
Lama,  Dalai,  of  Tibet,  517,  548,  552. 
,,     resides  at  the  Potala   Monas- 
tery (Lhasa),  548,  552. 
,,     flees  to  I'rga  (Mongolia)  at  ap- 
proach of  British  Expedition 
to  Lhasa,  548, 554. 


I  Lama,  Panshen  or  Tashi,  548,  550. 
,,     resides  at  the  Tashilum  bo  Mon- 
astery (Shigatze),  548,  550. 
,,     visits  India,  548. 
, ,     appointed  by  Peki ng  to  succeed 
the  Dalai  Lama,  555. 
Lamaism  or  Tibetan  Buddhism,  516, 

547-548,  552. 
Lama-miao  or  Dolon-Nor,  77. 
Lamaseries,  52,  53,  516,  550-551. 
Lamairesse,  381. 

Lamko  or  Linkao  Lighthouse,  284. 
Lamma  Archipelago  or  Nanya,  282. 
Lamocks  or  Tungp'^ng-tao,  283. 
Lampa  (Kwangtung),  473. 
Iximprey^  405. 
Lanchow  Fu  (Kansu),  32,  33,  36,  37, 

533. 
Landon  P..  556. 
Lank'i  hsien,  229,  234. 
Lanoye  (de),  507. 
Lantao  I.  or  TasCishan,  282. 
Lants'ang-kiang  or  Mekong,  94, 179. 
Landstorms,     Continental,     in     the 

North  of  the  China  seas,  245. 
Land-tax,  in  grain,  308,  321-322. 

in  silver,  308,  321. 
Lane-Pool  S..  481. 
Lang,    Captain,    organized    Chinese 

navy,  467. 
Lang  H.,  166. 

Langson,  French  repulse  at,  467. 
Langt'ai  T4ng,  190. 
Language,  Chinese,  347-350. 
,,       pictorial  origin  of,  349. 
,,       structure  of,  349. 
,,       characteristics  and  peculia- 
rities of,  349. 
,,       written,   various    forms  of, 

347. 
,,        spoken,    divided     into    nu- 
merous dialects,  347,348, 
360. 
,,        Kwanhwa      or      Mandarin 

dialect,  347-348. 
,,        Books  for  learning,  373-377. 
Laoho-k'ow  (Hupeh),  123,  124,  128- 

129. 
Laokai,  10, 183. 
Lao-ling,  Mt.  (Kansu),  34. 
Lao-shan  Mt.  (Shantung),  80. 
Laoshan  Bay,  254. 
Laos  States,  181. 

Laotze,  Founder  of  Taoism,  352,  449. 
Lappa  I.  or  Kungpeh,  211,213,  281, 

289. 
Lapparent  (de>.  6. 
Laughana.  20. 
Launay  A.,  173,  213,  352,386,  507. 
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Laur,  k$i.  I 

Lavi—e  et  Ramhault,  520.  ; 

f^wA  oi  China,  codi^ed  bj  Hangwo.  , 

Will   oi  the   Emperor  is  law. 
294. 
..     Ministrf    of  Justice    recently 

establised,  299. 
,.     Ministry  of  Justice.  Censoraie 
and  Grand  Coart  of  Revi- 
sion, exercise  general  super- 
vision   over    the    adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  I^w.901^ 
901. 
,,     Viceroys  and  Governors  con- 
trol administration  of  in  the 
Provinces,  303. 
,,     Sub-prefect  or  District   Magis- 
trate administers  the   laws 
within  his  jurisdiction,  308. 
,,     Put'ing  or  Police  Sub-prefect 
tries  all  cases  brought  before 
his  bench,  311. 
,,     paternal  and  dome.«!tic,310,3H. 
I  My  G.  7'..  371,  373. 
Lay  H.  N.,  first  Inspector-General  of 

Customs,  sn,  4«5. 
Lazarists  or  Vincentian  Missionaries 

in  China,  355,  8541,  552. 
Lead,  60,  83,  149,  180,  187,207.222, 

493,  529. 
Leaman  C,  374. 

Leavenworth  C.  S..  480,  483,  508. 
Leboucq.  87,  371,  405. 
UcVere,  0,   1()9,  171,  191,  404. 
Le  Compte.  L.,  371,  374,  385,  441. 
Lee  S.  K.,  392. 
Legations,  Siege  of  the,   in   Peking, 

469. 
Legendary  History,  442,  444-445. 
Legendre  Dr  A .  F..  103, 1 18, 271 ,  399. 
Ugge  Dr  J.,  375,  379,  384,  390,  482. 
Leh,   Capital    of    Ladak,    526,    549, 

554. 
Lei-ho  (R.),  133,  136,  137,  212. 
Leichow  Fu,  202,  212, 
Leitsu  taught  to  rear  silkworms,  444. 
Leiyang  hsien,  132,  136. 
r,eprince-Ringuet,  6,  46,  63,  404. 
Leroy,  Pkrt  H.,  87,  886. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  P.,  20.  336,370,442, 

484,  508, 
l^tidain  (de).  520.  I 

t^^erteur,  193. 
/.eioi«  H.  K.,  392. 

Lhasa.   Capital   of  Tibet,    517.  539. 
543, 544,  546,  548,  549.  550, 
MI-SU,  553,  554. 
description  of,  56l-5ftS. 


residence  of  Dalai  Lama ,  548, 
552. 

monasteries  of,  548,  552. 
British   Expedition  to,  546, 
551,  5M. 

Dalai    Lama    withdraws   to 
Crga  f  Mongolia}.  548.  550, 
554,  555. 
,.  Anglo-Tibetan      convention 

of,  555. 
visited  by  Friar  Odoric:  the 
Jesuits  Grueber,   Desideri 
and  Freyre  ;  the  I^zarists 
Hue  and  Gabet. 
Li  or  Chinese  mile.  642. 
Li,  the  -^  part  of  a  tael,  316. 
Li.  Si  or  Sai  tribe  (Hainan),  907,  944, 

S45. 
Li  Fongpao.  165. 
Li-ho  ^R...  135. 

Li  Hungchang,  150,  464-44M,  4«0, 470, 
476. 
appointed      Governor     of 

Kiangsu,  465. 
dismisses  Burgevine;  enga- 
ges General  Gordon,  465. 
executes  T*aip*ing  chiefs, 
despite    promise  to  the 
contrary,  465. 
,,      erects  monument  to  mem- 
ory of  Ward,  465. 
, ,       chief  adviser  to  the  Regen- 
cy under  Kwangsu.  466. 
,,       signs    the    Chefoo    .\gree- 

ment,  476. 
, ,       negotiates  with  the  Powers 
after  the  Boxer  uprising. 
469. 
,,       death  of,  470, 
Li  Matow  (Chinese  name  of  the  Jesuit 
Missionary,  Matthew  Ricci),  354. 
Lichi  or  Persimmon(Dio8pyruskaki), 

18,  198,  221,  393,  398. 
Lifan  YQen  or  Board  for  the  Admin- 
istration of  Vassal  countries,  298. 
Likiang  Fu  (YQnnan),  177. 
Likin  or  Inland   transit    dues,   115. 
322,  323,  470. 
,,       serious    hindrance   to    trade, 

323. 
.,       China  agrees  to  suppress  it  on 
compensation  of  1  i  surtax 
to  the  5%  import  duty,  323, 
470. 
Liling  hsien,  145. 
Limin  or  Black-haired  .race   (name 

of  the  Chinese),  338. 
LipMng  Fu  (Kweichow^  184. 
Lipo  hsien,  187. 
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Li    Pu   or  Board   of  Civil   Appoint- 
ments, 2im. 
or  Board  of  Rites,  2iW. 
Lishimin,   General,    456    (»<e    T*«i- 

tsung,  Emperor). 
Li-shui  (R.  ,  133. 
Lisu  tribe  or  Lisus  (Yunnan),  181, 

345. 
Li  T*aipeh,  famous  Poet  of  the  T'ang 

dynasty,  117. 
Lit^ang   Szechw'an),  lt«,  117. 
Litsung,  Emperor  (S.  Sung),  458. 
Li  Tzech*eng    rebel),   captures  lac- 
king (Ming),  4«1,  506. 

,,       virtual  ruler  of  China,  461. 

,,       causes  downfall  of  Ming  dyn- 
asty, 461. 

,,       his  overthrow,  461,  606. 
Liytien  or  Kaotsu  (Emperor,  T'ang 

dynasty),  456,466. 
Liang  or  Tael  ( see  Tael ). 
Liangchow  Fu  iKansu),  32,  37,  38. 
Liang  dynasty  (  short-lived),  455. 

,,      Posterior  or  Heu-Liang,  457. 
Lianghu  (two-lake  region  :   Hunan 

and  Hupeh),  120. 
Liang-kiang  or  two  Kiangs  (Kiangsi, 

Kiangnan),  139, 153, 156,  80S,  305. 
Liang-kwang  or  two  Kwang8(Kwang- 

si,  Kwangtung),  194,  302,  305. 
Liang-Tao  or  Provincial  Grain  Inten- 

dant,  303,  306. 
Liao  Chow  (Shansi).  50. 
Liao-ho  or  Liao  R.,  251,  46^,  4tW- 
401,  497,  406,  501. 
„     Plain,  488. 
Liao  Kingdom  (Capital  first  at  Liuo- 
yang,  afterwards  at  Peking)  : 

,,     founded   by  the  Kin   Tartars, 
458. 

,,     defeats  the  N.  Sungs.  458. 

{see  Kin  or  Golden  Horde). 
Liaosi-ho  .West-Liao  R.    or  Shara- 

muren,  491. 
Liaotung   Peninsula,   4<)8,  470,  4(MV, 

489. 
Liaoyang  Chow,  458,461,407-498,500. 
LUbert,  213. 
Liitard.  372. 
Lien  Chow,  202,  205. 
Lienchow  Fu,  202,  20(j. 
Lienchow-kiang  \R.  ,  212. 
Lien-kiang  (R.),  198,  200. 
Lienkiang  hsien,  2S5. 
Lienshan  T'ing.  203. 
Liu  Chiyuen,  Founder  of  the  Posterior 

Han  dynasty,  457. 
Liuchow  Fu,  195,  109-SOO. 
Liu-kiang,R..,  172, 173, 180, 189,197. 


Liuk'iu  Islands.  240,  241. 
Liukung  1.  (Weihaiwei),  057. 
Liupang.    Founder    of   the    Former 

Han,  451    see  Kaoti;. 
Liusung  dynasty  (.see  Sung). 
Liuyu,  Founder  of  the  Liusung  dyn- 
asty. 454. 
Lighthouses  on  the  Coast  of  China, 
246-040,    251,    254.    155-250,    258, 
260,  270,  275,  078,  080. 
Lim,  376. 

Lindeaay  Brine,  480. 
Linkao  or  l^mko  Lighthouse,  28i. 
Linkiang  Fu,  140,  141. 
Linngan  Fu,  175,  183. 
Lints'ing,  429. 
Lintsing  Chow.  80,  84. 
Lingwang,  Emperor  (Chow),  87. 
Literary   Chancellors  or  Provincial 

Examiners.  303,  367,  504. 
Literary  Doctor,  institution  of,  455. 
Literati,  145,  351,  355,  450. 
,,      doctrine  of,  351. 

rigid  attachment  to  a  ntiq  ui  ty , 

450. 
oppose  reforms  of  Shi  H  wang- 
ti,  450. 
,,       attend  funeral  of  Ricci,  355. 
Literature  of  the  Chinese,  350,  364, 
368,  450,  451,  456,  459.400, 
401,  462. 
,,       divisions  of.  350. 

its  character,  347,  349. 
LittU  A„   64,  88,  89,  103,  119,  105. 
160,  192,  214,  236,  237,  405,  423, 
442,  508,  522,  537,  556. 
Littledale  G.  R.,  536,  556. 
Litton,  118. 
Living  Buddhas  or  Avatars,  36,  516, 

546,  547,  548. 
Ljungstedt,  Sir  A.,  380. 
I^b-Nor  Lake,  527,  535. 
Lohscheid  W.,  370. 
Lobsters,  not  found  in  China.  17. 
Loch  G.  G.,  480. 
Lockhart  W.,  372,  390. 
Lockman  •/.,  385. 

Locks  Chah)  on  the  Grand  Can  a  1,429, 

Loess    lands  or  Hwangt'u   (Yellow 

earth),  10,  20,20,  28,  31.  33, 

34,  40,  41-40,  47,  40,  50,  51. 

67,  60,  80.  01,  147,  154,  535. 

found    especially    in    the    N. 

region,  91. 
formation  of,  02,  00. 
,.     extent  of,  31,  50. 
..     depth  of  in  Shansi.  50. 

sketch-map    of    loess    plateau 
(Shansi;,  49. 
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Logan  Jack  i?..  118,  192. 

Loh-ho  (R.),  27,  41,  43,  59. 
,,     Valley,  00,  (51,  6«. 

Lohkiashan  Lighthouse  (Chekiang  . 
273. 

Lohping  hsien  (Kiangsi),  143. 

Lohyang  (Honan),  447,449,451,452. 
453,  455. 

Lolos  or  Kwolos  ; aboriginal  tribes', 
106,   112,  no,   181,  183,  188, 
313,  340,  :M2-343,  363. 
,,     Aryan  origin  of,  342. 
„     habitat  of,  106,  116,  181,  188. 
,,     Szechw'an  Lolos  called  Man- 

tze,  342. 
,,     language  of,  342-343. 
,,     joined  in  the   Panthay    rebel- 
lion, 363. 
,,     despised  by  the  Chinese,  342. 

Long-haired   rebels   (Ch'angmao)  or 
T'aip'ings,  464  {see   T'aip'ings). 

Longjumeau  (Andrew  of),  354. 

Long  White  Mountain  or   Ch'ang- 
peh-shan,  489,  491,  506. 

Loquat  or  Medlar,  35,  398. 

,,     Cantonese  origin  of  word,  398. 
,,     called  in  Chinese  p'ip'«i  (Shang- 
hai dialect,  bibo),  398. 

Losingt'ah    or    Pagoda    Anchorage, 
223. 

Loting  Chow,  203. 

Lotus-bom  One  (Tibet),  547. 

Louvet,  386. 

Lovett,  388. 

Lu  Chow,  106,  109,  110,  114. 

Lu-kiang  or  Salween  R.,  16,  179. 

Lungan  Fu  (Shansi),  48. 

Lu   Fikin    family    (dealers    in    rice- 
spirit),  408. 

Lu-shan  (Mt.),  143. 

Lushan  hsien,  60,  63. 

Luts*un  (salt  lake),  52. 

Luhk*i-k*ow  (Hupeh),  130. 

Luhngan  Chow,  146,  149. 

Luhying  or  Army  of  the  Green  Stan- 
dard, 330. 

Ltlchow  Fu  (Nganhwei),146, 148, 151. 

J  A  Shih,  Queen-Regent  during  mino- 
rity of  Hweiti  (Later  Han),  451. 

Lushun-k'ow  or  Port  Arthur,  491, 
499-500. 

Lukshun  Depression   (Chinese  Tur- 
kestan), 526. 

LungchowT'ing(Kwangsi),  173, 198, 
199,  200,  477. 

Lung-kiang  (R.),  221. 

Lungkin  (Hupeh),  129. 

Lungmen  defile  (Honan),  61. 

Lungngan  Fu,  105,  113. 


Lungt'an  (Szechw'an),  111. 
Lungtan-shan  (Dragon-gall  Mt.},  229. 
Lungydn  Chow  (Fokien),  218. 
Lwan-ho    R.).  69,  70. 
Lyall  L.  A..  237. 
Lynch  G.,  508. 
Lyon  W..  392. 
Lyster  7\,  480. 

Macao  or  Ngaomen.   204,   211,   213, 
249,   287-289,   (with   sketch- 
map'  460,  462,  473. 
first    settlement   of,  288.  460, 
473. 
,,       Area  and  population  of,  288. 
,,       salubrious  climate,  289. 

Trade    with    China, 289,   410, 
646. 
,,       final  sovereignty  of  Portugal 
over,  288,  473. 
Macartney,  Lord,  Embassy  of,   145, 
462,  474. 
,,       treated  as  tribute-bearer,  462. 
474. 
Mac  Clatchie  T.,  375,  380. 
Mac  Donald,  Sir  C  481. 
Mac  Gillivray,  376. 
Macgoumn  J.,  237,  372,  377,  400,  47U. 
Mac  Intosh  G.r  377. 
Mac  Iver  £)..  377. 
Mackenzie  K.  S.,  480. 
Macklin  W.  E..  391. 
Maclay  R.  H.,  374. 
Maclay  and  Baldwin,  377. 
Maclellan  J.  W.,  294. 
Mac  Makon  A.  R.,  373. 
Mace  or  Ts'ien  (-—  of  Taei;,  316. 
Machu  or  Hwang-ho  R.,  25. 
Madrolle,  482,  507. 
Magaillans  G.,  479. 
Magpie,  17. 

Mahomedans  in  China,  31,  174, 181, 
188,   189,  322,  362-363,  382- 
383,  456-457,  465. 
found  in  N.  A\^.,  and  S.  W. 
Provinces,  362, 
,,       aggregate  of,  362. 
,,       traded  with  China,  362. 
I       ,,       introduced  Western  arts  and 
science  into  China,  362. 
,.       rebellions   of,    in    Kansu,  31, 
37,  362,  465;  in  Kashgaria, 
362-363,   465;     in    YOnnan, 
174,  181,  183,  188,  189,363, 
465. 
Mahomedanism    or    Hweihwei-kiao, 
I  362,  494,  533. 

'       ,,       China  tolerant  towards.  362. 
'       ,,       principal  Mosques,  362. 
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Maidel  E.,  294. 
yiaUla  (de)  A.  3/..  479. 
Maimai  ch'eng,  517  (see  Urgai. 
Maize  or  Indian  com,  18,  42,  198,  492. 
Mamoy  Arsenal  (Foochow),  223. 
Manchu  or  Tats'ing  dynasty,    Em- 
perors of,  461-471. 
,,       Army.  328-:i30. 

Language.  494,  508. 
Manchuria,  5.  75,  251.270,327,486- 
508. 
various  names  given  to,  480- 
487. 
.,       Area, population  and  divisions 
of,  486-488. 
Administration   of,  486,   488. 

504-505. 
Aspect    and    Characteristics, 

488. 
Climate,  489;  Geology,  488. 
Orography  ,489;  H  ydrograph  v. 

489-491;  Lakes,*491. 
Fauna  and  Flora,  492. 
Agricultural      and      Mineral 

Wealth,  492-493. 
People  and  Liinguage, 493-494. 
,,       Cities  and  Principal  Centres, 

494-500 
,,       Industry  and  Commerce.  501, 
Highways  of  Communication, 

501. 
Railways,     431-432,     503-504 
[with  sketch-map). 
,,       Coast-line,  491-492. 
,,       Open  Ports,  505-506. 

Catholics  in,  356. 
,,       Immigration  to,  478. 
Historical  Note,  506. 
Manchus,  71,  297,  300,  366,461,493. 
,,       Tungusic  origin  of,  451,  493. 
invade  Liaotung  (A.D.  1618), 
461. 
,.       establish  Capital  at  Mukden 

;A.D.  1625),  461. 
,,       attempt  to  seize  Peking  (A.D. 

1629),  461. 
,,       called    to    expel    usurper    Li 

Tzech'eng,  461. 
,,       refuse  to  leave,  461. 
,,       establish  Ts'ing  dynasty,  461- 
471. 
Mandarin    Language,   347-348,  375- 
376. 
,,       Varieties  of,  348. 

Books  for  learning,  375-376. 
Mandarins  or  Officials.  313. 
Mango-tree,  198,  398. 
Manhao  (YUnnan),  179,  182,  183. 
Manifold  C.  C  103,  108,  192. 


Mantze  or  Szechw*an  Lolos.  1 1 2, 339. 

342  isee  l^los). 
Manwvne    or    Manwtin    (Y&nnan;, 

466.' 
Maple-tree,  221. 
Maralbashi  (Turkestan).  534. 
Marble,  Marble  quarries,  42.  84,  86, 

157,  187,  209,  515. 
\farcillac  (del  441. 
Marco  Polo,  his  Travels  to  China.  71, 

223,  459,  472.  535. 
Margary.  murdered  at  Manwyne,  182, 

466,  47(>. 
Marguerye  (de)  R..  404. 
Marignoli.  John  of.  Papal  Legate  to 

Peking,  472. 
Maritime    Customs,    Imperial.    325- 

328. 
Markham  J..  89, 
Markham  C.  R.,  555. 
Marshall  T.   W.,  384. 
Marsham  J.,  374. 
Martin  A.,  30.  385. 
Martin  Dr  E..  401. 
Martin  R.  A/..  335. 
Martin  W.,  378.  379.  381,  383,  389, 

391,  480,  481. 
MaHins  R.  F..  371. 
Marts  open  to  Foreign  Trade,  326- 

327,  554. 
Mas    del  S.,  482. 
Masu  or  Double  Island,  281. 
Matches.  182,  190,  200,  209,  223,  411, 

501.  647. 
Mateer  C.  W..  375,  391. 
Mats  and  Matting,  206, 209. 210,  223, 
233,  234,  235,  412,  498,  648. 

,,     export  of,  412,  648. 
Mayers  F.  W,.  215,  335,  ,338,  485, 

508,  522,  537. 
Meadoios  7'.,  214,  374. 
Mears  \V.  P.,  381. 
Mecca,  362. 

Medicines,  61,  113, 114, 158, 182,  232, 
233,  234,  412,  648. 
,,       export  of,  412,  648. 
Medhurst  W.  H..  386,  390,  400,  442, 

484. 
Mejov.  536. 
Mekong  R.  or  Lants'ang-kiang,  16, 

94,  179,  180,  182,  183,  544. 
Melons,  36,  37,  529. 
Mimoires  concemant  les  Chinois,  6, 

338,  373,  375,  379. 
Memorandum    on    the    Missionary 

Question,  466. 
Mencius  or  Mengtze,   Writings   of, 

65,  444,  449. 
Mergen,  495,  501. 
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Merit,  titles  of  honour  for,  315, 

,,     hereditary  rewards  for,  314. 

,,     decorations  for,  315,  316. 
Mesny  W.,  338. 
Metchnikoff,  30,  102. 
MHraU  404. 
Meyners  d'Estrey,  118. 
Mei  Chow  (Szechw'an),  106. 
Mei-kiang  (R.),  206. 
Meikwan  (Plum-tree  barrier),  212. 
Meiling  Pass  (Kiangsi),  13,  145,  210. 

,,       Range,  205. 
M^nghwa  T'ing,  177. 
Mdngkiat'un,  498. 
Mfingtze  (Y(innan),l81,183,326,477. 

Trade  of,  421,  655,  656. 
Meu  Chow  (Szechw*an),  106. 
Meu  dialect  (Hainan).  207. 
Mexican  Dollar,  320. 
Mexico,  Trade  with  China,  409,  656. 
Miaotao  Is.,  241,  249,  251,  253-254. 
Miaotze  (shoots,  sons  of  the  soil)  or 
Yaohu  (Jackals),  4,  135, 181, 
188,  189,  191,  207,  313,  340, 
343. 

,.       habitat  of,  135.  181,  188,  207, 
340:  dialect  of,  135. 
divisions  of,  188.  343. 

,,       rebelled    against   China,    188, 
462;  government  of,  313. 
Micheh,  375. 
Michie  A.,   166.  215,  216.  236,  237, 

294,  335,  338,  387,  389,  423.  441, 

481,  508,  522. 
Middle  Dog  or  Tungk'Genshan  Light- 
house, 278. 
Middle    Kingdom     or    Chungkwoh 

(name  of  China),  6,  57. 
Mien  Chow  (Szechw'an),  106. 
Mientien  or  Burma,  175. 
Mienyang  Chow,  125. 
Military  Examinations,  369,  370. 

Schools,  369,  505. 
Millet,  18,  37,  70,  83,  149,  394,  395, 

492,  529. 
Millet  spirit,  395. 
Milne-Edioards.  20. 
Milne  W.  C,  237,  358,  387,  388. 
Minchd  Province  (Chekiang  and  Fo- 

kien),  217,  302. 
Min  Chow  (Kansu),  38. 
Miner  L.,  390. 

Minerals,  Mineral  Wealth  of  China 
Proper,  30,  402-403. 

„       Chekiang,  231 :  Chihli,  70. 

,,       Fokien,  222;  Honan,  60. 

,,       Hunan,  134-135;  Hupeh.  125. 

,,       Kansu,  36;  Kiangsi,  143. 

,,       Kiangsu,  157;  Kwcuigsi,  198. 


,,       Kwangtung,  206-207:   Kwei- 

chow,  187. 
,,       Nganhwei,  149;  Shansi,  52. 
,,      Shantung,  83;  Shensi,  42. 
,,       Szechw'an,  111-112;  YQnnan, 
180. 
Minerals  of  the  Dependencies  : 
,,       Manchuria,  493. 

Mongolia,  515. 
„       Turkestan,  528-529. 
„       Tibet,  545. 
Ming  Dynasty,  71, 112,  150151. 158. 
184,  201,  355,  446,  460-461, 
506. 
, .       founded  by  Hung wu .  1 50- 151, 
184,  201,  460. 
Emperors  of,  158,  460-461. 
,,       character  of,  461. 
Mingti,  Emperor  (Later  Han\  352. 
363,  452. 
introduced  Buddhism, 352. 452. 
Mingti,  Emperor  (Liusung),  454. 
Mingtsung,       Emperor      (Posterior 
T*ang),  457. 
printing  invented   under  his 
reign,  457. 
Mining  in  China,  402-403. 

Special    regulations    adopted 
by  Government,  403. 
Ministere  de  la  Guerre,  87.  102. 
Ministries,   The  Ten  (formerly  Six) 

or  Boards,  299. 
Min-kiang  or  Ch*dngtu  R.,  93,  \H\. 

105,  109,  113. 
Min-kiang  or  Foochow  River,  19, 170. 
218,219,  220,221,  222,  225. 
276,  278. 
Sketch-map  of,  220. 
,,       Bar  of,  278. 
Min-shan  or  Laoling  (Mt.;,  11,  34* 

41,  107,  122. 
Mints,  113,  320,  404,  497. 
Mirs  Bay  or  Tap'^nghai,  281. 
Missionaries,  Missions  to  China,  354. 
356,  357,  359,  360,  361,384- 
390,  461,  462,  464,  465,469. 
,,       R.  Catholic,  Statistics  of,  356, 

357. 
,,       Protestant,  359-361,  657-658. 
Mission  Gervais-CourteUemont,  191. 
Mission   Lyonnaise,    118,  137,   165, 

191,  192,  213,  214,  399,  404. 
Missions  Beiges  de  Mongolie,  Journal 

des,  46,  520. 
Missions    Catholiques^  Journal  des, 

192,  213,  235,  386,  387. 
Missions  en  Chine  et  au  Congo,  386. 
Missiona-^trangeres,  Annates  de  la 

Sociiti  des,  173,  193,  213,*  386. 
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Miasiona,  IllustraUd  Catholic  (Lon- 
don), 387. 
Moerman  T.,  400. 
Moges  (de),  480. 
Mohkan-shan,  Sanatorium  of  (Cht^- 

kiang),  233. 
Moidrty  (de)  Pert  J.,  166,  293. 
Moidrey  (de)  Tardif,  476. 
Mokwei  or  Evil  Spirits,  Worship  of, 

353 
Mollendorf  ( Von)  P.  G.,  88,  374,  508. 
Momein    or   T*^ngyQeh    (YOnnan). 

183. 
Mongolia  or  the  Mongku  Country,  5, 
7,  11,  14,  26,  30,  31,  32,35, 
36,  39,  48,  53,  66,  487,  490, 
491.   509.532,  523,  531,  548. 
Area  and  Population,  509. 
Administration,  519. 
Aspect    and    Characteristics, 

510. 
Climate,514-5i5;  Geology,510. 
Orography  a  nd  Hydrography . 
511-514. 
,,       Agricultural      and      Mineral 
Wealth,  515. 
People    and    language,    515- 
516. 
,,       Cities  and  Principal  Centres, 
517-518. 
Industry  and  Commerce.  518. 
,,       Highways  of  Communication, 
518-519;  Army,  520. 
Mongols,  42,  52,  71,  74.  77.  451.  458, 
459-460,  493,  495,  515-516, 
517,  518,  519,  520,  532. 
,.       descend  from  Huns,  451. 
,,       various  tribes  of,  515-516. 
defeat  the  Kin  Tartars,  '*bS. 
refuse  to  withdraw  from  N. 
China,  458. 
,,       establish  the  Yuen  dynasty, 

459. 
,.       dethroned  by  Chu  Yuenchang 

(Ming),  459. 
,,       character  of,  459-460. 
,,       language  of,  42,  616-517. 
,,       religion,  516. 
Monier  Willianis  Sir,  382. 
Monkeys  in  China,  17,  111.  149,  187, 

198,  206,  231,  515,  54'*. 
Monnier,  20,  88,  102,  481. 
Monod.  404. 

Monsoons,  15,  82,  343-345. 
Montercorvino,  John  of,  354,  472. 
Montgomery  P.,  377. 
Montgomery    Martin    R..   378,   389. 

399,  400.  * 
Montigny  (de)  M.  C,  422. 


Moral  Characteristics  of  the  Chinese, 

341-342. 
Moriak,  555. 
Morrison  R.,  358,  .373,  376,  377,  387, 

482,  555. 
Morse  H.  B.,  336,  645,  662. 
Morsely  W..  387. 
Morser,  535. 

Moslem,  Moslems  (^ee  Mahom^dan). 
Mosos  or  Musus  /"branch  of  the  Miao- 

tze  tribe),  181.  346. 
Moule  A.  K..  237,  380,  387. 
Mountain,  Long  White  or  Ch'ang- 

peb-shan,  489,  504,  506. 
Mountains  of  China  («e«  Orography). 
Mourey  C.  555. 
Muhliiig  Mt.,  122. 
Muirhead  W..  387. 
Mukden  or  Fungt'ien   Fu,  461,  462, 
470,  487,  488,  497,  501,  503, 
504.  505. 
home  of  the  Manchu  or  Ta- 
ts*ing  dynasty,  461,  497. 

,,       description  of,  497. 

,,       Imperial  tombs  at,  497. 
Mulberry-tree,  18,  42.  157,  394,  395, 

397. 
Municipal  Councils  at  Treaty  Ports. 

366-267. 
MuravieflT,  negotiated  treaty  of  ATgun, 

474-475. 
Muret  M.,  /i24. 
Murray  A.,  480. 
Murray's  China.  64.  88,  118,  i:«,165, 

192, i93. 213,214, 216,236,237.  335, 

374,  378,  386,  405,  422.  483,  484. 
Murui-usu    Yangtze  R.1,  93. 
Mushrooms    found  in  Hupeh),  125. 
Music,  invented  by  Hwangti,  444. 
Musk,  38, 114.  127, 182.  408,  545.  553. 
Mussels,  83. 
Mussulman    Revolts,    31,    183,   363- 

363,  523,  532. 
Mussulmans,  362-363  (see  Mahome- 

dans). 
Mutan-ho  or  Peony  R.,  490. 
Muz -Art  Pass  (T'ien-shanj,  526. 
Mythological  Period,  442-444. 

Nahk'i  hsien,  110. 
Namao  or  Nanngao  1.,  281. 
Names  given  to  China,  7,  57,  339. 
Xamti  Valley  (Yunnan).  183. 
Nan-Chihii  or  Southern   Chihli,  66 

(see  Kiangnan  . 
Nanch'ang  Fu,  140,  142,  143,  434. 
Nanch*ao  (Nganhweij.  448. 
Nanchow  I.,  290. 
Nanchow  T'ing,  132. 
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Xan-hoi  or  South-China  Sea,  241. 
Nanhaitze      or      Imperial     hunting 

ground,  74. 
Nnnhsiung  Chow,  202,  205,  211. 
Nan   Hwaijen    (Chinese  name  of  F. 

Verbiest),  355. 
Nank^ang  Fu,  140,  144. 
Nank'ishan  Is.,  275. 
Nank'iao  (vulgo  NVghiao),  47<». 
Nanking  or  Kiangning  Ku,  101,  131», 
151,  153,  154,  157,  158,  168, 
1G4,  302,  305,  324,  326,  329, 
333,  a34,  354,  458,  45l».  400, 
461,  462,  463,  464.  474,475, 
«>55. 
,,       Capital    of   China   under   the 

Ming  dynasty,  158,  460. 
,,       residence   of  the   Liangkiang 

\'iceroy,  139,  153,  302. 
,,       description  of,  158. 
,,       taken  by  the  T'fiip'ings,  158, 

464. 
„        Treaty  of,  463,  474,  475. 
Trade  of,  158,  421,  655. 
,,       Railway  to  Shanghai, 324, 432- 
433. 
Nankishan  Is.,  275. 
Nank'ow  Pass,  43J^, 
Nankwan  Bay  (Fokien),  276. 
Nanling  or  \an-shan  (Mts.),  92, 168. 
Nanngan  Fu,  140,  142,  212. 
Nanngao  I.    see  Namao). 
Nanning  Fu,  172,  195,  197,  199,200, 

434,  468. 
Nan-shan  Range  iKansu;,  33,  525, 

529,  539. 
Nant'ai  I.  (Fokien),  222,  223. 
Nanwang,  429. 
Nanya  or  Lamma  Is.,  282. 
Nanyang  Fu,  56,  59,  60,  62,  63. 
Napier,  Lord,  appointed  Superinten- 
dent of'l'rade,  474. 
,,  China  refuses  to  receive  him, 474. 
,,  dies  at  Macao,  474. 
Narzounof,  555. 
Naval  Schools,  334,  339. 
Navigation  on  the  Vangtse,  99-100. 

,,       on  other  large  rivers,  427. 
Navy,  Chinese,  333-334. 
Nei-ch'eng  or  Tartar  City  (Peking), 

71-72  (with  plan). 
Neikoh  or  Imperial  Chancery,  297. 
Nei  Mongku  or  Inner  Mongolia,  519, 
Nepal  (Nepaulj,  462,  553,  554. 
Nerchinsk,  Treaty  of,  462,  474. 
Nestorian  Missionaries  enter  China, 
43,  354,  456,  457. 
Tablet  at  Singan  Fu^A.D.781), 
354,  457. 


Nevius  J.  L..  378,  .379,  382,  388. 
New  China,  Forecast  of,  471. 
Newchwang  or  Yingk'ow,  326»  421, 
491,  492,  498,  499,  500,  503, 
504,  505. 
Trade   of,   421,  492,  498-499, 
655,  656. 
,,       Railways  to,  431.  432,  503. 
Sey  Elicis.  30,  441. 
Ngaikiun-ho  or  Argun  R.,  490. 
Nganhai  (Fokien),  223. 
Nganhwa  hsien,  134. 
Nganhwei  Province,  8,  16,  19.  90,91, 
93,   99,   121,    139,    140,    149- 
152,  153,  156,  234,  459. 
,,       Area  and  Population,  146. 
Aspect    and    Characteristics. 
146-147  :  Climate,  147. 
, ,       (ieology ,147;  Orography ,  I  '< 7 . 
,,       Hydrography,  148-149, 
,,       Fauna  and  Flora,  149. 
,,       Agricultural       and      Mineral 

Wealth,  149. 
,,       Peopleand  Language.  149-150. 
,,       Cities  and  Principal  Centres, 

150-151. 
,,       Industry  and  Commerce,  151. 
Highways  of  Communication, 

151-152. 
Open  Ports,  152. 
Ngank'ing   Fu,    101.   146,    150,    151, 

J  52    252. 
Nganiuh  Fu,  121,  124,  130. 
Nganpien,  110. 
Nganshun  Fu,  184,  189,  190. 
Ngansi  Chow  (Kansu),  32,  529. 
Ngantung  ( Antung),  327,470,492,505. 
Ngaofei  rebellion,  463.   . 
Ngaom^n  {see  Macao). 
Ngari  or  Western  Tibet,  545,  549. 

,,     principal  towns  of,  549. 
Ngeu-kiang  or  Wu-kiang  R.,    230, 

234,  235. 
Ngomei    or  Omei-shan    (Mt.),    109, 

117-118. 
Nickel  (found  in  Shensi),  42. 
Nicolaievsk,  490. 
Nienhao  or  Reign  Title,  296. 
Nimrod  Bay  or  Siangshan-kiang,  274. 
Ninghsin  Fu,  25,  32,  33,  36,  37,  38. 
Ninghwnk'i  R.,  220. 
Ningkwoh  Fu,  146. 
Ningpo  Fu,  227,  228,  229,  230,  232, 
233,  235,  271,  275,  326,  421, 
460,  655 ;  dialect  of,  232. 
,,       Portuguese  at,  460. 

Trade  of,  233,  275,  421,  655. 
Ningpo  Point  or  Kitao,  273. 
Ningtu  Chow,  140. 
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Ninguta  (Kirin),  491,  496,  500. 
Ningwu  Fu,  48. 
Xingyilen  Fu,  106,  116, 
Niulan-ho  (R.),  178. 
Niushan-tao    or   'I'urnabout    light- 
house, 278. 
Niut'u-shan  (Mt.),  34. 
Nivet  Point,  290. 
Nonni  or  NQen-kiang  R.,  488,  490, 

496. 
Xorman  F.  .\/..  214,  293. 
Sorman  H.,  166,  193,  215,  216.  293, 

336,  338.  485. 
Xorth'China  Herald,  380,  383.  422. 
Norway,  Treaty  with  China,  475, 
I'rade  with  China,  410,  646. 

,,       Shipping  and  Tonnage,  418, 
653. 

,,       'I'raders  and  Trading  Houses, 
420,  654. 
Nuns,  Buddhist,  353. 
Nurhach'ih,  settles  in  Liaotung,  461. 

,,       captures  Mukden,  461. 

,,       defeats  the  Chinese  Army, 461. 
Nyang-chu  River,  550. 

Oak-tree,  leaves  of,  eaten  by  w^ild  silk- 
worm, 83,  397,  492. 

Oases  (in  Turkestan],  529,  534. 

Obrucheff',  521,  536. 

Obser\'atory,  Hongkong,  285. 
,,       Sicawei,  162,  355. 

Ockseu   or  TaokweisQ    Lighthouse, 
278. 

Odontius  L.,  380. 

Odoric,  Friar,  472,  552. 

Officials,  nine  degrees  of  established, 
444. 
,,       insignia  of,  314. 

Ogawa,  508. 

Ohason  (d'j  C,  520. 

Oil,  native,  how  obtained,  395. 

Okhotsk,  Sea  of,  240. 

Oksu  or  Aksu,  524,  531. 

Oldenberg,  381. 

Olen-Darba  Pass  {S.  Altai),  511. 

OHphant  L.,  480. 

Oliphant  N.,  481. 

Omei  Mt.  or  Ngomei-shan,  109,  117- 
118. 

Onager  or  Wild-ass,  17,  516,  544. 

Onon  River,  513. 

Opium,  Cultivation  of  native,  36,  37, 
38,  42,  44,  52,  60,  62,  83,  HI. 
113,  114,  115,  149,  182,  187. 
189,  190,  198,  221,  225,  231, 
323-324,  395,  396,  492. 
,,  '  estimated  amount  produced, 
234. 


,,     number  smoking,  396. 

,,     Revenue  derived  from,  321. 

,,     Foreign  Trade  in,  410,  411,414, 
646,  650. 

,,     Various  kinds  imported,   'il4, 
650. 

,,     Importation  into  the  principal 
Ports,  414,  650. 

,,  Edict  suppressing,  396-397,471. 
Oranges,  18,  HI,  134,  234,  235,  398. 
Ordos  Country,  26,  509,  514. 

,,       Plateau,  25,  26,  40,  513,  514. 
Orgo  (.see  Trga). 
Origin  of  the  Chinese  people,  4,  338. 

Hooks  on,  370-371. 
Oring-nor  Lake,  25. 
Orkhon  River,  511. 
Orleans  (d').  Prince  UenrL  191,  192, 

535. 
OUone  (d'K  338,  378,  382,  383,  391. 
()rloi\  507. 

Orphanage  (T^ientsin '■  destroyed,  465. 
Osborne,  Captain,  465. 
Ouchterlony,  Sir  J.,  480. 
Ouigurs,  (Huns),  450. 
Oustalet,  20. 
Owen  G.,  378. 
Oxenhain,  20. 
Oysters,  83,  231. 

Pacific  ( >cean,  or  T*aip'ing-yang,  239, 

241. 
Pagoda    Anchorage    or    Losingt*ah, 
221,  223,  226,  279. 

„       Island,  279. 
Pahk'i  or  Country  of  the  Eight  Ban- 
ners (Manchuria),  486-487. 
Pahlik'iao,  Battle  of,  475. 
Pahsh^ng  or  Council  of  the  Gentry 

(Ch'ungk'ingj,  112. 
Pahtah-ho  (R.),  170,  172,  179. 
P'aiwei  or  Ancestral  tablet,  353. 
Pakhoi  or  Peh-hai,  198,  210-211,  212, 
291-292,  421,  655. 

,,       Trade  of,210, 291-292, 421, 655. 
Pakngai  or  Pohai,  172-173,  197. 
Palaces  at  Peking,  74,  329. 
Paldtre,  Pere  G„  165,  386. 
PalMogue,  404. 

Palisade.  The,  or  Liuch'eng,  504. 
Palladius,  384. 
Palm-tree,  18,  180, 187, 198,  206,  393, 

397. 
Palmer.  293. 
Pabner,  G.  «.,  337. 
Palti  Lake  or  Yamdok-tso,  Yum-tso, 

543,  544. 
Pamirs,  472,  525. 
P'ankSng,  Emperor  (Yin),  448. 
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P*anku  or  the  Chinese  Adam,  443. 

Pangkung  I^ke,  543. 

Pangpan  or  Deputy-Assistant  Judge, 

an. 

Panshen  Lama  (see  Lama). 

Panthay  rebellion  {see  Mahomedan), 

Panther,  14i»,  180,  198,  4l»2. 

Pao  or  T'u    Ward),  309. 

Paoch*ang   or  Tipao    ( Rural    Cons- 
table ,  309. 

Paok*ing  Fu    Hunan),  131. 

Paoning  Fu    Szechw'an),    100,  110, 
112,  116. 

Paoteh  Chow,  50. 

Paoting  Fu  (Chihli),  05,  Wi,  75,  78. 

Papaw-tree,  198. 

Paper,  materials  for  making,  395. 
,,     manufacturing  centres,  54, 110, 

144,  151,  189,  190,  210,  222, 
225. 

,,     import  of,  411,  647. 
Paracels  or  Ts'ihchow  Is.,  283. 
Park,  Imperial  hunting,  74. 
Park  W.  H.,  401. 
Parker  E.  //.,  88,  118,  137,  105,  213, 

215,  192,236,335,338,370,378,380, 

391,  400,  423,  441,  480,  484,  507. 

521,  537. 
Parker    Islands  or    Pahkohlieh-tao, 

273. 
Pass,  Chehling,  12, 137,  212;  Kalgan, 
29. 

,,     KiayQ,  29;  Kweiling,  12. 

„     Lagiobo,    33-;W:    Meiling,    13, 

145,  212. 

,,     Nanyang    Fu,    03;    Shanghai- 
kwan,  29. 

,,     Sinyang  Chow,  122. 

,,     Y4nm«^n,  29,  515;  YQling.  13. 
Passes  of  the  Great  Wall,  29. 
Passes  in  Turkestan,  520. 
Pat*ang  or  Bfit'ang  {see  Bat'ang  . 
Paternal  Authority,  311. 
Patung,  9<>. 
Paiili  D.,  338. 
Pauthier.  0,  373,  374,  378,  381,  383, 

479. 
J 'a  vie  A.,  555. 

Peach,  18,  37.  83,  157,  187,  198.398. 
Peak,  Hongkong.  285. 
Pear,  Pear-tree,  18,3«i,:^7.  83,398,493. 
Pearl  1.  or  YOh-tao,  201. 
Pearl  or  West  River    see  West  R.  . 
Pedro  Hlnnco  or'l'aising-tsan,  282. 
Peh-ho  R.  ,in  Chihli),  15.  19.  23.  51, 
02.  69-70,    75.   78,    129,    250, 
251.  252. 

,,     Sketch-map  of  Lower,  250, 

,,     Bar  at  mouth  of,  252. 


Peh-ho  R.  fin  Honan),  59, 124. 
Peh-hwa   or    Colloquial    Cantonese, 

207. 
Peh-kiang  R.  (Kwangtung  ,  172.173. 

202,  203,  204-205,  210,  211,  212. 
Pehkishan  Is.,  275. 
Pehlien-k'iao  or  White  I,iJv  Societv. 

459,  403. 
Pehliu  hsien,  198. 
Pehluh-tung  or  (irotto  of  the  White 

Deer,  145. 
Pehmatung  (Kweichow),  187. 
Pehmeh  Lake,  82. 

Pehp'ing-yang  or  Arctic  Ocean,  239. 
Pehseh  Ting.  172,  195,  197,  200. 
Peh-shan  Mt.,  489,  490,525,529. 
Peh-shui  lYangtze  R.},  93,  110. 
Pehtaiho  (Chihli),  77. 
Peht*ang,  Port  of,  252. 
Peht'ang  Cathedral  Peking),  73, 489. 
Pehting  or  Dodd  L,  278. 
Pehtseng  (Kweichow),  180. 
Pchtsienshan  or  Bonham  L,  273. 
Pch  Wang  or  White  Prince,  345. 
PehyQshan  Lighthouse,  249,  275. 
Pei-Chihli  (Peh-Chihli),  00.  " 
Pei-lin   or  Forest  of  Slabs  (Singan 

Fu),  43. 
Peisson  Z.,  381. 

Peking  or  Shunt*ien  Fu,  «iO,  08,  71- 
75,  77,  78,  80,  129,  203,  329, 
330,  331,  354,  355,  :^03,  305. 
307.  309,   456*459,   400,   461, 
402,  403.   464,  408,  469,  472, 
473,  474,   475,  477,  506,  549. 
550,  555,  559-560. 
,,     Approaches   to   (sketch-map  , 
08. 
Description  and  Plan  of,  71-75. 
,.     Ministries  and  Hoards,  74,279- 
301. 
Railway  to  Hank'ow.  102.431. 
.,     assieged  by  Boxers,  469. 
J*elacot  [de  ,  481. 
Pelliot  P..  481,  535. 
Pemberton  JR..  557. 
Penal    Code,    mitigated    by    Wenti. 
451 . 
completed     under     the      Han 
dynasty,      452:      the     Ming 
dynasty.   400. 
Pene-Siefert.  370. 
IVonv  R.  or  Hurka    see  Hurka,. 
Pcrcival,  102. 
Perestrello,  Raphael,  473. 
Persia.  Persian,. -^72,  414-650. 
IVrsimmon    or   Lichi.  18.   198,  221, 

393,  398. 
Pescadores  Islands,  245.  468. 
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PetUlon,  Pere  C,  377. 
PetunaorSinch'^ng(Kirin  Province}, 

496,  501. 
Pfister,  Pere  L..  386. 
Fhari  or  Phari-junj?  (Tibet),  551. 
Pheasant,  17. 
Philip,  424. 
Philip  H..  387. 

Philips  G..  236,  423,  482,  483. 
Phonetic,  350. 
Physical      Characteristics      of     the 

Chinese,  340-341. 
Piaokioh  or  Cape  Good  Hope  Light- 
house, 283. 
Pichon,  191. 
Picul  or  Shih,  234,  414,  415,  416,  417, 

643,  650,  652. 
Piece-goods,    Import    of,    410,    413, 

647,  649. 
Pieper,  88. 
Pierre,  Pere  A.,  165. 
PigoU  F.  r.,  485. 
Pihtsieh  hsien,  189,  190. 
Pila,  88. 

PilcherL.  W.,  391. 
Pilten  Lake,  491. 
Pine-apple,  6,  198,  206,  398. 
Ping  Chow,  39,  44. 
P*inghsiang  hsien  (Hunan),  135. 
P'ingliang  Fu,  32,  45. 
Pingloh  Fu,  195. 

P'ingshan  hsien,  94,  95,  100,  113. 
P'ingsi  Wang    (title    given   to    Wu 

Sankwei;,  461. 
Pingti,  last  Emperor  of  S.  Sung,  458. 
P^ingting  Chow,  50,  64. 
P'ingyang  Fu,   (Shansi),  48,  51,  53, 

55,  444. 
P'ingyang  hsien  (Ch^kiang),  231. 
P'ingyao  hsien,  54. 
P'ingyueh  Chow,  185. 
Pinon  R.,  20,  165,  214,  422,  441,  448. 
PioleU  Pere  J.  B..  386. 
P*ip'a  or  Biwa  (vulgo  bibo  ,  35,  398 

(see  Loquat  . 
Pir  or  Buir  Lake.  491. 
Piracy,    Pirates  on  Coast  of  China, 

266,  459,  460,  461-462,  463. 
Piry  A.  r.,  375,  442,  661. 
Pisani,  386,  387. 
Pisciculture  in  China,  17,  398. 
Piton  C,  215,  373,  387. 
Plains  of  China,  13-14,  25.  113. 
Plan-Carpin,  521. 
Plants  of  China    nee  Flora). 

,,     cultivated  for  food,  394-395. 

,,     utilized  in  industry,  395-397. 
Plateaux    or   Tablelands  of   China, 
11-12,  13,  21,40,41,49,50, 


92,  98,  174,   178,  181,  185, 
186,  190,  196. 
,,       of  the  Dependencies,  509,  511, 
512,  513,  514,  525,  539-541. 
Platli,  507. 

Play  fair  G.  M.,  335,  372,  482. 
Plum-tree,   Plums,   18,   36,   83,  187, 

198,  398,  493. 
Poh  (Honan  ,  447,  448. 
Poh  Chow,  151. 

Poh-hai,  239,  241,  261,  253,  489. 
Pohseh  [see  Pehseh  T'ing). 
Pohshan  hsien  (Shantung),  83,  84,8^. 
Poletti  P..  376. 
Police,  299,  311,  312. 
Pol  Korigan,  371,  405. 
Pollard  S.,  192. 
Pongee  or  wild-silk   tissue,  83,  190, 

415,651. 
Ponies,  Kweichow,  187,  398. 
,,       Mongolian,  77,  518,  534. 
,,       Szechw'an,  111,  398. 
Ponteves  (de),  481. 
P'ook'ow  (P*uk'ow),  151. 
P'ootung  (East  of  the  Hwangp'oo), 
266,  271. 
Point,  97,  261,  263. 
Poppy-plant  or   Opium    poppy,  3(), 
37,  42,  60,  83,  113,  149,  187,  189, 
198,  221,  231,   395,    396-397,   492, 
(see  Opium). 
Population  of  China,    Statistics  of, 
6,  8,  345-346.  (see  each  Pro- 
vince), 
of  the   Open  Ports,   420-421, 
646-647. 
Porcelain,   manufacture  of,    43,  91, 
141,  144,  209,  210,  404. 
export  of,  412,  532,  648. 
Port,  Establishment  of,  249. 
Port  Arthur   or  LQshun-k'ow,   467, 

468,  470,  477,  492,  499-500,  503. 
Ports  of  Call,  130,  152,  212. 
Ports,  'I>eatv  or  Open,  List  of,  326- 

327,  420-421,  654-t)55. 
Portugal,  relations  with  China,  460, 
473,  475. 
Macao  ceded  to,  213,  287-289. 
(see  Macao). 
,,       Population  at  Shanghai,  267. 
,,        Trade  with  China,  410,  646. 
Post-Office,    Imperial   Chinese,    325, 
435-437,  661-552. 
,,       Statistics    of    Establishments 
and  Work,  435,  437,  661. 
Postal     Highways    or     Government 
Courier  Roads,  426-427. 
'  Postal  Service  via  Kalgan  v Russian), 
)       519. 
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Potala  or  Dalai  Lama  s  Palace  (Lha- 
sa), 55a. 

Potanin,  46,  512,  536. 

PourioB,  Mgr.,  191,  386. 

.P*oyang  Lake  (Kiangsi),  16,  91,  97, 
141,  142,  143,  145. 

Poxdneef,  521. 

Pratt  A.  E.,  507,  556. 

PrandU  385. 

Praya-Grande  (Macao),  289. 

Pre-chinese  Races,  339,  340,  M3-846. 

Prefect,  Authority  and  Duties  of,  307. 

Prefectures  or  Fus,  306-308. 
,,       List  of,  558-639. 

Prejevahki  JV.,  46,  521,  536,  555. 

Prejevalski  Mts.,  541. 

Primare  (de),  Pert  J.  A/.,  385. 

Preston  T.  J.,  138. 

Primorsk,  Province  of,  487. 

Prinsep  H.  T.,  555. 

Printing  from  blocks  invented  under 
Mingtsung  (A.  D.  932.),  457. 

Protestant  Missions  to  China,  398- 
361. 
, ,       Stetistics  of,  359,  360-36  \ ,  657- 
658. 

Protet.  Admiral,  476. 

Provinces  of  China,  Names  of,  9, 304. 
,,       Territorial  divisions  of,  306- 
309. 

Provincial  Government,  301-303, 305- 
313. 
,,       Army   or   Luhying,    330-331, 

333. 
,,       Examiners     or     Hsiohch^ng,  I 
367. 

Prytr  W.  B.,  166. 

P'uchow  Fu,  (Shansi),  48,  55. 

P*ueul  Fu  (YOnnan),  177,  183. 
,,       Tea,  190,  395. 

Puini,  Carlo,  556. 

Pumpelly  R.,  6,  9,  405. 

P*ungan  Ting  (Kweichow),  185. 

Putting  or  Police  Sub-prefect,  311. 

Putnam  Weale,  423,  485,  508. 

P'utsun,    Prince,    chosen    as   Heir- 
apparent,  468;  degraded,  468. 

P'utu-ho  (R.),  180. 

Pytvt80ff,  521. 

Quemoy  or  Kinm^n  Island,  278. 
Queue,  origin  of,  461. 
Quicksilver,  197,  190,  403,  545. 

Rahot  C,  555. 
Rahouin,  Pkre  P.,  377. 
Race,  Chinese,  origin  of,  339. 
Races,  Aboriginal,  inhabiting  China, 
313,  339-340,  342-345,  371-373. 


Radicals  or  Key-words  in  the  Chinese 

language,  350. 
Railways  in  China,  29,  55, 61, 62, 63, 
70.  73,  75,  84,  86, 117, 127, 
159, 179,  183,  212,  430-485. 

,,       completed,  projected,  431 -434. 

,,       in  Manchuria  (with  plan),  902- 
504. 
Raisins,  52,  83,  532. 
Raja,  Danna,  (Bhutan),  554. 

„     Deb,  554. 
Ramie  fibre  (Boehmeria  nivea).  111, 

206,  395. 
Rank,  Insignia  of  Official,  314. 
Rapids,  Han-ho,  41,  123. 

Hwang-ho,24;  Kan-kiaiig,142. 

, ,       Peh-kiang,  205;  Si-kiang,  197 . 

,,       Tze-kiang,    133:    Wu-kian^, 
111. 

„       Yangtze,  95,  99,  99,  100, 117, 
128. 

,,       Yuh-kiang,  197 ;  Yuen-kiang, 
186. 
Raquez,  165,  193,  214. 
Rathouis,  Pert  C,  400. 
Ratzel,  20. 
Raulin,  20. 

Ravtnstein  E.  G.,  508. 
Raverty  H.  G.,  536. 
Raxoling  C.  G.,  556. 
Riau,  423. 

Reclus  E..  20,  506,  520,  535. 
Recorder,  Chinese,  370,  379,  380,  381 , 

388,  390,  392,  and  passim. 
Red  Basin,  106,  197,  109. 
Re-exports,  412-413,  649. 
Reform  Edicts,  469,  477. 
Regent's  Sword  or  Laotieh-shan,  253. 
Reid  G.,  481. 
Reid  J.  Af .,  388. 
Religions  in  China,  359-363. 

Books  on,  377-390. 
Rimusat,  375,  536. 
Rennie  D.  F.,  480. 
Repository,  Chinese,  371,  and  passim . 
Reptiles  found  in  China,  17, 142,  198, 

206,  515. 
Retail  Trade  of  China,  407. 
Revenue  of  China,  Extent  of,  321. 

,,       Sources  of,  321-324. 
Review,   China,  215,  216,  380,  383, 

385,  and  passim. 
RivilU  A.,  377. 
Revolt,  T'aip^ing  [see  T*aip4ng). 

,,       Mahomedan,  362-363. 
Revue  Fran^aise  d'Exploration,  192. 
Rey,  377.. 

Reynaud,  Mgr.,  385. 
Rhinoceros,  198. 
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Rhins  (dt)  et  Grenard,  555. 
Rho,  Fr.  James,  355. 
Rhododendron,  111,  231. 
Rhubarb,  36,  111,  113,394,  544.  553.  I 
Rhys  Davids  T.  W..  382.  | 

RiaulU  404.  I 

Ricci,   Fr.  Matthew,   enters  China,  i 
354 ;  settles  in  Peking,  355. 
,,     wins  by  science  favour  of  the  i 

Learned,  355. 
,,     converts  Sa  Kwangk'i,  355. 
Rice,  37,  42,  52,  75,  78,  83, 125, 127, 
141,  149,  150,  160,  198,  206, 
210,  2^1,  223,  231,  233,  393, 
394-395. 
„      Import  of,  411,  947. 
Rice-spirit  or  Samshu,  233,  408,498. 
Richard  T.,  359,  382,  389,  390, 
RiekthBfen,  6, 9,  46, 49, 64, 81, 88, 118, 

138,  165,  405. 
Rigaudi^re  (La)  or  Nanchow  I.,  290. 
RijnhaH  S.  C,  556. 
Rise  and   Progress  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  443-479. 
,,     Books  on,  479-485. 
Rites,  Board  of,  or  Li  Pu,  299. 
Rivers  of  China  {see  Hydrography). 
Road  of  the  Golden  Ox,  46,  117. 
Roads,  Character  of  Chinese,  425, 427. 

,,       Government  Postal,  426-427. 
Robertson  D.  B.,  400. 
Roberovski,  536. 
Rochechouart  (de),  88. 
Rocher  L.,  138,  191,  235,  375. 
Rock-crystal,  125,  545. 
Rockhill  W.  W.,  46,  63,  4^3,  521,  556. 
Rock-salt,  529. 
Rohrbacher.  384,  386. 
Roman  Catholic  Missions,  Statistics 

of,  356*367,  394-387. 
Roman    Empire,    Trade     of    China 

with,  472. 
Rondot  N.,  422. 
Rosny  (de)  JL.,  381,  481. 
Ross  J.,  507. 
Rosthom  (von),  400. 
Roiuen  (de),  R.  P.  Victor  Bernardin. 

386. 
Rouffart,  30. 

Round  L  or  Weichow,  282. 
Rousset,  46,  63,  137,  216,  235. 
Rouvier^  191. 
Roux.  191. 
Roy  J.  J.,  386. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  North-China 

Branch,  213,  214,  and  passim. 
Rubruquis,  William  of,  354. 
Rudock  or  Lotok*oh  (W.  Tibet),  549. 
Rugged  Is.  or  Yangshan,  273. 


Ruggieri  Fr.,  enters  China,  461. 

Ruasel  C,  508. 

Russia.  Relations  with  China,  462, 

463,  466,  474-475,  476-477. 
,,     occupies  and  retrocedes  Hi,  465, 

476,  477,  533. 
,,     protests  against  occupation  of 

Manchuria    by    Japan,    468, 

499. 
. ,     carries  Siberian  railway  through 

N.  Manchuria,  468. 
, ,     leases  Port  Arthur,  468, 477, 499. 
,,     occupies      Manchuria      during 

Boxer  crisis,  470. 
,,     war  with  Japan,  470,496,500. 
,,     transfers  Port  Arthur  and  ad- 
joining  territory    to  Japan, 

470. 
,,     Trade  with  China,  410,  646. 
,,     Consumption  of  tea,  417, 652. 
,,     Trading  Houses  and  Traders  in 

China,  420,  654. 
,,     Population  at  Shanghai,  266. 
, ,     Shipping  and  Tonnage,  418, 653. 
,,     Postal  Service  via  Kiakhta,  519. 
Ryder  C.  H.,  192,  556. 

Sacred  Edict  of  Yungch^ng,  462. 

,,     Mountains,  13. 
Sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of  Confucius, 

451. 
Sacrificial  Court  or  T'aich*ang  Sze 

; Peking),  301. 
Saddle  Is.  or  Mangan-tao,  273. 
Sai,  Si  or  Li  tribe,  344-345. 
Sainte  Foi  {de}  C,  385. 
Sairam-Nor  Lake,  528. 
Sair-Usu  (Mongolia),  518. 
Sakhalin-ula  or  Amur  R.,  489. 

,,       Village,  494. 
Sakya-Muni,  547. 
Salle  (de  la)  G,.  507. 
Salmon,  excellent  caught  in  Sungari 

R.,  492. 

Salt,  42,62,75,91,111,  112,  114,115, 

157, 163, 180,  207,  222,  231,  322, 

403,  515,  518,  545,  553. 

„     Mines,  180;  Wells,  112,114, 115. 

,,     extracted  from  sea -water,  157, 

163,  207,  222,  231. 
,,     Comptroller,  303,  306. 
,,     Government   monopoly   of,    75, 

163,  322. 
,,     Tax,  321,  322. 
Salt  Lake  or  Luts'un,  52. 
Salween  R.  or  Lu-kiang,  16,  179. 
Samsa    (Sansha)    Bay    ,with    plan), 
276,  277. 
„     Islands,  :?77.278. 
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Samshu  (Sanchao« thrice  distilled) 

or  Rice-spirit,  498  {see  Rice-spirit, 

^*  Vodka"). 
Samsui  (Sanshui),  210,  212. 

,,       Trade  of,  421,  665. 
Sancian  or  S»  John's  I..  282. 
San  Hwang  or  the  Three  Founders 

of  the  Empire,  444. 
San-kiao    or   the    Three    Doctrines 

(Religions),  350. 
Sankioh,  173,  186,  189. 
San-kwoh  or  the  Three  Kingdoms, 

453. 
Sanm6n  Bay,  274,  275. 
Sanscrit,  548. 
Sanshih-shan    (three-stone    Mt.)   or 

Sharp  Peak,  224. 
Sanshui  hsien,  204,  205,  210. 
Sansing,  490,  496. 
Santuao  (Santungao),  226,  278. 

„       Trade  of,  421,  655. 
Sandstone,  3,  57  {see  Geology). 
Sangkan-ho  or  Y^n-ho,  Yungting-ho 

(R.),  70. 
Sangkeu-k'ow  Bay,  254. 
Sarat  Chandra  Das.,  556. 
Savage  Landor  A.  H.,  556. 
Sayan  or  Saiansk  Mts.,  511,  512. 
Schall   Von    Bell,    Fr.   A.   or    T'ang 

Johwang  (Jesuit  Missionary),  355, 

362. 
Schaefer  K.  />.,  215,  873. 
Schefer.  481. 
.'Schmidt  C,  166,  385. 
Schools,  Grades  of,  368. 

,,       Government,  369. 
Private,  369-370. 
Schroeeter,  213. 
Schumacher,  173. 
Schuyler  E.,  536. 
Sculfortf  336. 

Seas  of  the  China  Coast,  239-242. 
Secret  Societies,  459. 
Secretaries    or    SiaokiQnki    (Peking 
Boards;,  297. 

,,       or  Shiy6  (Provincial),  311. 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Tibet) 

or  Its'ing,  545,  546. 
Selbi  River,  517. 
Selenga  River,  511. 
Semedo  A.,  385. 
Semipalatinsk,  509. 
Sinart,  535. 

Sera  Monastery  (Lhasa),  552. 
Sesamum,  18,  70,  113,  127,  158,412, 

492,  648. 
Settle  E.,  480. 
Settlements,  Foreign,  in  China,   75, 

127, 150, 159,  160-162,  209,  222,  223, 


266-267,  474,  496,  497  {see  Treaty 
or  Open  Ports). 
Seymour,  Admiral,  469. 
Shamanism,  353,  494,  516. 
Shameen  (Shamien),  209. 
Shamo  (Gobi  Desert),  508. 
Shan- Alan  Mt.,  489. 
Shan    or    Pai-i    Tribes,    188,    199, 

343. 
Shanhaikwan,  77,  252,  431,  487,  504. 

Pass,  29. 
Shansi    Province',    3,  8,   11,  13,  15, 
18,   22,   25,   26,  27,  29,  30, 
39,  42,  47,  48-55,  56,  62,  66, 
67. 
,,       Area  and  Population,  8,  48. 
,,       Aspect   and    Characteristics, 

50;  Climate,  51. 
,,       Geology,  49,  50  (with  sketch- 
map  of  loess  plateau). 
Orography,  50;  Hydrography, 
51 :  Fauna  and  Flora,  52. 
,,       Agricultural      and      Mineral 

Wealth,  52. 
,,       People  and  Language,  52. 
,,       Cities  and  Principal   C-entres. 

52-54. 
,,       Industry  and  Commerce,  54. 
,,       Highways  of  Communication, 

44-55. 
,,       Historical  Note,  55. 
Shantnn  Mts.,  33. 
Shant'eu  or  Swatow  {see  Swatow). 
Shantung  Province,  3,   8,  9,  13,  16, 
18,  22,  26,  27,   56,  64,  ♦m, 
79-87,  105,  253-260. 
,,       Area  and  Population,  8,  79. 
,,       Aspect    and    Characteristics, 
80;  Climate,  82. 
Geology,   80-81  (with  sketch- 
map). 
,,       Orography, 80;  Hydrography, 

82;  Fauna  and  Flora,  83. 
,,       Agricultural      and      Mineral 

W^ealth,  83. 
,,       People  and  Language,  83. 
,,       Cities  and  Principal  Centres, 

83-86. 
,,       Industry  and  Commerce,  86. 
,,       Highways  of  Communication, 

86;  Open  Ports,  87, 
,,       Coast-line,    253-260    (with 
sketch-maps   of    Chefoo, 
Weihaiwei    and   Kiaochow 
Bays). 
,,       Historical  Notes,  87. 
Shang  Chow,  39. 
Shang  Dynasty,  446,  448. 
,,     Cause  of  downfall,  448. 
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Shanghai,  14,  15,  85,  86,  91,  98,  101, 
127,  143,155,157,159,160- 
162.163,  164,232,235,261, 
263,  286-271,  275,  318,  32«, 
327,  334,  348,  355,  359,  369, 
414,  416,421,437,438,650. 

Historical  sketch  of,  266. 

Description  of,  160-162  (with 
plan),  266-271. 

River  of,  155,  261,  263,  264, 
266,  270,  660-661. 

Foreign  population,  271. 

Industries  and  Manufactures, 

268,  404. 
Trade  and  Commerce,  162,268- 

269,  416,  417,  419,  421,  655. 
Shipping  and  Tonnage,  269- 

271. 
Distance  of  river-ports  from, 

101. 
Dialect,    books   for    learning, 
348,  377. 
Shangsze  T'ing,  105. 
Shangtu  (Chihli),  77. 
Shaochow  Fu  (Kwangtung),  202,  205, 

206,  210,  211. 
Shaohao,  Emperor,  Wt. 

,,       established    the    nine    grades 
of  Officials,  444. 
Shaohsiang-shan  ^Hills),  159-160. 
Shaohsing  Fu  (Ch^kiang),   227,  230, 

232,  233,  272,  476. 
Shaoti,  Emperor  (Liusung),  454, 
Shaowu  Fu  (Fokien\  218. 
Shaowuk^  R.,  220. 
Shara-Muren  (Mao-ho\488,491,513. 
Sharp  Peak  or  Sanshihshan,  224,  439. 
Shashi  (Shasi),  128, 130,  134,327,  656. 

Trade  of,  421,  655. 
Shasho  1.  (Ch^kiang),  249.  I 

Shaw  R.,  536. 

Shaweishan  Lighthouse,  263. 
Shayang  (Hupeh),  124. 
Sheffield  D.,  380. 
Sh6k*i  ch^n  (Honan),  62. 
Sh^-shan  {vulgo  Zosai)  160. 
Shen  Chow  (Chihli),  67. 
Shen  Chow  (Honan),  56,  63. 
Shen-kan    (SheUvsi    and  Kansu),    31, 

37,  302. 
Shennung,  Emperor,  444. 
Shensi  Province,  3,  8,  13,  19,  22,  30, 
31,  32,  34,  39-46,  47,  48,  105, 
121,  123,  130. 
,,     Area  and  Population,  8,  39. 
,,     Aspect  and  Characteristics,  39- 

40;  Climate,  41. 
,,     Geology,  40;  Orography,  40-41. 
,,     Hydrography,  41-42. 


Fauna  and  Flora,  42. 
Agricultural       and       Mineral 

Wealth,  42. 
People  and  Language,  42. 
Cities  and   Principal   Centres, 

43-44. 
Industry  and  Commerce,  44-45. 
Highways  of  Communication, 
45. 

Sh^ntsung,  Emperor  (N.  Sung),  458. 
Sh^ng  or  Provinces,  7,  301,459,461. 
Sh^ngking,  Province  of  (Manchuria), 
487. 
,,       Cities  and  Towns  of,  497-501. 
Shi  Hwangti,  29,  43,  450. 
Shigatse  (Tibet),  550. 
Shilka  R.,  490,  513. 
Shimonoseki  Treaty,  468. 
Shinan  Fu  (Hupeh),  121. 
Shitsu,  first  Emperor  of  the   YQen 
dynasty,  428,  459. 
,,     persecuted  Taoism,  459. 
,,     failed    in    expedition     against 
Japan,  459. 
Shih-ho  (R.),  62. 
Shih  Kingt'ang,  Emperor  (Posterior 

Tsin),  457. 
Shih  K'ofah,  461. 
Shih  Pu  or  Ten  Boards,  299. 
Shihchu  T'ing,  106. 
Shihlung  (Kwangtung),  210. 
Shihpah-t'an  (Eighteen  rapids),  142. 
Shihpeishan  or  Breaker  Point,  283. 
Shihp'oo  (Shihp'u)   T'ing,  274,  275. 
Shihpuhtsui,'  Coal-mine  of,  54. 
Shihtao-k'ow  B«iy,  254. 
Shihts'ien  Fu,  184,  187. 
Shishiklik  Pass  v Pamirs),  526. 
Shohp'ing  Fu  (Shansi.,  48,  55. 
Sholtagh,  52(). 
Shrimp,  17,  83. 

Shufu  hsien  or  Kashga  r  {Ree  Kashgar) . 
Shuh  Kingdom,  340,  453. 
Shuhshan  Bay.  254. 
Shuichow  Fu,  140. 
Shuik'ow  (Fokien),  221. 
Shuleh  Fu  (Turkestan),  524. 
Shun,    Emperor,    87,   339,   444,   445, 
448. 
,,     Prince,  466,  467. 
Shunchi,    first  Emperor  of  the   Ta- 

tsMng  dynasty,  461. 
Shunk'ing  Fu  (Szechw*an),  106, 110, 

116,  117. 
Shunning  Fu  vYQnnan),  177. 
Shunteh  Fu  (Chihli),  67. 
Shunti,   last  Emperor  of  the   YOen 

or  Mongol  dynasty,  459. 
Shunt*ien  Fu  or  Peking  (sec  Peking). 
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Siakas  (Sak'ias)  or  Sak'ohs,  222. 
Siam,  trade  with  China,  410,  646. 

„     Chinese  in,  478. 
Siang-kiang  (R.),   97,  120,  131.  132- 

133,  135,  197. 
Siangshan-kiang    or    Nimrod    Bav, 

274-275. 
Siangt'an  hsien,   133,  134,  135,  136, 

137. 
Siangyang  Fu  ,Hupeh^,  59,  121, 123, 

124,  129,  130,  455,  458. 
Siangyin  hsien,  133,  136. 
Siaokweishan  or  Steep  I.,  273. 
Siaosin,  Emperor  \Yin),  448. 
Siao  Taoch^eng  or  Kaoti,  454. 
Siaots*ing-ho  (R.),  82. 
Siaowut*ai-shan,  67. 
Siaoy^n  or  Wuti( Emperor), 454-455. 
Siberia,  187,  490. 
Siberian  Railway,  468. 
Sicawei  College,   Industrial   School, 
36». 

,,       Obserxatory,    162,    243,    246, 
355. 
Sifans   (Aboriginal  tribes i,  106,  112, 

339,  345. 
Sih  Chow  (Shansi),  50. 
Sihsiang  hsien  (Shensi),  44. 
Sihu  or  AVest  Lake,  232. 
Si-kiang  or  West  R.,    15,   170,   196- 

197,  204-205,  209. 
Sik*ing-shan  (Mt.),  34,  35,  92. 
Singan  Fu,  34,  39  43,  44,  45,  61,  451, 
456,  469. 
Monument,  43,  ^54,  457,  472, 
Sining  Fu  (Kansu\  32,  37,  38,   547, 

548. 
Sining-ho  (R.),  25.  35. 
Sip*ing  hsien,  63. 
Siwantze,  515. 

Silk,  where  found,  42,  43,  54,  60,  62, 
93,  84,  91,  111,  114,  116,  127, 
129,  141,  144,  151,  158,  159, 
162,  163,  199,  190,  209,  210, 
222,  223,  225,  397-398,  498,  530, 
534. 
,,  Export  of,  127,  160,  209,  415-416, 
651 ;  Filatures,  404. 
Silkworm,  18,  159,  180,  206,  207,  394, 

397,  416,  444,  534  [see  Mulberry  \ 
Silsby  y.  A.,  377. 
Silver,  36,  60,  83,  111,  135,  136,  149, 

180,  198,  206,  222,  303,  493. 
Sinhsiang  hsien,  63, 
Sinkiang  or  Chinese  Turkestan  (see 

Turkestan). 
Sinmin  Fu  (Sh^ngking),  487,  491. 
Sint'an  or  Sinlungt'an,  96. 
Sinyang  Chow,  59,  62,  63,  123,  148. 


.Sirr  H.  C,  371,  373,  377,  385,  5W«>, 

400. 
Sis  or  Sais  (Hainan).  207. 
Sites  M.  L.,  391. 
Siuwu  hsien,  59. 

Skins,  44,  53,  54,  75,  78,  113,  114,  498, 
501,  532,  546. 

..      Export  of,  412,  848. 
Smith  A,  H.,  371,  390,  391,  399,  481. 
Smith  G.,  383,  387. 
Smith  S.  P..  336. 
Smith  W.  L.,  441. 
Soap  Factory,  144,  163. 
Soapstone,  84. 
Sodium  Carbonate,  53. 
Songkoi  or  Red  R.,  98,  179. 
Sonnerat  3f.,  482. 
Soochow  Creek  or  Woosung  R.,  98, 

266. 
Soochow  Fu  (Kiangsu),  153, 156, 159. 
164,  271,  458,  465. 
Trade  of,  421,  655. 
Soothill  W.  £..  376. 
Sorghum  or  Kaoliang.  60,  71,  83,  149. 
492. 

.,     Distilleries  of,  495,  496,  5*1. 
Souli4,  520,  522. 

Spain,   Relations  w^ith  China,    461, 
473,  476. 

,,     Trade  with  Amoy,  473. 

,,     Population  at  Shanghai,  267. 

,,      Trade  with  China,  410,  646. 

,,     Traders  and  Trading   Houses 
in  China,  346,  420,  054. 

,,     Shipping  and  Tonnage,  41  ft,653. 
Spanish  Dollar  or  Carolus,  319. 
Specht,  535. 
Speer  W.,  482. 
Spence  Hardy  R..  382. 
Spheres  of  Interest,  Policy  of,  46S. 
Spirits,  Worship  of,  353,  494. 
Star-aniseed,  198,  200,  210. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  7'.,  335,  484.  536. 
Staunton  1.  or  Sushan-tao,  255. 
Steamship  Companies  trading  oa  the 
Yangtze,  100-101,  44#. 

,,       Sailing  to  or  from  China,  439^ 
440. 
Steel-works,  91,  127,  404, 
Steep  I.  or  Siaokweishan,  273. 
Stein  M.  A„  536. 
Stent  G..  376. 
Stepanof,  massacre  of.  474. 
Steioart-Lockhart,  373. 
Stock  E.,  388. 

Stoneware,  75,  209,  495,  553. 
Stooke  G.  K.,  103. 
Stove-beds  or  K'angs,  28,  W. 
Strachey  H.,  555. 
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Strauss  L.,  399,  405. 
Strawberries,  36,187. 
Straw-braid,    where    produced,    86, 
114,  287. 
Export  of,  257,  412,  648. 
Straw-shoes,  44. 
Stuhlmann  P.,  138. 
Style,  Ancient  and  Literary,  347. 
Sub-prefectures  (Districts)  or  Hsiens, 
307,  308,  808,  311,  312. 
, ,       Administrative  Bureau  of,311 . 
List  of,  8A8-585,  581-638. 
Successor  to  Throne,  296. 
Su  Chow  (Kansu),  32,  33,  37. 
Suh  Chow  (Nganhwei),  151. 
SQchow  Fu  (Kiangsu,  86,  153,  156, 
163,  164. 
or  Suifu  (Szechw'an),  93,  94, 
96,  98,  100,  106,  110,  114, 
117. 
Suenhwa  Fu  (Chihli),  66,  77,  78. 
Skcsa,  6,  535. 

Sugar,  111,  114,  115,116,150,200,225. 

,,     Import  of,   127,  136,  144,  151, 

160,  223,  232,  233,  234,  411, 

488,  501,  532.  534,  647. 

,,     Export  and  re-export,  397,  412- 

413,  532,  648-648. 

Sugar-cane  or  Kanche,  18,  113,  180, 

198,  206«  221,  224,  231,  394,  387. 
Sugar  refinery,  211,  286,  397,  404. 
Sui  dynasty  (short-lived),  455. 
Sukiahwei  {see  Sicawei). 
SU  Kwangk'i  (Paul).  Hanlin  Doctor 

converted  by  Fr.  Ricci,  365,  400. 
Sulphur,  53,  54,  135,  187,  528. 
Sumatra,  Kerosene  from,  411,  647. 
Summer  Palnce  or  Yuenming-yuen, 

74. 
Sufiimers  J.,  480. 
Sanchow  Fu    Kwangsi),  172,  195. 
Sung  dynasty  or  Liusuug,  454. 
Sung  dynasty,  Northern,  144,457-458. 
Southern,  235,  458. 
,,         general  character  of,  459. 
Sungari  or  Milky  R.,  490,  '492,  493, 

495,  496. 
Sungaria,  524,  525,  531-532. 
Sungkiang  Fu   ^Kiangsu),  153,  155, 
159-160,  465. 
„       Dialect  of,  198,  348. 
,,       Books  for  learning,  377. 
Sunglo  tea  ,, Nganhwei),  149. 
Sungp'an  T'ing,  106,  109,  113. 
Sung-shan  (Honan),  13,  57,  61. 
Sungtao  T'ing,  185. 
Supremacy,  Universal,  assumed  by 

China,  463,  471. 
Sutlej  River,  544. 


Sutras  or  Buddhist  Literature,  452, 

472. 
Sutsung,  Emperor  (T'ang),  456. 
Silyung-ho  (R.),  110. 
Sayung  T^ing,  106,  110. 
Sven  Hedin,  46,  535,  536,  556. 
Svoboda,  235. 

Swatbw  or  Shant'eu  (Kwangtung), 
206,  210,  211,  212,  284,291. 
,,       Trade  of,  421,  655. 

Dialect  of,  207,  348,  378. 
,,       Bay    and    Lighthouses,    281, 
283. 
Sweden,  Relations  with  China,  474, 
475. 
Trade  with  China,  410,  646. 
,,       Traders  and  Trading  Houses, 

420,  654. 
,,       Shipping  and  Tonnage,  418, 
653454. 
Sioinhoe  H.,  20,  215,  373,  480. 
Sycee  or  Ingots   of  uncoined  silver 

Bullion),  317. 
Syria  or  Tats' in,  472. 
Syro-4.Iigur  origin  of  Mongol  Alph- 
abet, 516. 
Szech'eng  Fu  (Kwangsi),  195. 
Sze  Chow  (Nganhwei),  146. 
Szechow  Fu  (Kweichow),  184. 
Szechw^an  Province,  3,  4,  8,9, 12,  13, 
14,18,41,  44,91,94,95,99, 
101,  102,  104-119,  131,175, 
184,  186,  187,  188,  191. 
,,       Area  and  Population,  8,  105. 
,,       Aspect    and    Characteristics, 

106;  Climate,  109. 
,,       Geology,  106-107;  Orography, 
107-109  with  sketch-map). 
,,       Hydrography,  109-110. 
,,       Fauna  and  Flora,  111. 
,,       Agricultural      and       Mineral 

Wealth,  111-112. 
,,       People  and  Language,  112. 
,,       Cities  and   Principal  Centres, 
112-116      (with      plan     of 
Ch'ungk'ing). 
,,       Industry  and  Commerce,  116. 
,,       Highways  of  Communication, 

116-117. 
,,       Open  Ports,  117. 

Historical  iNotes,  117-118. 
Szechw'an  Alps,  107,  112. 
Sze  Machao  (General  of  Wei  King- 
dom), 453. 
,,     Makwang,  458. 
,,     Mats'ien,  453. 
,,     May^n  (Founder  of  W^.  Tsini, 
453. 
Szemao  (Esmokj,  182,  183,  477. 
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„     Trade  of,  421,  655. 
Szenan  Fu  (Kweichow),  184,  186. 
Szengen  Fu  (Kwangsi),  195. 
Szeshui  hsien  (Honan),  60. 
Sze-Tao  or  Four  High  Officials,  306. 

Tablelands  (see  Plateaux). 
Tablet,  Nestorian,  43,  354. 
Tach4h  or  Gutzlaflf  I.,  263. 
Tael  or  Chinese  ounce-weight,  316. 

,,     Various  kinds  of,  317-318. 

,,     Gold   equivalent    of   Haikwan 
(1870-1906),  319. 
T'ahch*^ng  T*ing  or  Tarbagatai,  524. 
T*ai  Chow  (Shansi),  50. 
T^aichow  Bay,  274. 
T^aichow  Fu  (Ch6kiang),  227,  230, 

275. 
T*aihaiig-shan  (Mt.),  57. 
T'aihu  or  Great  Lake,  91,  97, 98, 155, 

156,  159,  231. 
T'aihu  hsien,  151. 
T^aingan  Fu  (Shantung),  79,  86. 
Taipa  Island,  288. 
T*aip*ing  Canal  (connecting  P'oyang 

Lake  with  Yangtze-kiang),  134. 
T'aip'ing  Fu  (Kwangsi),  195. 

,,     (Nganhwei),  146,  150. 
T'aip'ing  Rebellion,  30,  47,  84,  139, 

143,  144,  149,  158,  159,  217,  228, 

231, 232, 3Sa,  345, 404, 403, 404-405, 

476-470. 
T'aip*ing-yang  or  Pacific  Ocean,  239. 
Tairen  or Dalny,  470, 492,500-501,505. 
T'ai-shan  (Shantung),  13,  79,80,  87. 
T'aitan  L  (Fokien),  278. 
T*aits*ang  Chow,  154. 
T*aits*ing-chen  or  Pedro  Blanco,  282. 
T'aitsu,  Emperor  (Posterior  Liang), 

457. 
T'aitsu,  Kao  Hwangti  or  T'ienming 

(Liao  Tartars),  506. 
T'aitsu,  W^n  Hwangti  or  T'ientsung 

(Liao  Tartars),  600. 
T'nitsung,  Emperor  (T'ang),  456. 

,,     crushed  Turcomans,  456. 

,,     failed  againstTibet,  Korea,  456. 

,,     admired  Confucius,  460. 

,,     N'estorians  settle  in  China,  450- 
467. 

,,     Mahomedans  enter  China,  456- 
457. 
Taitsung,  Emperor  (T'ang),  456. 
T'aitsung,  Emperor  (N.  Sung),  457- 

458;   unsuccessful  aganst  K'itans, 

457:  honoured  descendants  of  Con- 
fucius, 458. 
T'aiwan  or  Formosa,  ceded  to  Japan, 

468. 


T*aiyuen  Fu  (Shansi),  48,  51,  51-63, 

55;  Missionaries  massacred  at,  ^  ~ 

Railway  to,  433. 
Ta-kiang  (Yangtze-kiang),  93. 
Takioht'eu  (Takiohtau),  286. 
Takla-makan  Desert,  530. 
Taku,  Taku  Forts,  78,  262,  404,  -< 

477. 
Talai  TMng  (Manchuria),  488. 
Talien,  Talienwan,  470,  477,  491,1 

501  [see  Dalny,  Tairen). 
Tali  Fu  (Yannan),  177, 179, 181, 183, 

345,  303;  Massacre  of  303. 
Talki  Pass  (Hi),  620. 
Tallow-tree  or  KQentze-shu,  18,  111, 

187,  231,  394,  397. 
Taming  Fu  (Chihli),  67. 
T*ang  dynasty,  344,  354, 455,  46«-«l57. 
,,     founded  by  LiyQen,  455. 
,,     Emperors  of,  456. 
,,     general  character  of,  457. 
T*ang-j^n  (Men  of  T'angsCantonese), 

457. 
T^ang   Johwang    (Chinese   name  of 

Fr.  Adam  Schall),  355. 
Tangut,  Tanguts  or  Fantze  (N.  E. 

Tibet),  30,  458,  520,  547   (see  Hsia 

Kingdom). 
T'an-kiang  (R.),  60,  124,  129. 
T'ang-ho  (R.),  69,  02,  124. 
Tangla  Pass,  551. 

T'angku  (at  mouth  of  Peh-ho),  431. 
Tanyang  hsien,  467. 
Tao   or  Province  (T*ang   dynasty), 

450,  471. 
Tao  divisions  or  Circuits,  300. 
Taot*ai,  307. 
T*ao-ho  (R.),  25,  36. 
Taoism  (doctrine  of  the  Right  Way), 

350,  361,  352,  469. 
Taok'ow  ch^n,  69,  03,  432. 
Taokwang,  Emperor  (Tats4ng),  403. 

,,     hated  Foreigners,  463. 

,,     first  war  with  England,  463. 

,,     character  of,  463. 
T'aonan  Fu  (Sh^ngking),  487. 
Tapa-shan  or  K'iutiao-shan  (Mt.), 

95,  106,  107,  122. 
Tapeh-shan  ^Mt.),  40. 
l  ap'^nghai  or  Mirs  Bay,  281,  284. 
Tap'ingtu  (Kweichow),  110,  186. 
Tarbagatai  or  T'ahch'^ng  T*ing,  474, 

624. 
Tarchendo  (see  Tatsienlu). 
Tarim  River,  527,  528,  529. 
Tartar,  Tartars,  450,  461,  458,  454, 
459,  461,  515. 

„     Fish-skin,  493,  496. 

„     Kin,  71,  468, 
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„     K*itan,  451,  455,  456, 457,  458. 
„     T»oba    (Wei    Kingdom),  453, 

454,  455. 
,,     Northern   Mongols  so    called, 
515. 
Tartar  City  (Peking),  71. 
Tartar-General  or   Tsiangkdn,   SaO, 
504,  505,  538. 
,,     abolished  in  Manchuria,  486, 

505. 
,,     Garrisons,  829,  330. 
Tasagtu-Bogdo  (S.  Altai),  511. 
Tasha  or  Grand  sand-bank  (at  mouth 

of  Yangtze  R.),  968. 
Tash-Davan  Pass  (K*uenlun),  526. 
Tashik^ao  Junction,  503. 
Tashi  Lama  (set  Lama). 
Tashilumbo  Monastery,  550. 
Tasmania,  239. 
TasAshan  or  Lantao  L,  282. 
Tating  Fu,  184,  190. 
Tatsienlu  or  Tarchendo,  107, 113-114, 

117. 
Tats*in  (Syria),  472. 
Tatsing  or  Manchu  dynasty,  355, 
461-471,  506. 
, ,     Events  and  Rulers  of ,  46 1  -47 1 . 
Tatsung  Lake  (Kiangsu),  156. 
Tatu-ho  (R.)  109. 
Tat*ung  (Nganhwei),  152. 
Tat*ung  Fu  (Shansi),  48,  51,  53. 
Tat*ung-ho,  25,  34,  36. 
Tat'ung  Mountains,  34,  35. 
Taw^n-ho  (R),  82,  429. 
Tax,  Taxes,  various   kinds  of,  321- 
324. 
,,    Inland  on  Foreign  imports   or 
Likin,  470  (see  Likin). 
Taxation,  attempts  to  change  method 

of,  458. 
Taylor  G.,  373. 

TayQ-ling  (Mts),  92,  219,  228,  232. 
Tchang  (Chang),  Pere  M.,  479. 
Tckang    Tche-tong  (Chang  Chitung, 

Viceroy  of  Hukwang),  390,  391. 

Tea,  cultivation  of,  91,  111,  113,  120, 

127,  132,  134,   141,   143,   144, 

146,    149,  180,  182,  187,  206, 

221 ,  225, 231 ,  232-233, 395-396. 

,,     origin  of  word,  226. 

,,     general    beverage    of  Chinese, 

395. 
,,     Various  kinds  of,  396,416,651. 
,,     chief  export  places,  395,  417. 
,,     Value  of  export,  412,  416,  648, 

651. 
,,     Quantity  of  export,  416,  417, 
652. 
Tea-merchants  (Fang  family),  408. 


Teh  Chow  (Shantung),  86. 
Tehchow  or  Sugar-loaf  Lighthouse, 

283. 
Tehk*ing  Chow  (Kwangtung),  212. 
Tehngan  Fu  (Hupeh),  121. 
Telegraphs,  Imperial,  of  China,  437- 
438. 
,,     other    Lines    and   Companies, 
438-439. 
Temple  of  Heaven,  73,  74. 

,,     of  Ancestors  or  Tz*et*ang,  353. 
,,     of  Agriculture,  73,  74. 
Temple,  Sir  /?.,  423,  485. 
Temur    or    Ch*^ngtsung,    Emperor, 

(YOen),  459. 
Tftngchow  Fu  (Shantung),  79,  83,  84, 

86,  87,  255,  256. 
Tenghiz  Lake  or  Bagrach-Kul,  528. 
Tengri-nor  Lake,  543. 
T'^ngyOeh   T*ing  or   Momein,   182, 

183 1  Trade  of,  421,  655. 
Tenney  C.  D.,  391. 
Terek-Davan  (Pass),  526,  534. 
Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  336,  370,  479. 
Territorial  divisions  of  China,  Statis- 
tics of,  312. 
Tes  River  (Mongolia),  511. 
Tewchews  (Hoklos  so  called  in  the 

Straits),  344. 
Textile  Plants,  395. 
Thelwall  A.  S.,  401. 
Thomas  St.,  354. 
Thomson  J.,  399,  400. 
Thomson  and  Johnson,  388. 
Thornton  T.,  479. 

Tibet,   Bodgul  or  Sitsang,   93,  104, 
105,  182,   117,  466,  462,  523, 
538-557. 
,,     Area  and  Population,  538. 
,,     General  Aspect,  539;  Climate, 

541-542:  Geology,  539. 
,,     Orography,      539-541       (with 

sketch-plan). 
,,     Hydrography,     542-544    (with 

sketch-map);  Lakes,  543. 
,,     Fauna  and  Flora,  544. 
,,     Agricultural       and       Mineral 

Wealth,  544-545. 
,,     People  and  Races,  547. 
,,     Towns  and  Principal  Centres, 

549-553. 
,,     Industry  and  Commerce,  553. 
,,     Highways  of  Communication, 

553-554. 
,,     Open  Trade-marts,  554. 
,,     Government  and   Administra- 
tive divisions,  545-547. 
,,    Kingdom  of  Tibet,545-5/i«. 
,,    Kuku-Nor,  547. 
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,,     Religion,  547-548;   Language, 

548-549. 
,,    Taxation, tribute, cuiTency,549. 
,,     Army,  549;  British  Expedition 

to  Lhasa,  539,  554-556. 
,,    Anglo-Tibetan  Convention, 555. 
Tibetan,  Tibetans,  106,  112,182,456, 

647,  548,  550,  551,  552. 
Tibetan  Plateau,  94. 
Tides  or  Haich*ao    (sea-flow),   249, 
252,  255,  263-264,  272,  273, 
278-280,  283.  291. 
,,     importance  of  for  navigation, 

249. 
,,     where  highest,  249. 
,,     peculiarities    of    on    coast    of 

Tongking,  249. 
„     at  Taku  Bar,  252. 
,,     at  Staunton  I.  (Shantung),  255. 
,,     at  mouth  of  Yangtze  and  at 

Shanghai,  263-264. 
,,     in  Hangchow  Bay,  272. 
,,     on  coast  of  Chdkiang,  273. 
,,     at  Foochow  (Pagoda  Anchor- 
age), 278-280. 
,,     on  coast  of  Kwangtung,  283. 
,,     at  Kwangchow-wan,  291. 
Tiehling  (Manchuria),  506. 
T*ienchu-kiao    or   Roman    Catholic 

Religion,  353-364. 
Tienhu  Lake  (Yilnnan),  179-180. 
T*ienming  or  T*aitsu  Kao  Hwangti 

(Liao  Tartars),  506. 
T*ienmuh-8han  (Heaven's  Eye  Mt.), 

229. 
T'iensha-ling  Pass,  45. 
T*ien-shan  or  Celestial  Mts.,  33,  477, 
510,   524-525,  526,   528,   531. 
,,     Nanlu    or    Circuit    S.    of    the 

T'ien-shan,  521. 
, ,     Pehlu  or  Circuit  N .  of  the  T4en- 
shan,  524. 
T4ent*ai-shan  (Mt.),  228. 
Tientsin  Fu,  62,  66,  69,  70,  75,  76, 
78,  86,  252,  260,  464,465,  469, 
476,  477. 
,,     Description    and    sketch-map 

of,  78-76. 
,,     Massacre  of,  466,  476, 
„     Treaties  of,  464,  466. 
,,     Railway    to   Peking,  430-431; 
Shanhaikwan,     431 ;     Ch^n- 
kiaiig,  434. 
,,     Trade  of,  421,  665. 
T*ientsung      or      T'aitsung      W6n 

Hwangti  (Liao  Tartars),  506. 
Tiessen,  6,  20. 

Tiger  L  or  Hushan  (Ningpo),  273. 
„     (at  mouth  of  Pearl  R.),  286. 


Tiger  Head  Bay  or  Hut*eu,  277. 

Titsingh,  Isaac,  473. 

Tih-hwa  Fu  or  Urumtsi,  524. 

Ti-hwang  or  cumfrey  (Honan],  61. 

Tillot  M.,  336,  405,  422. 

Timber,  111,  129,  134,  150,  182,  169, 

190,  200,  223,   226,   234,  235,   491, 

518. 
Time-zones  of  the  China  Coast,  292. 
Tin,  60,  180,  182,  207,  211,2,33,403, 

412,  648. 
Tin-ware,  44,  233. 
Ting,  Admiral,  467. 
Ting  Chow  (Chihli),  67. 
T'ingchow  Fu  (Fokien),  218. 
Tinghai  T*ing  (Chusan  Is.),  228,  234, 

273,  474. 
Tipao  (Chinese  Bailiff  or  Rural  Cons- 
table), 309. 

,,     character  and  duties  of,  310. 
Title  of  Reign  or  Nienhao,  296. 
Titles  of  Honour  for  Merit  or  Fung- 

ts^ng,  316. 
T'oba  Tartars,  454  {see  AVei  King- 
dom). 
Tobacco,  cultivation  of,  37, 38,42,52, 
86, 113, 1 14, 1 16, 127, 1 34, 144, 
180,182, 187, 206, 209,^923, 804, 
492,  496,  496. 

,,     Export  of,  412,  648. 
Tobar,  Pkre  JT.,  64,  383,  390. 
Tola  or  Urga  River,  511,  517. 
Toleration,  Edict  of,  463,  464,  475. 
Tomsk,  Province  of,  509. 
Tonga  or  Friendly  Is.,  240. 
Tongking,  172,  174,  181,  460,  467. 

,,     Vassal  of  China  (Ming),  460. 

,,     annexed  by  France,  467,  477. 

,,     boundary  delimited,  477. 
'Pongking,  Gulf  of,  16,  249. 
Tour  (de),  Francisco,  552. 
Tower  Hill,  Beacon  of,  255. 
Townships  or  Sze,  309. 
Trade  of  China,  domestic,  407-408. 
(see  Industry  and  Commerce 
for  each  Province). 

„     Foreign,  408-422,  645-656. 

,,     Statistical    Tables   of  Exports 
and  Imports,41 0-41 7, 646-652. 

,,     Books    and    Publications    on, 
422-424. 
Trade-routes  to  Western  countries, 

634-535. 
Trans-Altai  Mts.,  525. 
Tran8baikalProvince,Transbaikalia, 

487,  509. 
Transit  Dues  (see  Likin). 
Transmigration  of  Souls,  363. 
Trappists  in  China,  357. 
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Travellers^    FamouSf    to    and    from 

China,  472. 
Treasurer,  Provincial  or  Fant'ai,306. 
Treaties  with  China,   463,   464,   468, 
470,  474,  475,  476. 

„     Algun,  474;    Kuldjo,  460,  474. 

,,     Livadia  and  St.   Peters  burgh, 
467,476-477;  Nerchinsk,  474. 

, ,     Nanking,  359, 463, 464, 474, 475. 

,,     T'ientsin,  464,  468. 

,,     Shimonoseki,  488,  499. 

,,     Commercial    with   G.    Britain, 
the  U.  States  and  Japan,  470, 
477;  with  Portugal,  477-478. 
Treaty  or  Open  Ports,  List  of,  826- 

327. 
Trees  of  China,  1 8, 397-398  {see  Flora). 
Tribes  {see  Aboriginal  Races). 

,,     Manchu,  493. 

,,     Mongol,  519-320. 

,,     Tibetan,  547. 
Tribute  {see  Tax,  Taxation!. 

,.     Fleet,  430. 

,,     Rice,  330  ;  Taot'ai,  430. 

,,     from  Tibet,  549. 
Tsaidam,  613,  538,  542,  553. 
Tsangpo  or  Brahmaputra  R.,  544. 
Ts'angwu    Wang,     Emperor    (Liu- 
sung),  454. 
Ts'aochow  Fu  .Shantung),  79. 
Ts'aofeitien  or  Shalutien  L,  251. 
Ts'aoyun     Tsungtuh     or    Director- 
General  of  Grain  Transport,  430. 
Techepe,  Pere  A.,  89,  165,  479. 
Tsehchow  Fu  (Shansi),  48,  51,  54,  55. 
Ts^ngKwohfan,  subdues  Mussulman 

revolt,  363. 
Ts^ng,  Marquis,  477. 
Tsdng-shui  or  Peh-kiang  (R.),  205. 
Ts'i  dynasty  (short-lived),  454. 
Ts4,    Feudal    State,     conquered   by 

Ts4n,  450. 
Tsitsihar,  495. 

Tsiao-kiang  or  T'aichow  R.,  230. 
Ts'ien  (Mace)  or  jj^  of  Tael,  316  {see 

Cash). 
Ts'ienkieng  hsien  (Kwangsi),  197. 
Ts*ient'ang-kiang  or  Hangchow  R., 

170,227,  229-230,232,  234,  235,  272. 
Ts'in  Chow  (Kansu),  32,  38. 
Ts'in  Chow  (Shansi),  50. 
Ts'in  dynasty  (B.  C.  249-206),  339, 

344,  450-45i. 
Tsin  dynasty  (A.D.  265-420),  453-454. 
Ts'in-ho  (R.),  27,  51,  59. 
Ts'inlin  Mts,  26,  40,  41,  42,  45,  92. 
Ts'in  State  (Feudal),  117,  450. 

,,    Name  given  to  China,  7. 
Tsinshi  or  L.  L.  D.  Graduate,  365. 


Ts'in  Shi  Hwangti,  340,  460)  461* 

Ts'in wang-tao,  78,  252. 
,,     Trade  of,  421,  666. 

Ts'ingchow  Fu  (Shantung),  79,  84. 

Ts'inghai  or  Kuku-NorLake,25,843. 

Ts'ingho  hsien,  162-163. 

Tsingho  T'ing  (Sinkiang),  524. 

Ts'inghwa  ch^n  (Honan),  61. 

Ts'ingkiangp'oo,  162,  164,428,429. 

Ts'ingk'ow,  Port  of,  261. 

Ts'ingp'u  hsien,  465. 

Ts'ingshui  (R.),  133. 

Ts'ingshui  Lake,  82. 

Ts'ingsii  Island,  279. 

Ts'ingtao  (Green  I),  85  (with  sketch- 
plan  of  Port),  86,  87,  258-260  (with 
plan  of  Kiao  Chow  Bay),  421  •482, 
468,  477  (see  Kiao  Chow). 

Ts'ingyuen-ho  (R.),  70. 

Tso-kiang  (R.),  172,  173,  197,198. 

Tsop'oo  (Tsop'u)  or  Chap*u,  272. 

Tso  Tsungt'ang,  31,  45,  363,   536. 

Ts'Oenchow  Fu  (Fokien),  218,   223, 
226,  460,  473. 
„     Bay  of,  277. 

Tsungli  Yamdn,  296,  298,  469. 

Ts'ungming  (Ch'ungming)  I.,  97, 
157-158,  282,  263,  271. 

Tsunhwa  Chow  (Chihli),  67. 

Tsuni  Fu  (Kweichow),  184,  189,190. 

Tsushima  Channel,  470. 

T*uhai-ho  (R.),  82. 

T'um6n  River,  491. 

Tungan,  Tungani  revolt,  362-363. 

Tungch*ang  Fu  (Shantung),  79. 

T'ungch'^ng  hsien,  151. 

T'ungchi,  Emperor  (Tats4ng),  464- 
466. 

T'ung  Chow  (Chihli),  69,  74,  78. 

T*un^  Chow  (Kiangsu),  154,  162. 

T'ungchow  Fu  (Shensi),  39,  43,  55. 

Tungchow  KiQn,  abdication  of,  450. 

T'ungchw*an  Fu  (Szechw'an),  106, 
110,  116. 

Tungchw'an  Fu  (Yunnan),  175, 181, 
183. 
i  Tunghaks  or  Tungkiaos,  467. 
I  Tung-hai  or  Eastern  China  Sea,  241. 

Tunghai  or  Amphitrite  L,  290. 

Tunghwui-ho  (R.).  71. 

Tungkas  or  Tungkias  (boat-popul- 
ation. Canton),  207,  222. 

Tungkadoo  (Suburb  of  native  city, 
Shanghai),  760. 

Tung-kiang  (R.),  172,  173,  204,  205- 
206. 

Tungkiangtze  (Shdngklng),  506. 

T'ungkiohtze  or  Ten-cash  piece,  320, 

Tungku,  78,  252. 
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Tungk*uenshan  or  Middle  Dog  Light- 
house, 278. 
T'ungkwan  hsien,  43,  45,  55. 

,,  Pass,  26,  27,  39. 
T'ungngan  hsien,  224. 
Tungsan  Sheng  or  the  Three  Eastern 

Provinces  (Manchuria),  480. 
Tungshi  or  Village  Elder,  309. 

,,     Duties  of,  310. 
Tungting  or  Chapel  I.,  278. 
Tungt^ing  Lake,  91^  94,  97, 121,131, 

133-134. 
Tunguses  ,Tartars),451 ,  493,494,  506. 
,,     Ancestorsof  theManchus,  451, 
493,  506. 
Tungyung  J.  and  Lighthouse,  278. 
Turbets  (Mongol  tribe),  520. 
Turcomans,  456. 
Turfan,  524,  531,  534. 
Turfan-Daria  or  Turfan  R.,  528. 
Turguts  (Mongol  tribe),  515,  520. 
Turkestan,     Chinese,    or    the    New 
Dominion    fSinkiang),    4,    5, 
32,    38,   338,    362,   466,   472, 
474,  509,  523-537. 
,,     Various  names  given  to,  522. 
,,     Area  and  Population,  5,  523. 
,,     Administration  of,  533-534. 
,,     Aspect     and     Characteristics, 

524-525. 
,,     Climate,  526-527;  Geology,  525. 
,,     Orography,  525;  Depressions, 

Passes,  526. 
,,     Hydrography,  527-528. 
,,     Fauna  and  Flora,  528. 
,,     Agricultural       and       Mineral 

Wealth,  528-529. 
,,     Regions  and  Chief  Towns,  529- 

533. 
,,     Industry  and  Commerce,  534. 
,,     Highways  of  Communication, 

534-535. 
,,     People  and  Races,  533. 
,,     Religion,  533;  Language  (with 

specimen  of  writing),  533. 
,,     Historical  Note,  535. 
Turkis,  36,  515. 
Turks,  Hunnish  origin  of,  451. 
Turley  R,  T.,  507,  508. 
Turnabout   or    Niushan-tao    Light- 
house, 278. 
Turner  J.  A.,  216,  389. 
Turner  F.  S.,  400. 
Turner  S.,  555. 

Tuscarora   Depression   (East  of  Ja- 
pan), 239-240. 
Tussah  or  wild  silk,  492. 
Tuyun  Fu  (Kweichow),  184,  190. 
Typhoons  ( Paofung) ,  245-246,285 ,  291 . 


, ,     Hongkong  often  visited  by,  285. 
Tze  Chow  (Szechw*an),  106. 
Tze-ho  (R.),  70. 
Tze-kiang  (R.),  133. 
Tzekin    ch*^ng   or    Red    Forbidden 

City  (Peking),  71. 
Tzeliu-tsing  (salt-well),  112,  114. 
Tz*ehsi,  Empress-Dowager,  464,466, 

468  (see  T*ungchi,  KwangsQ). 

rbsa-Nor  Lake,  511. 

Uch-Turfan  or  AVushih  T*ing,  524, 

528,  531. 
I'lan-Muren  or  Tat*ung-ho,  25,  35. 
Uliasut'ai  (Mongolia),  518. 
Ulukem  River,  511. 
Umbrellas,  Paper,  or  Kittysols,  158, 

223,  234. 
United-States,  Relations  with  China. 
470,  474,  477. 

,,     Trade  with   China,   409,   411, 
646;  Kerosene,  411,  647. 

„     Tea,  417,  652. 

,,     Trading  Houses  and  Traders 
in  China,  420,  646. 

,,     Shipping  andTonnage,41 8,653. 

,,     Population  at  Shanghai,  267. 
University,  Aurora  (Sicawei),369. 

„     Peking,  367,  369. 

,,     conducted  by  Protestants,  369. 
Ural- Altai  language,  516. 
Urat  country,  514. 
Urga  or  K*urun  (Mongolia),  53,  78, 
514,  515,  516,  517,  548,  550, 
554. 

,,     River  or  Tola,  511. 
Urumtsi   or  Tih-hwa  Fu,  363,  524, 

526,  531,  532,  533,  534. 
l^ssuri  River,  475,  469,  490. 
Uyfalvy,  536. 

Vale  jr.,  118. 

Valignani,  Fr.  A.,  enters  China, 461. 

ValUe-Poussin  (de  la),  381. 

Valley,  Chumbi,  551. 
j       ,,     Han-ho,  104, 125;  Hwai-ho,  90. 
I       ,,     Kan-kiang,   140,   145;   Lei-ho, 
I  137,  Namti,  183. 

,,     Songkoi,  98:  Yangtze.  57,  90- 
92,  99. 

Van  Braam,  473. 

Vannuielli,  237. 

Variitis  Sinologiques,  335,  338. 

Varnish,  varnish-tree  (T*ungtzeshu), 
45,  111,  187,  190,  231,  394,  397. 

Vaulserre  (de),  102,  191. 

Vay  de  Vaya,  508. 

Venault,  507. 

Venioukov,  506. 
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Verbiest  Fr.  or  Nan  Hwaijdn  (Jesuit 

Astronomer  at  Peking),  355. 
Verrolles,  506. 
Vial,  Pere,  191. 

Viceroys  in  China,  301,  303,  305. 
Vigneron,  118,  386. 
Village  or  hsiang,  641. 

,,     Elder,  309-310  {see  Tungshi). 
ViUardfde)  A.,  102. 
Vincentians  {see  Lazarists). 
Vine-tree  or  P*ut*ao-shu,  398. 
Vineyards,  493. 
Vitale  et  de  Sercey,  522. 
Vladimir.  481. 
Vladivostock,  468,  475,  490. 
•* Vodka"  or  millet-spirit,  495,   496. 

{see  Sorghum). 
Voisin  M.,  399. 
Volcanic  action,  3,  53,  154. 
Volcano  I.    or  Sushan   (Ch^kiang), 

273. 
Voyron,  General,  481. 

Waddel  L.  A.,  382,  556. 
Wade,  Sir  T.,  375,  478. 
Waglan  or  Hunglan  I.,  283. 
Waiwu  Pu  or  Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs,  298,  464,  469. 
Wai-ch*dng  or  Chinese  City  (Peking), 

72. 
Wall,  Great,  28-29,  55,  69,  450,  459, 

460. 
Walnut,  18,  36,  398,  492. 
Wan  hsien  (Szechw*an),  95, 116, 435, 

470. 
Wanlih,  Emperor  (Ming),  461. 
Wang  Chungyu,  390. 
Wang  Mang  (Usurper  at  close    of 

Later  Han),  452. 
Wang  Nganshih   (Social  reformer), 

458. 
Wanghsia,  Treaty  of  (United  States), 

475. 
Wanshow-k*iao  (Bridge  of  ten  thou- 
sand years,  Foochow),  222. 
War,  Wars,  first  with  England,  463. 

,,     second  with  England,  464, 475- 
476. 

„     with  France,  467,  477. 

,,     with  Japan,  467-468,  477. 
Ward,  military  leader,  159, 465, 476. 
Ware  JT.,  380. 
Wameck  G.,  387. 
Water-buffalo,  17,  111,  114,  167, 198, 

394,  398. 
Water-lily,  232. 

Waterways,  427-430  {see  Hydrogra- 
phy). 
Wathen  W.  H.,  530. 


Waiters  7\,  380. 

Wax-insect,  wax-tree,  vegetable-wax, 

45,  111,  114,  116,  182,  187. 
Weale,  Putnam,  423,  485,  508. 
Webster  J.,  390. 
Weddel,  Capitain,  474. 
Weihaiwei,    85,    87,    257-258   (with 
plan),  468,  477. 

,,     leased  to  Great  Britain,  87, 468, 
477. 

,,  description  of,  257-258. 
Wei-ho  (Shensi),  26, 35, 39, 41-42, 44. 
(Honan),  59,61,  62,63,69,82. 
A\>i  hsien  (Shantung),  83,  85-86,87. 
Weihwui  Fu  (Honan),  56,  59,  63. 
Wei-i  or  Outer  Barbarians  (Forei- 
gners   thus    called    by    Emperor 

Taokwang),  463. 
Wei  Kingdom  (T^oba  Tartars).  453, 

454. 
Weinan  hsien  (Shensi),  44. 
W^ei-shan  (Mt.),  68-69. 

,,     Lake  (Shantung),  82. 
Welby  M.  S.,  566. 
Wells,  Salt  (see  Salt). 
W^nchang  or  Literary  Essay,  365. 
Wert  Ching,  389. 

W^nchow  Fu  (Ch^kiang),  225,  227, 
230,  232,  234,  235,  275,  476. 

„     Trade  of,  234,  421,  655. 

, ,     Dialect,  books  for  learning,  232, 
348,  377. 
W^nchow  Bay,  274. 
W6n-ho  (R.),  429. 
Wensuh  Fu  or  Aksu,  524. 
W^nti,  Emperor  (Former  Han),  451. 

,,     Emperor  (Liusung),  454. 

,,     Emperor  (Sui),  455. 
Wen  Wang  (Chow),  449. 
Werner,  387. 
West  River  or  Si-kiang,  15, 186-187, 

196-197,  204-205,  206. 
Weurlesse  G.,  292,  404,  481. 
Whangpoa  or  Hwampu  (Hwangpu), 
209,  212,  213,  287. 

,,     Treaty  of,  with  France,  475. 
Wheat,  37,  180,  187,  206,  221,  231, 

394,  528,  529,  544. 
Wheelbarrow  for  travelling,  102,  527. 
White  Dog  I.,  278. 
White  Lily  Society  or  Pehlien-kiao, 

459,  463. 
Wholesale  Trade  of  China,  carried 

on  by  Guilds,  407-408. 
j    Wieger,  Pere  L.,  0,  479. 
I   Wighaniy  508. 
I   Wilcox  M.  C,  230. 
i   Williams,  Wells,  6,  64,  88, 118,  138, 
J       165,  173,  and  passim. 
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Williamson  A.,  30,  63,  88,  405,  441, 

507,  521. 
Wilson  A.,  481,  556. 
M^ine,  396,  445  ;    its   use   forbidden 

in  early  limes,  445. 
Windt  (de),  521. 
Wingate  A.  W.,  138,  507,  521. 
Winterbotham,  88,  118,  138,  165,192 

213,  236,  and  passim. 
Wolfjr,  521. 
Wolseley  O.  /.,  480. 
Wood,  Lieutenant,  389. 
Woodbridge  S.  /.,  138. 
AVood-oil,  187,  268. 
Wool,   sheep,  38,  75,  78,  113,    114, 
268,  41 2»  648. 

,,     camel,  75,  78. 
Woollen  Goods,  54, 136, 158, 182, 190, 

200, 209f  210,  222,  223,  268, 285*286« 

287,  410,  413,  530,  550,  553,  646. 
Woosung  Railway,  430,  432. 

„     Bars,  264*265,  270,  659-660. 
Worship  of  Ancestors,  353,  494. 

,,     of  Heaven  and  Earth,  363,  378, 
379. 

,,     of  Evil  spirits,  353,  548. 

,,     of  Mountains  and  Rivers,  353, 
494. 
Wuch*ang  Fu  (Hupeh),  120,  121, 125 

(with  sketch-plan). 
Wuch*ang  T'ing  (Manchuria),  487. 
Wuchow  Fu  (Kwangsi)»  172, 195,197, 
200,  327. 

,,     Trade  of,  421,  655. 
Wuchw'an  hsien  (Kweichow),  187. 
Wuhsueh  (Hupeh),  130. 
Wuhu  hsien   (Nganhwei),   91,   101, 
150,  151,  151,  461. 

„     Trade  of,  150,  421,  655,  656. 
Wu-kiang  (Crow  River),  186,  191. 
Wu  Kingdom,  159,  340,  453. 
Wu  Sankwei  (called    in    Manchus), 

461,  462,  506. 
Wushih  T'ing  {see  Uch-Turfan). 
Wusih  hsien  (Kiangsu),  159,  487. 
Wutai  or  the  Five  Ephemeral  Dy- 
nasties, 457. 
Wut'ai-shan  (Mt.),  50,  52. 
Wutnng-shan  (Mt.),  122. 
Wuti,  Emperor  (Former  Han),  451. 

,,     defeats  Huns,  451. 

,,     added  Fokien,  Kwangtung,  Sze- 
chw'an     and     Liaotung     to 
Crown,  451. 
Wuti,  Emperor  (Tsin),  453. 

,,     defeats  Wu  Kingdom,  453. 

,,     his  end,  453. 
Wuti,  Emperor  (Liusung),  454. 
Wuti,  Emperor  (Liang),  455. 


,,     defeated  at  Siangyang,  455. 
,,     enters     Buddhist     monastery, 
455. 

M^uti,  Emperor  (Ch'^n),  455. 

AVuting  Chow  (Yunnan),  177. 
,,     Fu  (Shantung),  79. 

Wuting  Pass,  41,  45,  107. 

Wutsung,  Emperor  (T'ang),  354,456. 
,,     persecuted  Buddhism,  456. 
,,     banished  Nestorians,  354. 

Wu  Wang,   Founder  of  Chow  dy- 
nasty, 448,  449. 

Wylie  A.,  383,  388,  507. 

Xavier,  St.  Francis,  dies  at  ^ancian, 
282,  354. 

YachowFu(Szechw'an),  105,109.1 14. 

Ya-ho  (R.),  109. 

Yahluh-kiang  ( Yalu  R. ),  490, 481 ,  503. 

,,     Naval  battle  of,  468. 
Yalung-kiang(R.),  95,  105,  109,  178. 
Yak    or  grunting  ox    of  Tibet,    17, 

111,  114,  528,  544,  553,  554. 
Yakub  Beg,  535. 
Yamdok  Tso  or  Yumtso  (Lake  Palti), 

543. 
Yam^n,  75,  313. 
Yangch^ng-shan,  57. 
Yangchow    Fu   (Kiangsu),    94,    153, 

155,  163,  455. 
Yangi-hissar  or  YingkihshaeulT*ing, 

524,  531. 
Yangkiang  T'ing,  203. 
Yangkien,     Founder     of     the     Sui 

dynasty,  455. 
Yang  Kingdom,  94. 
Yangkingpang  Creek  (Shanghai),266. 
Yangti,  Emperor  (Sui),  455. 
Yangtze-kiang,  15,  92,  93-100,  101- 
103, 120, 123, 154,155,262-268. 

,,     rise  and  course  of^  16,  93-99. 

,,     various  names  of,  93-94. 

„     rapids,  95,  96,  99,  100,  128. 

,,     drainage  area  of,  99. 

,,     channels  at  mouth  of,  26a-263« 

„     Navigation  of,  99-100. 

,,     Steamboat  Companies  trading 
on,  110,  440.  • 
Yangtze  Cape,  261. 

,,     Sand-bank  or  Tasha,  262. 

,,     Valley,  57,  90,  93,  99,  101. 
Yang  Yuhk'o  (General),  363. 
Yanianghsiai  or  Anunghoy,  286. 
Yao,  Emperor,  53,  55,  339,  444-445, 

448. 
Yao  tribe  or  Yaohus  (Jackals),  185^ 

207,  232,  344. 
Yap  (Caroline  Is.),  439. 
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Yarkand  or  Soch*6  Fu,  362,  476,  524, 

527,  528,  530,  531,  535. 
Yam,  Foreign,  import  of,  413,  444, 

649. 
Yatung  or  Nadong  (Tibet),  551. 
Yellow  Caps  (Tibet),  547. 

,,     earth  {see  Loes  lands). 

, ,     River  or  Hwang-ho  (see  Hwang- 
ho);  Race,  341. 

,,     Sea  or  Hwang-hai,  240,  241. 
Yench*Ang  hsien,  63. 
Yenchow  Fu,  79,  86,  87. 
Yenesei  R.,  511. 
Yen-ho  (Yungting-ho,  Sangkan-ho) 

River,  70. 
Ydnki  Fu  {see  Karashar). 
Yanking  or  Peking,  71. 
Yenm^n  Kwan  or  Pass,  29,  55. 
Yftnngan  Fu  (Shensi),  39. 
Yent'ai  or  Chefoo,  84,  85,  256. 
Y^nt*ai  mines  (Shfingking),  503. 
Y6nti,  one  of  the  Five  Sovereigns, 

444. 
Yen  W.  W.,  392. 
Y6n   Wang  or  Prince   of  Y^n  {see 

Yungloh). 
Yin  dynasty,  448. 
Ying  Chow  Fu,  146,  149,  151. 
Yingkihshaeul    T'ing    {see    Yangi- 

hissar). 
Yingk*ow  T'ing  {see  Newchwang). 
Yin-shan  (Mt.),  509,  513. 
Yingtsung,  Emperor  (N.  Sung),  458. 
Yiuyang  Chow,  106. 
Yohchow  Fu  (Hunan),  131,  132,  136, 

137  ;  Trade  of,  421,  655. 
Young,  387. 

Young  China,  Education  of,  370. 
Younahusband,  Sir  F.,  508,  537,  557. 
Yu,  Emperor,  the  Great,  445. 
Ya-ho  (R.),  59. 
Yah  or  Pearl  Island,  261. 
Yu-Hsien,  469. 
Yah-kiang  (R.),  170-172,  197. 
Yuhlin  Chow  (Kwangsi),  195,  198. 
YQlin  Fu  (Shensi),  39,  44. 
Ytihm^n  or  Jadestone  Gate,  529. 
Yu  Wang,  Emperor  (Chow),  449. 
Yueh  Kingdom,  340. 
YQenchow  Fu,  131,  135,  137. 
Yaen-kiang  (R.),  97,  111,  133. 
Yuenming-yuen  or  Summer  Palace, 

74,  475. 
Yiien  or  Mongol   dynasty,  428,  459- 
460 ;  Emperors  of,  459. 

,.     general  character  of,  459-460. 


YGen  Shik'ai,  333. 
YQenyang  Fu  (Hupeh),  121,  124. 
Yule,  522. 
Yule  H..  384,  482. 
YOn-ho  {see  Grand  Canal). 
Yunkwei  (Yilnnan,  Kweichow),  Vice- 
royalty  of,  1 74,  303. 
YOnnan  Province,  4,  8,  9,  13,  14, 15. 
16,  98,  99,  101,  105,  174-183, 
184,  190,  195,  200,  313,  340. 
345,  362-363,  465. 
,,     Area  and  Population,  175. 
,,     Aspect  and  Characteristics,  177, 
,,     Climate,  178;  Geology,  177. 
,,     Orography,  178   (with    sketch- 
plan);  Hydrography,  178-179. 
Lakes,  179-180. 
,,     Fauna  and  Flora,  180. 
,,     Agricultural       and       Mineral 

Wealth,  180. 
,,     Cities  and  Principal    Centres, 

181-182. 
,,     Industry  and  Commerce,  182. 
,,     Highways  of  Communication, 

182-183  :  Open  Marts,  183. 
,,     Historical  Note,  183. 
Yannan  Fu,  175,  181. 
Yungch*ang  Fu,  177,  183. 
Yungch*^ng,     Emperor     (Tat8*ing), 
462. 
,,     hostile  to  Christianity,  462. 
,,     hated  Foreigners,  462. 
Yungch'^ng  Bay  (Shantung),  254. 
Yungchow  Fu  (Hunan),  131. 
Yungch*un  Chow  (Fokien),  218. 
Yung-kiang  or  Ningpo  R.,  198,  230. 
Yungloh,  Emperor  (Ming),  71,  480. 
Yungpeh  T'ing,  95,  177. 
Yungp'ing  Fu,  66,  70,  77,  78. 
Yungshun  Fu,  131. 
Yungsui  T'ing,  132. 
Yungting-ho  (R.),  70. 
Yungtseh  hsien,  63. 

Zaitun,  223,  472  (see  Ts*aenchow  Fu, 

Fokien). 
Zebu  or  humped  ox,  17,  143,  157. 
Zi  (Sa),  Pere  E.,  390. 
Zikas  or  SOkias  (savage  tribe  of  Ch6- 

kiang),  232. 
Zikawei  {see  Sicawei). 
Zilling-tso  Lake,  543. 
Zinc,  125,  135,  180,  187,  403. 
Zoology  (see  Fauna). 
Zosai  (Sh^-shan),  160. 
ZottolU  Pere  A.,  375. 
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line  14 

for  way 

read  away. 

1  » 

22 

, ,    inhabitants  of  China 

,,    Chinese  [Settlers. 

»» 

28 

,,    the  first  Chinese  in- 
habitants 

,,    Aboriginal  races 
of  China. 

8 

20 

,,    25,317,820 

,,    25,316,820. 

9 

11 

,,    alluvion 

,,    alluvium. 

10 

7 

, ,    whith 

„    with. 

13 

27 

,,   ihe 

„    the 

17 

15 

,,   bear 

,,    boar 

»  » 

21 

,,    gerboa 

„    jerboa 

30 

10 

, ,    pit-coat 

,,    pit-coal. 

31 

20 

„    1830 

„     1850 

32 

20 

, ,    Leangchow 

,,    Liangchow. 

>  » 

27 

,,    P*ingleang 

„    P*ingliang. 

36 

3 

,,    Estingol 

,,    Etsingol. 

38 

33 

,,    Minchow 

,,    Min  Chow. 

39 

32 

,,    Soeiteh 

,,    Suiteh. 

45 

26 

,,    Chang  Chow 

,,     Shang  Chow. 

62 

19 

,,    Ch^nchow  Fu 

,,     Ch'tochow  Fu 

63 

19 

,,    Shenchow  Fu 

,,    Shen  Chow 

71 

17 

,,   Leao  dynasty 

,,    Liao    Tartars    or 
K'itans 

1  > 

23 

„    1341 

„     1368. 

»  1 

27 

, ,    removed 

, ,    resolved  to  remove 

83 

22 

,,    Pushan 

, ,    Pohshan 

91 

20 

,,    Hsiichovsr 

,,     Siichow. 

95 

26 

,,    K*weichow  Fu 

,,    Kw'eichow  Fu 

100 

9 

,,   Timere  quired 

,,    Time  required 

124 

23 

, ,    Aseries 

,,    A  series. 

157 

36 

„    500 

„    3,500 

172 

30 

,,    Hingi  Fu 

,,     Hsing-iFu 

182 

14 

,,    tabacco 

,,    tobacco. 

183 

19 

,,   Tengyueh 

„    T*^ngyueh. 

»  » 

24 

,,    Musulroan 

,,    Mussulman. 

186 

21 

„    N.  E. 

„    N.  W. 

189 

1 

,,    Kweicohw 

,,     Kweichow 

204 

17 

„    N.  W. 

„    N.  E. 

222 

21 

,,    Hwahsing 

,,     Hsinghwa 

241 

30 

„    Leaotung 

,,    Liaotung 

251 

15 

,,    Leao-ho 

,,    Liao-ho. 

264 

31 

„    E 

275 

21 

, ,    entranc 

,,    entrance. 
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295    li 

lie    1    for  economical                     re 

ad  economic 

299     , 

,    18      , 

,    Ylichw'an  ||L 

Yiuchw'an  ^S 

302      , 

,      6     , 

,    Leangkiang 

Liangkiang. 

^1 

,    20      , 

,    Leanghu 

Lianghu 

1  <       ^ 

,    27      , 

,    r.eangkwang 

Liangkwang. 

303      , 

,    34      , 

,    I-eangtao 

r.iang  Tao 

316      , 

,    12      , 

,    r.eang 

Liang 

341      , 

22 

,    precison 

precision 

354      , 

,    33      , 

,    1557 

,      1575. 

355      , 

,    17      , 

,    Ch'ungchen 

Ch*iingcheng 

364      , 

,    29     , 

,    dcvelopped 

developed. 

395      , 

,    35      , 

,    Ccylan 

,      Cevlon 

412      , 

,    12      , 

,    2,210,688 

,      6,210,688. 

M                7 

,    28      , 

,    tobaco 

,      tobacco. 

429     , 

,    29     , 

,    narrows 

,     weirs 

436     , 

,    14      , 

,    Tariff  V. 

,     Tariflfs  III.  IV.  V. 

449     , 

,    39     , 

,    922 

722 

454      , 

,    22      , 

,    soon                                   , 

son 

463     , 

,    47      , 

,    Wei-i                                 , 

,      Wai-i. 

470     , 

,    32      , 

,    February  8                       , 

,      February  2 

489     , 

,      5     , 

,    Hingngan 

,      Hsingngan 

490     , 

»      5      , 

,    Kerulun                            , 

,      Kerulen 

503     , 

,    35      , 

,    Russo-Japan                    , 

,      Russo-Japan  war 

504      , 

,    10     , 

,    Shanghaikwan 

,      Shanhaikwan 

518     , 

,    10     , 

,    Uluasut*ai                         , 

,      Uliasut'ai 

520     , 

,    23      , 

,    evry 

,     every 

530     , 

,    19     , 

,    Hwotien  Chow                 , 

,      Hwotien  Fu 

» '        » 

,    25      , 

,    Soche 

,      Soch'e. 

559     , 

,    15      , 

,    Yuhkwan                           , 

,      Yuh-hwan 

j»        1 

,    16      , 

,    Territoriallntendancies , 

Intendancies. 

560     , 

,      1      , 

,    Ts*unhwa 

,      Tsunhwa 

>  ?              > 

,    19      , 

,    Sianghsiang 

,      Peh-hsiang  ^ 

y  ,              , 

,    36      , 

,    23  districts 

,      21  districts. 

t  1              1 

,    37      , 

,    3  dependent                      , 

5  dependent 

568     , 

,    11      , 

,    P*ungtseh                         , 

,      P*engtseh 

571      , 

,    25      , 

,    ChihkM 

,      ChMhkM 

«  ,               , 

,    34      , 

,    Wungyiien 

,     Wengyiien . 

573      , 

,    10      , 

,    Wungngan 

,      Wengngan. 

, ,        , 

,    29     , 

,    Shiht^ai 

,      Shihtai 

574 

,    12      , 

,    Ts'uentsiao 

,     Ts'iientsiao 

575      , 

,      9      , 

,    Wuseh 

,      Wuchai. 

576      , 

,    25      , 

,    TungpMng  h.                   , 

,     TungpMng  c. 

, ,        , 

,    36      , 

,    Puh 

,     Poh 

,, 

,    36      , 

.    Linkii                                 , 

,      Link'ii 

577 

,    42      , 

,    Yaochow  c                         , 

Yao  c. 

584      , 

,    10      , 

,    Shikwang  h 

,      ChN)hkiangftf^ 

622      , 

,    33      , 

,    Shihts'ien  h 

Shihts'ien  F. 
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